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Art.  I. — Observations  icith  a  vleio  to  an  Inquiry  into  the  Music  of 
the  East,     By  William  Dauney,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Scot. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  style  and  character  of  melody,  with  the 
tonalities  and  scales  upon  which  it  is  composed,  differ  in  dififerent 
ages  and  countries  to  a  great  extent  ^  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  more 
perfect  acquaintance  with  these  than  that  which  we  possess,  would 
be  of  great  consequence  to  the  art  of  music  in  various  ways.  Those 
forms  of  melody  which  are  solely  recognised  as  legitimate,  according 
to  the  modern  European  system,  may  possibly  be  the  best  which 
can  be  adopted ;  but  this  can  only  be  known  for  certain  by  an  ex- 
tensive comparison  with  other  systems.  The  furtherance  of  such 
inquiries,  therefore,  may  lead  to  a  direct  improvement  in  the  culti- 
vation of  music,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  resources  of 
that  art  w^ould  be  immensely  enriched  by  a  more  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  different  styles  of  melody  which  prevail  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  copious  and  authentic  collections  of  the  airs  themselves. 

Hitherto  it  has  happened  that  almost  all  the  persons  who  have 
attempted  to  give  us  any  idea  of  the  scales  and  melodies  of  remotely 
foreign  nations,  have  been  quite  unqualified  by  musical  knowledge  to 
write  down  accurately  what  they  have  heard ».     The  public,  generally, 

>  As  io  those  travellers  who  have  confined  themselves  to  general  descriptions, 
there  arc  no  bounds  to  the  extravagances  into  which  they  have  sonietimes  fallen. 
Mr.  Bowdich,  in  his  mission  to  Ashantee,  speaks  of  a  negro  whom  he  met,  from  the 
interior,  who  had  a  harp,  "  the  tone  of  which  was  full,  harmonious,  and  deep." 
He  concludes  the  account  of  his  performance  as  follows ; — "  Sometimes  he  became 
more  collected,  and  a  mournful  air  succeeded  the  recitative,  without  the  least  con- 
nexion, and  lie  would  again  burst  out,  with  the  whole  force  of  his  powerful  voice, 
in  the  notes  of  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  of  Handel !  To  meet  with  this  chorus  in  the 
wilds  of  Africa,  and  from  such  a  being,  had  an  effect  I  can  scarcely  describe ;  T 
ttcu  loit  in  aetoniihment  at  the  coincidence;  there  could  not  be  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  nature  qf  Handel,  or  the  powers  of  the  negro  !  " 
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have  no  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  putting  into  correct  notation  airs 
that  are  sung  or  played  by  people  of  various  countries^  who  not 
only  use  musical  instruments  different  from  ours^  but  musical  inter- 
vals to  which  we  are  not  accustomed.  As  this  is  a  truth  which  will 
be  more  forcibly  impressed  by  illustration^  I  will  here  take  the  liberty 
of  relating  a  circumstance  which  occurred  to  a  French  professional 
musician^  one  of  the  suite  of  Napoleon  during  his  Egyptian  expe- 
dition. This  person  had  hired  an  Arabian  music-master  at  Cairo. 
The  lessons  consisted  in  the  Arabian's  singing  the  airs  which  his 
pupil  was  to  get  by  heart.  The  Frenchman  began  to  write  to  the 
Arab's  dictation ;  but  while  so  engaged^  he  observed  that  his  teacher 
occasionally  sang  out  of  tune,  and  he  accordingly  took  care  to  cor- 
rect all  his  apparent  errors,  in  the  notation.  When  he  had  finished, 
he  proceeded  to  sing  the  air  which  he  had  been  taught,  but  the  Arab 
stopped  him,  and  remarked  that  ''he  was  singing  out  of  tune.'* 
Here  a  dispute  arose  between  the  scholar  and  the  master,  each 
maintaining  that  his  intonation  was  quite  correct,  although  neither 
of  them  could  tolerate  the  intonation  of  the  other.  At  last  the 
Frenchman  thought  that  there  might  be  something  in  this  matter 
deserving  further  inquiry,  and  he  sent  for  an  Arabian  lute.  Tlie 
finger-board  of  this  instrument  being  divided  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  Arabian  musical  scale,  showed  the  Frenchman,  to  his  great 
surprise,  that  the  elements  or  tonality  of  European  and  Arabian 
music  were  quite  different;  so  different,  indeed,  to  what  the  French- 
man had  been  accustomed  to,  that  he  could  not  at  first  catch  or 
execute  them,  but  we  are  told  that  at  last  he  was  able  to  do  both. 
A  person  less  skilled  in  the  art  would  have  carried  off  no  true  record 
of  the  Arabian  music. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  instituting  inquiries  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  music  in  the  East,  and  in  forming  collections 
of  foreign  music  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  very  first  requisite, 
without  which  nothing  can  be  done,  is  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
persons  properly  qualified  for  the  task  of  taking  down  in  European 
notation,  the  notes  and  passages  which  they  hear  sung  and  played. 
And  these  persons  must  not  only  be  possessed  of  a  good  ear,  and  some 
practical  skill  in  the  noting  of  music,  but  their  minds  should  be 
opened  to  several  considerations  which  do  not  occur  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  a  musical  education. 

From  the  best  information  that  we  can  collect^  it  is  most  likely 
that  the  science  of  harmony  or  counterpoint  is  a  modern  European 
invention;  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  that  it  is 
equally  unknown  even  in  the  present  day,  in  all  countries  to  which 
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Earopean  instruction  has  not  extended.  The  native  music  of  the 
East,  therefore^  must  be  considered  as  purely  melodic,  and  not 
intended  to  be  adapted  to  harmony,  in  our  sense  of  the  term  \  The 
Hindu  scales  given  by  Sir  William  Jones,  any  specimens  of  Chi- 
nese music  which  have  reached  us,  and  the  descriptions  which  have 
been  given  of  the  Arabian  and  Egyptian  scales  (though,  for  reasons 
above  alluded  to,  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  upon)  bear  out  this  sup- 
position. The  music  of  these  countries,  therefore,  must  be  treated 
with  reference  to  its  capabilities  for  melody  only ;  and  this  is  the 
more  necessary  to  be  kept  in  view,  as  many  excellent  practical  musi- 
cians are  apt  to  suppose  (although  there  cannot  be  a  greater  roiistake) 
that  where  a  foreign  melody  will  not  yield  to  the  application  of 
modem  European  harmony,  it  must  be  defective — that  there  must 
be  something  wrong  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed ;  and 
for  this  reason  intractable  airs  of  this  kind  are  often  thrown  into  a 
modem  shape,  in  order  to  be  adapted  to  our  major  and  minor  scales, 
with  their  diatonic  and  chromatic  intervals'. 

It  is  of  some  consequence,  therefore,  that  the  minds  of  the  per- 
sons employed  be  divested  of  ail  such  preconceived  notions,  and  that 
they  be  instructed  to  take  down  the  music  with  the  strictest  fidelity, 
and  at  all  times,  when  the  requisite  information  can  be  obtained, 
with  due  regard  to  the  peculiar  scales,  modes,  or  Ragas,  in  which  it 
happens  to  be  composed.  Upon  these  points,  the  finger-boards  of 
the  stringed  instruments,  the  ventages  of  the  wind  instrument^,  and 
the  Accordaiura,  or  mode  of  tuning,  adopted,  are  calculated  to  throw 
h^ht. 

It  would  appear  that  a  great  deal  of  the  music  of  Eastern  coun- 
tries, especially  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  consists  of  tremolos,  groups  of 
rapid  notes,  passages  of  minute  intervals,  and  shades  of  expressi<jn 
fur  which  we  have  no  signs  in  cur  musical  notation.  This  will 
occasion  a  difficulty  only  to  be  got  over  by  distinct  written  explana- 
tiijns  of  the  peculiarities  when  they  occur. 

•  With  respect  to  Indin,  Sir  William  Ous^liv  has  ol.s«rvv<l,  in  Iiis  (hientnl 
f'-iiiectiuMj  that  "Counterpoint  t^cnis  not  to  havi-  tniirnl  at  any  linn- into  the 
\\.-t*.nj  of  Indian  music.  It  is  not  nlhukd  to  in  th."  MS.  inatU- s  wlii«-h  1  Juvo 
liillKTto  piTUScMl ;  nor  havo  I  (liscovcrcMl  that  any  of  our  in-.niou-i  Ori..iitali.';tH  ."iKak 
of  it  a»  hrini;  known  in  Hindustan." 

*  In  No,  VII.  rvf  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  AHiatic  Soci«ty,  tlnTr  an*  sonur  inf«r- 
f-«t'mz  s]M.-cimL'ns  of  Imlian  airs,  sonir  of  which  ht-ar  an  «'\tra'tr«linarv  n  >«iiil.laiu'i' 
tfi  well-known  Scottish  tunt-s,  surh  as  '-  Tin- Mill,  Mill  (),":»ii  !  '•  J,  hhnV  iJiiwIiir;" 
uhftiiL-r  tiic  ahove  remarks  a]>ply  to  than  I  cannot  >;iy,  Imt  ii\»  hijj.  j"  in  tliiir 
fid(  lity  is  liomcwhat  shaki-n  hy  a  udW  of  tin-  IMitor,  in  «f'*'~»'  in.  ^i,,  ai^jj  of  their 
'»'»*-uig  been  $ct  to  miuic  hy  one  pcrsvn,  and  amuitjed  b 
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The  diflferent  kinds  of  instruments,  whether  wind,  stringed,  or 
pulsatile,  should  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination,  and  accurately 
described.  Where  specimens  of  these  instruments  cannot  be  had, — 
indeed  in  all  cases  whatever, — it  would  be  desirable  to  procure 
drawings,  representing  with  accuracy  the  number  of  their  strings, 
holes,  &c.,  and  diagrams,  showing  in  European  notation  their  scales 
and  compass.  Where  there  are  frets  on  the  finger-boards  they 
should  be  distinctly  marked,  and  even  their  relative  distances  from 
each  other  mathematically  measured  and  assigned.  The  accordaiura, 
or  mode  of  tuning,  should  also  be  specified. 

A  full  examination  of  the  musical  instruments  of  the  East  might 
lead  to  some  interesting  results.  The  peculiar  scale  and  various 
properties  of  the  Vina  or  Been,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  Indian  instruments,  when  compared  with  the  present  state 
of  the  art  has  been  thought  to  afiPord  something  very  like  evidence 
of  the  superiority  of  the  ancient  over  the  modern  musicians  of  India. 
It  has  been  considered,  also,  that  in  Persia  music  was  much  more 
cultivated  before  the  conquest  by  the  Mahometans,  in  the  seventh 
century ;  and  the  harp,  though  now  disused  in  that  country,  is 
mentioned  in  their  poems,  and^  what  is  more  to  the  point,  distinct 
representations  of  it  have  been  found  in  some  of  their  ancient  sculp- 
ture. Such  circumstances  as  these,  and  Bruce*s  discovery  of  the 
Theban  harp,  show  how  important  it  is  that  representations  of 
musical  instruments  should  be  diligently  traced  out  in  the  ancient 
sculpture,  coins,  and  monuments,  of  the  East,  wherever  they  can 
be  found. 

Discoveries  of  this  nature  are  often  of  the  greatest  utility  in 
determining  the  early  civilization  of  nations,  and  their  proficiency 
in  other  arts  besides  that  of  music.  The  subject  of  the  harp,  in 
particular,  has  frequently  formed  the  ground  of  ingenious  specula- 
tion. It  has  been  even  supposed  that  if  the  ancient  part  of  its  history 
were  fully  revealed,  it  might  throw  additional  glimmerings  of  light 
upon  that  obscure  and  difficult  historical  question, — the  early  mi- 
grations and  oriental  extraction  of  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Europe.  At  the  end  of  Mr.  Gunn*s  Inquiry  into  the  Per- 
formance on  the  Harp  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  p.  107,  there  will  be 
found  the  germ  of  a  somewhat  fanciful  theory,  based  chiefly  upon  the 
progress  of  this  instrument  from  East  to  West.  The  author  speaks 
of  a  hope  which  he  entertained  of  tracing  a  connexion  between  our 
harps  of  Caledonia  and  those  of  Egypt  and  Palestine^  and  proposes 
to  give  a  view  of  "  the  oriental  extraction  and  ancient  history  of  the 
Caledonian   Scots  j    demonstrating,   from   their  language,  ancient 
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religion,  superstitious  rites,  their  kalendar  and  festivals,  their  re- 
markable traditions,  manners  and  customs,  and  from  other  docu- 
ments and  monuments  still  existing  in  Asia,  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Ireland,  that  they  brought  the  harp,  together  with  the  other 
arts  of  civilized  life,  from  Armenia,  the  western  coast  of  Asia,  into 
the  southern  parts  of  England,  prior  to  the  sera  at  which  our  writers 
commence  the  history  of  Great  Britain,**  &c. 

In  the  same  prospectus,  Mr.  Gunn  undertakes  to  prove  a  con- 
nexion between  the  harp  and  the  ancient  religious  establishments  of 
Asia,  and  between  the  lyre  (as  contra-distinguished  from  the  harp,) 
and  the  bards  of  ancient  Greece.  But  the  work,  the  outline  of 
which  is  here  chalked  out,  was  never  (so  far  as  I  have  heard)  com- 
pleted, or  given  to  the  world ;  a  circumstance  the  less  to  be  regretted^ 
as  the  author  could  not  have  possessed  the  requisite  substratum  of 
facts  to  bear  it  out ;  and  it  is  here  only  alluded  to  in  order  to  show 
the  importance  which  has  sometimes  been  attached  to  such  investi- 
gations as  relate  to  musical  instruments,  the  harp  in  particular; 
which,  in  one  respect,  stands  in  a  peculiar  situation. 

While  it  does  not  clearly  appear  that  an  instrument  exactly  of 
this  nature  was  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  does 
appear  to  have  existed  in  the  British  isles  from  the  earliest  period 
to  which  our  historical  notices  extend.  The  oldest  specimen  of  a 
British  instrument  of  this  construction  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in 
Gerbertus  de  Cantu  et  Musica  Sacra,  where  it  is  given  as  delineated  in 
a  MS.  as  old  as  the  sixth  century,  under  the  name  of  the  Cithara 
Anglica,  It  is  much  the  same  in  form  with  the  British  and  Irish 
harps  of  former  times,  and  not  unlike  the  representations  which 
have  been  given  of  the  ancient  harps  of  Asia  and  Egypt. 

Stringed  instruments  of  another  class,  which  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  known  to  the  two  great  classical  nations  of  antiquity,  may  very 
possibly  have  been  derived  from  the  East,  where  they  appear,  in 
our  day  at  least,  to  be  very  common.  These  are  such  as  have  necks 
and  finger-boards,  and  are  played  with  a  bow,  similar  to  the  crwth 
and  viol,  the  origin  of  which  in  Europe  is  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity. 

With  respect  to  ancient  MSS.,  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  asserted 
by  Orientalists,  that  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus  contain  a  full 
exposition  of  their  ancient  system  of  music,  with  which  it  is  said 
that  the  learned  natives  are  acquainted,  although  its  practice  is  lost, 
all  such  treatises  should  be  translated,  and  made  accessible  to  the 
English  reader. 
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Barney,  in  his  History  of  Music,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  50,  51,  and  52,  pre- 
sents us  with  certain  remarkable  characters  employed  at  an  early 
period  in  the  Oriental  Greek  churches  for  the  notation  of  music. 
It  has  been  recently  stated  by  Continental  writers  that  these  charac- 
ters belong  to  the  demotic  or  enchorial  writing  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  to  their  system  of  musical  notation.  This  is  a 
matter  which  ought  to  be  elucidated  by  those  who  are  versed  in 
Egyptian  antiquities. 

Wherever  ancient  MSS.  of  noted  music  can  be  found,  they  ought 
to  be  procured,  and  translated,  or  forwarded  to  Great  Britain  for 
that  purpose,  along  with  the  neccvssary  keys  of  interpretation.  It 
is  always  useful  to  obtain  authentic  written  evidence  of  the  state 
of  music  in  former  times  -,  for,  although  the  music  of  a  country 
may  not  be  much  intermingled  with  that  of  other  nations,  experience 
has  shown  that,  in  European  countries  at  least,  it  is  apt  to  undergo 
certain  gradual  changes  when  carried  down  by  tradition,  which 
materially  afiPect  its  original  character. 

The  translation  of  such  ancient  MSS.  as  treat  of  the  old  musical 
system  of  India  and  Persia  appears  to  be  the  more  necessary,  as  it 
may  lead  to  the  disclosure  of  some  points  of  interest  which  have 
not  been  hitherto  ascertained. 

Although  a  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  the 
precise  nature  of  the  modes  or  ragas  has  not  yet  been  cleared  up, 
and  so  vague  are  the  different  accounts  that  have  been  given  of 
them,  more  especially  with  respect  to  the  music  of  Persia,  that  we 
have  no  means  of  determining  whether  they  consist  of  scales,  or  in 
other  words,  of  formulae  or  successions  of  intervals,  each  bearing  a 
fixed  relation  to  a  leading  or  principal  note,  like  the  modes  of  the 
Roman  Church,  or  of  separate  and  individual  melodies.  We  are 
told  that  the  Indian  ragas  and  raginis  are  appropriated  to  particular 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  times  of  the  night  and  day,  and  that  they 
were  formerly  dedicated  to  the  service  of  particular  deities, — that 
the  term  raga  signifies  an  affection  of  the  mind, — that  each  of  them 
is  intended  to  move  some  particular  passion, — that  different  pro- 
vinces of  India  have  their  peculiar  styles  of  melody, — and  that  in 
Persia  the  modes  are  denominated,  like  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
by  the  names  of  the  different  countries  and  cities  where  they  pre- 
vails—circumstances not  only  curious  in  themselves,  but  which,  if 
distinctly  ascertained,  may  furnish  much  useful  information  with 
respect  to  the  general  nature  of  music  and  its  effects,  and  explain  in 
he  only  way  in  which  we  can  ever  expect  satisfactorily  even  to 
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approximate  to  the  truth,  many  things  connected  with  the  analogous 
system  of  the  Greek  modes, — a  problem  which  musical  historians 
have  hitherto  been  unable  to  solve. 

It  is  possible,  also,  that  these  investigations  will  be  of  service  in 
illustrating  the  early  history  of  the  music  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
along  with  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  all  of  which  are  in 
some  degree  connected  with  each  other. 

By  a  comparison  lately  instituted  between  the  Scottish  vocal 
music  and  the  Canto  fermo\  it  not  only  appears  that  a  striking 
resemblance  exists  between  the  two  in  the  succession  of  their 
intervals,  their  closes,  cadences,  &c.,  but  that  the  one  has  been  com- 
posed as  nearly  as  possible  in  conformity  with  the  laws  by  which 
the  other  is  regulated.  Now,  although  it  has  been  truly  said  that 
nothing  has  a  greater  influence  on  the  music  of  a  nation  than  the 
music  of  its  church,  the  use  of  the  Catholic  Ritual  in  Scotland 
cannot  altogether  account  for  the  predilection  which  the  Scots  have 
never  ceased  to  entertain  for  their  peculiar  style  of  melody  j  for  if 
such  an  argument  were  to  be  admitted,  it  might  naturally  be 
asked,  why  the  same  results  have  not  taken  place  in  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  and  other  countries  which  were  subject  to  the  same  regula- 
tions, and  under  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Church  to  a  greater 
extent  than  either  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Indeed,  the  same  marked 
similitude  is  not  to  be  traced  even  in  the  ancient  music  of  England. 
Another  view  militates  strongly  against  the  adoption  of  any  theory 
which  would  ascribe  the  invention  of  the  Scottish  music  to  the  See 
of  Rome,  and  trace  its  pedigree  to  no  other  source  than  the  Ambro- 
sian  Chant,  established  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  or 
the  Gregorian  Chant,  introduced  about  the  year  600.  A  national 
music  is  not  one  of  those  things  which  a  people  is  much  disposed 
to  receive  at  second  hand,  or  to  put  off  or  on  at  the  bidding,  either 
of  their  spiritual  or  their  temporal  masters.  It  is  among  the  oldest 
and  the  most  lasting  of  their  relics.  Carried  down  from  father  to 
son,  like  an  heir-loom  in  a  family,  it  is  not  likely  either  to  be  lost 
or  bartered  even  for  articles  of  higher  quality  or  value.  It  bears  a 
pretium  affectionis,  and  is  prized  more  because  it  is  our  own,  and 
associated  with  ties  of  kindred  and  home,  than  from  any  intrinsic 
excellence  in  the  music  itself.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  was 
original  destination,  rather  than  choice,  which  assigned  to  this  and 

*  Sec  "  Ancient  ScottiBli  Melodies,  from  a  manuscript  of  the  reign  of  King 
James  VI.,  with  an  Introductory  Inquiry,  illustrative  of  tlie  Music  of  Scotland/* 
1838.  And  particularly  An  Analysis  of  Scottish  Music,  by  Mr.  Finlay  Dun,  of 
Edinburgh,  contained  in  that  volume. 
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other  countries  their  particular  style  of  national  music  ;  and  if  so,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  peculiar  vein  of  Scottish 
melody,  the  origin  of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  trace,  may  have 
existed  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  or  even  the  Christian  era  itself :  neither 
'Would  it  be  unreasonable  to  expect,  that  collections  of  well-authen- 
ticated foreign  melodies,  showing  that  in  pagan  countries  where  the 
light  of  Christianity  has  never  penetrated,  and  the  music  of  the 
Catholic  Church  has  never  been  heard^  the  very  same  system  of 
modulation  has  been  adopcd^  would  go  a  considerable  way  to  sup* 
port  such  a  conclusion. 

What  effect  such  information  would  have  in  determining  the 
ancient  affinity  and  intercourse  of  the  different  nations  among 
whom  the  same  description  of  music  was  found  to  prevail,  would 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  coincidences,  which  upon  a  careful 
analysis  might  be  found  to  exist,  whether  they  were  systematic  and 
regular,  or  whether  they  were  merely  occasional  and  fortuitous,  and 
other  circumstances.  This 'is  the  view  of  the  subject  of  too  much 
consequence  to  be  overlooked.  The  history  of  music  and  of  musical 
instruments  has  been  too  often  regarded  as  little  better  than  a  topic 
of  idle  amusement,  unbefitting  the  gravity  of  the  philosopher  and 
the  historian  ;  and  yet,  from  their  universality  throughout  the  world, 
the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  other  arts  and  sciences, 
and  their  immediate  connexion  with  the  poetry,  literature,  manners 
and  customs  of  nations,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  there  are  no 
researches  which  are  capable  of  eliciting  a  larger  body  of  facts  and 
observations,  which  may  be  turned  to  account  in  the  illustration  of 
periods  of  history,  even  the  most  remote  and  obscure  -,  and  the 
more  so,  as  they  embrace  a  field  which  has  been  comparatively 
neglected.  Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  supposed 
oriental  extraction  of  the  harp  which  was  anciently  used  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland)  and  as,  for  reasons  above  adverted  to,  we 
cannot  very  readily  suppose  that  the  music  of  any  people  would 
reach  our  shores  without  an  immigration  of  the  people  themselves, 
we  are  urged  to  the  prosecution  of  such  inquiries  by  considerations 
of  more  than  ordinary  importance. 

With  respect  to  the  music  itself,  in  the  very  limited  state  of  our 
actual  knowledge,  we  can  only  say  that  the  resemblance  already 
known  to  exist  between  many  of  the  Chinese  and  Hindu  airs 
and  those  of  Scotland  is  such  as  to  render  it  highly  expedient  that 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  entering  upon  future  researches  connected 
with  this  subject,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  conducted  upon  some 
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well-organized  plan  by  which  accurate  data  may  be  obtained.  One 
drctiinstance  should  be  mentioned  to  show  the  remarkable  nature 
of  this  coincidence^  and  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  course  of 
ioqairy.  The  same  resemblance  to  the  Scottish  melody  does  not 
exist  in  the  national  music  of  the  neighbouring  European  nations, 
neither  in  that  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  nor,  gene- 
rally spealcing,  of  the  nations  which  inhabit  the  north  of  Europe, 
the  scales  and  character  of  which  are  very  different. 

It  is  not  for  me,  in  a  few  cursory  observations  like  the  present, 
to  attempt  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  mass  of  materials  for  the 
general  history  of  music  which  might  accrue  from  an  extensive  and 
scientific  inquiry  such  as  that  here  proposed.     If  the  chain  which 
connects   the   music  of  different   ages    and    nations  has   (to   use 
an  expression  of  M.  Fetis)   remained  invisible  to  Martini,  Burney, 
Hawkins,  and  other  writers,  this  has  been,  in  great  measure,  owing 
to  the  imperfect  and  desultory  manner  in  which  the  music  of  Eastern 
countries  has  been  hitherto  treated.     One  great  and  important  link 
we  unquestionably  possess, — the  Canto  fermo  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
or,  to  speak  more  definitely,  the  Gregorian  Chant,  and  some  frag- 
ments, real  or  supposed,  of  that  of  St.  Ambrose.     These,  owing  to 
the  uniform  Liturgy  so  long  kept  up  by  that  hierarchy,  have  retained 
their  original  form,  unaltered,  from  the  fourth  and  the  sixth  century. 
An  intimate  relation  clearly  subsists  between  them  and  the  music 
of  Scotland.     This  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  work  above  referred 
to  (p.  19),  and  it  only  remains  to  analyse  and  develope  those  resem. 
blances  between  the  Scottish  music  and  that  of  the  East  which,  as 
yet,  have   been  vaguely  hinted   at   by   travellers    and  Orientali«ts 
rather  than  explained,  in  order  to  carry  that  style  and  system  of 
music    back    to    a    period   the  most   remote.     Though    sometimes 
described  as  simply  of  Greek  origin,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the   ancient  chants  of  the  Romish  Church  partake  much  more  of 
the  Oriental  than  of  the  Grecian  character.     They  appear  to  have 
been  first  adopted   by  St.  Ambrose,  at  Milan,  from  the  practice  of 
the  church   at  Antioch,  and  I   find  them   alluded  to  by  St.  Ba^il, 
Bishop  of  Caisarea^  as  having  been  in  use  in  Egypt,  Lybia,  Pales- 
tine, Arabia,  Phoenicia,  and  Syria,  &c.     It  is  little  to  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  if  their  tones  should  remind  us  of  the  chants  of  the 
Jewish  synagogues, — that  these,  again,  should  correspond  with  the 
singing  of  the  Persian  dervishes, — and  that  even  the  priests  of  China 
should,  in   the  performance  of  their   sacred   rites,  make  use  of  a 
species  of  modulation  not  unlike  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     But 

*  Hawkins'  Ilut.y  vol.  i.,  p.  28.i. 
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why  should  we  remain  satisfied  with  mere  scraps  of  intelligence 
such  as  these^  often  proceeding  from  persons  who  are  not  competent 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  such  matters,  and  too  scanty  to  be 
of  any  value  to  the  musical  historian,  when  it  would  be  so  easy  to 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  the  fact  in  all  its 
bearings  ?  Now  that  the  means  of  communication  are  so  rapid 
and  certain,  why  should  we  not  immediately  be  furnished  with  such 
an  exposition  of  the  musical  systems  of  the  East  as  would  admit  of 
our  entering  into  a  regular  comparison  between  them,  the  scales  and. 
modes  of  the  Canto  fermo,  and  those  of  modem  Europe  ? 

Much  good  might  result  from  a  series  of  systematic  inquiries 
into  this  subject,  properly  arranged,  and  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  5  and  if  any  additional  induce- 
ment were  wanting  as  an  incentive  to  such  an  undertaking,  it 
might  be  found  in  the  circumstance,  that  its  utility  would  not  be 
bounded  by  the  art  of  music  alone,  but  extend  to  the  illustration 
of  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  questions  that  relate 
to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Asia  and  Europe,  their  civilization  and 
manners,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  history  and  the  literature 
of  former  ages  and  nations. 
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Art.  II. — Letters  to  tie  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatio  Society ^ 
by  W.  MoRLBY)  Esq.,  and  Professor  Ddncan  Forbes,  on  the 
Diicotery  of  part  of  the  Second  Volume  of  the  "  Jdmi  al 
TawdriiAy''  supposed  to  be  lost. 


Letter  of  Mr.  Morley. 

Read  June  15,  1839. 
My  dear  Sib, 

Whilst  I  was  engaged  last  year  in  making  a  catalogue 
of  the  Oriental  MSS.  comprised  in  the  libraries  of  the  Society  and 
the  Oriental  Translation  Committee,  I  met  with  the  historical  MS. 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  following  letter^  I,  at  that  time,  applied 
to  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  permission  to  forward  a  description 
of  the  MS.  to  M.  Quatrem^re,  who  is  employed  in  editing  the  only 
portion  of  the  work  hitherto  known,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  re- 
present the  matter  to  the  French  Government,  and  cause  our  MS.  to 
be  published  in  the  "  Collection  Orientale,''  as  a  sequel  to  his  "Histoire 
ies  Mongols.'*  The  council  acceded  to  my  request,  and  I  accord- 
ingly wrote  to  M.  Quatrem^re  on  the  subject,  but  whether  on 
account  of  my  letter  not  having  reached  its  destination  or  from  the 
press  of  business,  he  has  not  as  yet  returned  any  answer  to  my 
communication.  In  the  mean  time,  I  think  it  desirable  that  the 
existence  of  this  important  volume  should  be  made  known  to  the 
public,  and  I  have  accordingly  drawn  up  the  following  account  of 
the  MS.  for  insertion  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

Before  describing  the  work,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  devote 
a  few  lines  to  the  life  of  the  author,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  of  his  age,  and  one  who  is  surpassed  by  few  Asiatics,  cither  in 
his  hterary  or  political  talents.  I  have  taken  most  of  my  materials 
from  the  admirable  preface  to  Quatrem^re*s  workj  the  costliness  of 
the  "  Collection  Orientale,''  and  the  scarcity  of  the  copies  that  have  as 
yet  reached  this  country,  render  it  inaccessible  to  a  large  class  of  the 
reading  public,  and  I  think  will  make  the  following  account  accept- 
able to  the  readers  of  the  Journal. 

Fadhl  Allah  Rash  id,  or  Rashld  al  Din  Ibn  Imdd  al  Daulah 
Abd  al  Khair  Ibn  Mowaffik  al  Daulah,  was  born  at  Hamadan,  about 
the  year  of  the  Flight  6ir>  (a.  d.  1247).  He  was  by  profession  a 
physician,  and  it  was  probably  from  his  skill  in  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, that  he  procured  olFice  under  the  Mongol  Sultans  of  Persia.    We 

Mt  is  numbered  13  in  my  catalogue. 
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learn  from  his  own  testimony  that  he  passed  a  portion  of  his  life  in  the 
service  of  Abdkd  Khdn  and  his  successors^  who  all  treated  him  with 
great  distinction^  but  it  does  not  appear  tha  the  held  any  important 
situation  until  the  reign  of  Ghazdn  Khdn,  who  came  to  the  throne 
in  the  694th  year  of  the  Flight.     This  monarch  duly  appreciated 
Rashld  al  Din's  great  knowledge  of  science  and  literature,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  year  of  the  Flight  697,  raised  him  to  the  office  of 
Vazir,  in  conjunction  with  Saad  al  Din,  in  the  place  of  Sadr  al  Din 
Zinjdni,  otherwise  called  Sadr  Jahan,  who  had  incurred  the  Sultan's 
displeasure.     In  the  year  700,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the 
two  Vazirs  by  several  of  the  most  powerful  Amirs,  but  they  failed 
in  their  object  of  prejudicing  the  mind  of  Ghdz^n  Khan   against 
them,  and  two  of  their  calumniators  were   put  to  death.     On  the 
death  of  Ghazdn  Khdn,  his  brother,  Olj^itti,  ascended  the  throne, 
and  continued  the  office  of  the  Yaz^rat  to  Rashid  al  Din  and  his 
.companion.     Oljaitu  having  founded  the  city  of  Sultdniah,  Rashid 
al  Din  built  a  suburb  there,  containing  about  one  thousand  houses, 
and  comprising  a  mosque,  a  college,  an  hospital,  and  a  monastery, 
all  of  which  he  endowed  with  considerable  revenues. 

Under  the  dynasty  of  the  Mongols  in  Persia,  Tabriz  was  one  of 
the  cities  at  which  the  court  usually  resided.  Ghdzdn  Khdn  had 
surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  had  constructed  without  these  a  small 
town,  and  a  splendid  edifice  which  he  designed  as  the  place  of  his 
burial  3  Rashid  al  Din,  in  imitation  of  his  royal  master,  built  a 
suburb  to  the  eastward  of  the  city,  and  named  it  the  Raba  Rashidi', 
after  himself.  This  suburb,  according  to  all  accounts,  was  built 
with  the  greatest  magnificence,  and  was  completed  in  the  710th 
year  of  the  Flight,  when  Rashid  al  Din,  at  an  enormous  expense, 
caused  a  canal  to  be  cut  through  the  rock,  in  order  to  supply  the 
inhabitants  with  water  from  the  river  Sarvrtid.  It  seems  almost 
incredible  that  such  costly  works  could  have  been  constructed  at  the 
expense  of  a  private  individual,  but  Rashid  al  Din  had  passed  fifty 
years  at  the  Mongol  court,  and  during  that  period  had  amassed 
immense  wealth,  which  certainly  could  not  have  been  better 
bestowed,  or  more  liberally  and  usefully  expended.  In  addition  to 
the  enormous  sums  that  Rashid  al  Din  had  devoted  to  the  construc- 
tion of  these  great  works,  we  learn  from  the  author  of  the  Tdrikhi 
Wassaf,  and  Mirkhond  says,  that  he  had  laid  out  no  less  a  sum  than 
60,000  dindrs  in  the  transcription,  binding,  &c.,  of  his  own  writings. 
In  the  year  711,  Saad  al  Din,  our  author's  colleague,  being 
jealous  of  the  favour  shown  by  the  Sultdn  to  Rashid  al  Din  and  Al( 
Shdh  Jabaldn  (a  person  of  low  origin,  but  who,  by  his  intrigues  and 
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talents,  had  contrived  to  raise  himself  into  consideration),  quarrelled 
with  his  co-vazir,  who  subsequently  denounced  him,  and  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  AM  Shdh  was  thereupon,  at  Rashid  al  Din*8 
request,  chosen  as  the  successor  of  the  late  vazir. 

In  the  year  715,  Rashid  al  Dm  and  Ali  Sh^h  quarrelled  with 
regard  to  the  supplies  of  money  required  by  Abd  Said,  the  son  of 
Olj&itvi,  and  the  Sultdn,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  their  dispute, 
commanded  that  for  the  future,  the  provinces  which  composed  the 
empire  should  be  divided  into  two  portions.  Ir4k  Ajam,  Khuzist&n, 
Greater  and  Lesser  Lor,  Fdrs  and  Kirm&n  were  united  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Rashid  al  Din,  whilst  Irdk  Arab,  Didrbakir,  Arran 
and  Rtlm  (Asia  Minor),  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ali  Shdh.  Notwithstanding 
this  arrangement,  the  two  vazirs  were  still  at  enmity  with  each 
other,  and  shortly  afterwards,  a  commission  of  inquiry,  headed  by 
the  famous  Amir  Chtibdn,  was  instituted,  in  which  Ali  Sh&h  and  his 
deputies  were  declared  defaulters  to  the  amount  of  300  tdmdns,  or 
three  millions  of  pieces  of  gold ;  he  proceeded  to  Oljditd,  and 
managed  to  appease  him,  together  with  Amir  Chuban  -,  he  then 
represented  to  the  Sultan  that  Rashid  al  Din  was  using  all  his 
endeavours  to  degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  master  and  to  cause 
his  disgrace,  as  he  had  done  with  his  former  colleague,  Saad  al  Din. 
Rashid  al  Din  hearing  of  this,  employed  counter  intrigues,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  his  innocence. 

Oljaitd  dying  at  this  interval,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abd 
Said ;  the  Amir  Chuban  was  appointed  Amir  al  Omr^,  and  the  two 
vazirs  were  continued  in  office.  The  Amir  Chtib^n  was,  at  this 
time,  greatly  attached  to  Rashid  al  Din,  and  Ali  Shdh,  fearing  the 
consequences,  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  his  deposition  ; 
having  united  with  several  others  of  the  nobles,  particularly  Abd 
Bakr  Aka,  the  principal  officer  of  Chtiban,  they  succeeded  in  preju- 
dicing the  Amir's  mind  against  the  old  Vazir,  who  was  accordingly 
removed  from  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  for  so  many  years  an 
ornament,  in  the  month  Rajah,  in  the  7 1 7th  year  of  the  Flight. 

The  loss  of  his  services  was  soon  felt,  and  not  long  afterwards, 
Chdbdn  wrote  to  him  with  his  own  hand,  begging  him  to  return  to 
the  court  from  Tabriz,  to  which  city  he  had  retired  when  deprived 
of  office.  After  much  difficulty,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
the  Amir  s  offers,  and  was  again  reinstated  in  the  vazdrat. 

Ali  Shdh  and  his  adherents  no  sooner  learned  this  than  they 
once  more  commenced  their  machinations  against  him,  and  Abd 
Bakr  Aka  was  again  the  principal  agent  in  the  plot.  They  ac- 
cordingly made  an  accusation  to  Abd  Said,  declaring  that  Rashid  al 
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Dfn,  immediately  before  Oljaitti's  death,  had  prepared  a  poisoned 
beverage,  which  was  administered  to  the  late  monarch  by  his  orders* 
and  by  the  hands  of  Ibrdhim,  the  vazlr's  son,  who  was  the  cheif 
butler  of  Oljditd  5  Abti  Said  instently  ordered  Rashid  al  Din  and  his 
son  to  be  brought  to  Sultdniah,  where  they  were  interrogated  before 
the  AmCr  Chtibdn.  Jaldl  al  D(n  Ibn  Harran,  one  of  the  physicans 
of  the  deceased  Sultdn,  declared  that  he  considered  01jd(tti*s  death 
to  have  been  caused  by  a  purgative  medicine  administered  to  him  by 
the  order  of  Rashid  al  Din  against  his,  Jal^  al  Din*s,  express  opinion 
and  advice  5  this  was  conclusive,  and  the  Amir  Chtiban  ordered  the 
father  and  son  to  be  immediately  executed.  Ibr&him,  who  was  [but 
sixteen  years  old,  and  who  is  described  as  having  been  endowed  with 
every  excellence,  both  of  body  and  mind,  first  underwent  the  sen- 
tence, and  the  unhappy  Rashid  al  Din,  after  having  witnessed  the 
death  of  his  son,  was  cloven  in  twain  by  Hajji  Dilkandi  -,  this  man 
had  accepted  the  office  of  executioner,  in  order  to  gratify  his  revenge 
for  some  persecutions  of  the  Alides  attributed  to  Rashid  al  Din, 
Hajji  Dilkandi  being  himself  a  descendant  of  Ali.  This  tragical 
event  took  place  on  the  1 7th  of  Jum&da  al  Awwal,  in  the  year  of  the 
Flight  718.  The  head  of  Rashid  al  Din  was  separated  from  his 
body  and  borne  through  the  streets  of  Tabriz ;  his  children  and 
relations  were  despoiled  of  all  their  property,  and  the  Raba  Rashidi 
was  given  up  to  pillage. 

The  body  of  the  murdered  vazir  was  buried  near  the  mosque 
which  he  had  constructed  in  Tabriz,  but  by  a  strange  fatality,  it  was 
not  destined  to  repose  quietly  in  this  its  last  asylum,  which  his 
enemies  had  not  dared  to  deny  him.  Nearly  a  century  after  his 
death,  the  government  of  Tabriz,  together  with  that  of  the  whole 
province  of  Azarbaij&n,  was  given  by  Timtir  Lang  to  his  son  Mirdn 
Shah.  This  young  prince,  naturally  of  a  mild  disposition,  had 
become  partially  deranged,  in  consequence  of  an  injury  of  the  head 
occasioned  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  one  day,  during  a  temporary 
access  of  madness,  he  caused  the  bones  of  Rashid  al  Din  to  be 
exhumed,  and  they  were  finally  deposited'in  the  cemetery  of  the  Jews^ 

Almost  all  those  who  had  conspired  to  ruin  Rashid  al  Din, 
perished  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  and  many  of  them  by 
violent  deaths ;  Ali  Shah,  the  one  most  deserving  of  punishment, 

^  Rashid  al  Dfn^s  enemies  asserted,  dariDg  his  lifetime,  that  he  was  of  Jewish 
extraction  and  religion,  in  order  to  render  him  odious  to  the  Musulmdus ;  this 
calumny  was  probably  grounded  upon  the  particular  attention  he  had  paid  to  the 
history  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  and  accounts  for  the  indignities  practised  towards 
his  remains  by  Mirto  Shib, 
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alone  survived  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  crime  j  he  continued  to  pre- 
serve his  honours  and  the  favour  of  his  master,  for  the  space  of 
six  years,  when  he  died ;  AH  Shdh  was  the  only  vazir,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Mongol  monarchy,  who  died  a  natural  death. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  RashCd  al  Din  only  as  the  vazir  and  the 
politician  $  it  remains  to  give  some  account  of  him  as  a  man  of 
letters,  and  here  he  shines  no  less  pre-eminent  than  in  his  political 
career.  Few  men,  even  of  those  who  have  given  up  their  whole  lives 
to  reading  and  research,  could  hope  to  attain  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  this  extraordinary  individual,  and  how  much  more  is  this  to  be 
admired  when  we  recollect,  that  from  his  youth  upwards,  he  was  mixed 
up  with  the  intrigues  of  courts,  and  that  he  bore  the  principal  weight 
of  the  administration  of  an  immense  empire  under  three  successive 
Sultdns.  Besides  medicine,  to  which  he  had  applied  himself  when 
young,  together  with  those  sciences  which  are  in  immediate  relation 
to  it,  he  had  cultivated  with  success,  agriculture,  architecture,  and 
metaphysics,  and  had  rendered  himself  conversant  with  the  most 
abstruse  points  of  Musulm^n  controversy  and  doctrine  -,  he  was  also 
an  accomplished  linguist,  being  acquainted  with  the  Persian,  Arabic^ 
Mongolian,  Turkish,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and,  as  it  seems  from 
his  works,  with  the  Chinese  also.  Amongst  his  great  natural  powers, 
we  may  reckon  as  the  most  important,  the  talent  of  writing  with 
extreme  facility ;  this  is  attested  by  the  voluminousness  of  his  works, 
and  by  a  passage  in  one  of  his  writings,  in  which  he  asserts  that  he 
composed  three  of  his  greatest  works,  viz. : — the  Kitdb  al  Taw- 
dhih&t',  the  Miftah  al  Tafdsir",  and  the  Risdiat  al  Sultdnlat',  in  the 
short  space  of  eleven  months,  and  this  not  by  giving  up  his  whole 
time  to  his  literary  labours,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment, and  without  reckoning  numerous  other  treatises  on  various 
intricate  subjects,  which  were  written  by  him  during  the  same  period. 

It  was  not  till  somewhat  late  in  life  that  Rashld  al  Din  turned 
his  thoughts  to  authorship,  and  until  his  master,  Ghazan  Khdn^ 
ordered  him  to  compose  a  history  of  the  Mongols,  he  had  not 
ventured  to  commit  the  results  of  his  learning  and  meditations  to 
the  judgment  of  the  world.  Up  to  the  time  when  our  author  com- 
menced his  task,  no  one  had  given  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  this  extraordinary  nation ;  it  is  true  that  several 
writers  had,  with  more  or  less  success,  endeavoured  to  supply  this 
desideratum,  but  a  full  and  connected  history  was  still  wanting. 
The  archives  of  the  Mongolian  empire  were  fully  adequate  to  furnish 
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materials  with  regard  to  history^  and  the  principal  families  of  the 
Mongols  possessed  genealogies  and  documents  well  calculated  to 
supply  any  deficiencies  5  Gh^an  Kh&n  accordingly  chose  RashCd  al 
Din  as  the  roost  fit  person  for  this  great  work,  and  we  have  before  us, 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  J&mi  nl  Taw&Hkh,  the  result  of  his  labours. 

The  work  was  on  the  point  of  completion  when  Gh&zan  Kh&n 
died,  in  the  year  of  the  Flight  703  >  Oljaitti  Muhammad  Khoda- 
bandah,  the  brother  and  successor  of  that  monarch,  not  only  ap- 
proved of  the  plan  which  our  author  had  followed  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  executed  his  task,  but  enjoined  him  to  complete  it, 
and  to  add  thereto  a  general  account  of  all  the  people  known  to  the 
Mongols,  and  a  description  of  all  the  countries  of  the  globe ;  in  short, 
to  write  the  history  of  the  world.  Rashid  al  Din  undertook  this 
laborious  work,  and  a  few  years  sufficed  for  its  accomplishment,  for 
we  find  that  in  the  year  of  the  Flight  710,  the  entire  history  was 
written,  bound,  and  deposited  in  the  mosque,  constructed  by  the 
author  at  Tabriz.  It  is  true  that  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Fadhl  Allah,  the* 
author  of  the  Tdrlkhi  Wassaf,  affirms,  that  Rashid  al  Din  continued 
his  work  till  the  year  712,  but  this,  probably,  only  applies  to  that 
portion  of  it  which  gives  the  history  of  01j^it(i.  Haidar  Rdzi  says, 
that  the  history  of  India  was  completed  in  the  year  703,  the  period 
when  our  author  received  orders  to  commence  his  researches. 

The  entire  work  when  completed,  received  from  its  author  the 
the  title  of  Jdmi  al  Tawdrikh^,  and  the  first  volume,  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  history  by  itself,  continued  to  be  called  the  Tdrikhi 
Ghdzdni*,  after  the  prince  by  whose  orders  it  was  composed  and  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated. 

The  following  account  of  the  contents  of  the  Jdmi  al  Tawdrikh,  is 
taken  from  a  notice  in  Arabic,  by  Rashid  al  Din  himself,  prefixed  to 
a  MS.  of  his  theological  works,  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and 
qu6ted  by  M.  Quatrem^re  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Tdrikhi 
Ghdzdni. 

"  The  book  called  the  Jdmi  al  Tawdrikh,  comprises  four  volumes, 
the  first  of  which  contains  a  preface,  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
nations  of  the  Turks,  the  number  of  their  tribes,  and  an  account  of 
the  kings,  khdns,  amirs,  and  great  men  who  have  sprung  from  each 
tribe  ;  also  of  the  ancestors  of  Changiz  Khan,  the  history  of  that 
monarch*s  actions,  and  of  his  children  and  descendants,  who  have 
occupied  the  throne  down  to  the  time  of  Oljditd  Sultdn.  4*o  the  life 
of  each  prince  is  added  his  genealogy,  an  account  of  his  character 
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and  of  his  wives  and  children,  a  notice  of  the  khaUfahs,  kings, 
sultans,  and  at^baks,  who  were  contemporary  with  him,  and  a 
history  of  the  remarkable  events  that  occurred  during  his  reign. 

"  The  second  volume  contains  an  introduction  and  a  history  of 
the  life  of  Oljaitti  from  the  time  of  his  birth  to  the  present  day  j  to 
this  portion  of  the  second  volume  will  be  added  a  supplement, 
comprising  an  account  of  the  daily  actions  of  this  prince,  written 
by  us,  and  afterwards  continued  by  the  court  historians.  This 
second  volume  also  contains  a  concise  history  of  the  prophets, 
sultans,  and  kings  of  the  universe,  from  the  days  of  Adam  to  the 
present  time,  together  with  a  detailed  account  of  many  people, 
of  whom  historians  have,  till  now,  given  little  or  no  description. 
All  that  I  have  said  respecting  them,  I  have  taken  from  their 
own  books  and  from  the  mouths  of  the  learned  men  of  each 
nation ;  it  also  gives  the  history  of  the  people  of  the  book,  viz.,  the 
Jews  and  the  Christians,  and  the  histories  of  the  sultdns  and  most 
celebrated  princes  of  each  country  ;  also  an  account  of  the  Ismaiiis, 
and  many  other  curious  and  instructive  particulars. 

"  The  third  volume  gives,  after  the  preface,  a  detailed  account  of 
the  descent  of  the  prophets,  kings,  khalifahs,  the  Arab  tribes,  the 
companions  of  the  prophet  Muhammad,  &c.,  from  the  time  of  Adam 
to  the  end  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Bani  Abbas  j  the  genealogy  of  the 
ancestors  of  Muhammad,  and  of  the  tribes  descended  from  them  ; 
the  series  of  prophets  who  have  appeared  amongst  the  Banf  Isrdil, 
the  kings  of  the  latter,  and  an  enumeration  of  their  different  tribes ; 
the  genealogies  of  the  Kisars  and  others  of  the  Christian  princes, 
with  their  names  and  the  number  of  years  of  their  respective  reigns. 
All  these  details  have  been  faithfully  extracted  from  the  chronicles 
of  these  people,  and  arranged  in  a  systematic  order. 

"  The  fourth  volume  comprises  a  preface  and  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  limits  of  each  of  the  seven  climates,  the  division  and 
extent  of  the  vast  countries  of  the^  globe,  the  geographical  position 
and  description  of  the  greater  part  of  the  cities,  seas,  lakes,  valleys, 
and  mountains,  with  their  longitudes  and  latitudes.  In  writing  this 
portion  of  our  work,  we  have  not  been  satisfied  merely  in  extracting 
from  the  most  esteemed  geographical  works,  but  we  have,  besides, 
made  inquiries  from  the  most  learned  men  and  those  who  have 
themselves  visited  the  countries  described  ;  we  have  inserted  in  our 
relation,  particulars  obtained  from  the  learned  men  of  Hind,  Chfn, 
Maclnii,  the  countries  of  the  Franks,  &c.,  and  others  which  have 
been  faithfully  extracted  from  works  written  in  the  languages  of  those 
different  countries." 

VOL.    VI.  c 
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This  is  the  account  given  by  our  author  himself  of  his  work;  it 
must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  in  the  preface  to  the  Tdrikki 
GhdzdsU,  and  ^  in  many  other  passages,  he  speaks  of  three  volumes 
only,  writing  under  the  head  of  the  second,  the  matters  which  here 
form  the  contents  of  the  second  and  third  -,  it  is  most  likely  that  he 
subsequently  divided  this  second  volume  into  two  portions,  oa 
account  of  its  great  bulk  and  disproportion  in  size  to  the  others. 

In  the  prefoce  to  the  Tdrikhi  Ghdzdai,  the  work  is  divided  as 
follows.  The  contents  of  the  first  volume  is  the  same  as  given  in 
the  preceding  description,  and  it  is  dedicated  to  Ghiiz&n  Khdn. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  history  of  Oljditii  Sult&n,  (to 
whom  it  was  dedicated,)  from  his  birth  to  the  time  when  our  author 
wrote;  this  forms  the  first  division  of  the  volume;  the  second 
division  comprises  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  again  subdivided 
into  two  sections.  The  first  section  contains  an  abridged  history  of 
all  the  prophets,  khalffahs,  and  of  the  different  races  of  men,  to  the 
year  of  the  Flight  700.  The  second  section  comprises  a  detailed 
chronicle  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  according  to  their  races, 
extracted  from  their  various  writings,  and  from  the  mouths  of 
natives  of  the  different  countries.  The  second  part  is  filled  with  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  history  of  Oljdit^,  and  was  destined  to  be 
continued  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  third  volume  comprises  the  description  of  the  geographical 
charts,  and  the  various  routes  from  one  place  to  another,  taken 
from  the  sources  already  mentioned. 

Such  is  the  extent  and  contents  of  this  great  work.  It  would  be 
needless  to  expatiate  upon  its  immense  importance,  both  in  an  his- 
torical and  geographical  point  of  view ;  possessed  of  the  amplest 
means  of  acquiring  information  from  the  most  authentic  sources, 
our  author  brought  to  his  task  a  sound  judgment  and  powers  of 
discrimination  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  whilst  the  extreme  facility 
which  he  possessed  of  expressing  his  ideas,  rendered  the  completion 
of  his  work  (apparently,  scarcely  compatible  ^with  the  duration  of 
human  life),  the  labour  only  of  a  few  short  years. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  first  volume  of  the  Jdmi  al  Tawdrikh, 
viz.  the  Tdrikhi  Ghdzdni,  was  the  only  portion  known  in  Europe,  and 
till  lately,  but  two  copies  of  this  work  were  accessible  to  Orientalists  ; 
these  were  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  a  portion 
of  this  history  was  translated  by  M.  Petis  de  la  Croix,  fils,  but  his 
version  has  been  lost.  At  present,  MSS.  of  the  Tdrikhi  Gh&zkai 
exist  in  several  collections,  both  public  and  private.  Some  part  of 
it  has,  as  we  have  already  seen,  beeia  lately  published  with  unex- 
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anipled  splendour,  by  the  French  Government,  accompanied  by  ft 
translation,  and  illustrated  with  copious  notes,  by  the  learned  and 
indefatigable  M.  Quatrem^re,  who  is  now  preparing  the  remainder 
for  publication. 

Amongst  the  Orientals,  scarcely  any  author  speaks  of  the  three 
last  volumes  of  the  Jdmi  al  Tawdrikh;  Abti  al  Gh&zf  Bahddar, 
Mirkhond,  and  Khondamir,  were  ignorant  of  their  existence,  and  in 
the  time  of  Sh&h  Rokh,  the  son  of  Timtir,  we  find  that  that  prince 
having  ordered  a  continuation  of  Rashid  al  Din*s  history  to  be 
written,  an  anonymous  writer  composed  a  supplement,  which  con- 
tained the  lives  of  Oljditti  and  Abtt  Said ;  had  the  history  been 
entire  at  that  time,  the  life  of  the  first  of  these  sult&ns  would  have 
been  unnecessary,  as  it  was  already  comprised  in  the  first  part  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  work. 

The  existence  of  the  latter  volumes  of  the  history,  which,  from  the 
silence  of  Eastern  authors,  might  really  almost  have  been  doubted, 
is,  however,  fully  proved.  In  the  year  of  the  Flight  717,  during 
the  life  of  Rashfd  al  Dfn,  Abti  Sulaimdn  Ddtid  Fakhr  al  D(n  Abd 
Allah,  sumamed  BindkitiS  composed  an  abridgment  of  the  Jdmi 
al  Tawdrikh*,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Sultdn  Abd  Safd.  The 
Persian  historian,  Haider  Rdzi,  who  wrote  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, also  quotes  Rashid  al  Din's  work,  in  support  of  fasts  not 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  Mongols,  and  an  anonymous  historian 
made  an  abridgment  of  the  work  in  the  858th  year  of  the  Flight, 
from  a  MS.  then  existing  at  Herat. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  epoch 
at  which  these  volumes  were  lost,  but  it  seems  roost  likely  that 
they  were  destroyed  when  the  Raba  Rashfdf  was  plundered  by  the 

^  His  name  is  given  hi  MS.  Rich.  7627,  Abti  Snlaimto  Ibn  D6(&d  Ben  Ab£  al 
Fadhl  Ben  Muhammad  Ben  Mohammad  Ben  D&(id  al  Binlikitl.  He  was  Bomamed 
Al  Bin&kitf,  from  his  having  been  bom  at  Bin&kit,  or  Fin&kit,  a  town  in  M&wartf 
al  Nahar,  i^terwards  called  Sh&hrokhiah. 

<  This  abridgment  is  entitled  JRoMat  Uli  al  AMI,  {kJjSSS  ^^\  i^^j) 
but  is  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Tirikhi  BinAkiti.  This  work  is  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  Persians,  and  is  often  cited  as  an  authority  by  subsequent  his- 
torians.  Abd  Sulaimiin  follows  Rashid  al  Din  pretty  closelyi  Tailing  the  arrange- 
ment, howeyer,  in  some  degree.  The  MSS.  of  hispiistory  are  very  scarce,  but  having 
been  enabled  to  obtain  access  to  no  less  than  three  copies,  I  have  not  failed  to 
compare  them  diligently  with  Rashid  al  Din*s  work,  and  have  found  them  of  the 
greatest  service.  One  of  these  MS.  is  in  the  library  of  the  Oriental  Translation 
Committee,  it  is  in  two  volumes,  which  are  numbered  in  my  catalogue  118  and  119; 
the  other  two  are  amongst  the  Rich  collection  in  the  British  Museimii  and  are 
numbered  respectively,  7626,  7627. 

C2 
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order  of  Abti  Said,  as  we  know  that  all  our  author's  works  were 
deposited  in  the  mosque  of  that  suburb.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
•precautions  taken  by  him  to  secure  his  works  from  being  lost,  seem 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  this  being  the  case,  as  be  himself  tells 
us,  he  had  dedicated  considerable  revenues  for  the  purpose  of  copy- 
ing  and  disseminating  transcripts  of  his  various  writings  through 
the  most  considerable  cities  of  the  Muhammadan  world.  Never-, 
theless,  so  it  is;  until  now  these  volumes  have  remained  altogether 
unknown,  and  it  is  only  to  be  explained  by  the  wholesale  destme- 
tion  above  alluded  to,  and  the  civil  wars  which  distracted  the  Mongol 
empire  in  Persia,  after  Abti  S4id*s  death. 

I  now  turn  to  the  manuscript  before  me,  and  which  is  the  8l|lhf 
ject  of  these  remarks.  It  is  written  in  the  Arabic  language,  ipfp 
clear  and  well-formed  Niskhi  character,  on  fine  thick  paper  oCm 
large  folio  size,  and  comprises  in  all  fifty-nine  folia:  it  is  illustrated 
with  numerous  paintings,  which  exhibit,  considering  the  time  at 
which  they  were  executed,  (more  than  five  hundred  years  agOj) 
a  much  higher  style  of  art  than  we  might  have  expected.  I  have 
taken  the  trouble  of  lithographing  a  copy  of  one  of  these^  and  have 
added  two  lines  of  the  writing,  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  character  of  the  whole  manuscript. 

Unfortunately  the  volume  is  only  a  collection  of  fragments ;  but 
from  their  antiquity  and  the  importance  of  the  matters  upon  which 
they  treat,  together  with  the  manifest  authenticity  of  the  work,  their 
discovery  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  learned  world. 
^  The  following  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the  contents  of  our  MS. 
"  ^  The  first  part  contains  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  prophet 
Muhammad 5  it  comprises  seven  folia,  and  is  illustrated  by  three 
paintings. 

This  history  is  divided  into  short  chapters,  many  of  them  not 
exceeding  ten  or  twenty  lines;  the  fragment  remaining  is  imperfect 

^  The  picture  apparently  represents  the  apotheosis  of  Hamzah,  the  uncle  of 
Muhammad;  the  Persian  title  in  the  margin  contains  the  following  words,-^ 

"  Hamzah  (may  the  Almighty  God  reward  him)  whom  the  prophet  (the  blessing 
of  Gtod  be  upon  him  and  his  descendants  and  peace)  sent  against  the  Bani  Kainokli} 
who  were  a  tribe  of  Jews." 

All  the  paintings  have  Persian  titles  similarly  written  in  the  margin,  apparently 
by  some  native  of  India  who  possessed  the  MS.  in  Us  present  state,  as  the  catch- 
words at  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  as  they  stand,  arc  written  in  the  same  hand^  even 
where  leftves  are  wanting. 
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mod  the  leaves  arc  misplaced;  it  relates  to  the  events  >vhicli 
happened  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Flight;  the  contents  of  the 
chapters^  in  their  present  order,  are  as  follows. 

Account  of  the  expedition  of  the  prophet  to  Hamrd  al  Asad', 
which  is  described  as  a  halting  station  between  Makkah  and 
Madfnab^  at  a  distance  of  three  farsakhs  from  the  former  city. 

Account  of  the  night  journey  of  Salamah  Ben  Abd  al  Asad  in 
Moharram,  the  thirty-fifth  month  of  the  Flight. 

Account  of  the  night  journey  of  Abd  Allah  Ben  Anis  to  Sofiy^n 
Ben  Kh&lid^  on  the  fifth  of  Moharram,  the  thirty- fifth  month  of  the 
Flight. 

Account  of  the  night  journey  of  Al  Mondar  Ben  Amru  al 
S^d(,  in  the  thirty-sixth  month  of  the  Flight. 

Account  of  the  night  journey  of  Morthid  Ben  Abi  Morthid  al 
Anawi  to  Al  Raji',  a  halting  station  between  Naja  and  Madlnah,  in 
Safer,  the  thirty-sixth  month  of  the  Flight. 

Account  of  the  expedition  of  the  prophet  against  the  Bani  Al 
Nodhair',  in  Rabi  al  Awwal,  the  thirty-seventh  month  of  the 
Flight. 

Account  of  the  expedition  of  Badr  al  Mdid^  in  Dzi  al  Kadat, 
the  forty-fifth  month  of  the  Flight. 

Account  of  the  expedition  to  Dzat  al  Rikd^,  in  Moharram,  the 
forty-seventh  month  of  the  Flight. 

Account  of  the  expedition  to  Dumat  al  Jandal^,  five  days  journey 
from  Damashk,  in  Rabi  al  Awwal,  the  forty-ninth  month  of  the 
Flight. 

Account  of  the  expedition  to  D/dt  al  Marisi^  between  Al  Fara® 
aad  Madinah,  in  the  month  Shabun,  and  the  year  of  the  Flight  5. 


'  Ju,^»    \ 


kk^A\        Est  autcm  Ragius  putcus  juris  Iludcilitarum,  ad  quatuordccim 

miliaria  ab  Oafano. — Abulpeda,   a  Reiskc. 

*  A  tribe  of  Jews  who  resided  about  a  farsakh's  distance  from  Madiiiah. 


tXfi^ljiX^ 


*  fW'    Cl*'^       The  prophet  lialted  at  this  place,  which  is  described  aa 

situated  in  the  desert,  eight  days'  journey  from  Madinah;  a  miraculous  conversion 
of  his  enemies  took  place  here. — Taiiari. 

J«XA:^t  }L«^  J       A  certain  well  situated  in  the  desert. — Tabari. 
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Account  of  the  expedition  of  the  ditch  ^  in  the  month  Dzi  al 
Ktdat^  and  the  year  of  the  Flight  5. 

Account  of  several  of  the  expeditions  and  night  journeys  of  the 
I^tophet^  from  the  first,  which  took  place  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Flight,  down  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Account  of  the  revelation  of  the  sacred  verse  of  the  Kor4n,  by 
which  the  prophet  was  commanded  to  make  the  Kabah  the  Kiblah 
of  Isldm. 

Account  of  the  commencement  of  the  religious  observance  of 
the  month  Ramadhdn,  and  of  almsgiving,  and  the  breaking  fast  at 
the  conclusion  of  Ramadh&n. 

Account  of  the  expedition  to  Badr  al  Kabn*,  and  the  slaughter 
of  the  Koraish  at  that  place. 

Account  of  the  night  journey  of  Amair  Ben  Adi. 

Account  of  the  night  journey  of  S^im  Ben  Amair. 
'  Account  of  the  expedition  of  the  prophet  against  the  Bani 
Kainok6*. 

Account  of  the  expedition  of  Al  Saw{k^  in  Dzi  al  Hijjah,  the 
twenty-third  month  of  the  Flight. 

Account  of  the  expedition  to  Karkarat  al  Kadr',  between  Madan 
and  Madfnah,  in  Moharram,  the  twenty-third  month  of  the  Flight. 

Account  of  the  death  of  Kab  Ben  al  Ashraf,  the  Jew,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  Rabi  al  Awwal,  the  twenty-fifth  month  of  the  Flight. 

Account  of  the  expedition  of  the  prophet  against  the  tribe 
Ghatafdn  in  Rabi  al  Awwal,  the  twenty-fifth  month  of  the  Flight. 

Account  of  the  expedition  of  the  prophet  against  the  Ban(  Salfm, 
on  the  sixth  of  Jum&da,  the  twenty-seventh  month  of  the  Flight. 

^  Called  aUo  the  expedition  of  the  cohorts  or  troops,  c^t^^l  SLyc 

*  ^   <«jjTt  lOu      l^i^  ^^^<^  ^he  first  great  victory  gained  by  Muhammad ; 

Oagnier,  on  the  authority  of  Al  Kodaius,  says,  "  Bedr  est  nomen  'putei,  qui  per- 
tinebat  ad  quemdam  qui  Tocabatur  Bedr.*' 

*  Fuit  nomen  tribns  Judseorum  qui  Medinae  domicUium  habebant  in  vioo  qnodam 

ab  illis  dieto    aIXaaS  i3y>M    Platea,  seu  Fomm  KainokH. — Gaoniir. 

*  %JU^Atti\    i«%x     The  expedition  of  barley.     The  word  sawfic  signifies 

bailey  depriTed  of  its  hnsks  and  pounded.     This  expedition  is  so  called  because 
Ab6  Sofiylin  and  his  followers,  when  pursued  by  the  Musulmins,  cast  down  the  bags 

(i     Vj^)  o{  barley,  which  they  carried  for  provender,  in  the  midst  of  the  road, 

in  order  to  facilitate  their  escape  by  lightening  the  burdens  of  their  horses, 

jOJTI  *y^jS      Nomen  est  aqucc  isti  tractui  vicimc,  per  quem  via  regia 

tendit  ex  Irak  versus  Meccam. — Abulfsoa. 
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The  second  part  of  the  MS.,  which  is  imperfect  at  the  commence- 
ment, contains  the  concluding  portion  of  the  history  of  Khitd^  It 
comprises  ten  folia,  and  is  illostrated  by  numerous  paintings  intended 
to  represent  the  different  kings  whose  names  and  histories  are  given 
in  the  text.  This  fragment  commences  with  the  eleventh  race  of  the 
kings  of  Khita,  who  were  descended  from  Rai  Kiig&d  Shfngshi'; 
the  first  king  of  this  race  was  named  Shiog  Tdng*,  who  is  stated  to 
have  been  the  hundred  and  first  king  of  Khit4,  and  to  have  com- 
menced his  reign  in  the  year  629\ 

Rash(d  al  Din,  in  bis  account  of  the  twelfth  dymaty,  which 
follows,  states  that  before  the  time  of  Jai  W&ng^  (the  hundred  and 
thirty-fourth  king  of  Khitd  and  third  of  this  dynasty,)  the  people  of 
Khitd,  Hind,  and  Kashmir  were  of  various  religious  creeds;  but 
that  in  his  reign  the  birth  of  Sh4kmtin(  occurred,  attended  by 
unusual  prodigies ;  he  also  says  that,  according  to  the  traditions  of 
Khita,  this  prophet  lived  eighty- eight  years,  and  that  from  the  time 
of  his  birth  up  to  the  period  when  our  author  wrote,  viz.,  the  704th 
year  of  the  Flight,  1363  years  had  elapsed. 

Shdkmtini  is  here  said  to  have  been  conceived  immaculately  by  a 
ray  of  light  on  the  body  of  Mtiyah  Kdchin*,  the  virgin  bride  of  Ang 
Fdng^  king  of  Ttikiya  Tildwi",  a  city  on  the  confines  of  Kashmir; 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  retired  into  a  mountain  where  he  remained 
for  five  years  fasting,  he  then  passed  six  years  in  the  same  moun- 
tain in  the  worship  of  God,  after  which  he  commenced  his  prophetic 
mission,  when  the  people  of  Kashmir,  Khitd,  and  Hinddstan  em- 
braced his  religion. 

^  This  appears  to  be  the  correct  method  of  spelling  this  word^  and  not  as 
usually  written,  Khatii:  Quatrem^re  says  that  it  is  derived  from  the  people  called 
Khitans,  and  mentions  that  Bergmann  and  Bumes  both  write  the  word  as  in  the 
text.  It  is  also  so  spelt  in  the  Jagat&lan  translation  of  the  Tazkirat  AtUia.  My 
transcription  of  the  names  both  of  persons  and  places  in  this  and  the  following 
part  of  our  MS.,  is  from  the  absence  of  the  vowel  points,  often  necessarily  conjectural; 
but  I  have  always  given  the  names  in  the  Arabic  character  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

j^  J^J'iSj       In  t^o  Tirfkhi  Binfikiti,  Rai  Kfigid  Shingshf  is 

mentioned  as  the  seventy-third  King  of  Khitii,  and  the  first  king  of  the  seventh  race, 

«  This  date  is  most  probably  reckoned  from  some  computation  of  time  used  by 
the  Chinese,  which  was  explained  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  History  of  KbitH^ 
here  wanting. 
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In  the  reign  of  Din  Wdng\  the  twentieth  king  of  this  dynasty, 
Tdi  Shdng  Ldi  Ktin'  was  born.  This  person  is  stated  to  have  been 
accounted  a  prophet  by  the  people  of  Khitd;  his  fathers  name  was 
Han^;  like  Shdkmuni^  he  is  said  to  have  been  conceived  by  light, 
and  it  is  related  that  his  mother  bore  him  in  her  womb  for  no  less  a 
period  than  eighty  years.  The  people  who  embraced  his  doctrines  were 
called  Shan  Shan\     His  birth  occurred  347  years  after  Shdkmtini. 

In  the  time  of  Tin  Wang*,  the  thirty-sixth  and  last  king  of  this 
dynasty,  the  empire  is  stated  to  have  been  divided  into  various 
principalities,  similar  to  the  Muluk  al  Tawdif  of  Persia.  This  com- 
monwealth was  put  an  end  to  by  Shan  Shakhwdng^,  who  seized  upon 
the  whole  kingdom. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  dynasties  which  followed, 
giving  a  brief  account  of  each.  In  speaking  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty,  he  mentions  that  Shanidl^  was  deposed  by  one  of  his  nobles 
named  Stihingshango,  who  was  afterwards  slain  by  an  army  of 
invaders;  upon  hearing  of  this  circumstance  the  deposed  king 
Shanidf  and  his  khdttjn  both  laughed  so  immoderately  that  they 
dropped  down  dead. 

The  empire  was  now  divided  into  three  portions,  one  of  which 
was  given  to  Suhingshdng*s  son,  and  the  others  to  kings  chosen 
from  among  the  invaders :  one  of  these  last  kings  eventually  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  whole  and  became  sole  monarch. 

Our  author  after  this  gives  a  short  history  of  the' various  revolu- 
tions and  dynasties  (amounting  to  little  more  than  a  list  of  names) 
who  ruled  over  M^cMn  and  Khitd,  and  its  dependencies,  down  to 
the  last  dynasty  of  native  kings.  In  the  time  of  Kamzun',  the 
twentieth  king  of  this  dynasty,  and  who  ruled  over  all  Khita  and 
Mdchin,  the  tribe  of  Khtirjah'^  came  down  against  Khitd,  and  having 
deposed  Kamztin,  raised  Akddai  Ntijak^^  one  of  their  own  tribe,  to  the 
sovereignty,  sumaming  him  Tdbrtin  Kdrun^'j  this  Akuddi  and  his 


8 


*i^i^  '^^»,<^"  '^s^^ 

'**  ^^  ..J.     This  tribe  Utile  same  as  the  Nii-ji,  as  appears  from  tbe  following 
passage  of  Abdallali  Baidhiwi. 

^i\yL  **j^  \ji[^)  ^\yi\  /jO  ,  ^X>*^  ,  ^^ili^.-^ 
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posterity  are  called  Altdn  Kh&a  by  the  Turks.  KamztiQ  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Shujti^  in  M&chin,  for  a  short  period :  he  was  the  last  of 
the  native  kings  of  China,  and  in  his  reign  the  army  of  the  Khan 
possessed  themselves  of  M&chin.  This  Shtiju,  according  to  the 
historical  books  of  Khitd,  was  the  two  hundred  and  sixty- seventh' 
king  from  Nikii,  who  was  the  first. 

Our  author  then  gives  an  enumeration  of  the  kings  of  the 
Khurjah  race;  he  also  states  that  in  former  times  there  arose  a 
blood-feud  between  the  Altdn  Khdns  and  the  ancestors  of  Changfz 
Kh&o,  and  that  in  consequence,  the  latter  proceeded,  in  the  607th 
year  of  the  Flight,  against  Khitd,  and  conquered  Shtidf  Shdshti^  the 
last  of  the  Khurjah  kings  ^  in  the  year  of  the  Flight  631,  Oktdi 
Kh&n  pursued  his  victories,  and  having  taken  Shtidi  Shtishti*s 
capital,  destroyed  it :  the  last  monarch  of  Khit&  perished  in  the 
conflagration  of  his  own  palace,  and  the  whole  empire  became 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Mongols. 

The  third  portion  of  the  MS.  contains  the  Tdkrih  al  Hind  wa  al 
Sind ;  this  most  important  history  is  perfect  with  the  exception  of 
one  lacuna.  It  comprises  twenty  folia  and  is  illustrated  by  nine 
paintings. 

Our  author  divides  the  history  of  Hind  and  Sind  into  two  parts, 
the  first  of  which  is  subdivided  into  eleven  sections  or  chapters. 

The  first  section  contains  an  account  of  the  various  divisions  of 
time  employed  by  the  Hindus,  and  commences  by  giving  the  opinions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Hind,  Kashmir,  and  Khitd,  with  regard  to  the 
creation  of  the  world;  it  proceeds  to  enumerate  and  describe  the  diffe- 
rent vugs,  (cycles,  or  periods,)  giving  the  duration  of  each.  Rasbid 
al  Din  here  mentions  that  he  derived  his  information  from  an  Arabic 
translation  of  the  Hindu  work  Bdnatajal  or  Bdlanajal*,  by  the  cele- 
brated Abu  Raihdn  al  Biruni,  who  was  for  a  considerable  period  in 


*  There  are  considerable  discrepancies  between  this  history  and  that  of  the 
Tiirikbi  Bindkiti  in  the  number  of  the  kings;  in  the  latter  work  Shuju  is  described 
as  the  305th  kuig  of  Khit^. 

*  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  right  reading  of  this  word ;  it  occurs  three' times^ 
tliua     V.2CVjIj    A^uL    A^^L»      Our  author  says  that  the  word  was  originally 

k^L»;  one  letter  here,  it  is  doubtful  which,  wants  the  diacritical  points;  it  is 

by  this  last  name  that  the  book  is  mentiuucd  in  the  Tarikhi  Bin&kiii ;  but  the  ortho- 
graphy is  not  fixed  b}the  MSS.  of  that  work  which  I  have  consulted. 
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Hinddstdn  and  received  much  instructioxi  from  the  Brahmans\  Our 
author  gives  some  further  particulars  relating  to  the  division  of  time 
and  the  age  of  the  worlds  and  then  passes  on  to  the  next  chapter. 

The  second  section  treats  of  the  measurement  of  the  world,  its 
form  and  division  into  four  quarters  and  seven  climates,  and  gives 
an  account  of  the  circumambient  ocean.  Our  author  estimates  the 
superficial  extent  of  the  habitable  portion  of  the  earth  at  80,143,320 
f arsakhs,  reducing  the  same,  with  the  curious  accuracy  of  eastern 
writers,  into  miles,  cubits,  finger-breadths,  and  barley-corns;  he  then 
describes  the  division  into  degrees,  and  gives  various  other  measure- 
ments both  of  land  and  sea. 

The  third  section  contains  a  description  of  the  mountains  and 
waters  of  Hind,  and  the  fourth  of  the  various  provinces,  cities, 
towns,  waters,  islands,  and  people.  Both  these  sections,  viz.,  the 
second  and  third,  contain  a  quantity  of  curious  and  valuable  geo- 
graphical information,  and  many  interesting  particulars  with  respect 
to  the  inhabitants  and  productions  of  different  countries. 

Section  the  fifth  contains  the  history  of  the  sultans  of  Dahli, 
and  their  genealogies,  giving  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  kings  of 
Hind;  an  enumeration  of  the  kings  who  reigned  previous  to  the 
time  of  Sultdn  Mahmtid  Ghaznavi  3  and  the  history  of  the  Ghdrides 
to  the  time  of  Aid  al  Din,  who  ruled  in  Dahlf  at  the  time  when  our 
author  wrote. 

The  sixth  section  comprises  a  description  of  the  country  of  Kash- 
mir, its  mountains,  waters,  and  cities,  with  an  account  of  some  of 
its  kings  to  the  time  of  Shahah  Div '. 

The  five  remaining  sections  of  this  part  contain  the  history  of  the 
Brdhmah  kings  ^  of  the  countries  of  Hind  during  the  four  cycles  or 
Ydgs. 

^  Ab(i  Baihto  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  al  Birfini  was  a  famous  astronomer^ 
and  excelled  in  the  sciences  of  geometry  and  judicial  astrology :  ho  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  sult&ns  Mahmtid  and  Masud  of  Ghaznin ;  he  was  sent  into  India  in 
company  with  Abti  al  Nasr  and  Ab6  al  Khairby  Sultan  Mimlin,  king  of  Kh'ilrizm, 
and  remained  there  forty  years.  In  the  T&rikhi  Bindkiti  it  is  stated  that  he 
learned  the  language  of  the  Brahmans  and  searched  their  books,  one  of  which^ 
described  as  the  most  excellent  of  all,  he  translated  into  the  Arabic  tongue ;  this 
book,  says  Abti  Sulaim^n,  was  called  B&naiakal  or  Bdtanakal,  for  it  is  differently 
written  in  the  two  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum.  The  MS.  of  the  Translation 
Committee  omits  the  points  of  one  letter  as  in  the  MS.  of  Rashid  al  Din,  but  from 

the  position  of  the  points  of  the  ^  it  seems  most  likely  the  word  should  be  written 
B&ianakaL  1  may  add  that  there  is  a  sect  of  Hlndlis  founded  by  the  sage  Patanjal, 
who  wrote  the  sdtras,  known  by  his  name,  and  which  are  probably  here  alluded  to. 
Vide  Glai)Win*s  Ayeen  Akbery,  vol.  ii.  p.  416,  and  Ward*s  View  qf  the  jffindoos, 
voL  iv.  p.  199« 
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The  second  part  of  the  history  is  divided  into  twenty •  one 
sections. 

The  first  section  treats  of  the  different  prophets  of  Hind,  accord- 
ing to  the  authority  of  Kam&lshari  Al-Bakhshl  AUKashmfri  K  Oar 
author  in  this  section  speaks  of  six  different  prophets,  viz.,  M&hfshtir ', 
Wishan%  Brah^ldn^  Arahnat*,  N^hak^  and  Shdkmdni^  each  of 
whom  introdnced  different  religions,  which  were  again  divided  into 
various  sects.  This  section  contains  a  curious  account  of  the  faith 
of  the  Hindtis ;  our  author  mentions  in  one  place  that  Mdhfshtir, 
Wishan,  and  Brdhman,  are  three  persons  but  one  God,  and  makes 
use  of  a  comparison  which  I  have  seen  in  illustration  of  our  Holy 
Trinity,  that  they  are  thus  three  and  'one,  like  water,  snow,  and  ice  *• 

Our  author  gives  a  full  account  of  the  different  sects  of  these 
religions,  and  a  particular  description  of  the  three  sects  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Shdkmdni;  he  also  speaks  of  Sh&kmtin{*s  book  called 
Abdarm ',  which  he  explains  as  meaning  the  first  and  last,  or  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  books,  and  gives  a  synopsis  of  its  contents,  with 
which  this  section  concludes. 

The  second  section  contains  an  account  of  the  birth  of  Sh&kmtin(, 
which  is  here  related  somewhat  differently  from  the  short  notice 
previously  given  in  the  history  of  Khitd ;  his  nominal  father  is  here 
called  Shadtidan  *^  and  is  mentioned  as  king  of  Kabalawas  ^\  a  city 
of  Hind ;  his  mother,  Mdh&mdy^^*,  is  however  represented  as  having 
conceived  the  prophet  in  her  sleep.  This  section  also  gives  an 
account  of  his  education. 

The  third  section  treats  of  the  signs  by  which  a  prophet  may  be 
known  5  these  are  thirty- two  in  number,  all  relating  to  personal  for- 

■  Tbo  following  ia  the  passage  alluded  to: — 


tx^'^         '"^OjOk/i  "  y«?^r  1jUL*U 
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mation  and  appearance^  and  amongst  others  equally  singular^  it  is 
said,  that  his  hands  and  feet  should  he  soft  and  fresh,  both  in  3'outh 
and  old  age  3  that  his  chest  should  be  broad,  like  that  of  a  lion,  and 
that  the  line  down  the  centre  between  the  pectoral  muscles  should 
be  extremely  slender  -,  that  he  should  possess  forty  teeth  of  extreme 
whiteness  -,  that  his  body  should  be  of  the  colour  of  red  gold  -,  and 
that  his  stature  must  be  above  the  ordinary  height ;  Shdkmuni  is 
represented  as  having  possessed  all  these  thirty-two  requisite 
qualifications. 

The  fourth  section  relates  to  the  disposition,  habits,  and  conver- 
sation of  Shdkmtini,  and  his  various  perfections  in  these  respects,  and 
concludes  with  his  confinement  in  a  fortress,  by  order  of  his  father. 

Section  the  fifth  relates  how,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years,  the 
prophet  was  released  from  the  fortress  by  his  guardian  angels,  and 
how,  having  proceeded  to  the  river  Gang,  he  remained  in  religious 
contemplation  for  the  space  of  six  years. 

The  sixth  section  states  the  conclusion  of  his  retirement,  and 
how  he  thereupon  took  food  and  drink,  his  miracles,  and  manifesta- 
tions of  his  prophetic  mission,  and  his  contests  with  Iblfs. 

The  seventh  section  is  entitled  "  An  Account  of  the  Four  Cycles, 
according  to  the  words  of  Shdkmdnl  and  the  wise  men  and  Brah- 
mans  of  Hind.** 

A  portion  of  the  MS.  is  here  lost,  immediately  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventh  section.  The  sense  is  thus  broken,  and 
some  difhculty  arises  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  what  follows;  the 
next  pages,  however,  seem  to  contain  an  account  of  various  Budd- 
hist books,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  their  perusal  *. 

The  seventeenth  section,  which  is  the  next  in  order,  continues 
the  history  of  Shdkmtinr,  and  contains  questions  which  were  pro- 
posed to  him  by  an  angel,  and  his  answers  thereto. 

Section  the  eighteenth  relates  to  Sh^km^ini's  prediction  of  an- 
other prophet,  who  was  to  come  after  him. 

The  nineteeenth  section  treats  of  the  different  degrees  of  men, 
good  and  bad,  paradise  and  hell,  and  certain  things  commanded  and 
forbidden,  according  to  the  words  of  Shdkmtini. 

The  twentieth  section  contains  an  account  of  the  religious  creeds 
of  the  various  cities  of  Hind ;  and  the  twenty-first  and  concluding 
section  relates  the  death  and  last  actions  of  Shdkmdni. 

At  the  end  of  this  section,  which  is  the  last  of  the  history  of 
Hind  and  Sind,  there  is  the  date  of  the  exaration  of  the  MS.,  viz., 
A.H.  714. 

*  These  books  are  not  noticed  in  the  Tdrikhi  Bindkitu 
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Haidar  Rdzi  says  that  Rashid  al  Din  composed  this  History  of 
India  in  the  703rd  year  of  the  Flight;  our  MS.  was  therefore  written 
only  eleven  years  subsequent  to  the  composition  of  the  original  work. 

The  fourth  portion  of  our  MS.  contains  a  fragment  of  the  History 
of  the  Bani  Isr&il;  it  comprises  nineteen  folia^  and  is  illustrated  by 
nine  paintings.  I  have  only  examined  this  part  of  the  work  cur- 
sorily, as  it  does  not  seem  to  contain  any  new  matter,  but  merely 
gives  the  history  ^of  the  Israehtes  according  to  the  Muhammadan 
traditions^  as  we  find  it  in  Tabari. 

After  the  preface,  Rashid  al  Din  commences  with  an  account  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  history  of  Adam  and  his  descend- 
ants to  the  time  of  Nuh;  he  then  gives  an  account  of  the  deluge, 
and  proceeds  successively  with  the  histories  of  Ibrdhim,  Ishdk, 
Yakub,  Yusuf,  Musa,  Yoshua,  Shamwdil,  Taltit,  Daiid,  and  Sulai- 
m^n.  Our  author  after  this  treats  of  the  kings  of  the  Bani  Isrriil, 
who  reigned  after  Sulaimdn,  gives  the  histories  of  the  prophets 
Khidhr  Alisa  and  Ydnas,  of  King  Bokht  Nasr  and  Danyul,  and  the 
story  of  Hdmam  and  Mordakhdi.  This  history  of  the  Bani  Isrdil 
is  imperfect  at  the  end. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  this  interesting  volume.  When  I  first 
examined  it  a  difficulty  occurred  to  me  in  consequence  of  its  being 
written  in  the  Arabic  language;  whereas  all  the  authors  whom  I  had 
consulted  on  the  subject,  expressly  state  that  this  history  was  com- 
posed in  Persian.  At  this  period  M.  Quatremere's  work  came  under 
ray  notice,  and  at  once  set  all  my  doubts  at  rest  with  regard  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  work.  In  the  notice  of  Rashid  al  Din's  works, 
already  alluded  to  as  quoted  by  M.  Quatremo.re  in  his  preface,  we 
find  a  description  of  the  precautions  taken  by  our  author  in  order  to 
prevent  his  works  from  being  lost.  After  having  stated  that  he  had 
formed  the  design  of  collecting  his  works  together,  and  forming 
them  into  one  large  volume,  he  proceeds  to  say  that,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  of  equal  utility  to  those  who  spoke  Persian  or  Arabic, 
he  translated  into  the  latter  tongue  all  those  works  that  he  had 
written  in  Persian,  and  had  one  copy  transcribed  expressly  to  form 
part  of  the  large  volume,  besides  many  others  which  were  destined 
some  to  be  bound  together  and  others  to  be  kept  separate;  he  in 
like  manner  caused  all  his  Arabic  works  to  be  translated  into  Per- 
sian, and  entitled  the  whole  collection  Majmii  bijdmi  altnsdnif  al 
RashuU\  I.  e.  The  Complete  Collection  of  all  the  Works  of  Rashid  al 
Din. 
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Our  author,  in  the  notice,  then  gives  a  general  caialo^e  of  all 
his  works. 

Rashid  al  Din  having  cansed  several  copies  of  his  writings^  and 
the  large  volume  before  alluded  to^  to  be  transcribed,  deposited  all 
the  MSS.  in  the  mosque  of  the  Raba  Rashldl,  so  that  they  might  be 
accessible  to  every  one  who  was  desirons  of  making  copies  of  his  works. 

Besides  this,  we  learn  from  this  notice,  that  he  ordered  that  the 
administrator  of  the  revenues  of  the  Raba  Rashldi  should  employ  a 
certain  part  thereof  in  causing  two  complete  transcripts  of  all  his 
woiks  to  be  made  annually,  the  one  in  the  Arabic  and  the  other  in 
the  Persian  language,  making  an  exception,  however,  in  favour  of  the 
Jdmi  al  Tawdrikk,  the  number  of  copies  of  that  history  being  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  administrator,  and  the  demand  there  might 
happen  to  be  for  the  work. 

All  these  transcripts  were  written  on  large  Baghd&d  paper,  in  a 
clear  and  legible  hand :  besides  this,  each  copy  was  carefully  col« 
lated  with  the  standard  examples  deposited  in  the  Raba  Rashidf,  ao 
that  there  might  be  no  faults  in  the  orthography,  and  that  each  one 
might  agree  perfectly  with  its  original. 

After  this  follow  directions  as  to  the  binding  of  the  copies,  the 
salaries  of  the  calligraphists  employed  in  transcribing,  and  an  enu- 
meration of  the  ceremonies  and  observances  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
writing  and  presentation  of  each  individual  MS.  Amongst  these  ob- 
servances our  author  orders  that  when  the  copies  were  completed, 
the  inspector  appointed  should  forward  them  to  some  of  the  cities 
under  the  domination  of  the  Mussulm&ns :  one  copy  in  the  Arabic 
language  to  the  cities  of  Arabia,  and  one  in  Persian  to  those  of  Per- 
sia, commencing  with  the  most  considerable  cities,  and  proceeding  in 
gradation  with  those  of  less  importance.  He  further  directs  that 
the  copies  so  forwarded  should  be  deposited  in  some  college,  under 
the  care  of  a  professor  well  versed  in  science,  who  should  be  chosen 
by  the  K&dhis  and  most  learned  persons  of  the  city ;  and  that  any 
person  being  desirous  of  reading  or  transcribing  the  MSS.  should  be 
allowed  the  amplest  facilities  for  so  doing. 

Our  MS.  then  contains  portions  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Jdmi 
al  Tawdrikh,  and,  as  is  ascertained  from  the  date,  was  written  only  four 
years  after  the  completion  of  the  work.  From  the  notice  above  quoted 
we  may  with  certainty  conclude  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  MSS.  therein 
described,  written  on  the  large  Baghddd  paper,  translated  from  the 
original  Persian  into  Arabic,  either  by  the  author  himself,  or  under  his 
immediate  inspection,  and  collated  with  the  original  copy  of  the  history, 
deposited  by  his  orders  in  the  mosque  of  the  Raba  RashidL 
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The  possession  of  the  lost  volumes  of  the  Jami  al  Tawdrikh  has 
heen  for  more  than  a  century  a  great  desideratum  in  oriental  litera- 
ture; and  when  I  look  at  this  MS.,  which  has  been  copied  under  the 
author's  own  eyes,  I  cannot  forbear  congratulating  myself  on  being 
the  first  to  discover  and  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  literary  world 
this  inestimable  monument  of  antiquity,  which  may  almost  with 
certainty  be  pronounced  to  be  unique:  its  mutilated  condition  must 
be  a  source  of  regret  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  these  matters,  but 
still  there  is  much  left,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  too  sanguine  in  the 
expectation  that,  by  its  means,  some  additional  light  will  be  thrown 
on  the  ancient  history  and  religions  of  India. 

I  must  now  conclude ;  I  do  not  despair  of  having  ray  proposals 
to  M.  Quatrem^re  acceded  to  by  the  French  Government^  but  should 
I  be  disappointed  I  venture  to  hope  that  at  some  future  period,  if  the 
more  serious  labours  of  my  profession  allow  of  it,  I  may  find  time 
to  edite  at  least  the  text  of  these  fragments  myself.  Believe  me,  my 
dear  sir,  most  sincerely  yours, 

William  H.  Morley. 
May  nth,  1839, 
15,  Serle'Sireet,  Lincoln's  Inn, 

P.S.  There  is  a  portion  of  the  Tdrikh  Al  Hind  wa  al  Sind  con« 
tained  in  a  MS.  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Colonel  Francklln. 
It  is  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  interlinear 
translation  and  occasional  notes  in  Persian.  It  commences  with  the 
eleventh  section  of  the  History  of  Hind,  and  continues  it  to  the  end 
of  the  account  of  Shdkmuni.  From  a  note  in  Persian  at  the  end  of 
the  MS.,  we  learn  that  this  translation  was  made  by  Abd  al  Kddir  of 
Divi,  in  Lakhnau,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1823,  by  order  of  Colonel  Francklin.  This  MS.  is  not,  however,  of 
any  use  in  collating  the  text,  as  it  was  copied  from  the  larger  one 
above  described}  this  is  proved  by  the  transcriber's  having  left  a 
blank  at  the  place  where  the  lacuna  occurs  in  the  large  MS.,  and 
noticing  in  the  margin  that  a  leaf  is  here  wanting  in  his  original. 

When  I  catalogued  this  MS.  I  wrote  to  Colonel  Francklin,  in  the 
expectation  that  he  would  be  able  to  give  me  some  information  on  the 
subject,  but  in  his  reply  he  said  that  he  had  "  forgotten  all  about  it 
except  having  written  to  Abd  al  Kadir  many  years  since  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  translation  of  Shdkmuni." 
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PosTCRiPT  BY  Mr.  Mo r ley. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  after  the  completion  of  the  preceding 
pages,  another  portion  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Jdmi  al  Tawdrikh 
has,  by  an  almost  incredible  chance,  come  to  light;  and  what  ren- 
ders the  fact  still  more  wonderful,  this  other  portion,  which  was 
procured  in  India  by  the  late  Colonel  Baillie,  is  a  part  of  the  iden» 
tical  volume  that  forms  the  subject  of  my  remarks.  When  I  first 
heard  of  the  circumstance  I  was  sanguine  in  my  expectations  that 
we  should  be  able  to  perfect  the  second  volume,  or  at  least  supply 
the  deficiency  in  that  which  I  consider  to  be  the  most  important 
part  nf  it,  viz.,  the  History  of  Hind  and  Sind,  but  unfortunately  this 
is  not  the  case,  our  MS.  containing,  as  we  have  seen,  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  few  leaves  of  Muhammadan  history,)  portions  of 
the  second  section  of  the  first  part  of  the  second  division  of  the 
second  volume,  whilst  that  of  Colonel  Baillie,  as  I  believe,  comprises 
the  greater  portion  of  the  first  section  of  the  same  part.  The  history 
of  Muhammad  in  Colonel  Baillie^s  MS.  may  be,  perhaps,  perfected 
from  that  of  the  Society  3  but  further  than  this  the  two  MSS.  do  not 
assist  each  other.  Professor  Forbes,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  this  precious  volume,  has  given  an  account  of  its  contents,  and 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  discovery,  in  a  paper  which 
follows. 

W.  H.  M. 
Sept.  2CM,  1839. 


Erratijm. — I  have  carulessly  sutfered  a  serious  error  to  escape  me  in  the 
preceding  pages.  The  passage  given  in  Note  8,  at  the  foot  of  page  27,  was  hastily 
transcribed  from  the  Persian  MS. ;  the  sentence  as  it  stands  is  incomplete ;  and, 
OS  is  obvious,  will  not  bear  the  meaning  imputed  to  it  in  the  text 
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Letter  of  Professor  Forbes. 
Read  2nd  Nov.,  1839. 


Sir, 


Mr.  W.  MoRLEY  has  kindly  presented  to  me  a  copy  of 
his  interesting  letter  addressed  to  Major- (xeneral  Briggs,  respecting 
the  portion  of  the  Jdmi  al  Tawdrikh,  now  in  the  Society^s  library. 
About  the  time  when  Mr.  Morley*s  communication  was  passing 
through  the  press,  I  accidentally  fell  in  with  a  much  larger  portion 
of  the  Jdmi  al  Tawdrikh,  comprising  one  half  the  original  volume, 
of  which  the  Society's  fragment  forms  about  one-fifth.  The  two  frag« 
ments  have  been  clearly  proved  (as  you  will  perceive  hereafter)  to  be 
parts  of  the  same  grand  original  -,  and  it  is  curious  enough  that  after 
many  years,  perhaps  centuries,  of  separation,  they  should  have  at 
last  met  in  a  portion  of  the  earth  so  remote  from  their  native  city.    * 

That  portion  of  the  Jdmi  al  Tawdrikh  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  present  hasty  and  imperfect  communication,  belonged  to  the  late 
Colonel  John  Baillie,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  that  eminent  Orientalist,  his  house  in  town 
was  let,  and  his  books  and  manuscripts  were  temporarily  removed  to 
the  house  of  a  friend  in  Soho  Square,  previous  to  their  being  conveyed 
to  the  family  estate  in  Inverness-shire  ^  They  have  remained  however 
undisturbed  in  Soho  Square  ever  since.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  happened 
to  have  a  pupil  who  Jived  in  the  same  house,  and  from  his  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  MSS.  I  felt  and  expressed  my  wishes  to  see  them, 
in  which  request  I  was  most  readily  indulged. 

The  first,  indeed  I  may  say  the  only,  work  that  caught  my  at- 
tention was  a  large  Arabic  manuscript  of  a  historical  nature,  written 
in  a  beautiful  and  very  old  Naskhi  hand,  with  many  pictures  very 
creditably  executed,  all  things  considered.  On  the  back  of  this  rare 
volume  is  written  in  a  distinct  Persian  hand  "  Tkrfkh  i  Tabari,"  and 
as  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  there  is  a  note  written  in  Persian,  on  a 
blank  page,  folio  154,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  translation. 
"  The  name  of  this  book  is  The  Tdrikh  i  Tabari,  (the  History  or  Chro- 
nicle of  Tabari,)  the  author's  autograph.  The  whole  number  of  leaves 
when  complete,  amounted  to  303  j  now  however,  some  erne  has  stolen 
and  carried  off  one  half  of  it,  or  about  150  leaves.  It  was  written 
by  the  author's  own  hand, in  the  year  of  ihe  lle;ira  7U6(a.d.  130G-7)." 

'  Colonel  Baillic*s  Books  and  Manuscripts  arc  entailed  property. 
VOL.    VI.  D 
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The  informatioQ  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  this  note,  is,  unfor« 
tunately,  rendered  very  suspicious,  by  the  date  given  in  the  con- 
clusion ',  as  Tabari  had  flourished  some  450  lunar  years  earlier.  On 
examining  the  work  itself,  I  found  that  the  Muhammedan  history 
came  down  to  the  last  of  the  Khalifas  of  Bagdad;  hence  it  could  not 
be  the  original  Tabari.  As  D'Herbelot,  however,  has  mentioned  two 
writers  who  have  continued  the  history  of  Tabari  down  to  their  own 
times,  I  thought  this  might  possibly  be  one  of  them,  and  in  order  to 
verify  the  circumstance,  I  took  the  Persian  version  with  me  next  day 
to  compare  them ;  but  after  making  the  most  liberal  allowance  for 
the  freedom  generally  used  by  Oriental  translators,  I  found  that 
the  two  could  never  have  been  intended  for  the  same  work.    Z 

Resolved,  if  possible,  to  arrive  at  some  satisfactory  conclusion 
respecting  the  MS.,  I  requested  a  very  intelligent  native^  of  India 
to  accompany  me  to  see  it.  The  moment  this  gentleman  looked  at 
it,  be  told  me  that  whether  it  was  Tabarf  or  not,  he  had  seen  the 
identical  book  some  months  back  in  a  house  where  he  visited.  On 
further  inquiry,  I  learned  that  the  book  to  which  he  alluded, 
belonged  to  the  Asiatic  Society.  Next  day  I  examined  the  Society's 
MS.  and  found,  as  I  had  concluded,  that  it  forms  part  of  the  half 
that  is  missing  in  Colonel  Baillie's  MS.  In  proof  of  this,  I  may 
mention  that  the  ink  and  the  handwriting  are  the  same  in  both. 
The  length  and  breadth  and  number  of  lines  in  each  page  are  the 
same,  and  the  paintings  are  in  the  same  style  in  both.  The  work 
had  been  numbered'  originally  by  leaves  or  folia,  as  is  usual  in 
Oriental  MS.  3  these  numbers  still  remain  on  the  second  page  of 
each  leaf,  and  every  leaf  of  the  Society's  fragment  is  missing  in 
Colonel  Baillie's  work.  There  is  no  question  then,  that  as  S&di 
hath  it,  "  they  are  limbs  of  one  another,"  for  assuredly  they  origi. 
nally  consisted  of  but  one  work. 

Colonel  Baillie's  MS.  contains  at  present  151  folia  or  leaves, 
being  as  nearly  as  possible  one  half  the  original  number,  as  stated  in 
the  Persian  note.  The  last  leaf  is  numbered  218,  so  that  sixty-seven 
leaves  are  wanting  to  complete  the  work  from  the  beginning  to  the 
last  leaf  now  remaining.  Of  these,  there  are  seven  leaves  in  the 
Society's  fragment  on  the  history  of  Muhammad.  They  are  num- 
bered (in  their  order)  57,  58,  63,  64,  66,  70,  and  74,  all  of  which 
are,  of  course,  missing  in  Colonel  Baillie's  MS.  If  these  seven  leaves 
were  restored  to  their  places  in  Colonel  B.'s  MS.  and  the  remainder  of 
the  Society's  fragment  subjoined,  they  would  altogether  form  a 
volume  of  210  folia,  there  being  still  a  deficiency  of  ninety-three 

'  Mir  Aful  AU,  Yakflfhm  the  lUUriU  of  Satin, 
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leaves-  Tbis  goes  on  the  supposition  that  the  number  origioally 
consisted  of  303  leaves^  as  stated  in  the  Pei'sian  note, 

T^ie  contents  pf  Colonel  Baillie's  MS.  may  he  conveniently 
classed  under  three  distinct  heads. 

1st.. From  the  commencement  to  folio  41. 

This  ''portion  of  the  work  is  perfect^  with  the  exception  of  the 
iifst  and  second  leaves  |  but  the  loss  of  these  is  greatly  to  be  la- 
mented^  as  they  may  have  contained  a  general  account  of  the  Mfhole 
volume,  and  an  outline  of  its  contents.  This  part  is  occupied  with 
the  history  of  Persia  and  Arabia  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
birth  of  Muhammad.  At  the  same  time  the  author  has  inserted, 
apparently  in  chronologipal  order,  copious  accounts  of  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets  of  the  0)d  Testanientj  Mso^  of  Alexander  the  Qreaf 
and  his  successors. 

2nd.  From  folio  41  to  folio  154. 

This  portion  conimences  with  the  genealogy  and  birth  of  |iltt- 
bammed.  It  then  gives  a  minute  account  of  his  )ife,  and  the  history 
of  his  successors  down  to  the  capture  of  Bagdad  by  Htilal^ii  Kh^n« 
A.H.  654 — A'B,  1^56.  This  part  of  the  work  is  strictly  confined  to 
tke  history  of  Muhammad  and  the  Khalifas,  the  events  nf  ^eh  year 
being  detailed  separately,  with  the  date  prefixed.  In  this  division 
there  are  missing  altogether  forty-six  leaves  j  but  by  r^plscing  the 
seven  leaves  already  mentioned  as  contained  in  the  Society's  MS.,  the 
lacuna  will  be  reduced  to  thirty-nine,  the  greater  part  of  which 
occurs  between  folios  70  and  107  inclusive,  which  treats  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  early  Khalifas.    From  folio  107  to  154  there  is  no  hiatus. 

3rd.  From  folio  154  to  217. 

The  third  part  treats  of  the  history  of  Persia  under  the  Ghaznavi, 
the  Saljiiki,  and  the  Atabeg  dynasties.  Like  the  first,  it  is  of  a 
somewhat  miscellaneous  character :  the  history  of  Persia  is  its  lead- 
ing feature.  At  the  same  time  the  author  notices,  in  chronological 
order,  such  illustrious  personages  and  remarkable  events  as  came 
within  his  knowledge  among  other  nations,  particularly  among  the 
Christians.  In  this  portion  there  are  nineteen  leaves  missing,  and 
these  being  towards  the  end,  I  cannot  say  how  far  the  history 
extends-^probably  to  the  author's  own  times. 

Folios  217  and  218,  (the  last  in  the  volume,)  are  occupied  with 
the  history  of  the  kings  of  Kh'drizm.  How  much  of  the  original 
volume  this  subject  occupied  is  uncertain.  From  219  to  248  inclu- 
sive, there  is  a  breach  which,  for  the  present,  we  cannot  repair.  At 
folio  249  the  Society's  MS.  commeuces  the  history  of  Khata,  and 

D  2 
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proceeds  uninterruptedly  to  folio  300,  if  we  could  put  faith  in  num- 
bers, of  which  more  hereafter. 

Supposing  then  the  two  MS.  were  re-united,  there  would  still  be 

at  least  the  following  deficiency : —  FoL 

In  Part  1st,  containing  the  preface,  &c.  -         -         -  2 

In 2nd,  Muhammad  and  the  early  Khalifas,         -         -     39 

In 3rd,  the  latter  history  of  Persia,  &c.  -         -         19 

Between  fol.  219  and  248  inclusive,  (subject  uncertain)      -     30 
Folia  301,  302,  and  303,  at  the  end      -         -         -         -  3 

Total         .         -     93 

I  have  reason  to  suspect,  however,  that  the  volume  consisted 
originally  of  more  than  303  leaves.  In  the  Society*s  MS.  there  is 
a  lacuna  of  some  leaves  in  the  life  of  Shakmuni,  while  the  numbers 
of  the  folia  proceed  without  any  interruption.  This  can  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  the  folia  were  numbered  some  time  after 
the  work  was  written,  but  previous  to  its  present  dismemberment  5 
and  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  ink  used  in  the  numbers  differs 
considerably  from  that  of  the  text.  The  person  who  wrote  the  num- 
bers may  have  known  as  little  about  the  nature  and  contents  of  the 
work  as  the  writer  of  the  Persian  note,  who  called  it  The  History 
of  Tabarf  j  and  hence,  I  should  think,  arose  the  mistake. 

I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  in  what  part  of  India  Colonel 
Baillie  procured  his  MS.,  but  I  should  say,  most  probably  at 
Lakhnau,  where  he  was  long  resident.  That  the  Society's  fragment 
came  from  that  quarter,  within  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  can 
be  easily  proved.  There  is  a  duplicate  of  the  life  of  Shakmuni  in 
the  Society's  library,  transcribed  at  Devf,  a  village  or  district  of 
Lakhnau,  in  May,  1823  ^  That  this  was  done  from  the  Society's 
original  is  all  but  certain,  for  the  same  hiatus  occurs  in  the  copy  as 
in  the  original.  The  transcriber  there  mentions,  in  a  note,  that 
"  there  is  one  leaf  missing  (in  the  original) ;"  but  I  am  afraid,  if  we 
judge  from  circumstances,  that  ten  leaves  would  have  been  nearer  the 
mark.  In  the  life  of  Shakmuni  there  are  twenty-one  sections,  of 
which  about  ten  are  lost  (from  the  seventh  to  the  seventeenth). 
Each  section  before  and  after  the  lost  part  occupies  at  an  average  a 
single  leaf.  I  cannot  believe,  then,  that  the  ten  lost  sections  could 
have  been  comprised  in  one  leaf,  particularly  as  what  remains  of  the 
seventeenth  section  alone  occupies  a  leaf  and  half  a  page.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  then,  that  there  may  be  other  lacunae  which  may  have 

^  Vide  Mr.  Morley's  Note,  page  23. 
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escaped  the  notice  of  the  person  who  numhered  the  leaves — a  point 
which  can  be  ascertained  only  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  work  itself. 

Should  this  brief  account  be  deemed  worthy  of  insertion  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society^  (perhaps^  in  company  with  Mr.  Mor* 
ky's  more  ample  communication  J  it  may  prove  the  means  of  exciting 
our  numerous  Orientalists  in  India  to  make  inquiries  for  the  remain* 
ing  fragments  of  this  rare  volume. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  both  the  portions  of  the 
work  now  in  London,  came  from  Lakhnau ;  and  in  that  quarter  it 
is  probable  the  rest  may  yet  be  recovered.  Mr.  Morley  has  given 
an  accurate  fac-simile  of  a  portion  of  folio  74,  and  I  may  add,  that 
where  no  breaks  occur,  each  page  contains  thirty- five  of  such  lines. 
Finally,  such  numbers  as  I  have  stated  to  be  missing,  will,  most 
probably,  have  remained  on  the  leaves  of  the  lost  fragments,  which 
may  thus  be  easily  identified. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  I  had  the  honour  of  requesting  the  attention 
of  the  Society  to  some  rare  Oriental  works  mentioned  in  a  Persian 
catalogue  of  the  hbrary  of  Farz&da  Kuli,  or  some  such  name.  In  the 
historical  department  of  that  catalogue,  one  of  the  first  books  entered 
is,  "  The  Chronicle  of  Tabari,  the  author*s  autograph,  in  the  Arabic 
language,  with  seventy  pictures  of  Saints,  his  Eminence  the  Prophet^ 
and  sundry  kings,  very  rare.**  Now  I  strongly  suspect  that  the 
work  here  described,  is  none  other  than  Colonel  Baillie^s  MS.  of  the 
Jdmi  al  Tawdrikh,  The  number  of  pictures  in  Col.  Baillie*s  half,  is 
really  seventy ,  and  among  these  is  a  portraiture  of  Muhammad.  The 
writer  of  the  catalogue  received  the  work  as  he  found  it  marked  on 
the  back,  and  in  the  Persian  note,  folio  154,  without  troubling  his 
head  about  its  contents.  What  renders  this  supposition  still  more 
probable  is,  that  the  Jdmi  al  Tawdrikh  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  as  one  of  Farzada  Kuli's  books.  Upon  the  whole  then, 
there  is  good  reason  to  infer  that  Colonel  Baillie's  MS.  some  forty 
years  back,  was  one  of  the  many  rare  works  described  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Farzada  Kuli's  library  3  and  if  that  treasure  be  not  ere  now 
dispersed,  I  should  suggest  that  search  should  be  made  for  it  in  the 
kingdom  of  Oude. 

Before  I  conclude  these  hasty  remarks,  I  cannot  help  observing 
that  the  Jdmi  al  Tawdrikh  does  not  seem  so  very  scarce  a  book 
among  eastern  writers*,  as  M,  de  Quatrbmere  would  lead  us  to  sup- 

1  It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  the  Jdmi  al  Taiedrikh,  alluded  to  by  Mirk- 
bond,  &c.,  refers  only  to  the  Tarikh  %  Gh&z&niy  or  first  volume,  but  not  to  the 
last  three.  I  must  say,  however,  that  I  cannot  perceive  why  these  writers  should 
have  so  misapplied  the  term  Collection  of  Ilistones,  to  the  history  of  a  )>articular 
nation,  which,  besides,  had  a  separate  title  of  its  own.     I  may  further  mention  that, 
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pose.  It  is  inferred,  for  instance,  that  Mirkhohd  and  KhondemCr 
"were  either  ignorant  of  its  existence,  or  borrowed  from  it  without 
ackrowledgment.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  Mirkhond,  in  the  preface 
to  tV.e  Rozat-al'Saffa,  mentions  this  very  work  as  one  of  the  sources 
to  which  he  was  indebted  for  his  materials.  His  words  are',  "  Kh^aja 
Rash(d  tablb,  sdhib-i  Jdmi,  that  is,  Khaja  Rash(d,  the  physician, 
author  of  the  Jdmi,**  i.e.  The  Collection,  or  Universal  History.  Of 
Khondemfr,  I  do  not  happen  to  possess  a  copy,  but  at  all  events, 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Jrnni, 
as  he  must  have  read  the  works  of  his  immediate  predecessor^ 
Mirkhond.  It  would  be  endless  as  well  as  useless  to  mention  other 
writers  who  allude  to  the  Jdmi  al  Tawdrikh,  In  the  introduction  to 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Kimiya-e-Sa  diat^  the  author  expresses  his 
obligations  to  the  Jdmi  al  Tattdrikh,  of  Kh*dja  Rashidj  the  wa2(r« 
Even  the  very  thieves  who  stole  the  Society's  fragment  out  of  the 
volume  DOW  in  possession  of  Colonel  Baillie*s  successor,  seemed 
to  have  very  well  known  what  they  were  about,  for  the  fragment  is 
marked,  "azJdmi  al  Tawdrlkhy"  i.e.  out  of  the  Collection  of  Historieis. 

In  the  Society's  MS.,  No.  1 4,  already  alluded  to  as  being  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  old  fragment  of  the  life  of  Shakmuni,  there  ib  prefixed 
(in  Persian)  an  accouiit  of  the  author  and  his  works,  of  which,  as  it 
is  not  long,  a  translation  is  here  subjoined.  "  It  is  well  knovm  that 
the  Jdmi  at  Tawdrifck,  cottipiled  by  Kh'kja  Rashid  al-d(n,  contains  a 
history  of  the  whole  world,  both  as  regards  the  lives  of  the  prophets^ 
and  the  mannets  and  conduct  of  the  kings  of  every  region.  In  the 
same  work  the  writer  hath  also  given  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
India;  for  he  had  learned  something  of  the  tenets  of  the  sages  of 
that  country  {torn  (competent)  people,  and  part  (of  his  information) 
he  had  from  the  book  of  Abul  HhAn  Birtiui,  who,  having  frequently 
travelled  to  India  in  the  service  of  Sultan  Mahmtid,  the  son  of  Sa« 
baktagin,  had  held  intercourse  with  the  sages  of  that  country.  After 
he  had  made  thorough  proficiency  in  the  sciences  of  the  Indian  phi-* 
losophers,  he  translated,  from  the  Indian  language  into  the  Arabic 
tongue,  the  book  of  Patankal,  or  Patanjal,  which  is  a  collection  of 
all  the  sciences,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  the  sages  of 
Hind,  (like  the  Kitah  i  Sh^ffa,  by  Shaikh  al-rasi^  It  contains  an 
account  of  all  their  various  sects,  and  the  history  of  their  ancient 

in  a  MS.  in  my  poflsession,  entitled  Majma  al  Ohar&iby  the  J&mi  al  TawMk^  i» 
footed  on  a  matter  of  ohitaology  whidh  is  aasnredly  froni  the  latter  Tolumes,  stating 
ihat,  "  from  the  faU  of  Adam  to  the  birth  of  Mohammad  there  had  elapsed  6108 
yeu%  six  months^  and  ten  dajrs  I** 
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kings^  ftkd  tht  life  of  Shakmnni,  w^ho,  according  to  their  opinion, 
and  the  testimony  of  KHmakshari  al  Bakhshi  al  Kashmiri,  is  the 
guiding  prophet  of  the  people  of  Hind  and  Khati.  To  this  work 
he  gave  the  name  of  Patanjnl,  a  copy  of  which  he  carried  away  with 
him. 

"  Since  the  history  and  actions  of  Shakmnni,  who  was  once  the 
prophet  of  the  people  of  India,  have,  through  the  lapse  of  time,  sunk 
into  oblivion,  I,  the  meanest  of  God*s  servants,  Abd  ul  K&dir,  resi" 
deat  of  Devi,  of  Lakhnau>  ha^e  transcribed  the  following  account  of 
hina  firom  the  Jdmi  tti  TatDdrikh.  And,  at  the  request  of  the  high 
in  dignity  and  rank,  Major  Herbert,  t  have  made  a  translation  of  it 
into  easy  Persian.  In  certain  parts  the  original  was  defective  and 
obliterated;  these  defects,  with  their  proposed  corrections,  I  have 
marked  on  the  margin.     Deo  soli  scientia.'* 

I  have  nothing  farther  to  add  respecting  this  rare  and  ancient 
work,  except  to  express  my  regret  that  it  has  not  been  deposited  in 
the  Society's  library,  where  it  might  be  accessible  to  Oriental  scholars. 
There  may  be  other  valuiable  MSB.  in  Colonel  Baillie*s  collection, 
which  I  hav«  not  had  time  to  examine ;  and  I  shall  only  mention 
here,  a  very  fine  copy  of  the  Mahdbhdrata,  It  is  beautifully 
written  on  bne  roll  of  fine  paper,  laid  on  cotton  or  silk,  and  abounds 
with  well-executed  paintings,  representing  most  of  the  complicated 
events  described  in  Hindu  mythology.  I  believe  it  contains  the 
whole  work,  as  the  writing  is  extremely  small,  though  very  distinct. 
The  roll  is  about  220  feet  long,  and  I  should  say  from  four  to  five 
inches  wide  within  the  margin,  which  is  ornamented  and  illumined 
throughout. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

D.  Forbes. 
8,  Al/red'Streetf  Bedford- square, 

26th  October,  1839. 


P.S.  In  the  preceding  letter  I  have  alluded  to  a  Persian  MS.  in 
the  Society's  possession,  entitled  a  Catalogue  of  ike  Library  of  Far- 
zdda  KuH.  This  work  is  frequently  quoted  by  my  friend  M.  Garcin 
de  Tassy,  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Hindoni  et  Hindoustani,  lately 
published  3  for  which  reason  I  beg  leave  to  subjoin  the  following 
extract  from  an  account  of  it,  which  was  read  at  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  1838. 

"  The  accompanying  MS.  is  a  catalogue  of  books  in  the  Arabic, 
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Persian,  and  Hindu  languages,  amounting,  on  a  rough  estimate,  to 
upwards  of  2000  volumes.  It  is  fairly  "written  and  well  arranged, 
the  works  being  classed  under  the  different  subjects  of  which  they 
treat,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  second  blank  leaf  at  the 
beginning,  where  I  have  given  an  abstract  of  the  contents. 

"  Of  the  works  here  mentioned,  many,  I  believe,  are  unknown, 
even  by  name,  in  this  country  3  but  there  is  one  in  particular  which 
merits  attention,  as  it  has  been  long  given  up  for  lost  by  the  Orien« 
talists  of  Europe.  I  allude  to  the  original  Arabic  text  of  the  Chro^ 
nicies  of  Tabari,  which  is  here  described  (p.  1 0)  as  follows : — *  The 
Chronicles  of  Tabari — the  Authors  Autograph,  with  seventy  portraits 
of  prophets,  his  Eminence  the  Apostle,  and  various  princes,  in  ths 
Arabic  Language — RARE.' 

''  Here  then  it  is  evident  that  the  original  of  Tabari  existed  (in  all 
probability)  in  India  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  Unfortu- 
nately there  is  no  date,  nor  name  of  person  or  place  mentioned  in 
the  book,  from  which  we  could  discover  of  whose  library  it  is  the 
catalogue.  The  last  words  are  the  writer's  name,  Ddvar  Bakhsh,  a 
piece  of  information  of  no  great  consequence.  On  the  first  blank 
leaf  some  one  has  written,  barbarously  enough,  in  Roman  charac< 
ters  ^  what  I  believe  is  intended  for  Persian,  and  apparently  signifies 
'  A  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Ferzada  Kole;  but  even  this  affords 
us  very  little  enlightenment.  I  am  led,  however,  to  infer  from  cir- 
cumstances— in  the  first  place,  that  the  book  has  been  written 
within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  3  this  is  evident  from  its  mention- 
ing (p.  90)  the  Diwdn  0/  Sauda,  a  Hindustani  poet,  who  died  only  a 
few  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Se- 
condly, it  is  a  catalogue  of  the  library  of  some  prince,  as  may  indeed 
be  inferred  from  its  extent,  but  still  more  from  an  expression  that 
occurs  in  page  95,  viz.,  '  A  list  of  the  books  remaining  in  the  old 
chest  belonging  to  his  August  and  Sublime  Highness.'  Thirdly  and 
lastly,  there  is  every  reason  to  infer,  that  the  prince  alluded  to  was 
Indian,  from  the  number  of  Hindf  books  mentioned  in  the  catalogue, 
and  in  the  list  referring  to  the  old  chest  aforesaid. 

"  If  the  above  inferences  may  be  relied  on,  we  have  reason  to  hope 
that  the  original  and  genuine  text  of  Tabari,  the  Livy  of  Arabia,  may 
yet  be  recovered.  It  would  seem  that  an  ancient  manuscript  of  it 
did  lately  exist  in  India,  and  is,  in  all  probability,  there  still.  As  to 
its  being  the  autograph  of  the  author,  I  believe  we  are  to  take  that 
expression  '  cum  grano  salis*  as  we  do  the  originals  of  Corregio  and 
Rubens,  &c.,  so  very  plentiful  among  picture  dealers  and  amateurs- 

'  It  runs  thus,— Feritht  Khootab  Khanna  Ferzada  Kole. 
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fiat  whether  the  MS.  here  alluded  to,  be,  or  be  not,  the  author  s 
own  copy  is  a  question  of  minor  importance.  The  main  object  is 
to  rescue  it,  ere  it  be  too  late,  from  that  state  of  obscurity  in  which  it 
at  present  lies,  and  to  that  end  I  have  been  induced  to  lay  this  brief 
and  imperfect  notice  of  it  before  the  members  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 
It  is  probable  that  some  individual  out  of  that  learned  body  may  be 
able  to  trace  the  history  of  the  MS.  catalogue  here  presented.  The 
booksellers  from  whom  I  had  it^  could  tell  me  nothing  as  to  whence 
it  came^  or  whose  it  had  been. 

**  It  would  be  tedious  to  notice  many  of  the  rare  works  mentioned 
in  the  catalogue ;  there  are  a  few,  however,  which  I  cannot  pass  over. 
In  page  1 1,  we  have  '  The  Mustafa  Ndma,  in  the  metre  of  the  Shah- 
n&ma,  containing  the  history  of  Persia  (or  rather  of  Islamism)  from 
Muhammad  to  Tahmasp  of  the  Sufi  family,  amounting  to  1 04,000 
couplets,  beautifully  written,  and  ornamented  with  gold  dust.* 
Such  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  description  given  of  this  stu- 
pendous work,  which  is  very  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  Shahnama, 
and  embraces  a  period  of  about  a  thousand  years. 

"  Further  on,  among  the  works  on  Philosophy,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric, 
are  mentioned  several  pieces  translated  from  Aristotle,  Plato,  and 
other  wise  men  of  Greece,  all  of  which  are  highly  interesting.  There 
is  also  a  Persian  translation  of  the  Mak&mdt  of  Hariri,  which  would 
be  invaluable  in  explaining  many  passages  of  that  learned,  but,  to  us, 
obscure  writer." 

To  the  above  remarks,  written  nearly  two  years  ago,  I  must  now  add 
my  altered  belief  that  the  Tarikh  i  Tabari,  mentioned  in  the  catalogue^ 
is  nothing  else  than  Colonel  Baillie's  MS.  of  the  Jdmi  al  Tawdrikh, 
This  I  infer  from  the  identity  of  the  description  given  of  both,  and, 
above  all,  from  the  number  of  pictures  agreeing  in  both.  The 
doubts  which  I  might  feel  as  to  the  genuineness  of  Tabari*s  autograph, 
do  not  apply  to  the  Jdmi  al  Tawdrikh.  Tabari  lived  a  thousand 
years  ago  -,  and  Rashid  al  Din  finished  his  history  only  as  far  back 
as  a  little  more  than  half  that  period.  That  the  Jdmi  al  Tawdrikh  is 
really  and  truly  what  it  purports  to  be,  viz,  the  author's  own  copy, 
written  under  his  own  inspection,  I  have  not  the  least  reason  to 
doubt,  as  I  have  seen  manuscripts  of  an  older  date  in  as  good  a  state 
of  preservation.  Should  any  of  your  readers  feel  sceptical  on  this 
point,  they  may  easily  satisfy  themselves  by  carefully  examining 
the  hand- writing  and  paper,  and  comparing  the  same  with  others 
of  the  corresponding  era. 

D.  F. 
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Art.  III. —  Vocabulary  of  the  Maldiman  Language^  compiled  by 
Lieut.  W.  Christopher,  I.N,  Communicated  to  the  Bombay 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society^  by  John  Wilson,  D.D. 

Note  by  Dr.  Wilson. 

This  vocabalary  was  compiled  by  Mr.  CurtstopbeIi  daring  bis 
residence  on  the  Maldive  Islands.  I  have  prefixed  to  it  Hh  isktract 
from  a  communication  referring  to  it^  with  which  I  was  fiatvonred  at 
the  time  that  it  was  forwarded  to  me,  and  which  will  sufficiently' 
explain  several  circumstances  connected  with  its  preparation. 

There  can  he  little  doubt  entertained,  after  the  inspection  of  the 
vocabulary,  of  the  Indian  or  Cingalese  origin  of  the  great  body  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Maldives.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  first  pointed 
out  to  me  by  two  natives  of  Hinzttdn,  that  the  alphabet  now  in  use 
in  the  Maldives,  is  derived  principally  from  the  Arabic  numerals. 

J.  W. 


It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  of  acquiring  a  lang\iage 
without  any  guide  or  assistance :  all  languages  have  presented  much 
the  same  obstacles  to  the  first  students ;  I  hope  the  knowledge  t 
have  acquired  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  a  correct  beginnibg,  and 
future  progress,  according  to  the  old  adage,  will  then  be  easy. 

The  construction  of  the  Maldivian  is  evidently  akin  to  that  of  the 
languages  of  the  East  (India,)  so  that  no  possibility  of  a  doubt 
remains  (if  speech  is  a  just  criterion)  as  to  their  derivation  from  some 
eastern  people. 

The  accompanying  vocabulary  contains  the  words  which  I  have 
selected  from  notes,  sentences,  and  translations,  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  native  Maldivians,  and  t  think  they  may  be  fully 
relied  on  for  accuracy.  The  orthography  is  the  only  questionable 
part,  as  few  natives  adopt  the  same  mode  of  spelling  words  that  aiie 
not  in  common,  every  day,  use.  They  possess  no  grammar  of  their 
language  amongst  them,  at  least  my  inquiries  uniformly  met  with  a 
negative,  although  many  have  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  advantage 
of  a  standard  book  to  teach  f^om,  or  that  might  be  referred  to  in 
difficulties. 

In  rendering  the  -sounds  of  the  Maldive  letters,  I  have  followed 
the    system    generally   styled  the  classical^    in    distinction    from 
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Gilchrist's  Anglo-Roroan  method,  avoiding,  whenever  practicable, 
diacritical  marks,  being  fally  confident  that  no  one  will  pronoance  a 
native  dialect  without  persevering  endeavours  to  imitate  native 
speakers. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  full  twenty  thousand  persons  on 
those  islands  at  present,  but  their  numbers  are  evidently  diminishing 
rapidly,  although  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  people  are  known  to  reside 
permanently  in  a  foreign  land.  So  averse  are  the  island  authorities 
to  anything  like  emigration,  that  a  laudable  attempt  to  translate  the 
New  Testament,  by  means  of  a  Hindustani  Munshi,  failed  at  Bengal, 
the  man  who  was  engaged  having  been  recalled  by  the  Sultan  of 
MitH,  before  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  gone  through.  J  have  seen 
and  conversed  with  the  Maldivian  above  referred  to  (he  is  now  venera- 
bly gray),  and  he  spoke  of  his  engagement  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown^ 
with  readiness  and  evident  self-gratulation.  This  translation  (so  far 
as  it  goes)  is,  I  believe,  in  the  hands  of  the  Serampore  Missionaries. 

The  Alphabet  consists  of  eighteen  letters,  consonants,  the  vowels 
being  expressed  by  signs,  placed  over  or  under  the  letters,  as  here- 
after to  be  mentioned.  The  language  is  written  from  the  right  hand 
to  the  left\  None  of  the  letters  are  joined  in  writing,  but  it  is 
customary  to  intermix  sentences,  salutations,  &c.,  in  the  Arabic 
character,  which  might,  at  first,  mislead  a  person. 

'  In  the  remarks  upon  an  incomplete  alphabet,  given  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  V.  p.  79*^)  it  is  incorrectly  stated  that  the  Maldives 
write  from  left  to  right.  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society *8  Library  possesses  some 
Mmldive  MSS.  in  all  of  which  the  characters  are  written,  as  mentioned  in  the  text, 
from  right  to  left. — Ed. 
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MALDIVE  ALPHABET. 


Aucient 
fuim. 


7y 


o 


9D 
^ 

e. 


S' 


MiMlern 
furm. 


y 


Name. 
havieni... 
rhavieni.. 


J* 


> 

n 

> 


9 
s 


Value. 


naviem... 

rayieni... 
bavieni.. 

/avieni... 

kavieni... 


avieni.... 


wavieni .. 


mavieni.. 


favieni ... 
davieni... 
tavieni... 


Mmu 

gavieni... 

navieni... 

savicni... 
davieni... 


rh 


n 


I 


a 


REMARKS. 
The  ordinary  aspirate. 

Like  Rh  in  Rhine,  With  the  sokun  (<"),  it 
takes  the  sound  of  the  following  conso- 
nant. When  final,  it  is  silent.  Its 
ancient  sound  was  shri. 

As  in  English.  When  final^  sometimes 
like  ng. 

As  in  English. 

As  in  English.  All  vowels  except  o,  coming 
before  hy  take  the  sound  of  m.  (?) 

L  with  the  tongue  reverting  to  the  palate. 
As  in  English. 


Takes  the  sound  of  the  vowel  joined  to  it. 
With  the  sokun  it  is  sounded  like  g. 


w      Like  the  English  va  or  v. 


m      As  in  English. 


Like  the  English  /;  but  sometimes  inter* 
changed  with  the  aspirate  K 

The  dental  cf,  as  in  dew. 

The  dental  /.    The  sokmi  gives  this  letter 
the  short  sound  of  t. 

1        As  in  Englisli ;  sometimes  it  is  liquid^  as 
in  million, 

Z       As  in  guard.     It  is  always  hard. 

7i       As  in  English.   Sometimes  it  is  liquid,  as 
in  minion. 

s       As  in  English  ;  never  like  z. 

With  Uie  tongue  reverted  to  the  palate ; 
like  the  Sanskrit  cerebral  d. 


MM-TDITITAW  ILTETTTJEIR 


■♦— 


^rn  ffrr^^  v^  ^^i^  -rrr  f^^^ 


''*t       >        /  ■»   f        <»/// 


•    ft/  jv    cc    >      /  o        /  *c       ct     ■>      O      ^  »t  /9  •    '   ^ 


f^^y^    y  y^^^v    f^S    f)<yf^y^y    <T^y^^   jA^^^^ 


1  1 


9-Jyuy^^    ^^1)     )9^     -#/>^^      f)9^^f^Py^S^%/  ftry 


;«   ^-^  /^f   ^<^f 
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In  the  following  vocabnlary,  the  words  are  transcribed  froii^  the 
original  characters  into  the  corresponding  Roman  lettera  given  in 
the  alphabet.  The  fin^l  a  when  it  takes  the  sound  pf  g,  i^  represented 
by  an  italic  g ;  the  final  t^  which  takes  the  sound  of  a  very  short  \, 
is  written  K.  The  final  rh  which  is  silent,  is  represented  by  an 
apostrophe,  as  in  the  word  muli,  all,  in  the  original  characters  piulirh. 
When  the  rh  takes  the  sound  of  the  following  letter,  the  two  letters 
are  separated  by  a  stroke  placed  at  the  foot,  as  in  the  word 
maihafjakiyang,  to  abuse,  in  the  original  maibarhfakiyang.  Where 
the  rh  takes  another  sound,  the  original  characters  are  transcribed 
in  brackets^  as  under  the  word  Brass. 


VOCABULABY    OF    MALDIVIAN    WOBDS, 


ALPHABETICAILT  ARRAKOED. 


Abject 

- 

/oifu. 

Above     - 

- 

-    macha^. 

Abscess 

- 

mo/ohi. 

To  Abuse 

• 

-     matbaf/akiyang. 

Account 

- 

o/ung. 

Ache 

- 

-     rihe 

Acidity 

m 

hui. 

To  Add,  reckon  up 

- 

-    eg^kurang  [erhkurang]. 

Adze 

- 

od^. 

Aft 

- 

-    furagas. 

Afterwards     - 

- 

fahung. 

Again 

- 

•     didH. 

Age 

- 

un\uru. 

Aged      ^ 

- 

-    muskufiwe. 

Air 

- 

wde. 

All 

• 

-     huriha. 

All,  complete,  without  division 

muli*. 

Almond 

■ 

-     gobu,  midili. 

Aloud,  or  strongly 

• 

haruko. 

Also,  likewise  even 

• 

-     wes. 

Always 

• 

tdbadu,  hauhindu,  or  abadu 

Amber   - 

- 

-    goma,  miwaharu,  ab  ba. 

Ambergris 

■■iB^^ 

goma. 

Amulet 

- 

fandita,  tawi4u« 

Amusement 

• 

samdsa. 

Anchor                    « 

- 

nagili. 

Ancient 

- 

evela. 

Ancle     -                 -                 - 

- 

kuc^ahu/u. 

Angel              -                 ^ 

- 

malakatu>  or  malaikatu. 

Anger     -                 -                 - 

- 

difa. 

To  Angle 

- 

eruwdng. 

Answer 

- 

ruwabu. 

Ant 

• 

hini. 

Antelope,  or  animal  of  the  stag  species 

fu/a. 

Antimony 

n 

galadu. 

Anvil 

m 

kirunu. 

To  Apply,  an  auxiliary  verh 

lannang,  or  lang. 

Arm 

• 

at. 

right               - 

kan^l. 

left 

m 

wai. 

Arm's-length           -                 • 

riya^. 

Arrack,  or  spirit  generally 

- 

bagur£. 

Arsenic 

kokacR. 

To  Ascend 

- 

ar^ng. 

To  Ask 

ah^'. 

To  Assemble  - 

- 

reskurang. 

Astrology 

nakaiterekang. 

Attendant  on  the  Sultan  or  great 

men. 

police,  &c,       - 

- 

kucTibe. 

Awl 

- 

torufdkarhi. 

Awning 

•• 

satari. 

Axe 

- 

furo. 

Babe       - 

. 

/adaring,  /akudi. 

Back 

- 

buri. 

Bad         - 

- 

nub£ 

Bag 

- 

goni. 

Bag  of  cloth,  &c. 

«■ 

kotalu. 

Bait 

- 

e^mas. 

Bale 

- 

gatari. 

Ball,  of  thread,  &c. 

• 

teri. 

Barber 

•• 

bobal^lamihung. 

Bare,  empty  or  finished    - 

- 

bus. 

Bark,  or  shell  of  Crustacea,  and 

also  of 

eggs 

• 

torhi 
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Bastard 

- 

na  halalu. 

Bat,  or  flying  fox 

- 

waha. 

To  Bathe 

a                                               • 

fengwarang. 

Battle 

- 

ang-gar^ma. 

Bayonet,  fork,  &c. 

- 

tila. 

Beach 

- 

atiri. 

Beacon,  or  lighthouse 

- 

hung-gula. 

Beak 

- 

tung. 

Beam,  log,  post 

•                                               • 

wakaru. 

Bean,  the  plant 

•                                               • 

himeri. 

\  for  seeds 

«^- 

Beard 

- 

tubu/i. 

To  Beat 

- 

ta/ung. 

Beauty 

- 

wat^taru. 

Bed 

- 

tangmati. 

Bee 

- 

maburu. 

honey 

- 

kolang  duru. 

Beetle 

- 

gdfu/i. 

Before,  previous 

- 

iha^. 

•frftTit                     m 

Iciirimnfi 

Beggar 

A 1 vU  w                                    — 

•                                            • 

A  u  t  iiua  III  • 

salang  do  mihung. 

Behind,  or  afterpart 

•                                              ai 

furagas. 

Bell 

- 

ragawi/u. 

Bellows 

m                                           m 

giruba. 

Betel,  or  Areca  nut 

m                                           m 

fuwa^. 

Bird 

- 

duni. 

The  young  Bird 

- 

/aouni. 

To  Bite  - 

- 

dalgannang. 

Bitter 

m                                           ■ 

hiti. 

Black,  met,  sullen,  rev 

engeful 

ka/u. 

Blacksmith,  or  iron-striker 

daga</utaMmihung. 

Blade,  or  leaf 

- 

gahufal. 

To  Bla«t,  tear  open 

- 

fa/ang. 

Blaze,  live  embers 

- 

hu/u. 

Blind,  dark 

••                 M 

andiri  [arhdiri]. 

Block,  of  a  pulley    - 

- 

kaf^fi. 

Blood 

- 

le. 

To  Blow 

m                                              «■ 

fumeng. 

used  of  hair  as 

well  as  of  flowers 

fe/ang. 

Blue 

s                 • 

ml. 

Blunt,  or  coarse 

. 

fala. 

Boat,  ship's 

- 

barukas. 

— —  small,  or  punt 

••                 * 

doni. 
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Boftt»  fiihing 

m 

ooR. 

• 

datum  0(A. 

• 

fura^n  od\. 

Body 

• 

gal. 

Bolt 

• 

kabilu. 

Bone 

• 

kdrhi. 

Bonito,  or  goomulmutch 

- 

kan^nelimas. 

Book 

• 

fol. 

Boom,  for  closing  a  passage 

- 

ta/uwakam. 

Bottle,  the  ball  or  cocoon  of 

a  caterpillar, 

&c 

fufi. 

Bottom,  lower  part 

fu. 

Bow 

woc?^(/uni. 

Bowels 

ba(fu. 

Bowl,  for  pounding  rice 

wang. 

Box                .               - 

forhi. 

Boy        • 

futu. 

Brain 

sikuoH. 

Brats 

rangwanl6  [raugwarhl6] 

Bread,  biscnit 

rorhi. 

Bread  fhiit 

. 

babu-keu. 

Breast             »                • 

uramati. 

Breath,  also  applied  to  the  soul  and  life 

} 

furana. 

of  animals 

- 

newd. 

Breeches 

• 

rang-gawa/u. 

Bright,  splendour,  comeliness 

• 

riiti. 

To  Bring 

• 

gennang. 

Brinjall 

- 

barhi. 

Broad 

- 

fu/au. 

Broom 

• 

ilurhifati. 

Brother,  or  male  relation 

rly  equal 

in 

age 

- 

bebe. 

or 

male 

re- 

lation,  is  called 

• 

koku. 

Brush 

«■ 

jaha(/u. 

Buffalo 

- 

migunu. 

Bug 

m 

tang-makunu. 

Build,  with  stone  and  brick,  { 

is  a 

wall 

lang. 

Bull,  male  of  the  species 

- 

firiheng-geri. 

Bureau 

•• 

alimdri. 

To  Bum 

• 

angdang. 

To  Bury 

- 

wa/ulang. 

TOL.    VI. 

E 

£0 
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Butterfly 

koU. 

Button,  or  knob 

•                 ■• 

-    go. 

To  Buy 

gan^nang. 

Cabin 

kuc^a  hiyau. 

Cable 

•                 * 

•     kebu. 

Cage 

korhi. 

Calf,  of  leg 

m                                     m 

•     kud^kaZuwdmas. 

To  Call 

gowang. 

Calm      - 

- 

•f    madu. 

To  Calm,  to  smootb,  met,  to  pacify  - 

madu-kurang. 

Calmly,  with  composure 

-     madung. 

Camel 

• 

6g. 

Candle   - 

m                                     m 

-     o^-bat^ti. 

Candle-bolder 

m 

samedang. 

Cane 

m                                          m 

-     et^teu. 

Cannon 

m                                        m 

bae/i. 

Canvas 

- 

-     kitani. 

Capstan 

- 

sobu. 

Carcase 

- 

-     ka^. 

Cardamum 

»                                   m 

elangtiri. 

Cargo 

m                                          m 

-     malu. 

Carpenter 

- 

wa^ng  kur4mihung. 

Carpet    - 

- 

-     d(!ila. 

Carriage 

• 

haru. 

Cask      - 

- 

.     flfu. 

To  Cast,  or  tbrow 

m                                   m 

e/ang. 

To  Castigate 

- 

-     taMng. 

Cat 

^                                                                  M 

bu/au. 

Cataract,  a  disease  of  the  eye 

muharu,  or  lolumau. 

To  Catch 

- 

-     hifang. 

To  Caulk 

m                                        m 

ko/ang,or  maramatu-kuraog 

Cerling-clotb   - 

-     sangduwa. 

Chain  cable     - 

- 

hilihila  kebu. 

Chair 

- 

-    adaradagocfi. 

Chandelier 

- 

dulisa*. 

Charcoal 

- 

-     aguru. 

Charm 

- 

tawldu'. 

Chart     - 

•                                ■ 

-     muruba. 

Cheap 

- 

tiyage. 

Cheat 

- 

-     yahu^. 

Chest,  bosom 

•                                  • 

mc,  or  uramati. 

Chest  of  drawers 

m 

-     alim^ri. 
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used  over  some  con- 


Chetah 

To  Chew 

— —  in  high  language 

Chicken 

Child 

Chin 

Chisel 

Cholera 

Cinnamon 

Circular  mark 

sonants 
To  Circumcise 

Citron    -  -  - 

Clean  .  .  . 

To  Clear 

To  Clip  -  •  . 

Cloth,  woollen 

cotton 

Clothes-line 

Cloud  -  •  . 

Coarse,  or  thick 

Cock  •  •  . 

Cockscomb 

Cocoa-nut        -  -  - 

palm 

Coffee,  prepared 

— the  bean 

To  Cohabit      -  -  - 

Coir       -  -  . 

Cold 

Colour    -  -  - 

Comb  -  -  - 

Comfort,  or  ease,  relief  in  pain,  &c. 
Common,  coarse,  ordinary 
Compass,  navigator's 

a  mathematical  instrument 

Complete,  all 

Compound,  or  court-yard 

Confounded,  perplexed 

To  Consider,  reckon,  judge 

To  Continue,  await 

To  Contract    -  -  - 

Copper  -  -  - 


waguedurc^. 

duf^ng, 

dussuw^ng. 

fiyo^. 

daring,  or  kuding. 

daidoA. 

wadang  karhi. 

hodoroga. 

fonitori. 

sukung. 
gebainddng. 
ntanduru  [nlarhduru]. 
s^u. 
filuwdng. 
kaf^fang. 
band^u. 
feli. 
rihang. 
wil^. 
fala. 
hau. 

sang-dfing. 
karhi. 
rij\ 
bung, 
gahuwa. 
kangkurang. 
ronu. 
hihu. 
kula. 
funa. 
ardmu. 
dera. 
samuga. 
farugalu. 
mu/i*. 
goti. 
hairang. 

insafukurang  [irhsdfukurang] 
Inmnang,  tibeng 
hing-dang.  *  % 

ratulo.  ^ 

E  2 
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Coral,  white    - 

•                                      m 

hiri. 

—   black 

m 

-    indari  [irhdari]. 

Cork 

- 

uguri. 

Corpse   - 

• 

-     kaburu. 

Cotton 

a                                      m 

kafa. 

Couch,  bedstead,  seat 

m 

-     ed\x. 

Cough 

»                                          m 

kessang. 

To  Count 

m 

•    gunang. 

Country 

m                                       9 

r^je. 

Cow 

• 

-     geri. 

Cowrie,  small  paper  one 

m                                        « 

kufi  boli. 

iitfk^vr          _ 

-    kafihi  boli. 
kakuni. 

Crab,  sea         .                 •                 • 

—  land 

• 

-     baruweli. 

Crack,  or  crevice 

•                                  m 

redu. 

Crane 

m 

-    ilurhi,  or  bu/itubi. 

Crayfish 

m                                     m 

hihi. 

Crease,  weapon 

m 

-    kanjani. 

To  Create,  make 

- 

hadang,  or  hadaw^ng. 

Criers,  that  call  to  prayers 

-     mudimu. 

Crime,  sin 

- 

fafu. 

Crooked 

-     gudu,  or  ba/u. 

Crow 

- 

ka/u. 

To  Cry 

•     rong,  or  ronang. 

Cubit 

"                                         m 

murhe. 

Cuckoo 

•     koweli. 

Cummin 

m 

diri. 

Cup 

-     tari. 

Curry 

- 

riha. 

To  Cut,  or  cleave 

-     kandang,  or  kanr/dng. 

Danger,  shoal,  &c. 

-     maris^. 

Dark 

*                                    • 

andiri  [arhdiri]. 

Date 

-     kaduru. 

Daughter 

- 

anghcng  daring. 

Dav 

•     duas. 

Deaf 

* 

biru. 

Dear 

-     tadu. 

Deck 

•                                    «• 

ta/7u. 

Declination 

-     m^u. 

Deep 

m                                           m 

fung. 

Deer,  antelope 

-     fu^. 

Delay 

m                                           m 

las. 
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Deril 

• 

sditinu,  handi. 

Dew 

• 

m 

fini. 

Dholl      - 

mugu. 

Dial 

- 

m 

wakigdng. 

To  Die 

maruwedang,  or  middng. 

To  Dig 

• 

- 

konang. 

Dirt 

kuni. 

Disease  of  the  eye 

.- 

- 

ros-huwandu  [ros-huwarhdul 

Disgrace 

albu. 

Dish 

- 

- 

dolang-gu; 

Distance 

duru. 

Distinct,  various 

• 

- 

waki. 

Dbtinctions  in  dress,  privileges 

by  birth, 

rank,  or  from  the  Sultan 

- 

hud^da. 

Dive 

• 

- 

finang. 

Divide 

- 

- 

ge/akurang. 

To  Do  or  make,  an 

auxiliary 

verb 

in 

forming  the  active 

voice  - 

kurang. 

Dog 

- 

• 

ba/u. 

Donkey 

• 

himdru. 

Door 

. 

m 

doru. 

Dragon-fly 

* 

furodar/i  duni. 

'  the  large  yellow  species  - 

lofindu  [lofirhdu]. 

Draught,  or  chess  board 

rasuwagoffi. 

Dream 

% 

huwafeng. 

To  Drink 

- 

bong,  hipawang,  bal^lawang. 

Drum 

• 

beru. 

Drunkard 

amalumihung. 

To  Dry 

- 

hikang. 

Duck 

asduni. 

Dumb 

• 

mamanu. 

Dungerec-cloth 

kacfiki. 

To  Dust 

- 

folang. 

Dysentery 

berahing-ga. 

Ear 

kang-fai. 

Earth,  the  ground 

• 

- 

bing. 

■            mould 

- 

weli. 

East,  sun,  time 

* 

- 

iru. 

To  Eat,  to  commoners 

- 

kang. 

age 

- 

kfincT  balla'.vnii'T*- 

Ik^IiflL      L/C%I1C%  tV  CT  1 1^  . 

. used  in  the  high 

est  modo 

of  saying 

a  person  eats 

• 

- 

fario/uku/uw  wau^. 
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christopheb's  vocabulary  op 


Edge,  point 

- 

-     tunu. 

Eel 

- 

wcne. 

Egg       - 

- 

-     bis. 

Eight-sided  or  edged 

• 

angdara,  angari. 

Elder,  or  counsellor 

1 

•     niuskuli^. 

Elephant 

- 

mdtang,  or  eg. 

To  Empty 

- 

•     huskuravg. 

Empty,  bare    - 

- 

bus. 

Enemy 

« 

-    adungweke,ad^watU|ha8ad£. 

Enter 

- 

wan^nang. 

To  Erect,  build,  set  up 

- 

-     a/ang. 

Evening 

m 

hawiru. 

Every    - 

- 

-    hurhiha,  or  em^me 

Evil  spirit 

- 

- 

jin,ni. 

Exact,  proper 

- 

-     bum. 

To  Excavate,  cut  out 

- 

w 

ukurang. 

Exceedingly 

* 

-     sing-ga. 

To  become  Extinct,  to  end 

- 

niwang. 

To  Extinguish,  to  put  out 

- 

•     niw^ilang. 

Eye 

- 

16. 

Eyebrow 

- 

-     buma. 

Eyelash 

- 

esfiya. 

Eyelid 

- 

-     lolubocH. 

Face 

. 

munu. 

Faint  or  weak 

- 

-    ba/i,  dlas. 

Fair,  whitish 

- 

dong. 

To  Fall 

- 

-     we#/ang. 

Falsehood 

- 

dogu. 

Famous 

- 

-     dadurati. 

Fan,  for  cleaning  grain 

- 

baifoli. 

Far 

- 

-     duru. 

Fast 

•• 

awaha,^. 

To  Fasten 

- 

-    angsang. 

Fate 

m 

naslbu. 

Father   - 

« 

-    baf/a. 

Fault 

• 

takuslru. 

To  Fear 

- 

-     birung. 

To  Fell 

- 

we/^^lang. 

Fever 

- 

-     hung. 

Few 

- 

- 

made. 

Fibre  of  cocoa-nut,  or  other  husks 

•'    bobin^. 

Field 

• 

• 

dadn* 
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Fife,  and  other  ^ind  instniinents 

- 

funn^u,  or  fumeng-onu 

Figbt,  batUe    - 

- 

ang-gurdroa. 

Fine,  applied  in  speaking  of  powder j 

,  cloth, 

&c.  -             -             - 

- 

hima. 

— —  speaking  of  the  weather,  &c. 

• 

mo/u. 

Finger,  or  toe                  -^ 

- 

igili. 

at  toe 

boe/uw^  igili. 

• 

sdhddu  igili. 

— ^  middle,  or  toe 

- 

medu  igili. 

third,  or  toe 

- 

fulaw^  igili. 

— — ^—  fourth,  or  little,  and  toe 

- 

kue^w^  igili. 

Fire 

* 

alifang. 

Kre-wood               • 

• 

daruko^^. 

Fish 

* 

mas. 

Fisherman 

- 

mas  wering< 

Fish  spear 

• 

kang  ili^ 

Flag       . 

- 

did^. 

Flask,  for  powder  or  liquor 

- 

kuburu. 

Flesh  in  general     - 

- 

mas. 

Floor               -                • 

- 

ma/u. 

Flour                       • 

- 

fd. 

Flower             -                * 

m 

man. 

Fly,  9. 

m 

mehi. 

To  Fly 

- 

uduheng. 

Flying  fish 

- 

fulang-gi. 

Food 

m 

kata  keti,  kot^tu. 

Foolish,  silly 

- 

moiya. 

Foot 

M 

fiyo^u. 

Forehead 

m 

nt. 

Foreign 

- 

furarfi. 

Foreigner,  stranger 

m 

furadi  mlha. 

Forepart  of  a  ship,  &c.    - 

m 

diburi. 

Former,  prior 

- 

ihe^. 

Fornication 

- 

zina. 

Fort,  castle 

- 

buruzu. 

Fowl,  in  general 

- 

kuku/u. 

Fresh 

• 

wa/e. 

Friend 

m 

rahumaiteri. 

To  be  Frightened,  alarmed 

- 

blrung  gan^nang. 

Frog 

- 

bong. 

Fruit ;  literally,  stone  seed 

- 

gauo^. 

Game              • 

. 

kuA. 
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Garlick  ... 

Gate,  wicket 

Ghee  ... 

Ginger 

To  Give  ... 

Gladness 

Glass  ... 

Goat      -  •  • 

Gold 

—  leaf  ... 

■  ■     thread    -  -  - 
Goldsmith,  or  jeweller;  literally,  a  handi- 
craftsman 

Good,  well,  enough,  (betokening  assent, 

acqiuescence) 
addressing  middle  class 

■  addressing  highest  class 
Goose,  in  the  general 
Grain,  or  particle 

■  wheat,  &c. 

Grammar        -  •  - 

Grass  -  -  - 

Grave,  pit       - 

Green,  moss  .  -  . 

Grey  -  -  - 

To  Grind  ... 

Ground,  or  bottom  of  the  sea^  or  of  a  vessel 
— —  hardened  for  building  on,  floor, 
foundation       -  -  - 

To  Grow         -  -  . 

Gudgeon,  of  rudder 
Gum,  milk,  &c. 

Gunwail  -  -  - 

Gimlock  .  -  - 

Hair  ... 

■  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  left  long 
as  Mahomedans  wear,  top-knot 

Hairbrush        .  -  - 

Half,  a  part  of  the  whole 
Hammer         -  -  " 

Hand  ,  -  - 


lonumedu. 

-  fu/awi. 
git6u. 

-  ing-guru. 
den^nang. 

.    huf^. 

-  bakari. 


rang, 

waragu. 

kassabu. 

aikang  kurdmlhung, 

heu. 

lab^ba. 

adcs. 

radaas. 

fung, 

godang. 

k6kusastaru. 

wina. 

wa/u. 

fehi. 

a/i  or  num. 

fung-dang. 

watu. 

telung. 

binnang. 

ulag. 

kiru. 

kasmati. 

sakumang. 

istari. 

na(/uru. 
ahu  istari. 
bde. 
muri. 
aitila. 
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Handcuffs,  chains 

-    hiUhil^. 

Handkerchief 

• 

rum^lu. 

Handle 

-     m(i. 

To  Hang,  or  suspend 

- 

eluw^ng. 

Hat 

-     t&kihd. 

Head 

. 

he. 

Health 

"    gada,  wdge,  warn. 

Heap,  quantity  thrown 

together 

assati. 

To  Hear,  to  mind 

-    iweng. 

Heart,  or  principles  of  action 

hing. 

To  Heave 

-     ukdng. 

Heaven 

suwaruge. 

Hea\y 

-     bdru,  or  bura. 

Hedge 

fahg. 

Heel 

-     hunnabu. 

Hell 

naraka* 

Hen 

•    kuku/u. 

Hero 

mlta. 

High 

•    us. 

Hinge,  joint  of  limh 

hulo. 

Honey                    - 

-    m^ui. 

Honour 

aburu. 

Hookah 

-    gadaguda* 

Hoop,  of  a  cask 

badu. 

Horison 

-     udaris. 

Horn 

tung. 

Horse 

.     as. 

Hot 

hunu. 

Hour 

-     sah^u. 

House 

ge. 

How 

-     ktye. 

How  many 

kitang. 

Hungry 

-     ba(/uha. 

Husband 

•             firiiniha. 

Husbandman 

-     dac?uweri. 

If 

-     bala. 

Image 

- 

buc^u. 

In 

-     etere. 

Incense 

- 

kumungzani. 

Indian  com 

-     zuari. 

Inheritance 

- 

amingla. 

Ink 

-     angdang,  or  deli. 
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Inkstand 
To  Inoculate 

Iron 

Iron  hoop,  sheet  iron 

Island,  port,  country 

Itch 

Ivory 


Jasmine 

Jaw 

Joint,  or  hinge 

Judgment 

Juice,  or  sap 

To  Jump 

To  cause  to  Jump 

Jungle  ^..     - 

Keel       . 

To  Keep,  hold,  contain,  to  put  away,  &c. 

Key  .  •  . 

Kind,  sort,  genus 

Kiss  .  -  - 

Knee 

Knife,  the  ornamented  kind 

■  small  sort 

■  for  fish  • 
Knoh,  or  button 
To  Know 
Koran 

Ladder 

Lamp 

Land 

Language 

Lantern 

Large 

Last 

Lath 


daw^du  deli, 
torufdngdenang  [torofarhde* 

nang], 
dagac/u. 
dagad^u  dafai. 
ra^. 
kas. 
ed^da/u« 


Jackal  ...     hiya/u. 

Jaggery,  palm  syrup,  extracted  from  toddy, 

the  thin  sort 
—  the  thick  fine  white  kind 


diya  hakuru. 

•  karu  hakuru. 
huwadu. 

-  daldoA. 
hulo. 

•  kopa. 
diya. 

-  fumang. 
fumdil&ag. 

-  wa/i, 

farhang. 

b^wang. 

ta/udacS. 

zai. 

wasgaunang. 

kaku. 

fiyohi. 

kurafai. 

wa/i. 

gobu. 

dannang. 

guruwang. 

harugac/uj  or  ^ni. 

wo^. 

kara. 

has. 

fan(izu, 

hodu. 

falbe. 

furu. 
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I  latitude 
To  Laugh 
To  Launch 
Lazy 
Lead 
Leaf 

eaten  with  betel 

Leak 

Learn,  or  acquire 

Leathern  strap,  used  in  public  punishments 

Leg 

Legitimate 

Leisure 

Less,  smooth 

Letter 

Lever,  in  mechanics 

Lid,  top,  cover 

Lie,  falsehood 

To  Lie,  to  repeat  falsely 

Life  - 

To  Lift,  or  bear 

Lift,  or  raise  - 

Light,  clear,  day-dawn 

—  fragile 

Lightning 

Like,  kind,  or  sort 

Lime,  chunam 

Line,  small  twist 

Line  for  writing  by,  &c. 

Lip 

Little 

Lizard    - 

Lobe  (of  ear) 

Lobster,  prawn 

Loins 

Long 

Long  drawers,  or  trowsera 

Longitude 

To  Lose 

Lot,  or  portion 

Loudly,  ttrongly 

Louse*    - 

Love 


arue^u. 

heng. 

bailang. 

kanne^. 

mudutu. 

fa!. 

bile. 

diya. 

daskurang,  or  eng-geding. 

dur^ra. 

fd. 

nufanna. 

awadi. 

madu. 

akuru. 

mata. 

mati. 

dogu. 

dogu  bunnang. 

furana. 

aruwdng, 

nagang, 

ali. 

luL 

widani. 

kahala. 

huni. 

nanu. 

rong-gu. 

tungfai. 

kuc{a. 

honu. 

tifu/u. 

n^. 

unagac^u. 

digu. 

haruwa/u. 

t(i/u. 

gel^lang,  or  luheng. 

bae. 

haruko. 

ukunu. 

16bi. 


chruttopher's  tocabul&bt  of 


Lower 

tin. 

To  Lower 

dukurang. 

To  Luff 

nagang. 

Madrepore       -                 .                 . 

mudu. 

Maggot 

fani. 

Mohomedan     - 

isil&nu. 

Mnhomedanisra 

isiWng-din, 

To  Make  or  do,  an  auiiliary  verb 

hadang. 

Maker,  contriver 

hedimiha. 

Man,  homo 

mihung. 

vir 

firihenung. 

Marriage 

kiweni. 

To  Marry 

innang. 

Mast 

kubu. 

Master,  or  teacher 

wu9t4rfu. 

Mat       • 

kuni. 

Mate,  or  lieutenant 

niyameng. 

Mattrasa    • 

Sudani,  or  nidani. 

Meal                -                 -                 - 

bate. 

To  Measure 

minang. 

Meanire  of  two  seers       . 

nfili. 

Medical  man 

beskur^  mihung. 

Melon 

kard. 

To  Melt,  mix,  dissolve 

wiruwfing, 

Milk 

kirn. 

Mill       - 

hilawfi. 

^—  upper  atone 

matigocAi. 

—  nether  stone 

a(figa<^u. 

To  Mingle,  or  mix 

girang. 

Mint       - 

kulito/i. 

Minute 

naAng-ga. 

Mirror,  or  looking  glass 

m(inubal£  kan.nirfi. 

Moat,  or  ditch 

kaniu. 

Model 

mMri. 

Monkey 

t&ma. 

Month,  calendar     - 

rahi. 

hatfumas. 

Moon     - 

harfu. 

More  and  many 

gine. 

Morning 

hendung  [herhdung] 

Mortar,  or  bowl  for  pounding  rice,  &c. 

wa^. 

Mosiiue 

miski. 
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Mosque  yard 

m 

• 

nuskitiri,  or  kaburusdin. 

Mother 

• 

• 

am£e. 

Mould,  earth,  sand 

• 

• 

well. 

Mound,  raised  over  a  grave,  or  the  surface 

under  which  a  hody 

is  deposited 

mah^na. 

Mountain 

• 

• 

farubada. 

Mouth             • 

• 

• 

aga. 

Mud 

• 

kilau. 

Muller 

• 

dde. 

To  Multiply 

- 

gunakurang. 

Muscle,  sinew,  artery,  vein 

nam. 

Music 

• 

lewa. 

Musk 

zaba(/u. 

Musk  rat 

hikacH. 

Musket           « 

kdetiw^'. 

Musquito 

madiri. 

Mustachios 

matimas. 

Nail,  holt,  peg 

mohoru. 

Nail  of  finger 

niafati. 

Name 

nama. 

Narrow 

hani. 

Nautilus,  the  shell 

n^eboli. 

Navel 

fu/u. 

Near 

gai. 

\eck 

kadurd. 

Needle 

tinos. 

Net 

dae. 

Net  weights 

bari. 

New 

au. 

News,  intelligence 

wahaka. 

Night 

re. 

No,  the  expression  of  dissent 

nu. 

Noble,  or  great  man 

- 

bof/ung. 

Noon 

• 

menduru. 

Nose 

- 

nefal. 

Notice,  for  prayer 

- 

bang-gi. 

Nut,  or  seed  in  general 

6^. 

Nutmeg 

• 

takilwa^. 

Oakum 

m 

istafa. 

Oar 

- 

fall. 

Oath 

• 

• 

liuw^e. 

6S 


cecbibtopheb's  vocabulast  of 


Oceani  sea 

•    keJu. 

To  Offend,  injure            < 

1               -            uredeng. 

Offensive,  dirtiness 

•    kuni. 

Oil 

teu. 

Old 

•    muskufi. 

—  worn,  spoiled 

hau,  fikurd. 

On,  or  upon 

-    mach^cha^. 

Onion 

fiy^. 

To  Open 

•    holuw&ig,  or  fuAiw&ng. 

■             or  loosen 

moha^. 

Opium    - 

•    afchung. 

Orange           -                •« 

>                -            nareng-gu. 

Ostrich 

-     ginikdm^diini. 

Other 

-    eheng. 

Out 

•    hora. 

Oyster 

.       -    M. 

Pain 

•    rihc,  tadu,  a^oi. 

Painter,  or  draughtsman 

kurah^  mlhung. 

Palace 

-    gac/uwaru. 

Palm  syrup 

hakuru. 

Papau,  a  fruit 

-    fa/o. 

Paper 

karudas. 

Paralytic,  palsied 

-     disi. 

Parcel 

hokus^. 

Part,  of  anything 

-     huri. 

Parts  (male)    - 

so,  firihcnghari. 

—  (female) 

-     —  ismati. 

Passion,  or  anger 

ru/i,  difa. 

Passionate 

.     ru/id^ 

Pattens 

marawa/i. 

Pay,  or  emolument 

-    barusihi. 

Peacock 

nimeri,  samara. 

'stall 

•    fing-dufal. 

Pearl 

mu*i. 

Peg 

.    ill. 

Pen 

ga/ang. 

Pencil;  literally,  pewter  p 

en                     -    timara  ga/ang. 

Pennant 

amardli. 

Pepper,  or  chillies 

-     minis. 

Perspiration    - 

d^. 

Pestle 

-    mo. 

Pewter 

timara. 
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Pig 

Urn. 

HUow    - 

kin,nen. 

balis. 

Pimple 

bihi. 

Pintle,  for  rudder 

bung-glinu  tinos 

Pith        . 

madu. 

Rvot,  ou  wliich  a  h&ndmiU  turas 

naris. 

Place,  residence      . 

tang. 

To  Place,  or  uruira       - 

baha(,fang. 

Plank 

fiU. 

Plantain,  bosh 

n  kinds 

niru. 

Muned  dilerenUy  by  the  Mijdi™ns 

klu. 

PUte,  or  basin 

tarhi. 

Plouuil,  giTiig  lUlijhl,  grttcful 

to  the 

Mnies      - 

mo^u,  mini. 

Pleasure,  amusement 

raasalaB. 

Plough 

maradatt. 

To  Plough 

kon,nang. 

Pod- 

tort. 

Point  of  compass,  coorae 

muBuribn. 

Poisou 

wiha,  priya^. 

Pomegranate           • 

a)t,Biru. 

Porpoise 

k6mas. 

Post,  or  stanchion 

fu&^,  or  kani. 

To  Pound 

ta/awang. 

Powder,  for  fire  arms 

bai/ibes. 

Prayer 

Present,  *.  offering 

wedung. 

/.gift 

hadiy^ 

Pretty,  beconung    - 

riwcti,  rtid. 

Proboscis 

horfu. 

Proper,  exactness 

burn. 

A  Prostitute 

n^sianghenung. 

Public 

bandura. 

To  Puff,  V.  extend  by  wind 

fupang. 

Pul»e,  of  the  artery 

windu. 

Pumice  stone  • 

fcmunu  kl  gau. 

Pumpkin 

barhubo. 

*  The  belief  M  tiie  M&ldi*eii  regarding  thiil  volcanic  production,  la,  tlut  il  )• 
coral,  acted  ou  by  the  digMtivG  ergaua  of  ■  spocies  of  Bhuk,  called  "  femuun,"  and 
voided  in  tlie  foim  of  pumice. 
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Punishment,  award,  sentence 
— ^—  by  public  castigation 
Pupil,  of  eye   - 
Putrid 

Quadrant 

Quarrel 

Quarter 

Queen,  or  Sultana 

Quick 

Quicksilver     •  .   • 

Quiet 

Rain 
Rainbow 
Raisin 
Rattan 
Razor  • 

To  Read,  or  repeat 
Ready 

To  Reap,  to  cut  down 
To  Reckon 
Red  . 

Reef,  used  in  speaking  of  the  breaking 
barriers 

—  that  generally  encompasses  an  island 

to  lessen  a  sail 

To  Remember 

To  Repent 

To  Repose,  or  recline 

Resin 

Retina  of  the  eye 

Revenue,  tribute 

Rhinoceros 

Rice 

—  cooked    - 

Riches,  merchandize,  goods  of  any  sort 
Right,  suitable 
Right  angle     - 
Ring,  handle 
Ringworm 
To  Rip 
Ripe,  used  of  fruits  that  ripen  yellow 


dur6. 
slliw&iu. 
og. 
fu/k. 

fill. 

ruAwe. 

buna,  faula. 

abikaminafdnu. 

awaha^,  awas. 

raha. 

siru. 

wire. 

igirisi,  or  wiredfini. 

mebiskaduru. 

et^teu. 

tubufibailang. 

kiyawang. 

tahiru. 

kandang. 

wi^kurang. 

rai. 

fa/u. 

tun. 

damai. 

hading. 

tauba  kurang. 

uriwang. 

musadaru. 

koi. 

w6rhi. 

gend&. 

hadu. 

ble. 

mussandi. 

bum. 

rubu. 

nlag. 

feturhi. 

falang. 

dong. 
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Ripe,  for  all  kinds  of  fruit 

To  Rise,  ascend,  mount,  discover,  manifest 

Road,  passage,  way,  path 

Rock 

or  detached  danger 

Rod,  fishing    - 

Roof      - 

Root 

Rope 

Rose,  or  dew-moistened  flower 

Round 

To  Rub)  or  smooth 

Rudder 

Rule  - 

Rust  of  iron  -  -  . 

Sage,  or  elder,  formerly  designated  the 

counsellors 
Sail        . 
To  Sail,  run    - 
Saint,  or  favoured  man 
Salt 

Salted  and  dried  fish 
Same,  identical 
Sand,  mould 
Sandbank 

Satisfaction,  gratification 
Saw 
Sawfish 

Scale  of  fish    - 
Scarlet 

Scate,  flat  fish 

Scent     ... 
Scholar 
School  house 
Scissors 
'i  o  Scratch 
Screw 
Sea,  deep 

shallow     - 

Seal        •  .   . 

To  Seal 

VOL.  VI. 


fau. 

ar^ng. 

magu. 

hila. 

giri. 

dorhi. 

fura/u. 

goctiy  or  hndn. 

wau. 

fini  fengmau. 

wag. 

katang. 

hung-gdnu. 

mista^. 

dabaru. 


musku/i. 

riydu. 

duwang. 

auliya. 

lonu. 

farumas. 

eng-gotu. 

weli. 

fin61u. 

masalas. 

kis. 

faruto/i. 

hu/ubu. 

uguli. 

macfi. 

was. 

daring  waning. 

eduruge, 

katuru. 

kahang. 

buruma« 

ka<fu.    - 

rnddu. 

sika. 

sikajahdng. 
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Christopher's  vocabulary  of 


Seam,  formed  by  the  joining  of  cloths  or 

planks      •  •  • 

To  Search,  or  examine 
Seat  -  -  • 

The  lowest  Seat  in  a  house,  with  reference 

to  the  rank  of  persons  present 
The  next  above 

A  chair  is  considered  equal  to  the  last. 
The  most    honourable    is  the  bed  or 

couch  of  the  owner 
To  See,  also  to  inquire    - 
Seldom  -         - 

To  Sell 

To  Send  -  -  - 

Sense,  understanding 
To  Settle,  clear 
To  Sew  -         - 

Sextant  -  .  - 

Shadow  •  •  - 

Shallows  •  .  - 

Shame,  or  bashfulness 
Shank,  shin  ... 

Share,  lot        - 

Shark  ... 

Sharp,  fine  pointed  • 

Sheath  .  -  -  • 

Sheave,  or  wheel 
Shell,  in  the  general,  also  the  name  of 

the  money  cowry 
Shield  ... 

Ship  ... 

Shirt,  upper  garment 
Shoe,  or  slipper       -  .  - 

Shop  •  •  • 

Short     .  •  •  , 

Shot,  cannon  ball 

hail 

Shoulder  -  •  . 

To  Show  ... 

To  Shut,  close 

Sickness,  disease     -  .  - 

—  indispositioni  pregnancy    - 


him^miya. 

hodang. 

godi. 

arhibo</u. 
arhikue/a. 


eda. 

balang. 

halu. 

wikang. 

fonuwang. 

bud^di. 

filang. 

fahang. 

godurang. 

hiyeni. 

wilu,  ti/a. 

ladung. 

karimati. 

bae. 

miyaru,  or  femunu, 

hima. 

ura. 

uru/u. 

boli,  or  bo/i. 

ancZana. 

nau. 

libas. 

f^ewang. 

fiy^ra. 

kuru. 

nd^da, 

farudagos. 

kodu. 

dak^kang. 

jehang. 

bali. 

dlas. 
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Side  — 

Sight,  vision  - 

Silk     - 

Silver  — 

Sin,  or  fault  - 

Sinew,  or  muscle 

Sister  - 

Skin,  hide 

Sky,  firmament     - 

Slate 

Slave  -  — 

To  Sleep  - 

Slow,  tardy   - 

Small  - 

Small  pox      - 

To  Smart)  throb,  twitch 

Smoke  - 

To  Smoke  - 

Smooth  - 

Snake,  of  hookah 

poisonous 

large  boa,  &c. 

To  Snap        - 
Sock    -  - 

Socket  of  eye-ball 
To  commit  Sodomy 
Soft 

Softly,  mildly         - 
Soldier,  higher  grade 
— — —  lower  grade 
Son  - 

Song    -  - 

Sore  - 

Sorry  - 

Sort,  kind,  species 
Sound  - 

Sour  - 

To  Speak  — 

Spear,  or  pike 
Spectacles  - 

Speech,  language 
Spider  - 


-  fardtu,  or  farai. 
feni. 

-  farui. 
rihi. 

-«    takusiru. 
ndru. 

-  ddita,  goiya. 
hang. 

-  ue/u. 
wilafilagae^u. 

-  a/u. 

-  nidang. 
lahung. 

-  kudsL, 
kariweduri. 

-  karang. 
dung. 

-  dungfang. 
tiri. 

-  no/i. 
harufa. 

-  nanugati. 
hufurang. 

-  moza. 
lolutang. 

-  mokannai  kangkurang. 
ma(/u. 

-  madung. 
hang-gube. 

-  kucAbe. 

daring  fu/u,  or  firiheng  dar- 
ing. 

-  ralwaru. 
faru. 

-  mo/i, 
bawe. 

-  ac?u. 
hui. 

-  morheng. 
longsi. 

-  aina. 
wida/u. 

-  makunu. 

F2 
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Spike,  bayonet      - 

- 

- 

tila. 

Spirit,  life      - 

- 

- 

r6ha. 

To  Spit 

- 

- 

ku/ujahang. 

Spittle  - 

- 

- 

ku/u. 

To  Split,  crack    - 

- 

- 

funding. 

Spoon            - 

- 

- 

samusa. 

To  Spread,  strew,  array 

- 

- 

a/ang. 

Sprite            - 

- 

- 

handi. 

Squall,  gale           - 

- 

- 

wisara. 

Staff,  or  rod  of  office 

— 

- 

asa. 

Stalk  of  palm  leaf 

— 

- 

ilorhi. 

Stanchion      - 

— 

— 

mue^. 

Star     - 

— 

— 

tari. 

Steel 

i. 

— 

ekata. 

Stem 

— 

— 

diruba. 

or  stem  post,  in 

building  boats 

mayja. 

—  ornament  of  their  boats,  of 

a  pecu- 

liar  kind,  somewhat  like  a  comb 

- 

funa. 

Stern 

— 

u- 

ko/ufas. 

Stic  lac                  - 

- 

- 

jeri,  or  dandila« 

To  Stir,  shake,  arouse 

- 

*- 

halang. 

Stocks                   - 

- 

- 

andago(fi. 

Stomach,  bowels 

— 

- 

ba<fu. 

Stone,  a  weight 

- 

- 

gau. 

To  Stop,  remain,  inhabit 

— 

tibeng. 

Story,  tale,  legend- 

- 

- 

waha. 

Straight,  met.  truth 

- 

- 

tedu. 

Strainer,  or  grating 

- 

- 

haligac^u. 

To  Strike,  to  hit,  used 

in  forming 

the  verb 

active            - 

- 

- 

jahang. 

String            - 

- 

- 

dd. 

Strong                   - 

- 

- 

wage,  gada. 

Studious  person,  or  student 

- 

1/umuwering. 

To  Subtract 

- 

- 

alakac^ng. 

Sugar,  common 

- 

- 

ussakuru. 

— -  candied      - 

— 

— 

nauwasahakuru. 

loaf 

- 

- 

nabds  hakuru. 

ud^dacH. 

kasanduwani. 

Sulphur         - 

« 

«. 

Sultan 

- 

- 

rasgefanung. 

Sun,  also  time 

- 

— 

iru. 

Sundial                  - 

- 

- 

wakutugau. 

Surface  of  eye  ball 

- 

ka/i. 
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Snnrejing  vessel 

» 

— 

madutu  la  nau. 

Sweet            * 

« 

«. 

fooi. 

Sweet  potatoe       — 

- 

— 

oludaka//ala« 

SweD,  wave 

» 

« 

rauln. 

To  Swim              . 

- 

— 

fatang. 

Swing            — 

— 

— 

odoli. 

Sword                                       mm 

«. 

•w 

kai/i. 

Sword-fish     - 

- 

— 

hibdni. 

Table 

_ 

^^^ 

mean. 

Tailor            - 

- 

— 

fahamihung. 

To  Take,  and  go  - 

- 

- 

gendang. 

- 

- 

genang. 

Tank  - 

— 

mm 

weu. 

Taste 

mm 

•• 

raha. 

To  Teach,  explain 

- 

- 

ang-gaharhang. 

Teacher,  master 

— 

— 

eduru,  or  wast^du. 

Teak 

- 

- 

sagow^nu. 

Teal 

— 

— 

rerhu. 

Tear,  a  tear-drop 

.. 

— 

kanmu. 

To  Tear,  split 

- 

- 

wldang. 

Telescope              — 

- 

- 

durubal^logacfu. 

That 

- 

- 

e,  or  tiya. 

Thatching  of  the  palm 

leaf 

- 

- 

fang-ge. 

There 

— 

.- 

eta. 

Thick,  coarse        - 

-. 

— 

fa/u. 

Thick,  wide,  speaking 

of  plank 

- 

bo. 

Thief 

— 

- 

wage*. 

Thigh 

- 

— 

inaka/uwamas. 

Thin    - 

— 

— 

tuni. 

Thing            - 

- 

- 

e^kech^che^. 

Thread,  or  strand  of  any  twist 

— 

fang. 

• 

Throat 

_ 

^^ 

Ul. 

karu. 

Throttle,  windpipe 

- 

- 

lagoeTi. 

To  Throw 

— 

— 

e/ang. 

Thunder        - 

- 

- 

guguri. 

Thunder  bolt 

— 

- 

honu. 

Thus              - 

- 

- 

eheng,  or  mihcng. 

I'hwart,  stretcher 

- 

— 

in^nafal. 

Tiller 

- 

- 

hung-ganuduni. 

Timber,  rib  of  ship 

- 

- 

wa^. 

Time             - 

- 

— 

iru,  or  faharu. 
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Time-glass    *-                - 

- 

dangfuZi. 

Tip,  summit,  extreme             - 

— 

kuri. 

Toadfish 

- 

kariko/i. 

Tobacco                 -                - 

- 

dungfal. 

Toddy,  sweet                   - 

- 

mirangfu,  or  ra 

Together               -                 - 

- 

ekang. 

To-morrow,  yesterday    - 

— 

madama* 

Tongue                  -                - 

- 

d(i,  or  sudei. 

Tooth  ' 

— 

dai. 

To  Touch 

- 

jessang. 

Touch-hole   -                - 

- 

fungwa/u. 

Tower,  or  minaret                  - 

— 

mundru. 

Trap,  (rat)     - 

-» 

dati. 

Tree                      - 

- 

gas. 

Trial,  match,  race           - 

- 

wdda. 

Trough,  or  hose                      - 

- 

ho/i. 

True 

-m 

tedu. 

Trumpet                -                 - 

- 

dumarhi. 

Trunk,  or  bole  of  a  tree 

* 

tandi. 

Turban 

- 

fagndi. 

Turmerick     -                 - 

.. 

rtdu. 

To  Turn,  wind     -                 - 

— 

aburang. 

Turtle            -                 - 

mm 

weld. 

hawk*s  bill                   - 

-. 

kahabu. 

Twine,  or  hemp              - 

— 

bak^ku. 

To  Twist 

- 

turulang. 

Ugly,  threatening,  lowering  - 

— 

huturu. 

Unbeliever    -                 - 

— 

k^aru. 

Unmarried            -                 - 

- 

hus^saribae. 

To  Unravel,  untwist       - 

- 

niulang. 

Unripe,  green       -                 - 

- 

dong,  giti,  U. 

Upper            -                 - 

- 

mati. 

Upright                 -                 - 

— 

negi. 

Vein    -                 -                 - 

_ 

nam. 

Vice ;  literally,  iron  teeth 

- 

dagaifu  dati. 

Vinegar                 -                 - 

- 

rahui. 

To  Vomit      - 

- 

hocfulang. 

Vowel,  or  mark  used  to  represent 

one 

— 

fili. 

Voyage          -                - 

- 

furacH. 

Wafer 


-    &, 
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Wages 

Waist-cloths  of  natiTe  mannfacture 

To  Walk,  in  common  language 

■■  in  higher  language 
— ^—  the  highest  phrase 
Wall 


ku/i. 

feli. 

hei^-gang. 

duruwang. 

waiiaigennawang. 

fanm. 


To  Want,  desire,  wish,  require 

To  Wash,  bathe  — 

Water 

Waye,  swell  - 

Wax 

Weak,  or  faint  - 

Weapon  -  - 

To  Weave    - 

Web,  of  spider  - 

Weight,  or  sink  for  a  net 

Well,  pit,  grave    -  - 

TobeWet    - 

To  Wet,  or  cause  to  wet        - 

What 

Wheat,  and  other  grain  - 

Wheel 

Whence  -  - 

When,  at  what  time         - 

in  what  time  — 

AVhere  -  — 

WTiich,  what  kind  - 

WTiite 

or  fair        -  - 

Wliither 

Who 

Whole 

Wide 

Width 

Wife 

Wind 

To  Wmd 

Window         -  - 

Wing  —  —  - 

To  Winnow  -  - 

To  Wipe 

Wisdom        -  - 


benang. 
fengwarang. 
feng. 
raulu. 

ba/i. 

h^tiydru. 

wiyang. 

wd. 

borL 

wa/n. 

temang. 

temailang. 

kong. 

godang. 

sarakai. 

kongtakung. 

kong  ira  kung. 

kiha  ira  kung. 

koDgtaka. 

kong-kahala. 

hudu. 

dong. 

kongtaka^. 

kakiu 

rau/i\ 

fu/au. 

fulali. 

abi. 

wae. 

aburaog. 

fu/ali. 

fija* 

fu/ang. 

foheng. 

bud,du. 
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Christopher's  vocabulary  of 


To  Wish,  desire,  care 

Witness         - 

Woman  — 

Wood  of  cocoa  palm 

Wool  - 

Work 

■  labour,  business 

World 

To  Wrestle 

To  Write      - 

Yard 

Yam    -  - 

—  or  thread 
Year    - 
Yellow 

Yesterday,  before 
Yet,  more      - 
Yoimg  - 


-  fikurang. 
heki. 

-  anghenung. 
niro/u. 

-  keheri. 
kang. 

-  massakatu. 
dun^niya. 

-  o/ulang. 
Itang. 

tiri. 

-  ka//ala. 
ui. 

-  aharu. 
rindu. 

-  lyje. 
SicTu 

-  zuwanu. 


Appellations  of  the  Deity. 


The  great  God  is  the  highest      - 
The  great  Lord      -  - 

The  Lord  is  the  highest,  or  chief 
God  is  the  chief  - 


-  mai  kalang-ge  raskang  fu/u. 
hodu  suwaming-ge. 

-  esuwdmmg-ge  raskang. 
dewat£i-ge  raskang. 


Connected  with  Superstitious  Ideas. 


The  gun  spirit        -  - 

The   spirit  of  fire,  seen  in  the  common 

electric  balls    -  - 
The  cause  of  internal  pains  - 

He  that  haunts  mosques  - 


-    badHeduru* 


fureta. 
ku(iafu//u. 
miski  d^ra. 


The  Days  of  the  Week. 


Friday    - 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 


-  hukuru. 
honihiru. 

-  Idita. 
h6ina« 

-  angg^ra. 
buda. 

-  burasfati. 
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After  the  Sultan's  name,  all  communications  in  writing  have  the 
following  expressions,  (I  suppose,  denoting  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  the  monarch,  but  unexplainable  at  the  present  day:) — 

kalasung      dura     kattiri      bowana      mahd  radung. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  language;  it  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  Maldire  Malim  of  a  boat  at  Columbo,  to  his  countrjTnen 
at  Galle: — 


GAI^ai  tibi  Diwehing-ge 

At  Galle     stopping        of  tbe  Maldives 


em^me        kalungna^,  Arabu  odi 

all  to  the  people,       Arab  boat 


Kiliini. 
the  Jdalim. 

oA  faharhi 
boata 


Kal^gef^DU        saUmen ;        mifahaRu/        mlrarhugai         hurhi 
The  chiers        salam ;  now  at  this  port        are 


Arabu  odi 
Arab  boat 


Abam^mi  dfdf   odiy 
Abammi  didi*s  boat 


Finladu  odi 
Finladu  boat 

rotodu  g^        0^ 
mdndu  house  boat 


[^wedung  odi  F&diyiru.      odi 

offering  boat        Fadiyaru^s    boat 

hiti  gas  darhu  g^  odi ; 

bitter-tree-comer-house  boat ; 


mifahara^        em^me  kalung       gada        wecba       tibdwewe ;      tiyi         rarhugai 


DOW 


all     people        health        in  remain 


at  your    port 


fanrhi 
yea  hare 


kabareng  fonuw^ti;  mirarhugai         hurhi 

news  you  must  send ;       at  this  port        there  is 


mi  fonnwie ; 
I  hereby  send ; 

WiUtu  rasge 
£ngland*8  king 

mirarhu 
this  port*8 

Mile  ato/u  mas 
Male  ato/u  fish 

hataka^; 
•even; 


weUtung  au 

from  Europe  a  new 

maruwejjewe;  lauka 

is  dead ;  lacs 


hodi  i4hibeng 
governor 


kabani 
news 

atuewe ; 
is  come ; 


gina  farhu^         saUmcn ; 

many  strings         salams ; 


mas              vik^kf  Himiti  mas  hang  diha  hat  riyilaya^ 

fish         we  have  sold  Himiti  fish  seven  tens  seven  dollars, 

fas  do/os  hatakap,  Filding  fu/u  kird        mas        s&Ha 

five  twelves  seven,  Fading  fulu  weighed     fish        forty 


mihidang  vik^kaigeng  tibi       agimiwewe ; 

thus  having  sold  it        stopping  for  the  price ; 


gma 
many 


farhung        saUmen ; 
strings  salams ; 


miliyuni  mitangwi 

this  is  written  here 


duwahung. 
on  the  day. 

furincmewe; 
I  shall  be; 


M4t  kaUgeru/Tsewfyii 
If  God  permits 

hitai  hurhi     mewe, 

desire  is        to  me. 


sauda  duw^ahu 
in  fourteen  days 


lanka 
lacs 

burlisfati 
Thursday 

a/uga^u 
sailed 


This  letter  is  given  in  the  original  characters  in  the  accompanying 
plate. 
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The  meaning  of  the  above  letter  appears  to  be  as  follows:-— 

"  The  Malim  of  the  Arab  boat  to  all  the  people  of  the  Maldives 
stopping  at  Galle. 
"  The  chiefs  greeting  :  the  boats  now  at  this  port  are  the  Arab 
boat  of  Finladu^  the  offering  boats  ^  of  Fadiyaru  and  Ahammadidi, 
and  the  boats  of  Manduge  and  Hiti-gas-darhu-ge ;  all  the  people  are 
in  good  health;  send  what  news  you  have  at  your  port:  I  hereby 
send  what  news  there  is  at  this  port.  A  new  governor  is  come  from 
Europe  -,  the  king  of  England  is  dead.  Very  many  greetings.  We 
have  sold  at  this  port^^Himiti  fish  for  seventy- seven  dollars^  Maleatolu 
fish  for  sixty- seven^  and  Fadingfulu  fish  weighed  (?)  for  forty- seven  j 
having  sold  the  fish^  we  are  waiting  for  the  price.  Very  many 
greetings.  This  is  written  on  Thursday.  If  God  permits^  I  shall 
sail  in  fourteen  days  5  such  is  my  wish/* 


Note. 

In  consequence  of  the  commercial  intercourse  which  subsists  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  Maldiva  and  those  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon^  Sir  A.  Johnston^  when  Chief  Justice  and  President  of  His 
Majesty*s  Council  at  Ceylon^  made  a  collection^  at  the  time  he  waa 
preparing  a  customary  code  for  the  observance  of  the  different  classes 
of  people  on  the  island  of  Ceylon^  of  the  customs  and  usages  observed 
by  the  natives  of  the  islands  of  Maldiva^  as  well  in  criminal  as  in  civil 
cases^  and  procured  from  some  of  the  natives  who  came  over  to  Cey- 
lon^ for  the  purposes  of  trade,  such  information  as  they  could  afford 
him  relative  to  the  religion,  history,  language,  written  characters, 
fisheries,  the  variety  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  islands,  and 
the  coral  formations  on  them  and  in  their  neighbourhood.  In  the 
course  of  his  inquiries  he  procured  several  copies  of  the  Maldiva 
alphabet,  a  vocabulary  in  the  Maldiva  language,  with  translations 
opposite  each  word  in  Cingalese  and  Tamul,  one  of  the  letters  from 
the  sultan  to  the  governor  of  Ceylon,  a  copy  of  a  song  which  was 
popular  amongst  the  Maldiva  mariners,  and  sung  by  them  when  they 
were  working,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  keep  time ;  two  copies  of 
their  charts;  a  copy  of  the  Maldiva  translation  of  the  New  Epbe- 
meris ;  one  of  the  fore-staffs ;  and  a  copy  in  the  Maldiva  language  of 
the  book  of  astrology,  according  to  which  their  navigators  decided 

^  These  are  the  vessels  which  bring  the  annaal  presents  to  the  goreniment  of 
Ceylon,  mentioned  in  the  following  page. 
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upon  the  days  of  departure  from^  and  the  days  of  arrival  at,  different 
places,  and  the  probable  success  of  their  voyage.  Sir  Alexander  some 
time  ago  presented  the  above  things  to  the  Asiatic  Society^  and  gave 
the  following  memorandum  respecting  the  inhabitants  of  Maldiva,  as 
the  result  of  his  inquiries. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  Maldiva  are  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  some  Cingalese  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  who  were 
wrecked  on  one  of  the  Maldiva  islands  between  four  and  five  hundred 
years  ago.      In  consequence  of  that  circumstance,  a  commercial 
intercourse  has  been  kept  up  between  the  islands  of  Maldiva  and 
Ceylon  for  many  ages.   The  sultan  of  the  Maldiva  islands  sends  an 
agent  or  minister  every  year  to  the  government  of  Ceylon,  with  pre- 
sents consisting  of  some  very  curious  mats,  manufactured  on  the 
Maldiva  islands ^  some  sweetmeats  of  many  different  descriptions) 
a  considerable  quantity  of  dried  fish,  consisting  of  bonitos,  albicores, 
and  a  fish  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Maldivas  the  black 
fish,  or  comboli  mas;    apiece  of  the  sea  cocoa-nut,   to  which  the 
natives  of  the  Maldivas  attribute  great  medical  properties  3  and 
some  of  the  small  shells,  known  throughout  India  by  the  name  of 
Cowries,  which  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Maldiva  islands,  and  which  are  used  as  a  description  of  circulating 
medium  in  Bengal.    As  soon  as  the  Maldiva  agent  arrives  at  Colombo, 
the  governor  of  the  island  appoints  a  day  for  his  landing  and  for 
his  reception,  and  receives  him  with  considerable  form  at  the  Govern- 
ment-house, a  guard  of 'soldiers,  with  an  officer  at  their  head,  being 
appointed  to  attend  him  when  he  lands  at  the  beach.     After  his 
public  audience  with  the  governor  is  over,  and  he  has  delivered  all 
his  presents,  and  a  letter  from  the  sultan  of  the  Maldivas  to  the 
governor,  he  asks,  and  always  receives,  permission  for  himself  and 
his  countrymen  to  trade  for  the  season  during  which  they  remain  in 
Ceylon.     As  soon  as  he  has  done  his  commercial  transactions,  and 
is  ready  to  return  to  the  Maldivas,  he  receives  a  certain  number  of 
presents  from  the  governor  for  the  sultan,  consisting  of  broad-cloth, 
and  stationery  of  all  descriptions,  and  having  received  a  letter  from 
the  governor  to  the  sultan,  takes  his  departure,  and  returns  to  the 
Maldivas.    During  the  S.W.  monsoon,  a  great  many  Maldiva  vessels 
come  to  trade  both  at  Point  de  Galle  and  Colombo.    They  are  much 
better  built,  and  are  of  a  prettier  shape,  than  the  dhonies  or  vessels 
which  come  to  those  ports  from  most  parts  of  India,  and  are  said  to 
sail  very  well. 
-    The  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  when  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
colonies,  had  determined,  upon  the  suggestions  of  Sir  Alexander 
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Johnston,  to  have  a  scientific  man  permanently  residing  as  an  agent 
on  behalf  of  the  British  Government  on  Mali,  the  principal  of  the 
Maldiva  islands,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  islands,  particularly  of  the  coral  for- 
mations by  which  all  these  islands  are  surrounded,  and  of  everything 
connected  with  their  fisheries ;  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
commercial  treaty  between  the  sultan  of  the  Maldivas  and  the 
British  Government,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  induce  the 
sultan  to  open  the  ports  of  all  the  different  islands  to  every  British 
subject  who  might  wish  to  trade  directly  with  any  of  them ;  and  to 
allow  a  surveying  vessel  to  be  sent  from  Ceylon  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  accurate  survey  of  the  whole  of  the  islands.  This  plan, 
however,  was  given  up  upon  Lord  Londonderry  retiring  from  the 
office  of  Colonial  Secretary,  and  his  successor  in  office  not  authorizing 
the  governor  of  Ceylon  to  incur  the  expense  of  such  a  measure. 

It  is  understood  that  a  most  accurate  survey  has  lately  been 
made  of  the  whole  of  these  islands,  by  Captain  Moresby  and  the 
officers  under  his  command. . 
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Article  IV. — A  short  Account  of  the  SherUy  Family^  hy 
Major-General  Briggs,  F.R.S.  F.G.S. 

(JRead  17 ih  February,  1838.) 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Western,  an  ancient 
painting  is  exhibited  to  the  Society,  which  merits  attention,  if 
it  were  merely  as  a  curious  specimen  of  antiquity;  but  it  will 
interest  the  Meeting  more  1  especialy  from  the  nature  of  its  subject 
and  the  circumstances  connected  with  its  being  brought  into 
Europe  at  all,  and  with  its  appearance  here  this  day. 

To  persons  who  have  not  travelled  in  the  East  the  design  may  be 
considered  almost  an  enigma,  but  which  I  hope  I  shall  be  able 
satisfactorily  to  solved  The  painting  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  nobleman  who  has  had  the  kindness  to  permit  its  exhibition 
here,  owing  to  his  connection  with  the  family  of  Sherley,  of  Wiston, 
in  Sussex,  of  whom  I  shall  proceed  to  give  some  account.  All  those 
who  have  read  anything  of  the  early  travels  in  the  East,  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  our  Indian  empire,  are  aware  that  there  were 
some  gentlemen  of  this  name  in  Persia,  at  the  Court  of  Shah  Abbass, 
in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
and  that  one  of  them.  Sir  Robert,  came  to  England  twice  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  James  I.  A  few  years  ago  a  small  work 
entitled  The  Three  Brothers,  was  published  in  this  city,  which  com- 
prises much  of  what  remains  of  the  history  of  the  three  Sherleys, 
and  from  that  work,  as  well  as  from  other  notices,  which  I  have 
been  able  to  pick  up,  I  have  drawn  materials  for  the  paper  I  now 
propose  to  read  to  you. 

The  author  of  The  Genealogies  of  the  Sherley  Family,  a  Latin 
mannscript  in  the  British  Museum,  with  an  ardent  attachment 
to  that  house,  traces  it  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in 
the  male  line,  to  the  illustrious  scions  above  named,  and  assures  us 
that  it  had  the  honour  to  be  allied  not  only  to  the  Royal  blood 
of  England,  both  Saxon  and  Norman,  but  likewise  to  that  of  France, 
Scotland,  Denmark,  Arragon,  Leon,  Castile,  the  Sacred  Roman 
Empire,  and  almost  all  the  princely  houses  in  Christendom  5  and 
amongst  the  English  nobility  to  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Buck- 
ingham, Earls  of  Arundel,   Oxford,  Northumberland,   Shrewsbury, 

*  The  painting  is  described  in  p.  214  of  No.  X.  of  this  Society's  Journal 
for  1838. 
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Kent,  Derby,  Worcester,  Huntingdon,  Pembroke,  Nottingham, 
Suffolk,  Berkshire,  and  the  Barons  of  Berkley;  and  according 
to  the  same  author,  their  achievements  were  as  noble,  and  as  various, 
as  their  alliances  were  illustrious.  Perhaps  no  three  persons  of  one 
family  ever  experienced  adventures  at  the  same  time  so  uncommon 
and  so  interesting.  Sir  Thomas,  Sir  Anthony,  and  Sir  Robert 
Sherley,  were  the  sons  of  Sir  Thomas  Sherley,  of  Wisneston,  or 
Wlston,  in  Sussex,  by  Anne,  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Kemp,  Knight. 

These  three  brothers,  not  content  with  gaining  laurels  in  the 
military  fields  of  Europe,  were  inflamed  with  an  ardent  desire  to 
wage  war  against  the  Turks,  then  deemed  the  natural  enemies  of  all 
Christendom ;  and  this  chivalrous  spirit  led  them  to  undertake  a 
series  of  enterprises,  which,  in  the  present  day,  would  be  condemned 
as  absurd,  though  quite  in  character  with  the  manners  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived. 

The  interest  of  the  narrative  I  am  about  to  communicate,  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  comparison  which  it  affords  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  whether  in 
Europe  or  Asia,  as  compared  with  those  of  our  own  times  in  many 
instances,  and  of  the  true  picture  it  exhibits  of  Oriental  customs  even 
at  the  present  day. 

We  are  not  informed  when  Sir  Thomas  Sherley,  the  eldest  of  the 
brothers,  was  born,  but  it  appears  that  he  was  early  instructed  in  the 
military  art,  and  that  he  commanded  300  men  in  Holland,  where 
he  conducted  himself  with  such  credit,  that  in  1589,  the  Lord 
Willoughby  conferred  upon  him  the  honor  of  Knighthood.  Hia 
other  brothers,  after  distinguishing  themselves  in  Europe,  proceeded 
to  the  East,  to  war  against  the  Turks,  in  1599,  and  Sir  Thomas 
deeming  the  theatre  of  Christian  warfare  too  narrow  for  his  ambition^ 
"  left  (says  his  biographer.  Fuller)  an  aged  father  and  a  fiur  in- 
heritance in  Sussex,  resolved  to  undertake  sea  voyages  in  foreign 
parts,  to  the  great  honour  of  his  nation  but  small  enriching  of 
himself."  A  particular  and  very  interesting  account  of  the  deeds  of 
Sir  Thomas  Sherley,  and  of  his  captivity,  and  the  miseries  he  endured 
while  imprisoned  at  Constantinople,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gene^ 
alogica  Historia  Domus  De  Sherley,  a  MS.  in  the  Harleian  Library, 
No.  4023. 

The  substance  of  that  account  is  as  follows : — Being  deter- 
mined to  do  something  by  which  he  might  gain  renown,  and  having 
resolved  many  schemes  in  his  head,  he  at  length  resolved  to  make 
war  against  the  Infidels  (the  Turks)  for  the  honour  of  the  religion  of 
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England  was  at  this  time  at  peace  with  Turkey,  and  had  a 
Connil  at  Patrai,  and  an  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  yet  did 
ftk  chivnlrona  knight,  disregarding  these  circumstances,  fit  out,  at 
his  own  expense,  three  large  vessels  manned  by  500  soldiers,  with 
vUch  aqoadron  be  sailed  in  1601,  on  this  religious  crusade.    With 
this  fleet  he  proceeded  first  to  Italy,  and  thence  towards  Turkey. 
On  the  route  he  engaged  a  large  Turkish  vessel  for  eight  hours,  and 
cfcnteally  took  her,  having  lost  in  the  action  one  hundred  men.  No 
■cntion  is  made  of  the  slaughtered  Turks }  but  it  seems  likely  they 
woe  ail  pnt  to  the  sword*    The  prize  disappointed  the  expectations 
sf  his  followers,  who  mutinied,  and  seized  one  of  his  own  vessels. 
Shortly  after,  Peacock,  one  of  his  captains,  carried  off  another,  and 
tte  crew  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  himself  sailed  became  unruly, 
■ad  in  order  to  conciliate  them,  he  made  an  attack  on  the  small  island 
sf  Milo,  on  the  I5th  of  January,  1602.     He  landed  on  it  before 
day-light,  and  entered  the  place  with  the  intent  of  giving  up  to 
plunder  (as  he  states)  the  property  of  the  Mahomedans  only;  but  as 
about  half  the  population  were  Christian  Greeks,  the  sack  must  have 
been  indiscriminate.    The  inhabitants  at  first  fled  from  the  town, 
but  subsequently  came  down  in  great  numbers.     His  crew  retreated 
before  the  enemy  to  the  shore.  Sir  Thomas  Sherley  remained  to  bring 
up  the  rear,  which  kept  off  the  pursuers,  many  of  whom  were  slain  in 
the  attack,  and  the  crew  enabled  to  arrive  safely  on  board ;  but  Sir 
Thomas  and  two  of  his  followers  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
They  were  immediately  thrown  into  prison,  and  sent  to  Negropont, 
from  whence  they  were  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  where  Sir  Thomas 
was  disowned  by  the  English  Ambassador,  and  after  being  twice  con- 
demned to  death  for  piracy,  was  most  marvellously  preserved  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Grand  Senior,  under  the  conviction  that  he  could 
obtain  from  him  a  large  ransom.     Sir  Thomas  Sherley  endured  the 
severest  confinement  and  cruel  treatment  for   nearly  four  years, 
when  he  was  at  length  liberated  at  the  intercession  of  James  I.,  on 
the  6th  of  December,   1605.     .The  narrative  concludes   in   these 
words  :  "  Sir  Thomas  staid  in  Constantinople  (a  free  man)  from  the 
time  of  his  dehvery,  which  was  the  6th  of  December,  until  the  15  th 
of  February  following,  1606,  during  which  time  he  took  pleasure  to 
solace  himself  there,  where,  before,  he  had  endured  so  much  sorrow 
and  misery,  taking  a  view  and  survey  of  the  seat  and  situation  of 
the  city,  observing  their  laws,  customs,  and  ceremonies  ;  beholding 
their  courts,  synagogues,  and  temples  ;  with  other  things  not  un- 
worthy a  stranger's  observation.     And  upon  the  15th  of  February, 
he  departed  from  Constantinople  in  a  Ragusian  ship,  called  the 
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'  Maria  de  la  Rosaria/  and  landed  at  Gallipoli,  the  1 9th  of  the  same 
month ;  from  thence  to  Naples,  and  so^  at  last,  to  England,  where 
being  joyfully  received  of  his  father  and  friends,  he  now  lives  by  the 
benefit  of  His  Majesty's  favour.*' 

The  history  of  Sir  Anthony  and  Sir  Robert,  the  second  and  third 
sons,  who  travelled  into  Persia,  is  more  particularly  the  object 
of  our  attention.  The  former  was  born  a.d.  1565,  matriculated  at 
Oxford,  in  1579,  was  admitted  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1581,  and  in 
November  of  the  same  year  was  elected  Probationer  of  All  Souls' 
College.  He  printed  his  life  and  adventures  after  his  return  from 
the  East  in  1613,  in  which  he  says,  on  entering  into  life  he  took 
the  Earl  of  Essex  as  his  model,  and  observes,  "  that  nobleman's 
true  love  for  him  did  transform  him  from  many  imperfections ;  that 
he  never  spared  him  his  council  and  advice;  and  that  he  assisted 
him  with  his  fortune."  The  following  event  which  happened  to  him 
on  his  first  entering  life,  is  characteristic  of  the  jealousy  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  respect  to  honours  accepted  by  any  of  her  subjects  from 
foreign  princes ;  and  afifords  a  good  specimen  of  the  manners  of  that 
sovereign's  court. 

Sir  Anthony  first  embarked  in  the  wars  in  the  Low  Countries, 
where  he  had  a  command,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen, 
in  1586.  He  appears  also  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  war  in 
France,  and  probably  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Essex  when  he  was 
sent  with  a  body  of  four  thousand  men  to  the  assistance  of  the  King 
of  France  against  the  Confederates  of  the  League.  As  a  reward  for 
his  services,  Henry  IV.  bestowed  the  order  of  St.  Michael  upon  him, 
to  the  great  displeasure  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  said,  that  as  a 
virtuous  woman  ought  to  look  on  none  but  her  husband,  so  a  subject 
ought  not  to  cast  his  eyes  on  any  other  sovereign  than  him  God  had 
set  over  him.  "  I  will  not,"  said  she,  *'  have  my  sheep  marked  with 
a  strange  brand ;  nor  suffer  them  to  follow  the  pipe  of  a  strange 
shepherd."  She  immediately  commanded  Sir  John  Puckering  and 
Lord  Buckhurst  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  alleged 
breach  of  allegiance. 

This  investigation  does  not  appear  to  have  been  satisfactory,  and 
a  further  examination  took  place,  the  result  of  which  is  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Care w,  in  a  letter  dated  the  14th  of  March,  1593,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

*'  Being  sent  from  the  Lord  Keeper  and  the  Lord  Buckhurst, 
unto  Mr.  Sherley,  in  the  Fleet,  to  understand  what  oath  he  took  at 
the  receiving  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  the  manner  thereof } 
at  the  first  I  willed  him  to  set  down  in  writing  as  much  of  it  as  he 
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could  call  to  his  remembrauce ;  aud  thereupuu  he  Nvrote  a  ^<ide  of  a 
leaf  of  paper,  contaiDinf;  in  effect  these  things  : — 

'' '  That  oath  he  took  none,  for  he  only  made  answer  to  the  king's 
demands,  and  had  no  book  presented  him  to  swear  by. 

**  *  That  the  king's  demands  were  two.  First,  That  he  would 
promise  never  to  bear  arms  against  him  for  the  service  of  any  prince 
Christian,  but  only  his  sovereign,  or  by  her  commandment.  Second, 
That  he  should  never  spot  himself  with  any  infamy  unworthy  of  so 
high  an  order.     Both  which  he  promised  to  perform. 

** '  This,  upon  his  life  and  reputation,  he  afiirmeth  to  be  all,  being 
so  short  a  matter  to  be  remembered,  that  he  doth  assure  the  truth 
of  the  report  thereof.' 

**  But,  supposing  that  so  short  a  report  would  give  little  satis- 
faction, I  desired  him  that  I  might  set  down  from  his  mouth  by  my 
writing  some  circumstances  and  peculiarities,  the  which  he  granted : 
and  then  upon  my  questions  unto  him  (which  I  framed  from  a  copy 
of  the  manner  of  receiving  of  that  order,  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  Anno  1566,  that  I  had  of  Mr.  Garter,  by 
my  Lord  Keeper's  direction),  he  answered  as  follows  : — 

'' '  That  the  king,  at  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  night,  sent  for  him 
into  his  cabinet  by  le  Premiere  Secretaire  de  Navarre,  and  at  his 
coming  thither,  he  found  with  the  king  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  is 
also  Chancellor  of  the  Order,  the  Bishop  of  Bourges,  that  is.  Prelate 
of  the  Order,  Le  Sieur  de  Beaulieu,  that  is.  Secretary  of  the  Order 
and  of  estate,  Le  Sieur  de  Saucy,  Mons.  Le  Grand,  and  sundry  other 
gentlemen,  the  Notary  of  the  Order  (that  afterwards  entered  his 
name  into  the  register),  and  the  four  Ushers  of  the  same. 

" '  That  being  come  into  that  presence,  the  king,  before  them  all, 
declared  the  good  opinion  His  Majesty  held  of  him,  the  love  he  had 
towards  him,  and  the  good  service  he  had  done  unto  his  Highness'^ 
for  requital  thereof,  when  he  came  to  be  peaceable  King  of  France,  he 
should  receive  further  recompense.  In  the  mean  time  His  Majesty 
would  bestow  an  honour  upon  him,  by  the  receiving  whereof,  the 
king  assured  him  he  should  be  tied  to  use  no  ceremony. 

*^ '  Thirdly,  That  the  form  of  giving  the  said  Order  was  in  this 
sort :  First,  his  spurs  and  sword  were  taken  from  about  him,  then 
he  kneeled  down,  and  putting  his  hands  within  the  king  s,  Mons. 
Beaulieu,  the  Secretary  of  the  Order,  made  unto  him,  in  the  king's 
name,  the  two  demands  aforementioned  in  his  own  declaration. 
Then  the  king  himself  asked  him,  *  Promettez-vous  cela  9'  His  answer 
was,  '  Oui^  Sire,  je  le  promets,'  Then  the  king  drew  out  his  sword, 
and  laid  it  on  Mr.  Sherley's  shoulder,  saying,  *  Soyez  Chevalier  de  Si, 
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Michael  au  nomme  de  St,  Gtorge,  car  vous  Vavez  bien  meriU^'  And  while 
he  was  yet  kneeling,  the  king  put  on  his  sword  about  him  himself  $  but 
his  spurs  were  put  on  by  the  Sieur  Rocolour»  Premxhrt  Gentithomme 
de  la  Gardrohe.  That  done,  the  king  kissed  him  on  both  his  cheeks, 
and  at  his  rising  again,  put  on  about  his  neck  the  lace  and  collar  of 
St.  Michael,  that  he  wore  himself.  And  these  things,  besides  the 
paying  of  the  fees  were  all  the  ceremonies.* 

''  This  is  as  much  as  I  could  learn  of  him,  and  to  testify  the 
truth  thereof,  I  have  his  own  hand  to  two  blotted  papers>  the  sub- 
stance of  both  of  which  I  have  contained  in  this. 

"  Mr.  J.  Pickenngr  "  Gborgk  Caeew.*' 

His  imprisonment  was  probably  of  no  long  duration':  but  he 
was  deprived  of  the  offensive  order.  Sir  Anthony  did  not  re- 
main long  in  a  state  of  inactivity;  he  projected  an  expedition  to 
the  island  of  St.  Thome,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
who  undertook  to  procure  him  a  commission  from  the  queen  for 
the  purpose.  And  on  the  9th  April,  authority  was  sent  to  Sir 
Anthony  from  the  two  generals,  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the  Lord 
Admiral,  empowering  him  to  levy,  arm,  &c.,  men,  not  exceeding  the 
number  o^  one  thousand  five  hundred,  and  appointing  him  captain 
and  commander  of  all  such  ships  and  vessels,  as  were  set  forth,  at 
the  charge  of  Sir  Thomas  Sherley,  Her  Majesty's  Treasurer  at  War, 
and  Sir  Anthony  Sl:crley,  in  the  designed  expedition. 

This  expedition  sailed  from  England  on  the  21st  of  May,  1596, 
and  proceeded,  first  to  the  Canaries,  and  thence  to  Jamaica,  of  which 
he  took  possession  on  the  29th  January  following. 

He  returned  from  this  voyage  in  June,  1597^  and  proceeded  to 
London,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  followers.  When  Essex 
was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant,  Sir  Anthony  accompanied  him  to 
Ireland,  and  there,  according  to  Wood,  received  the  honour  of 
Knighthood  from  his  patron. 

In  the  winter  of  1698-9,  Sir  Anthony,  ''accompanied  with  divers 
soldiers  of  approved  valour,'*  was  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  assist 
Don  Cesare  D'Este  (the  illegitimate  son  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  then 
lately  dead)  against  the  Pope,  who  laid  claim  to  the  principality,  but 
before  he  arrived,  the  submission  of  the  Duke  to  the  Pope  had  put 
an  end  to  the  war.  "  Which,"  says  Sir  Anthony,  "  when  I  had 
advertised  the  Earl  of,  he  proposed  unto  me  (after  a  small  relation 
which  I  made  unto  him  from  Venice),  the  voyage  of  Persia,  ground- 
ing it  upon  two  points  ;  first,  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  the  King 
of  Persia  to  unite  with  the  Christian  Princes  against  the  Turks  5  and 
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mcondlj,  to  establish  a  commercial  intercourse  between  this  country 
and  the  East.**  "Having,  with  these  advertisements,"  says  Sir 
Anthony,  "  received  strength  to  my  own  mind,  large  means,  and 
letter*  of  favour  and  credit  to  the  company  of  merchants  at  Aleppo, 
I  embarked  myself  at  Venice  in  a  Venetian  ship,  called  the  Morizell, 
the  24th  of  May,  1599/'  accompanied  with  twenty-five  followers, 
most  of  them  gentlemen. 

Of  this  expedition  a  brief  account  was  published  by  William 
Ptarry,  one  of  his  followers,  another  by  himself,  a  third  by  an  ano- 
nymous author,  and  a  fourth  was  written  by  George  Manwaring,  also 
one  of  his  attendants.  From  the  narrative  of  the  latter  the  follow- 
ing extracts  have  been  collected. 

"  So  we  left  Venice,  and  went  to  Malamoco,  some  five  itiiles  from 
Venice,  where  we  found  divers  ships  ^  amongst  the  rest  there  was  an 
argosy  bound  for  Scanderoon,  where  we  did  embark  ourselves,  pay- 
hig  m  large  price  for  our  passage ;  but  the  wind  was  contrary,  that 
we  were  twenty-four  days  in  sailing  to  Zante,  which  was  not  half 
fhe'way,  where,  if  the  wind  had  served  us,  we  might  have  been  in 
Scanderoon  at  that  time.    But,  in  the  way,  before  we  came  to  Zante> 
there  was  a  passenger  in  the  ship  who  used  some  disgraceful  words 
against  our  late  queen,  whereupon  Sir  Anthony  caused  one  of  his 
meanest  sort  of  men  to  give  him  the  bastinado,  which  he  did  very 
soundly;  whereupon  he  made  such  a  terrible  cry  that  the  captain  of 
>  the  ship,  with  the  passengers  and  the  seafaring- men,  rose  up  in  arms 
against  us,  they  being  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
all  our  company  not  above  twenty- six  3  yet  we  did  withstand,  neither 
was  there  any  hurt  done,  by  reason  of  three  Armenian  merchants 
which  did  stand  between  us,  and  entreated  peace,  which  the  Italians 
did  first  consent  unto.     In  the  end  we  arrived  at  Zante,  where  Sir 
Anthony,  and  all  we  of  his  company,  went  ashore  for  victuals,  in 
regard  all  our  provision  was  spent.     When  we  were  departed  forth 
of  the  ship,  they  sent  after  us  those  things  we  had  left  behind,  and 
mounted  their  ordnance  against  us,  swearing  if  we  did  offer  to  come 
aboard  the  ship  any  more,  they  would  sink  us.     Whereupon  Sir 
Anthony  complained  to  the  governor  of  the  place,  but  could  have  no 
remedy;  so  we  lost  our  passage,  and  were  constraitied  to  stay  in 
Zante  ten  days  for  shipping,  with  great  hindrance  to  our  voyage,  and 
expenses,   but  that  the  English  merchants  did  use  us  somewhat 
kindly.     So  after  we  had  passed  away  the  time  for  ten  days'  space, 
we  embarked  in  a  small  ship,  and  so  took  our  leave  of  Zante,  ^here, 
the  next  day  after,  we  being  not  well  stored  with  fresh  water,  we  did 
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put  into  an  island  to  fill  our  vessels  with  water,  because,  in  the  island 
of  Zante,  water  was  very  scarce." 

From  Zante  they  proceeded  to  Candia,  thence  to  Cyprus,  and 
thence  to  Tripoli.  Here  they  unfortunately  found  the  vessel  out  of 
which  they  had  been  rejected  at  Zante;  and  Sir  Anthony  and  his 
party  being  branded  by  that  ship's  crew  as  pirates,  it  was  with  great 
difficulty,  and  not  without  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
that  he  was  permitted  to  proceed  to  Scanderoon  in  a  boat  which  he 
hired  for  the  purpose.  This  fragile  bark  encountered  a  gale  of  wind 
which  kept  them  at  sea  for  six  days,  when  their  provisions  were 
reduced  to  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  water  and  some  tobacco.  They 
eventually  made  the  coast,  and  ran  up  the  river  Orontes,  where  they 
landed.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  Antioch  in  two  days,  and  from 
Antioch  to  Aleppo  in  six  days  more.  The  following  occurrence  is 
characteristic  of  the  people  at  the  present  time,  and  is  thus 
related  by  Manwaring  : — *'  On  the  road  to  Aleppo,  the  leader  of 
the  caravan  with  whom  we  travelled,  told  Sir  Anthony  one  day 
that  he  should  require  an  escort  of  sixteen  men  from  the  village 
to  protect  them  from  the  banditti  which  might  be  expected 
to  infest  the  road.  To  this  Sir  Anthony  assented,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  receive  six  crowns.  After  advancing 
the  money,  the  leader  of  the  caravan  brought  back  one  man  only, 
and  on  being  asked  where  the  other  fifteen  were,  '  Why,*  quoth  the 
Turk,  '  they  be  all  in  this  one ;  for  this  man  hath  fought  with  six- 
teen men  all  at  one  time,  and  hath  given  them  the  overthrow;  there- 
fore, ever  since  he  hath  had  sixteen  men's  payment.*  *' 

At  Aleppo  the  Sherleys  were  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Colthurst^ 
the  British  Consul,  but  no  European  Christian  could  walk  the 
streets  without  the  attendance  of  a  janisary  or  police  officer.  The 
following  two  incidents  exhibit  the  state  of  society  under  the  Turkish 
government  in  Asia  Minor  in  those  days,  and  which  does  not  dififer 
essentially  from  that  in  modern  times.  Mr.  Manwaring  says : — **  One 
day  it  was  my  hap  to  walk  alone  in  the  streets,  where,  to  my  hard 
fortune^  I  met  with  a  Turk,  a  gallant  man  he  seemed  to  be  by  his 
habit;  and  saluting  me,  took  me  fast  by  one  of  the  ears  with  his 
hand,  and  so  did  lead  me  up  and  down  the  streets ;  and  if  I  did 
chance  to  look  sour  upon  him,  he  would  give  me  such  a  ring  that  I 
did  think  verily  he  would  have  pulled  off  my  ear;  and  this  he  con- 
tinued with  me  for  the  space  of  one  hour,  with  much  company 
following  me,  some  throwing  stones  at  me,  and  some  spitting  on  me ; 
so  at  the  last  he  let  me  go,  and  because  I  would  not  laugh  at  my 
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dq>artare  from  him^  he  gave  me  such  a  blow  with  a  staff,  that  did 
strike  me  to  the  ground.  So,  returning  home  to  the  consul's  house, 
the  consul's  janisary  seeing  me  all  bloody,  asked  me  how  I  came 
hurt — I  told  him  the  manner  of  it ;  he  presently,  in  a  rage,  did  take 
his  staff  in  his  hand,  and  bade  me  go  with  him,  and  show  him  the 
Turk  that  had  used  me  so.  In  a  small  time  we  found  him  sitting 
with  his  father  and  other  gentlemen ;  so  I  did  show  the  janisary 
which  was  he,  who  ran  fiercely  to  him,  and  threw  him  on  his  back, 
giving  him  twenty  blows  on  his  legs  and  his  feet,  so  that  he  was  not 
able  to  go  or  stand.  He  was  clothed  in  a  cloth  of  gold  undercoat, 
and  a  crimson  velvet  gown,  but  his  gay  clothes  could  not  save  him 
from  the  fierceness  of  the  janisary *s  fury.'*    Again  he  states  : 

"I  will  now  write  something  of  the  fashions  of  the  Turks, 
although  it  be  known  usually  to  our  merchants,  yet  it  is  not  com- 
monly known  to  all  men.  First,  concerning  the  liberty  and  freedom 
the  Great^^Turk  doth  give  his  soldiers,  called  janisaries,  which  is, 
they  have  free  liberty  to  take  victuals  for  themselves  or  their  horses, 
without  paying  ever  a  penny  for  it,  in  what  town  soever  they  come 
into  tinder  the  Turkish  government;  and  if  they  (the  inhabitants)  will 
not  serve  them  to  their  content,  they  will  beat  them  like  dogs,  which, 
if  they  chance  to  resist,  then  do  they  forfeit  all  their  goods  to  the 
Great  Turk.  Six  of  the  janisaries  travelling  through  the  country,  cdme 
to  a  town,  and  began  to  use  themselves  in  a  most  vile  fashion  with 
the  women  -,  the  men  of  the  town,  seeing  their  abuses,  did  withstand 
them,  so  that,  in  the  end,  one  of  the  janisaries  was  slain,  the  other 
five  left  the  town  presently,  and  came  to  Aleppo,  being  but  twenty 
miles  from  the  place,  and  told  the  janisaries  of  the  castle  what  had 
happened,  there  living  always  in  the  castle  three  hundred.  The  next 
day  there  went  forth  of  the  castle  two  hundred  of  them  to  the  town 
where  the  janisary  was  slain,  and  coming  thither,  they  did  kill  man, 
woman,  and  child,  pulling  down  their  houses,  and  carrying  away  the 
spoil  of  all  their  goods.  The  town  I  saw  myself  within  eight  days 
after  this  happened,  where  I  did  behold  a  pitiful  sight." 

Coffee,  it  seems,  had  not  at  that  time  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, as  Manwaring  appears  to  have  been  quite  ignorant  of  its  use, 
and  the  place  of  its  production.  He  says,  "  They  have  a  certain 
kind  of  drink,  which  they  call  coffee — it  is  made  of  an  Italian  seed; 
they  drink  it  extreme  hot.  It  is  nothing  toothsome  (t.  e,  palatable), 
nor  hath  any  good  smell,  but  it  is  very  wholesome.  As  in  England 
we  used  to  go  to  the  tavern  to  pass  away  the  time  in  friendly  meet- 
ing, so  they  have  very  fair  houses  where  this  coffee  is  sold;  thither 
gallants  and  gentlemen  resort  daily." 
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"^  After  spending  five  weeks  at  Aleppo  with  the  English  merchants^ 
Sir  Anthony  purchased  several  pieces  of  good  cloth,  and  twelve 
emerald  cups,  and  jewels  of  great  worth,  which  he  intended  for  the 
King  of  Persia,  and  departed  to  proceed  to  Bahylon  by  water,  from 
Beer,  on  the  Euphrates. 

Before  the  party  could  proceed,  it  became  necessary  to  collect  a 
fleet  for  self-defence,  till  at  length  eleven  other  boats,  laden  with 
merchandise,  and  guarded  by  soldiers,  dropped  down  the  stream. 
On  the  passage  they  daily  saw  bands  of  Arabs,  varying  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred,  who  frequently  assailed  them  with  stones 
from  slings,  which  did  them  little  injury,  as  they  were  repelled  by 
musketry  from  the  boats.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Anna,  the 
boat  soldiery,  as  usual,  saluted  the  camp  of  an  Arabian  chief,  by 
firing  o£P  their  pieces,  on  which  occasion  an  Arab  soldier  was  killed. 
This  caused  the  detention  of  the  fleet  for  some  days,  and  afforded  the 
author  of  the  journey  an  opportunity  of  giving  the  following  charac- 
teristic account  of  the  Arabian  customs  and  dress,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  felt  cap  of  those  days,  since  changed  into  a  loose 
hanc^kerchief  thrown  carelessly  over  the  head,  exhibits  the  costume 
of  a  Bedouin  of  the  present  time. 

'*  Sir  Anthony  went  first,  attended  with  three  other  gentlemen  that 
were  with  him,  and  myself.  This  I  may  boldly  speak  of:  at  the 
first  entry  into  his  camp,  it  was  a  full  quarter  of  an  English  mile 
before  we  came  to  the  king*s  presence,  which  was  guarded  on  either 
side  with-  shot  and  pikes.  So,  when  we  came  before  him,  he  did 
stand  up,  taking  Sir  Anthony  by  the  hand  j  Sir  Anthony  offering  to 
kiss  his  hand,  but  he  would  not  suffer  him,  but  we  did.  Then  he 
demanded  of  Sir  Anthony  what  he  was  j  he  told  him  the  truth  of  all 
our  voyage,  which  the  king  did  greatly  commend,  and  caused  a  ban- 
quet to  be  brought  of  such  fruits  as  the  country  did  afford.  There 
is  small  store  of  bread  in  the  country,  but  they  live  commonly  on 
musk  melons,  radishes,  and  rice.  Their  apparel  is  very  slender,  for 
they  wear  commonly  one  robe,  made  like  a  surplice,  with  great 
sleeves,  of  a  kind  of  blue  cloth,  made  of  bumbaso;  their  sleeves 
they  tie  on  their  back  by  one  corner  of  the  sleeve,  and  leave  all  their 
arms  naked.  About  their  middle  they  wear  a  girdle,  made  of  a 
horse-hide,  some  five  fingers  broad,  and  a  dagger  sticking  under  their 
^rdle,  with  a  wooden  haft.  They  wear  over  their  heads  a  cap  of  felt, 
made  like  unto  a  morion  or  head-piece,  tied  under  their  chin  with  a 
black  kind  of  stuff. 

**  The  king  himself  was  in  this  sort  attired,  save  only  he  had  a  satin 
coat  without  sleeves.     He  was  a  man  of  a  goodly  personage,  exceed- 
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ing  blacky  and  rery  grim  of  visage^  his  queen  was  a  blackamoor. 
His  company  that  followed  him  was  to  the  number  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men;  he  had  about  ten  thousand  camels  to  attend  him.     In 
the  sammer-time  he  did  abide  always  by  the  river  Euphrates,  and  in 
the  winter  up  m  the  desert.     When  Sir  Anthpny  saw  the  manner  of 
his  apparel,  he  sent  for  a  piece  of  cloth  of  gold  which  he  bad  in  the 
boat,  and  did  present  it  unto  the  king,  to  make  himself  an  upper 
coat,  which  the  king  esteemed  highly  of,  and  gave  him  great  thanks 
for  it,  giving  him  a  passport  under  his  own  hand,  to  pass  quietly 
through  his  dominions  without  any  further  let,  which  passport  did 
us  great  good  in  our  passage;  but  the  Turks  he  made  pay  soundly 
for  the  death  of  his  servant.     Thus,  after  one  day  and  a  night,  we 
departed,  and  came  in  a  few  days  after  to  a  place  worth  the  noting, 
which  did  bum   with  brimstone  and  pitch,  making  such]  a  smoke 
that  It  did  darken  the  place  extremely,  the  pitch  rising  up  in  great 
flakes  as  big  as  a  house,  making  a  terrible  noise ',  and  that  place  the 
Jews  did  tell  us  was  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  but  called  by  the  Turks 
'HelFa  Mouths*       From  thence   we  passed   a  fair  town,  called 
Racca,  a  very  ancient  place,  inhabited  by  Turks  and  Arabians.     The 
river  Euphrates  doth  run  through  it.     They  have  neither  bridge  nor 
boat  to  pass  from  one  town  to  the  other,  but  the  skins  of  goats  blown 
like  a  bladder,  and  so  they  cast  themselves  upon  them  and  swim 
over;  you  shall  see  them  pass  to  and  fro  as  thick  as  boats  upon  the 
Thames.'*     This  practice  prevailed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  whose  historians — Arrian,  Q.  Curtius,  and  others — men- 
tion it,  and  has  been  witnessed  by  all  our  modern  travellers. 

From  Anna  they  proceeded  down  the  Euphrates  to  a  place  called 
Felengo,  whence  they  passed  over  in  a  day  and  night  to  Babylon, 
lying  on  both  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  over  which  was  a  bridge 
of  boats*.  Here  Sir  Anthony's  property  was  searched,  and  the  Vice- 
roy, as  he  is  called,  kept  the  emerald  cups,  and  other  goods,  to  the 
value  of  six  thousand  crowns.  Sir  Anthony  had  been  warned  of 
the  probability  of  such  an  event  by  a  Turkish  chieftain,  who  was 
deputed  from  the  Turkish  Court  at  Constantinople  to  the  Viceroy  or 
Pasha,  and  had  accompanied  the  party  from  Beer.  This  honest  Turk 
persuaded  Sir  Anthony  to  make  over  to  his  custody  part  of  his  jewels 
and  goods,  which  he  afterwards  faithfully  restored.  After  a  residence 
of  a  month  at  Babylon  (Bagdad),  during  which  Sir  Anthony  was 
prevented  proceeding  by  the  Viceroy,  he  contrived  to  quit  it  with 
a  caravan  of  Persian  merchants  proceeding  towards  Persia.     The 

^  lu  this  description  wc  recognise  the  petroleum  pits  spoken  of  by  Colonel 
Chesncy  in  his  first  survey  of  the  Euphrates. 

*  Bagdad  was  frequently  called  Babylon  by  the  travellers  of  those  days. 
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insecurity  of  the  road,  from  the  Arahian  trihes,  is  well  described: — 
"  For  you  must  uuderstand  (says  Manwaring)  that  the  merchants 
do  travel  in  those  parts  exceeding  strong,  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand,  sometimes  more;  because  there  are  many  thieves  who  lie 
in  the  way  very  strong,  and  the  company  of  merchants  is  called  by 
the  name  of  a  caravan  \" 

The  progress  of  Sir  Anthony*s  party  had  nearly  been  stopped  by 
an  order  from  Constantinople,  which  directed  he  should  be  seized 
and  sent  thither.  A  band  of  two  hundred  horsemen  was  actually 
sent  by  the  Viceroy  or  Pasha,  to  overtake  and  bring  |him  back  -,  but 
they  were  purposely  misled  by  an  Armenian  merchant,  who  had 
greatly  assisted  Sir  Anthony,  at  Bagdad,  by  acts  of  true  friendship 
and  kindness,  which  extended  to  the  loan  of  8000  crowns.  This 
enabled  Sir  Anthony  to  escape  safely  into  the  dominions  of  the  king 
of  Persia,  where  he  arrived  without  the  loss  of  one  of  his  party. 

The  favourable  reception  of  Sir  Anthony  Sherley  and  his  company 
in  Persia,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  great  toleration  of  Shah  Abbass 
towards  Christians,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  influence^possessed  by 
the  ladies  of  the  court  over  that  monarch.  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  thus 
quaintly  describes  this  circumstance ;  and  no  greater  proof  of  their 
influence  could  be  afforded  than  that  of  Georgians  receiving  the  title 
of  Khan  and  Mirza  at  the  king*s  hands — titles  which  are  now  strictly 
confined  to  Moslems. 

'^  Abbass  had  several  wives,  who  had  several  children,  for  whose 
education  neither  cost  nor  care  was  spared.  Of  the  most  promising 
he  loved  were  Ismael,  Tophy  Mirza,  Kodabunda  Sultan,  and  Iman 
Kooly.  The  two  first  by  Gordina,  daughter  of  Simon  Khan,  and 
the  two  latter  by  Martha,  daughter  of  Scanda  Mirza,  both  Georgians^ 
both  Christians;  and  so  dear  to  Abbass  'that  it  seemed  he  had  then 
got  the  elixir  of  earthly  happiness.*  *' 

Manwaring  thus  describes  the  reception  of  the  party  in  Persia  :— 

"  The  first  town  we  came  to  was  very  strongly  situated,  and  in  it 
were  a  hundred  soldiers,  for  the  king  hath  a  guard  round  about  his 
country  at  every  entrance;  they  are  all  horsemen,  and  are  clothed 
in  red,  with  red  turbans  on  their  heads*,  and  red  feathers,  with  bows 
and  arrows,  sword  and  target,  and  short  pieces.  These  soldiers  used 
us  very  respectfully,  and  told  us  their  king  would  be  overcome  with 
joy  when  he  did  hear  of  our  coming;  so  after  we  had  rested  there 
one  day  and  a  night,  we  did  hold  on  our  journey  towards  Casbin,  a 
famous  city,  and  of  great  antiquity.  We  passed  by  many  towns,  but 
none  of  any  account ;  and  the  further  we  went,  the  more  kind  the 

*  One  would  suppose  he  was  writing  of  the  present  day. 
'  Ilcnqe  the  appellation  of  Kazil-bash. 
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people  were.  In  every  village  where  we  did  lodge,  the  chief  men  would 
come,  and  present  us  with  one  commodity  or  other  every  night,  and 
bappy  was  he  that  could  procure  the  best  house  to  lodge  us  in. 
Their  women  came  out  to  welcome  us,  which  we  thought  a  great 
wonder,  in  regard  we  had  not  the  speech  of  any  woman  for  a  long 
timel>efore. 

"  So,  passing  along  the  country,  and  being  in  safety,  Sir  Anthony 
sent  Angelo,  our  guide,  accompanied  with  an  English  gentleman^ 
whose  name  was  John  Ward,  some  four  days'  journey  before  us,  to 
Casbin,  to  provide  us  a  lodging,  and  to  attend  our  coming  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  city,  somewhat  late  in  the  evening,  so  as  to 
convey  us  to  our  lodgings  without  the  knowledge  of  the  citizens,  in 
regard  we  were  unprovided  with  fit  apparel  and  other  necessaries. 
But  it  was  made  known,  both  to  the  lord  steward  of  the  king's  house, 
and  also  to  the  governor  of  the  city,  who  sent  for  them  both,  to 
know  what  he  was  that  was  coming  to  see  their  king.  They  told 
them  the  truth,  but  did  not  acquaint  them  the  certain  day  of  our 
coming,  which  made  both  them  and  the  citizens  greatly  discontented, 
in  regard  they  made  great  preparation  to  receive  us  with  great 
triumphs ;  but,  according  to  our  intention,  we  came  in  by  night,  and 
so  disappointed  them.  The  next  day  the  lord  steward  came  to.  our 
house,  with  a  great  train  following  him  of  gallant  gentlemen,  and 
did  salute  Sir  Anthony  in  this  sort : — '  In  my  king's  behalf,  who  now 
is  in  the  Tartarian  wars,  this  small  kindness  I  would  entreat  you  to 
accept,  in  regard  to  your  long  and  weary  travels;  and  that  you  being 
strangers  here  in  our  country,  it  may  be  your  supplies  cannot  be 
so  suddenly  accomplished,  therefore  I  would  request  you  to  pardon 
me  if  I  do  amiss  in  my  offer.'  And,  laying  twenty  pounds  in  gold 
at  Sir  Anthony's  feet,  told  him, — '  This  much  you  shall  receive  every 
day  for  your  provision,  besides  other  commodities;  this  do  I  of  my- 
self, until  we  hear  from  our  king,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  treble  it  at  his 
return.'  Sir  Anthony,  according  to  his  princely  mind,  turning  the 
money  over  with  his  foot,  returned  this  answer :  '  Know  this,  brave 
Persian,  I  come  not  a  begging  to  the  king;  but,  hearing  of  his  great 
fame  and  worthiness,  thought  I  could  not  spend  my  time  better  than 
come  to  see  him,  and  kiss  bis  hand,  with  the  adventure  of  my  body 
to  second  him  in  his  princely  wars.'  The  Persian,  hearing  this 
answer,  stept  back  very  suddenly,  and,  making  a  low  conge,  replied 
thus :  '  Pardon  me,  brave  stranger,  for  now  I  see  thou  art  a  prince 
thyself,  for  so  it  seemeth  by  thy  princely  answer.'  Sir  Anthony 
replying,  said, — '  No,  I  am  the  second  .«on  to  an  English  knight,  but 
I  have  been  trained  up  in  martial  affairs,  and  well  esteemed  of  in 
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my  prince's  court  -,  and  for  this  cause  do  I  come  to  do  thy  king  the 
best  office  I  can,  if  it  please  his  Highness  to  accept  of  me.*  '  I  know 
my  king/  said  the  Persian,  '  will  highly  esteem  of  thy  coming,  and 
think  himself  a  happy  man  to  receive  so  worthy  a  person  into  his 
court;*  and  so^  saluting  all^  one  after  another,  did  take  his  leave. 
So  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  governor  of  the  city  came  with  a  gallant 
train  of  gentlemen,  very  well  horsed,  to  attend  him,  being  a  man  of 
gallant  personage,  well  spoken,  and  of  good  carriage  -,  and  gave  Sir 
Anthony  and  all  of  as  a  very  kind  welcome,  oflPering  Sir  Anthony  all 
that  he  was  worth  to  be  at  his  service.** 

Sir  Anthony  and  his  party  were  sumptuously  entertained  by  the 
king*s  steward  and  the  Governor  of  Casbin,  at  their  houses,  on  which 
occasions,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Persia  in  modern  times,  bands 
of  music  and  dancing  women  attended,  as  is  now  the  custom  in 
India. 

The  narrator  proceeds: — "In  the  end  there  came  a  post  from  the 
king,  forth  of  Tartaria,  with  a  proclamation  written  with  the  king*s 
own  hand,  which  proclamation  was  made  by  a  nobleman  in  Casbin, 
and  we  were  all  sent  to  hear  it ;  this  was  the  effect  of  it,  that  we 
should  command  horse  and  man  to  be  at  our  service,  upon  pain  of 
death  to  those  that  should  not  obey ;  moreover,  if  any  man  did 
hold  up  his  hand  to  offer  the  worst  in  our  company  wrong,  he  should 
lose  his  head  3  which  proclamation  the  citizens  did  all  embrace  very 
willingly ;  and  thus  I  leave  awhile  to  treat  of  our  entertainment.*' 

On  his  return  from  the  war  on  the  frontier.  Shah  Abbass  re- 
turned to  Casbin ;  and  the  description  of  the  reception  of  Sir  Anthony 
on  the  king*s  approach  to  the  city,  is  graphic  and  characteristic. 
The  Sherleys  and  their  party  wore  turbans  and  rich  Persian  dresses. 

"  The  king,  some  two  days  before  he  entered  into  Casbin,  sent 
a  courier  or  post  before  him  to  his  lord  steward,  to  furnish  us  with 
the  best  horses  he  could  get  and  directed  that  we  should  meet  him 
four  miles  forth  of  Casbin,  accompanied  with  the  governor  and 
himself,  which  was  very  handsomely  performed  by  them  both.**  "So 
after  we  were  half  a  mile  forth  of  the  city,  we  saw  such  a  prospect 
as  is  not  usually  seen  3  which  was,  twelve  hundred  soldiers,  horse- 
men, carrying  twelve  hundred  heads  of  men  on  their  lances,  and 
some  having  the  ears  of  men  put  on  strings,  and  hanged  about  their 
necks\  Next  after  these  came  the  trumpeters,  making  a  wonderful 
noise^  because  these  instuments,  contrary  to  our  English  trumpets, 
are  two  yards  and   a- half  in   length,  with   the  great  end  big,  and 

^  This  is  quite  consistent  with  the  triumphal  return  from  war  of  Persian  MouMchts 
of  more  modem  times. 
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as  of  great  compass  as  a  hat^     Next  after  them  came  the  drum- 
mers^  their  drams  being  made  of  brass,  and  carried  upon  camels  ^ 
tiien   after  them  came  his   six  standard   bearers,  and  after  came 
twelve  pages,  bearing  every  one  a  lance   in  his   hand  ;    then   a 
good   distance  after  them   came  the   king,    riding   alone   with  a 
lance  in  his  hand,  his  bow  and  arrows,  sword  and  target,  hanging 
by  his  side,  being  a  man  of  low  stature,  but  very  strongly  made^ 
and   swarthy  of  complexion.      Now,   after    the    king,   came   his 
lieutenant-general  of  the  field,  and  all  his  bow-men  in  rank,  like  a 
half  moon* ;  after  them  came  his  officers  in  the  wars,  to  the  number 
twenty  thousand  soldiers,  all  horsemen.     So  at  our  first  encounter 
of  the  king,  Sir  Anthony  and  his  brother  did  alight  o£P  their  horses, 
and  came  to  kiss  the  kings  foot,  for  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  country, 
be  he  never  so  good  a  man,  he  must  kiss  the  king's  foot  at  the  first 
meeting  3  after  that  was  performed,  the  king  did  look  upon  them 
both  very  stately,  and  afterwards  did  look  upon  us  all,  giving  never 
a  word  to   Sir  Anthony,  but  bid  the  lieutenant-general  place  him 
according  as  he  had  given  direction,  and  so  the  king  set  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  did  ride  away  for  the  space  of  an  hour.*'    The  following 
description   of  the  king's  personal  behaviour  seems   very  strange^ 
and  probably  the  result  of  a  frolic,  for  it  is  wholly  unlike  anything 
I  have  ever  seen,  heard,  or  read  of  elsewhere.     Yet  the  narrative  of 
Manwaring  bears,  throughout,  so  much  the  stamp  of  truth,  that  I 
should  be  unwilling  to  deem  this  exaggeration  : — 

"  Sir  Anthony  being  placed  in  the  king's  place,  with  his  brother, 
Mr.  Robert  Sherley,  the  lieutenant-general  on  the  right  hand,  and 
the  lord  steward  on  the  left.  After  the  king  was  departed,  the 
lord  steward  told  Sir  Anthony  that  it  was  the  custom  to  entertain 
strangers  in  that  fashion,  but  willed  him  to  have  patience  awhile,  and 
he  should  see  the  event  3  so  within  an  hour  the  king  returned  back 
again  as  fast  as  his  horse  would  go,  and  having  following  him  sixteen 
women  on  horseback,  richly  attired,  and  when  he  carae  close  to  Sir 
Anthony,  the  women  did  halloo,  and  gave  such  a  cry,  much  like  the 
wild  Irish,  which  did  make  us  wonder  at  it;  then  after  they  had  made 
an  end,  the  king  came  and  embraced  Sir  Anthony  and  his  brother, 
kissing  them  both  three  or  four  times  over,  and  taking  Sir  Anthony 
by  the  hand,  swearing  a  great  oath  that  he  should  be  his  sworn  brother, 
and  so  he  did  call  him  always,  and  so  the  king  marched  along 
putting  Sir  Anthony  on  his  right  hand.     It  was  a  wonderful  sight 

*  The  hats  of  the  Elizabethan  age  were  of  enormous  size  compared  with  those 
of  the  present  day. 

•  This  semi-lunar  figure  is  commonly  assumed  by  tro<  in  Persia  at  grand 
parades. 
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to  see  the  multitude  of  people  that  were  there  that  day ;  and  still  as 
the  king  did  pass  along,  the  people  would  kneel  down  and  kiss  the 
earth ;  but  before  we  came  into  the  city,  there  was  proclamation 
made  that,  upon  pain  of  death,  no  soldier  should  enter  the  city, 
but  such  as  were  born  there,  for  fear  of  making  any  uproar ; 
and  so  they  were  all  discharged  and  departed  every  one  to  his 
own  country  for  that  time.'  So  after  we  had  entered  the  city,  we 
marched  through  every  street,  and  in  the  end  came  to  a  ban- 
queting house  of  the  king's,  when  the  king  brought  Sir  Anthony 
up  into  a  very  fair  chamber  richly  trimmed;  in  which  cham- 
ber. Sir  Anthony  delivered  a  speech  to  the  king,  what  was  the 
occasion  of  his  coming,  with  a  discourse  of  our  wearisome  journey, 
and  of  our  usage  in  Turkey,  and  other  accidents  which  did  happen 
unto  us  by  the  way,  which  the  king  did  hearken  very  attentively 
unto,  and  when  Sir  Anthony  had  ended  his  speech,  the  king  stood 
up  and  replied;  ''Brother,  I  do  grieve  to  hear  of  thy  sore  adventures 
and  troubles  by  the  way ;  but  I  do  much  rejoice  to  see  thee  here  in 
safety  at  our  court,  for  be  well  assured  I  will  place  thee  on  my 
head/  This  was  his  meaning,  that  he  would  advance  him  to  great 
hbnour ;  then  was  there  a  great  banquet  brought  in,  with  music 
before  it,  where  they  passed  away  their  time  for  the  space  of  two 
hours  with  great  joy ;  after  the  banquet  was  ended,  the  king 
requested  Sir  Anthony  to  look  through  the  window  to  behold  their 
sports  on  horseback/' 

The  simplicity  of  the  king*s  manners  in  private  is  quaintly 
pourtrayed,  and  conveys  us  at  once  to  the  spot : — 

'*  So  when  the  sport  was  ended.  Sir  Anthony  sent  me  down  of 
some  business,  and  as  I  went  down  the  stairs,  it  was  my  chance  to 
meet  with  the  king,  who,  when  he  saw  me,  took  me  by  the  arm,  and 
caused  me  to  return  back  again  with  him,  and  brought  me  to  the 
chamber  where  the  Turks'  Ambassador  was,  and  did  lead  me  along 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  chamber,  and  put  me  above  the  Turks' 
Ambassador,  bidding  me  sit  down  there,  by  reason  they  have  no 
stools  but  sit  on  carpets,  I  could  ill  sit  cross-legged  after  their 
manner,  but  kneeled  on  my  knees ;  then  the  Turkish  Ambassador 
told  the  king  it  was  the  fashion  of  England  to  sit  on  stools,  for  he 
had  been  oft-times  in  the  English  merchants'  houses  in  Constanti- 
nople. When  the  king  had  heard  these  words,  he  presently  went 
into  the  next  room,  and  caused  one  of  his  pages  to  bring  forth  a 
little  form,  which  they  did  use  to  set  bottles  of  wine  upon,  and 
throwing  a  carpet  of  gold  upon  it,  caused  me  to  sit  down ;  then  he 
called  for  some  wine,  and  did  drink  a  health  unto  me,  and  did  use 
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these  words  :  'I  do  esteem  more  of  the  sole  of  a  Christian's  shoe, 
than  I  do  of  the  best  Turk  in  Turkey  ;*  and  then  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  serve  him  ?  I  answered  him,  in  regard  I  was  a  subject  in  his 
country,  I  must  be  at  his  command,  yet  I  was  loth  to  leave  my 
old  master,  in  regard  he  loved  me  well;  at  which  words  the  king  did 
take  me  about  the  neck,  and  embraced  me  three  or  four  times,  and 
said,  '  I  do  highly  commend  thy  constancy  -,  nevertheless,  I  will 
entreat  my  brother,  thy  lord,  fur  thee,  that  thou  shalt  be  my  servant 
80  long  as  you  stay  in  this  country.'  " 

In  the  evening,  Sir  Anthony  and  his  brother  were  invited  to  join 
the  king's  party  at  dinner,  which  was  given  on  the  circular  terrace 
where  the  Cotwal,  or  mayor  of  the  town,  sits  to  administer  justice 
daily,  at  the  union  of  the  four  great  covered  Bazar- streets  in  the 
middle  of  the  city.  Here  Shah  Abbass  insisted  on  Sir  Anthony 
Sherley's  sitting  on  the  king*s  own  chair,  though  the  latter  protested 
against  it,  while  the  king  himself  stood  talking  with  his  courtiers, 
apparently  to  produce  a  favourable  impression  on  the  minds  of  his 
subjects  of  his  regard  for  the  English  chief.  The  royal  banquet  was 
preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  and  by  twenty  women  singing  and 
dancing  before  it.  After  dinner,  the  king  took  Sir  Anthony  by  the 
arm,  and  walked  through  several  of  the  principal  streets,  all  of  which 
were  illuminated,  preceded  by  the  women  and  music  5  and  each  of 
the  European  gentlemen  was  conducted  in  like  manner  by  a  noble- 
man of  the  king's  suite.  This  feasting  was  continued  in  the  same 
manner  every  evening  during  a  whole  week;  after  which,  the  king 
having  provided  tents,  carpets,  and  carriage  for  Sir  Anthony,  and  his 
suite,  proceeded  to  Cashan,  at  which  place,  on  one  occasion,  Man- 
waring  thus  describes  the  fireworks  : — 

''  Then  there  was  such  stately  fireworks,  made  by  a  Turk,  that 
Sir  Anthony  did  wonder  at  it,  which  seemed  as  if  dragons  were  fighting 
in  the  air,  with  many  other  varieties,  especially  one  firework  worth 
the  noting,  which  was  this, — there  was  a  great  fountain  of  water  in 
the  Piazza,  out  of  which,  from  the  very  bottom,  there  would  arise 
things  like  fishes,  throwing  fire  out  of  their  mouths  about  a  dozen 
yards,  which  we  thought  a  great  wonder." 

From  Cashan  the  court  proceeded  to  Isfahan.  An  instance  of 
the  terrible  power  of  a  capricious  despot  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
description  of  a  review  of  the  troops  drawn  up  to  receive  the  king 
at  Isfahan : — 

**  There  we  made  a  stand,  and  the  king  caused  his  lieutenant- 
general  to  see  his  soldiers  skirmish,  and  some  of  his  gentlemen 
being  amongst  them,  did  not  behave  themselves  to  the  king  s  mind  $ 
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and  moreover,  his  soldiers  were  not  so  perfect  as  the  king  did  expect 
they  should ;  whereupon  he  presently  ran  in  amongst  them  with  his 
sword  drawn,  like  an  Hercules,  and,  upon  a  sudden,  he  gave  four  of 
them  their  death's  wound.  Then  did  he  grow  more  into  blood,  and 
not  sparing  any,  but  cutting  off  the  arms  from  divers  of  them.  One 
gentleman,  which  did  but  only  smile,  the  king  never  left,  and  coming 
for  succour  into  our  company,  the  king  gave  him  such  a  blow  in  the 
middle,  that  the  one  half  of  his  body  fell  from  the  other.  There  we 
spent  that  day ;  and  in  the  evening,  about  six  of  the  clock,  we 
marched  towards  the  city,  where  the  governor  leading  the  way,  the 
young  prince  came  riding  fast  by  him,  and  jesting  with  him  somewhat 
grossly  about  his  wife,  in  regard  she  was  a  fair  woman,  the  governor 
did  use  some  unkind  word  to  the  prince,  which  made  him  angry ;  so 
he  came  presently  and  told  the  king,  who  charged  him  to  take  his 
bow  and  arrows  and  shoot  him  through,  which  he  did  immediately, 
and  did  shoot  him  through  one  of  his  thighs.  The  governor 
presently  did  alight  off  from  his  horse,  and  came  and  kissed  the 
prince's  feet  5  when  the  king  saw  it,  he  came  to  the  governor  and 
kissed  him,  and  made  him  viceroy  of  that  province,  and  ever  after 
did  impose  great  trust  unto  him :  so  we  entered  the  city,  and  marched 
about  in  every  street.  Then  the  king  brought  Sir  Anthony  to  his 
house,  which  was  prepared  ready  for  his  coming,  and  willed  him  to 
have  patience,  and  he  would  see  him  again  in  the  morning ;  then 
the  king  went  to  his  palace,  and  that  night  we  rested.  There  was 
slain  that  day  to  the  number  of  seven  score,  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  heat,  and  those  which  the  king  himself  did  kill ; 
amongst  the  rest,  it  was  the  king's  fortune  to  kill  one  of  Sir  Anthony's 
footmen,  being  a  Persian*,  and  when  the  king  was  told  of  it,  he  was 
exceeding  sorry,  thinking  he  had  been  a  Christian,  and  he  came 
the  next  morning  in  private  to  Sir  Anthony,  and  told  him  he  was 
exceeding  sorry,  wishing  it  had  been  his  fortune  to  have  slain  a 
dozen  Persians  for  him ;  Sir  Anthony  made  answer,  that  he  was  a 
Persian;  when  the  king  heard  it,  he  was  exceeding  glad,  and  willed 
Sir  Anthony  to  make  choice  of  any  footman  that  he  had  :  and  thus 
much  for  our  entertainment  into  Persia." 

The  following  is  a  favourable  picture  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  king's  abomination  of  an  infamous  habit  so  common  in 
Turkey  and  in  Persia  at  the  present  day : — 

"You  shall  understand  that  the, country  of  Persia  is  far  more 
pleasant  for  a  stranger  to  live  in  than  the  Turks'  country,  for  this  king, 
since  his  coming  to  the  crown,  hath  brought  this  country  into  such 
subjection;  that  a  man  may  travel  through  it  with  a  rod  in  his  hand. 
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having  no  other  weapon^  without  any  hurt :  the  people  are  very 
courteous  and  friendly  to  strangers ;  their  apparel  very  neat  and 
comely.  The  men  wear  long  coats  to  the  small  of  their  legs,  with 
great  rolls  on  their  heads  of  divers  colours,  called  turbans :  they 
wear  gowns  furred  with  rich  fur,  for  although  the  country  be  ex- 
ceeding hot,  they  always  wear  furred  gowns.  The  women  are  very 
beautiful,  for  the  better  sort,  in  regard  they  wear  veils  over  their 
heads,  so  that  the  sun  never  shines  on  their  faces  ;  the  women  do 
wear  breeches  as  well  as  the  men,  and  red  velvet  stockings.  The 
men  have  only  one  wife,  but  as  many  concubines  as  they  can  keep :  a 
woman  that  is  married,  and  is  proved  to  commit  adultery,  she  is 
presently  burnt  5  and  as  it  is  allowed  in  the  Turks*  kingdom  for  the 
men  to  have  the  use  of  boys,  it  is  not  so  here,  for  the  Persians  do 
severely  punish  that  vice,  for  I  saw  a  notable  example  :  at  my  being 
in  the  country,  there  was  a  great  nobleman,  called  Peer  Koolli  Beg, 
and  allied  to  the  king,  which  did  offer  that  abuse  to  one  of  the  king's 
pages,  offering  him  a  large  gift  3  but  the  boy  did  acquaint  the  king 
with  it,  which,  when  the  king  heard  of  it,  he  sent  presently  in  a  rage 
for  the  lord,  and  caused  the  boy  to  cut  off  his  head  with,  his  own 
sword." 

The  toleration  of  wine- drinking  at  this  time  in  Persia  is  thus 
described : — 

''They  keep  their  Lent  much  about  that  time  that  we  do  here  in 
England,  and  they  call  it  their  Bairum ;  it  lasteth  twenty-eight 
days;  and  all  the  day  they  eat  no  meat,  until  the  south  star  do 
appear,  and  then  they  go  to  their  victuals  :  and  then  will  they  sport 
themselves  all  night.  The  better  sort  of  them  do  never  at  this,  or 
any  other  time,  drink  wine,  except  they  have  a  license  from  the  king^ 
and  sometimes  the  king,  in  his  humour,  will  cause  a  proclamation  to 
be  made,  that  for  three  days  any  man  may  drink  wine  at  his 
pleasure  ^  then  sometimes  you  shall  see  them  drunk,  and  then  will 
the  king  take  great  delight  to  walk  up  and  down  the  city  to  see 
them  I  but  he  that  is  found  drunk  when  those  three  days  are  expired, 
•hall  presently  lose  his  head :  all  Christians  are  allowed  to  drink 
wine,  and  all  the  king's  servants." 

In  speaking  of  the  manufacture  of  gun-barrels,  Manwaring  says 
that  he  never  saw  better  gun-barrels  than  those  manufactured  at 
Isfahan}  and  that  two  hundred  persons  are  always  employed  in 
"  the  arsenal  in  the  construction  of  pieces,  of  bows  and  arrows, 
swords  and  targets,  for  the  use  of  the  court." 

Sir  Anthony's  party  had  now  increased  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
four  persons,  including  English^  French,  Greeks,  and  Persians.   The 
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scene  which  took  place  between  the  king  and  a  Franciscan  friar^  on 
his  journey  from  India  to  Spain  during  this  time,  serves  to  show  how 
the  king  was  affected  towards  Christianity  and  its  tenets  generally. 

^'  Well,  after  all  these  matters  were  concluded  on,  there  came  to 
us  a  Franciscan  friar  to  Isfahan,  and  told  Sir  Anthony,  in  regard  he 
was  a  Christian,  he  was  the  more  bold  to  come  to  him;  and  told 
him,  moreover,  that  there  was  another  friar  coming,  a  Dominican 
friar,  who  was  the  Bishop  of  Ornius,  a  Portugal  born,  and  he  was 
going  on  great  business  to  the  King  of  Spain.  His  request  was  this, 
that  Sir  Anthony  would  get  him  that  favour  from  the  king,  that  he 
might  go  apparelled  in  his  own  weed  or  habit,  which  favour  Sir 
Anthony  did  obtain  of  the  king.  And  the  next  day  Sir  Anthony  did 
go  and  meet  him  four  miles  forth  of  Ispahan,  with  one  hundred 
horse  to  attend  him^  and  so  he  brought  him  into  the  city,  and 
lodged  him  in  his  own  house.  The  next  day  after,  he  brought  him 
to  the  king,^jWho  received  him,  for  Sir  Anthony's  sake,  very  royally; 
and  the  king  gave  him  a  crucifix  of  gold,  set  with  diamonds,  tur- 
quoises, and  rubies,  which  crucifix  was  sent  the  king  from  Presbiter 
Jhan,  as  the  king  himself  did  show  it  unto  us.  The  king  asked  the 
friar  '  where  he  had  travelled  ?*  The  friar  answered,  that  he  was 
sent  from  the  pope,  as  his  deputy,  into  those  parts  amongst  the 
Christians.  'The  pope  !*  said  the  king,  '  what  is  he?*  although  he 
did  know  very  well  what  he  was,  yet  did  he  make  as  though  he  had 
never  heard  of  him.  The  friar  made  answer,  '  that  the  pope  was 
Christ's  vicar  upon  earth,  to  pardon  and  forgive  sins.'  'Then/ 
quoth  the  king,  '  he  must  needs  be  a  very  old  man,  if  he  have  been 
here  on  earth  ever  since  Christ  was  crucified  by  the  Jews.*  *  Nay,' 
said  the  friar,  '  there  hath  been  many  popes  since  that  time,  for  when 
one  dieth,  another  cometh  into  his  place.'  '  What !'  said  the  king, 
'  are  they  earthly-born  men  in  Italy  or  in  Rome  ?'  '  Yes,'  said  the 
friar.  '  But  have  they  at  any  time  talked  with  Christ,  or  God  the 
Father  ?'  said  the  king ;  '  No,*  quoth  the  friar.  Then  the  king  made 
this  answer, — '  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  on  earth  can  pardon 
or  forgive  sins,  but  God  the  Father ;  and  for  Christ,*  (said  the  king,) 
*  I  do  hold  him  to  be  a  great  prophet,  yea,  the  greatest  that  ever  was ; 
and  I  do  think,  verily,  that  if  any  man  could  forgive  sins,  it  was  he; 
for  I  have  read  that  he  did  great  miracles  when  he  was  upon  earth : 
he  was  born  of  a  woman,  but,  as  I  have  read,  the  angel  of  God  came 
to  her,  and  breathed  on  her,  and  so  he  was  conceived.  I  have  read, 
likewise,  of  his  crucifying  by  the  Jews,  which  doth  make  me  hate 
them,  for  to  this  hour  there  is  none  suffered  to  live  in  my  couatry.* 
Tlie  friar  was  stricken  mute;  and  we  all  did  wonder  to  hear  the  king 
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reason  so  exceeding  well^  in  regard  he  was  a  heathen ;  but  he  told 
Sir  Anthony  he  was  almost  a  Christian  in  heart  since  his  coming 
unto  him.** 

At  this  time  Sir  Anthony  Sherley  had  sufficient  influence  at  court 
to  procure  his  being  deputed  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth^  and  received  letters  to  the  several  sovereigns  of  Europe^ 
to  combine  and  make  war  against  the  Turks.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  Persian  nobleman,  called  Cuchin  Ally  Beg.  His  departure  is 
thus  described: — 

"  So  we  took  our  leaves  of  Ispahan,  and  the  king  brought  us  two 
days*  journey,  and  did  take  his  leave  of  Sir  Anthony  very  sorrowful^ 
and  did  take  his  brother,  Mr.  Robert  Sherley,  by  the  hand,  whom 
we  left  behind  us  -,  and  the  king  said  to  Sir  Anthony  that  he  would 
use  him  as  his  own  son,  and  that  he  should  never  want,  so  long  as 
he  was  King  of  Persia.  Then  he  gave  Sir  Anthony  a  seal  of  gold, 
and  said,  '  Brother,  whatsoever  thou  doth  seal  unto,  be  it  the  worth 
of  my  kingdom,  I  will  see  it  paid.*  So  the  king  kissed  Sir  Anthony 
three  or  four  times,  and  kissed  us  all,  and  said,  that  if  we  did  return 
again,  we  should  receive  great  honour.'* 

We  need  not  follow  Sir  Anthony  in  his  travels  through  Russia 
and  Europe  to  England  -,  suffice  it  to  say,  he  was  betrayed  by 
the  Franciscan  friar  who  accompanied  him,  and  the  Persian  envoy, 
Cuchin  Ally  Beg,  returned  from  Rome,  after  having  quarrelled 
with  Sir  Anthony.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Court  of  Persia,  he 
attempted  to  justify  himself,  and  to  throw  odium  on  the  character  of 
Sir  Anthony  Sherley  j  but  this  was  so  completely  refuted,  that  the 
king  directed  him  to  be  first  of  all  mutilated,  and,  eventually,  deca- 
pitated. Sir  Anthony  Sherley  reached  England  in  September,  1601, 
and  was  favourably  received  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  After  this  he 
prosecuted  the  objects  of  his  mission  against  the  Turks  in  many  of 
the  European  courts,  and  eventually  died,  according  to  Granger,  in 
Spain,  in  1630,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

There  are  some  discrepancies  in  the  several  accounts  which  are 
extant,  regarding  the  true  date  of  the  birth  of  Robert,  the  youngest  of 
the  three  brothers  5  some  asserting  that  he  was  born  in  1564,  while 
another  account  states  that  he  was  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age 
when  he  reached  Rome  in  1 609,  which  would  make  his  birth  in 
1581.  His  brother,  Sir  Anthony,  speaking  of  him  in  1599,  says, 
"  I  had  my  brother  with  me,  a  young  gentleman,  whose  affection  to  me 
had  only  led  him  to  that  disaster,  and  the  working  of  his  own  virtue, 
desiring,  in  the  beginning  of  his  best  years,  to  enable  himself  to  do 
those  things  which  his  good  mind  raised  his  thoughts  unto."     This 
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would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  born^  as  has  been  in  one  case 
represented,  in  1581,and  he  was  then  only  nineteen  in  1599  j  and,  con- 
sequently, when  his  brother.  Sir  Anthony,  left  the  Persian  court, 
but  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

The  first  opportunity  he  had  of  distinguishing  himself,  was  in  an 
engagement  between  the  Persians  and  Turks  in  1605,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six,  when,  it  is  stated,  he  commanded  the  king's  troops, 
and  that  thirty  Turkish  chieftains  fell  prisoners  into  his  hands.  On 
this  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  general  of  the  Turkish  army,  de- 
manding the  release  of  his  brother.  Sir  Thomas  Sherley,  then  impri- 
soned at  Constantinople,  as  the  ransom  of  his  prisoners ;  to  which 
a  scornful  answer  being  returned,  they  were  put  to  death,  and  their 
heads,  according  to  the  custom  of  Persia,  exhibited  in  triumph  on 
the  points  of  spears. 

On  the  following  day  he  attacked  the  Turkish  army  again ;  and 
the  account  of  that  transaction,  in  the  MS.  from  which  the  above 
notice  is  taken,  thus  describes  his  address  to  his  soldiers,  before 
leading  them  into  action  : — "  Let  me  be  this  day  a  mirror  of  your 
magnanimity  ;  let  my  actions  be  your  precedents  j  press  but  as  far 
as  your  general  -,  and — courage,  gentlemen  ! — the  victory  is  ours.** 
"  With  this,  catching  a  strong  staff,  pulling  down  his  beaver,  and  put- 
ting spurs  to  his  horse,  he  furiously  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  his 
soldiers  following  with  such  a  desperate  resolution,  that  the  Turks 
were  amazed  at  his  valour  3  for  he  ran  without  stop  through  the 
troops,  and,  like  a  lion,  massacred  whom  he  met  -,  which  the  enemy 
perceiving,  and  what  a  great  slaughter  he  had  made  amongst  them, 
many  of  them  fled,  many  laid  down  their  weapons  and  yielded  -,  the 
rest  he  put  all  to  the  sword,  without  partiality  or  favour.  Out  of 
this,  his  second  overthrow  of  the  Turks,  he  again  reserved  alive 
some  three-score  of  the  chiefest  of  them,  and  sends  the  like  proffer 
to  the  Turk  for  redemption,  but  without  effect.** 

In  one  of  his  engagements  with  the  Turks,  he  received  three 
wounds,  on  which  occasion  high  honours  were  conferred  upon  him 
by  Shah  Abbass.  Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  mission  of  Sir 
Anthony,  Robert  Sherley  was  appointed  ambassador,  on  the  part  of 
the  King  of  Persia,  to  several  Christian  potentates,  to  engage  them 
in  war  against  the  Turks  *,  and  it  is  supposed  he  left  Persia  in  the 
year  1608  or  1609.  He  first  went  into  Poland,  where  he  was 
honourably  treated  by  Sigismond  the  Third.  In  June,  1609, 
he  was  in  Germany,  and  received  the  title  of  Earl  Palatine, 
having  previously  had  the  honour  of  Earl  of  the  Sacred  Palace  of 
Lateran,  and  Chamberlain,  conferred  upon  him  by  Pope  Paul  Y. 
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The  patent  granted  by  Rudolphus  II.,  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  is 
addressed  to  "  Count  Robert  Sherley,  Knight,  and  Earl  of  the  Sacred 
Palace  of  Lateran,  the  assigned  Ambassador  to  us,  of  Abbass,  King 
of  Persia."  He  did  not  reach  England  till  the  year  1611,  where,  on  the 
2nd  of  October,  he  had  an  audience  of  James  I.  Stowe  observes, 
that  Shah  Abbass  had  given  him  in  marriage  Theresia,  the  daughter 
of  Ismy  Hawn,  or  Ismael  Khan,  Prince  of  a  city  of  Circassia  Major  5 
which  lady  accompanied  him  from  Persia,  and  was  delivered  of  a 
son,  unto  whom  the  Queen  of  England  was  godmother,  and  Prince 
Henry  was  godfather,  who  called  the  child  Henry,  after  himself. 
Sir  Robert  remained  in  England  above  a  year  after  this  event,  and 
returned  to  Persia  with  his  lady  and  child,  in  a  ship  provided  for 
him  by  the  king,  directing  that  he  should  be  landed  at  any  port 
most  convenient  on  the  Persian  coast.  He  was  accompanied,  both 
from  Persia  and  England,  by  Captain  Thomas  Powell,  of  Hertford- 
shire, who  commanded  a  body  of  700  cavalry  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Persia.  Powell  was  created  a  knight  by  King  James  before 
bis  departure.  • 

In  the  year  1623,  Sir  Robert  was  again,appointed  by  Shah  Abbass, 
Ambsssador  to  the  King  of  England.  On  the  former  occasion  he 
wore  the  European  dress  at  court,  and  conformed  to  the  usual  practice 
at  the  audience  of  uncovering  before  the  king.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, however,  having  assumed  the  Persian  costume,  much  diffi- 
culty arose  at  court  as  to  his  reception,  and  whether,  as  an  Eng- 
lishman, he  should  not  be  uncovered.  To  this  he  strenuously 
objected,  having  been  permitted  to  wear  his  turban  both  at  the 
court  of  the  Emperor,  and  in  Spain.  After  much  discussion,  how- 
ever, he  consented  to  lay  his  turban  at  the  king's  feet,  if  he  were 
permitted  to  re-assume  it  again  immediately.  Vattel,  in  his  Rights 
of  Ambassadors,  condemns  him  severely  for  this  act  of  submission; 
and  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  Shah  Abbass  might,  with  propriety, 
have  taken  off  his  head  when  he  returned  to  Persia;  and  it  does  not 
seem  improbable  that  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  events  which 
led  to  the  decline  of  his  influence  at  the  court  of  the  Shah.  He  had 
his  first  audience  of  King  James,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1624;  and 
on  the  13th  of  April  following,  he  was  admitted  to  pay  a  private  visit 
to  Charles  I.,  to  whom  he  offered  his  condolence  on  his  father's 
death. 

While  Sir  Robert  Sherley  was  in  England,  the  East  India  Company 
communicated  to  the  court  that  one  of  their  vessels  had  brought  one 
Najdi  Beg,  a  Persian  nobleman,  as  Ambassador  from  the  King  of 
Persia,  who  reached  London  on  the  1 9th  of  February,  1626.    The 
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Company  made  great  interest  to  obtain  especial  honour  to  be  done 
to  this  individual,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  one  of  his  Majesty's 
state  coaches,  conveying  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies, and  other  gentlemen  of  the  household,  were  sent  to  Kingston 
to  bring  him  to  the  capital.  A  report  was  also  spread  that  the  new 
ambassador  was  deputed  from  Persia  to  denounce  Sir  Robert  Sherley 
as  an  impostor,  and  as  the  bearer  of  a  spurious  commission.  The 
connexion  of  this  noble  family  with  Persia — the  circumstances  of 
Sir  Anthony  and  Sir  Robert  having  both  been  accredited  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  King  James  I.,  ought  to  have  taught  the  court  to  be 
cautious  how  they  gave  credence  to  this  statement;  but  such 
was  the  influence  of  the  East  India  Company,  that  the  Ambassador 
was  permitted  to  show  in  what  respect  Sir  Robert  Sherley  was  the 
impostor  the  former  proclaimed  him  to  be.  Whether  the  laying  of 
his  turban  at  James  the  First's  feet  had  been  heard  of  in  Persia,  and 
caused  his  recall,  is  unknown,  nor,  as  we  learn,  was  it  ever  complained 
of  by  Shah  Abbass.  Certain  it  is,  however,  Najdi  Beg  came  armed 
with  full  powers  to  degrade  Sir  Robert  Sherley  in  England,  who  was 
probably  the  victim  of  his  enemies  at  the  Persian  court. 

At  an  investigation  of  the  accusations  made  against  him  by  the 
new  ambassador,  before  the  Privy  Council,  he  was  charged  with 
having  produced  spurious  credentials,  bearing  the  king's  seal  on  the 
back  of  it,  whereas  the  true  patent  would  have  borne  the  seal  and 
signature  on  the  face  of  and  at  the  top  of  it.  To  this  Sir  Robert 
truly  made  answer^  that  his  only  credentials  were  included  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  King  James;  and  if  so,  the  fact  of  the  king's  signet 
being  at  the  back,  instead  of  in  front  and  at  top,  as  in  a  patent, 
would  be  accounted  for;  but,  on  the  paper  being  handed  to  the 
Persian,  he  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  assaulted 
Sir  Robert  Sherley  by  striking  him  in  the  face,  and  the  Persian's 
son  assisted  the  father,  and  fairly  knocked  him  down  ;  thus  destroy- 
ing Sherley's  defence.  Another  charge  against  Sir  Robert  was  for 
stating  that  his  wife,  the  Lady  Theresia,  was  a  cousin  of  the  king. 
This  Sir  Robert  denied,  and  explained  the  misrepresentation  by  say- 
ing, that  he  had  only  said  she  was  nearly  related  to  the  Queen  of 
Persia.  The  violence  of  the  Persian  was  not  deemed  to  have  been 
sufficiently  resented  by  Sir  Robert,  but  on  the  matter  being  repre- 
sented to  Charles  I.,  he  put  off  the  audience  which  had  been  appointed 
for  the  Persian,  and  did  not  admit  him,  though  much  importuned, 
till  the  6th  of  March.  The  behaviour  of  the  Persian  ambassador  at 
the  court  is  thus  described  : — 

''  Entering  the  banqueting  house,  where  his  Majesty  stood  under 
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the  state  canopy  to  receive  him,  he  advanced  without  one  look  or 
gesture  of  respect,  till,  coming  close  to  the  king's  person,  he  clapped 
his  letters  to  his  eyes,  one  after  the  other,  kissed  them,  and  pressed 
them  into  the  hands  of  his  Majesty,  but  not  so  much  as  bowing  his 
body  at  their  delivery.  Having  thus  finished  this  little  ceremony,  he, 
in  his  retreat,  after  some  twenty  paces,  made  with  his  back  to  the  king, 
turned  about,  and,  waving  his  hand  on  each  side  imperiously,  as 
commanding  a  prospect  (hindered  by  the  multitude  that  pressed  in 
between  his  sight  and  the  king's),  he  made  a  kind  of  stooping 
reverence,  then  a  second,  and  a  third,  and  departed.  When,  under- 
standing that  the  queen  was  gone  abroad  (whom  he  meant  to  visit) 
he  employed  the  time  awhile  in  a  walk  with  all  his  coaches  about 
St.  James's  park,  and,  returning,  saw  her  Majesty.  The  next  day, 
the  other  ambassador  (Sir  Robert  Sherley)  had  a  private  audience 
of  his  Majesty,  in  his  withdrawing  chamber.  After  many  contes- 
tations between  the  merchants  (East  India  Company)  and  the 
Ambassador  Sherley,  whether  the  expenses  of  his  return  voyage 
were  to  be  defrayed  by  them  as  the  king  required,  or  by  the 
king  himself,  the  two  Persian  ambassadors,  and  Sir  Dormer  Cotton 
on  the  part  of  King  Charles  I.  ambassador  to  Shah  Abbass,  all 
sailed  in  the  following  year,  and  reached  Gombroon,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Persia,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1627.  Najdi  Beg,  the  Persian,  died 
on  the  passage,  having  (as  Sir  Thomas  Herbeii;  says,  who  sailed  in 
the  same  fleet)  poisoned  himself." 

Sir  Robert  Sherley  and  Sir  Dormer  Cotton  proceeded  from  Gom- 
broon by  the  route  of  Shiraz  and  Ispahan,  to  the  king's  court  at 
Cashan.  Here  Mahomed  Ali  Beg,  the  minister,  seemed  decidedly 
hostile  to  Sir  Robert  Sherley;  and  Sir  Dormer  Cotton  could 
never  prevail  on  the  king  to  say  whether  or  not  Najdi  Beg  was 
authorized  to' play  the  ambassador  as  he  had  done.  The  king  would 
not  receive  his  son  at  court,  and  pretended  that  he  had  exceeded  his 
powers.  The  mystery  of  the  recall  of  Sir  Robert  Sherley  was  never 
cleared  up.  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  observes,  "  These  and  the  like  dis- 
contents (casual  to  mortal  men)  so  much  afflicted  him,  that,  im- 
mediately a  fever  and  apoplexy  overcharged  him,  so  that  on  the  13th 
of  June,  he  gave  an  ultimum  vale  to  this  world.  And  wanting  a 
litter  place  of  burial,  was  put  into  the  earth  at  the  door  of  his  own 
house  in  Casbin,  where  he  died." 

'*  Though  it  may  seem  impertinent,  I  cannot  pass  by  in  silence 
without  injury  to  her  memory,  whom  I  so  much  honoured,  the 
thrice- worthy  and  undaunted  Lady  Theresia,  his  faithful  wife,  to  this 
sad  time  constant  to  our  company.     Her  faith  was  ever  Christian, 
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her  parents  so,  and  noble ;  her  country  Circassia>  which  joins  to 
Georgia  and  to  Zinria,  near  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas.  At  that 
time,  when  her  husband  lay  dead  by  her,  and  herself  very  weak  by  a 
long  dysentery,  a  Dutch  painter  (who  had  served  the  King  of  Persia 
twenty  years)  conspires  with  Mahomet  Ali  Beg,  and  pretending  an 
engagement  he  was  in  to  one  Crole,  a  Fleming^  (for  some  monies  Sir 
Robert  Sherley  had  long  since  borrowed  of  him,)  he  is  believed,  and 
got  a  warrant  from  the  Cawsee,  or  justice,  to  seize  upon  the  lady's 
goods,  which  wieked  plot  could  not  be  so  private,  but  was  known 
by  a  faithful,  honest,  gentleman.  Master  Hedges,  a  follower  to  our 
Ambassador,  who  straightway  acquaints  the  lady  with  it,  which,  as 
she  knew  was  false,  so  seemed  it  strange  5  yet,  recalling  herself,  she 
tore  a  satin  quilt  with  her  feeble  hands  5  and  trusted  him  with  her 
treasure,  a  cabinet,  some  jewels,  rich  stones  and  the  like,  with  which 
he  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  Pagan  Serjeants,  with  John  the 
Fleming,  entered  her  chamber,  carried  away  what  was  valuable  or 
vendible,  his  (Sir  Robert's)  horses,  camels,  vests,  turbans,  a  rich 
Persian  dagger,  and  some  other  things  ;  but  after  a  narrow  search, 
finding  no  jewels  (for  they  had  seen  him  wear  many,  and  it  was  for 
them  they  had  worried  in  their  ostrich  appetites),  mad,  angry,  and 
ashamed,  they  departed  unsatisfied." 

After  the  death  of  her  husband.  Lady  Theresia  retired  to  Europe, 
and  was  residing  at  Rome  when  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  published  his 
travels.  No  account  has  ever  transpired  of  what  became  of  her  son, 
the  godson  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  elder  brother  of  Charles  I. 

'*The  gentleman  (Master  Hedges),  when  the  storm  was  past, 
redelivered  her  her  jewels,  of  a  double  value  now,  cause  of  that 
conquest,  which,  had  she  wanted,  I  do  not  think  her  fortunes  left 
her  would  have  made  up  fifty  pounds,  a  small  revenue  for  so  de- 
serving a  lady,  and  most  useful  in  those  uncharitable  regions  against 
woman -kind,  who,  though  much  esteemed  by  the  Persians,  yet  seem 
rather,  in  those  parts,  created  for  slavery  and  fancy,  than  to  enjoy 
liberty  or  praises,  prizes  not  a  little  sought  for,  and  desired  by  those 
female  weak  ones." 

"After  some  discontents,  and  fourteen  days*  sickness  of  a  flux, 
got  either  by  eating  too  much  fruits,  or  cold  on  Taurus,  that  religious 
gentleman,  our  ambassador.  Sir  Dormer  Cotton,  died  in  Casbin,  the 
23rd  of  July,  1628.     We  obtained  a  dormitory  for  his  body  among 

^  The  circumstance  of  these  Flemish  artists  residing  in  Persia  at  this  time,  may 
account  for  the  Persian  painting  alluded  to  in  the  early  part  of  this  essay,  having 
found  its  way  to  England  in  16*23.  The  painting  is  superior  to  anything  which 
could  be  executed  by  a  native  artist  of  the  present  day. 
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the  Armenian  Christians  residing  there^  who^  with  their  priests, 
assisted  ns.  His  horse  was  led  hefore^  with  a  mourning  velvet  saddle 
on  his  back,  his  coffin  had  a  crimson  satin  quilt  lined  with  purple 
silk ;  over  him  was  laid  a  bible,  sword,  and  hat :  such  of  his  followers 
as  were  able,  waited  on  it  3  and  Doctor  Gough  (a  reverend  gentle- 
man) put  him  into  the  ground,  where,  though  his  memory  and 
virtue  cannot  die,  yet  I  would  he  had  a  monument — a  more  eminent 
memorial." 

After  his  death,  the  widow.  Lady  Theresia,  came  to  England,  and 
died  at  Rome. 

In  the  splendid  work  of  Sir  Robert  Kerr  Porter,  who  travelled  in 
Persia  about  twenty  years,  he  makes  mention  of  the  two  celebrated 
brothers.  Sir  Anthony  and  Sir  Robert  Sherley,  and  of  the  beautiful 
wife  of  the  latter,  but  he  is  in  error  in  supposing  her  to  be  a 
near  relation  of  the  king,  or  a  Mahomedan  at  all,  as  has  been  clearly 
shown  by  the  evidence  of  contemporary  writers.  The  extract  from 
Sir  R.  Kerr  Porter  s  work  is  as  follows  : — 

"  We  reached  Ossipus,  our  halting  place,  still  in  the  range  of  the 
Eelants,  in  four  hours.  The  night  was  beautifully  clear ;  and  having 
taken  the  usual  precaution  of  sending  our  Mehmander  before,  while 
our  horses  and  ourselves  enjoyed  the  freshening  air,  when  we  arrived, 
we  found  well  furnished  tents  ready  to  receive  us.  The  village  itself 
consists  of  a  few  miserable  huts  straggling  round  the  foot  of  an 
artificial  mound,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  remains  of  an  old 
fortress  are  yet  visible.  The  place  boasted  considerable  consequence 
between  three  and  four  centuries  ago.  Shah  Ismail,  the  renowned 
founder  of  the  Seflfean  dynasty,  having  colonized  it  with  Christian 
famihes  from  his  conquests  in  Georgia  -,  but  time  and  disaster  have 
reduced  Ossipus  and  its  inhabitants  to  mere  remnants  of  what  they 
were,  and  we  see  nothing  but  poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  ruins 
of  a  spacious  caravansary  complete  the  desolate  picture,  by  affording 
shelter  to  a  few  poor  native  families,  quite  as  ragged  and  forlorn  in 
appearance  as  their  Christian  neighbours.  Besides  having  been  a 
colony  of  manufacturers  during  the  reigns  of  the  Sefi  monarchs,  it 
was  also  a  military  station.  A  pass  equal  in  danger  to  that  of  Iman 
Zada,  from  the  descent  of  the  hostile  mountaineers,  commanded  all 
ingress  from  the  Ispahan  road  to  this  part  of  the  valley  j  and  to 
render  it  secure  from  depredators,  the  great  Shah  Abbass  planted  a 
strong  garrison  in  the  fortress  of  Ossipus  j  which,  together  with  the 
immediate  district  surrounding  it,  was  placed  under  the  government 
of  Sir  Anthony  Sherley,  one  of  the  chivalric  brothers  of  that  name 
who  sought  a  soldier's  fortune  in  Persia,  during  the  reign  of  that 
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gallant  prince.  Shah  Abbass  used  to  speak  of  him  as  '  the  friend  of 
his  soul,  who  had  daily  drank  out  of  the  same  cup  with  him,  ever 
since  they  first  met  in  his  pavilion  at  Casvin/  and  for  whose  sake, 
as  well  as  on  the  best  political  grounds,  he  granted  the  most  en- 
couraging protection,  and  privileges  to  the  settlement  of  Christian 
merchants  in  his  dominions.  It  is  said  that  the  two  British  Knights 
eminently  assisted  their  benefactor  in  military  tactics,  and  particu- 
larly taught  him  the  use  of  artillery.  In  return  for  some  of  these 
services,  he  bestowed  a  lady  of  such  reputed  high  rank  on  Sir 
Robert  Sherley,  that  it  was  probable  she  was  of  the  blood  royal,  it 
being  no  uncommon  honour  for  the  sovereigns  of  Persia  to  confer 
the  hand  of  a  daughter,  or  a  sister,  on  a  favourite  minister.  That 
the  Sherleys  were  not  of  the  national  faith  would  hardly  be  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  universally  tolerating  Shah  Abbass.  These 
recollections  of  my  brave  countrymen  could  not  fail  to  fill  me  with 
an  additional  sentiment  of  regret,  when  viewing  the  now  abandoned 
spot,  which  was  once  so  flourishing  under  their  protection  and 
influence." 
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Article  V. 


Ez^rad  from  ike  ttari  entitled  Ufc^Jl  cijUut   ^   UJ^JI  ^^ 

ar^  FowUaini  of  Informati(m  respecting  the 'dosses  of  Phy- 

eieians^  by  Mwwaffih-uddin  Abi-labbas  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi 

U»aibiih^by  M^ Rev.W.  Cureton;  with  remarks  by  Professor 

H.  H.  Wilson. 


Introduction. 

The  following  extract  was  originally  made  with  the  view  of  form- 
ing a  collection  of  such  passages  relative  to  India  as  may  occur  in 
Arabic  writers.    The  further  prosecution  of  this  design  appears  to 
be  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  publication  of  a  work   by  Mr. 
GUdemeistery  of  Bonn,  of  which  the  first  fasciculus  has  appeared, 
entitled  Scriptorwn  Arabum  de  Rebus  Indids  loci  et  opuscula  inedita,  8vo. 
Bonn,  1838.    At  page  94,  he  has  spoken  at  some  length  of  the 
names  of  Indian  authors  and  books,  which  occur  in  this  chapter  of 
Ibn  Abu  Usaibillh  $  and  Dietz  in  his  Analecta  Medica,  Lips.  1 833, 
p.  \17,  has  given  a  great  part  of  the  chapter.    The  whole  of  it  is 
now  flupplied,  as,  independently  of  the  information  which  it  affords 
relative  to  the  scientific  intercourse  between  India  and  Bagdad,  it 
contidns  some  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  time  of  Hartin  Alrashid. 
The  translation  has  been  made  from  a  MS.  in  the  Rich  collection  in 
the  British  Museum.     A  few  collations  of  the  names  of  persons,  or 
titles  of  books,  have  been  supplied  from  two  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Poc.  356,  Hunt.  171,  and  from  the  MSS.  copy   of  Haji 
Khalfa,  also  in  the  Rich  collection.     It  does  not  appear  necessary  to 
make  any  further  remarks  here  relative  to  Ibn  Abu  Usaibiflh,  than 
that  he  lived  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  our 
era,  and  died  a.h.  668. 


Chap.  XII.— ON  THE  PHYSICIANS  WHO  WERE  FROM  INDIA. 

Kankah  the  Indian  -,  (fJJl^l   aSCaT 

He  was  skilful  as  a  philosopher  amongst  the  ancient  philosophers 
of  India,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  men.  He  investigated  the  art  of 
physic,  the  power  of  medicines,  the  nature  of  compound  sub- 
stances, and  the  properties  of  simple  substances.  He  was  the  most 
learned  of  all  men  in  the  form  of  the  universe,  the  composition  of 
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the  heavenly  bodies^  and  the  motions  of  the  planets.  Abu  Ma^shar 
Ja^ar  bn  Muhammad  bn  Umar  Albalkhi »,  in  the  Kitdb  ulultif  i     .li'f 

ci  J^l  says  that  Kankah  was  the  first  in  the  science  of  astronomy 
among  all  the  philosophers  of  India  in  ancient  time,  Kankah  is  the 
author  of  the  following  books  ; — 

l.^UxSI  Aj^y^^  The  Model  on  Lives. 

2.  •XaJ'^H  j^j^^  V*^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  Mysteries  of  Nativities. 

S.jJuaiS  C:,\j\jjii\  iMT  ^jjjJSS  C\j\yi\  i^\jS  Two  books  on 
the  Conjunction  of  the  Planets^  one  called  the  greater^  the  other  the 
less  *. 


\u 


4.  jiUT  (Sj^  <Syf:^  y^  ^  vJUH  ^  4-iUr  A  book  on  Medicine 
which  is  esteemed  as  a  Kunndsh^ 

5.  ft^^\  i-iUT  The  Book  of  Imagination. 

6.  ^lyiH  ^j^yi\^  (JUn   i±j\S:^\  Js-'l^    A  book  on  the 
Creation  of  the  Universe,  and  on  the  Revolution  in  Conjunction. 

1  Abu  Ma^shar  Ja4far  Albalkhi  died  A.H.  272.    Haji  Ehalfa  says  of  this  work, 

i^Lc  cJUl  A^  ^^  speaks  in  this  book^  of  the  temples  and  great  buildings  which  were 
constructed  in  the  world^  in  each  thousand  years.     His  life  is  written  by  Ibn  Khal- 

*  Haji  Khalfa  notices  the  second  and  third  of  these  works;  he  calls  the  author 

.-A^JcSJH  LoJsi*  ..-«  tf  J^xaJJ  ^SijS  Kankah  the  Indian^  one  of  the  ancient 
astronomers. 

a  The  word  ^\jS  is  thus  explained  in  the  K^mus.         Ol-iUjCH       (j^UT 

Cjk^lt  l^x.«  t^^x^aXj  fjji\  iya^S  (ViiXiCkxIt  ^  (»^W  ^'Kunn&that  are  the 

roots  from  which  the  branches  spread  themselves,"  The  meaning  of  the  word 
here  appears  to  be  a  book  of  collections  of  recipes  and  observations,  which  a 
physician  makes  during  the  course  of  his  practice.  At  least  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  works  of  the  different  physicians,  Syrians  especially,  almost  every  one  is  said  to 

have  composed  a  Kuunash,  ^^IxT    The  word  is  probably  derived  from  the  Syriac 

^^1^  "  to  collect."  In  Codd.  Marsh.  158,  647,  it  is  written,  jiLo  See  NicolTs 
Cat.  p.  690,  Solomon  Negri  renders  it  S^Titagma.  Gildemeister — follow- 
ing,  as  it    appears,   Dietz — has  fallen   into   the    error  of  mistaking   the   words 

tc^j^  (Sy^  so  commonly  used  to  express  similarity  or  resemblance,  for  the 
title  of  a  book;  Librum  de  Afedicina  Voff^ri  Magri  Inscriptwny  p.  96. 
The  word  ^Ji\jS    probably,  being  omitted  in  the  MS.  made  use  of. 
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Sanjahal^  y^seiko 

He  was  one  of  the  learned  men  of  India^  and  of  those  eminent 
among  them  for  their  knowledge  in  medicine  and  astronomy  or 

astrology.    He  was  the  author  of  a  book  called  J^JJCJ J  *Xa!U3H   *^\jS 
The  great  Book  of  Nativities^ 

After  Sanjahal  the  Indian,  there  arose  in  the  cities  of  India, 
several  authors  of  books  well  known  on  the  art  of  medicine,  and 

on  other  sciences ;  such  were  cf  Jo?    jCj?   x^\j  j^xs*  j^b     ^aTL 

i^L^  jXSj  *SC^  Bdkhar,  Ddhar,  Jabhar,  Rdhah',  Ankar,  Audi, 
Sakah,  Zangal,  Jdri^.  All  these  being  authors  of  various  books,  were 
philosophers  and  physicians  of  India ;  and  to  them  are  to  be  referred 
the  rules  laid  down  relating  to  the  science  of  the  stars.  The  Indians 
at  present  occupy  themselves  with  the  works  of  these  men,  and 
imitate  them,  handing  them  down  from  one  to  another.  Many  of 
them  have  been  translated  into  the  Arabic.  I  have  discovered  also 
that  lUzi,  in  his  book  called  cf^L^f  and  in  several  others,  has  copied 
from  the  works  of  many  of  the  Indians,  such  for  instance  as  the  book 
of  Sirak  the  Indian  (SSx^\  ^j.k^  c^UT  \  This  book  Abd-uUah  bn 
All  paraphrased  from  the  Persian  into  the  Arabic,  for  it  had  been 
originally  translated  from  the  Indian  into  the  Persian.   Also  from  the 

book  of  Sasard  ^jj^^m*  lJjS  i^  which  are  the  symptoms  of  diseases, 
the  manner  of  treatment,  and  the  medicines  to  be  used  for  them.  It 
is  in  ten  chapters.     Yahya  bn  Kh^lid^  ordered  it  to  be  paraphrased, 

»  Haji  Khalfa  assigns  this  book  to  Kankah,  and  not  to  \^^2sX^ 

*  These  names  arc  given  in  different  order  in  two  MSS.  of  this  work  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  In  IMS.  Pocock,  No.  3oG,  they  occur  in  the  following  order, 
the  alternate  names  being  written  in  red  ink  : 

In  Cod.  Huntingdon,  No.  171  : 

^U.     (SJoS    ^^^     3^0j    j^\h     l/SitO     i^\j     A^U 
'  The  full  title  of  this  work  is   j^^bH   j    ^^^i?      Muhammad  bn  Zacariya 

Alrazi  died  a.h.  311. 

*  Haji  Khalfa  mentions  this  book.    I  quote  the  passage  entire,  because  it  shows 
that  he  obtained  his  information  respecting  this  book,  and  probably  all  the  others, 

from  Ibn  Abu  Usaibiah.    ^j^JJ^S  J<   (S^X^S   ^  3^  ^*^^'  ^^J^  V*^ 

The  two  MSS.  in  Bodleian  Library  above  mentioned,   read  .iJ^jyi 

*  Grand  Vazir  of  Ililrun  Alrashid,  put  to  death,  together  with  bis  son  Jaiifart 
by  order  of  that  Khalif,  A.n.  187. 
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A  book  called  ^  •  <Ju  c-jUT  on  the  symptoms  of  four  hundred  and 
four  diseases,  and  the  knowledge  of  them^  but  without  the  mode 
of  treatment.  A  book  called  Sandhish^n  ,  .liix6  JJuw  c^UT  *  and 
its  paraphase  ^JVJI  'ijya  t-iUT  the  Image  of  Good  Fortune.  A  book 
on  the  points  of  difiference  between  India  and  Greece,  with  respect  to 
heat  and  cold,  the  powers  of  medicine,  and  the  division  of  the  year'. 
A  book  in  which  the  names  of  drugs  are  explained  by  names  used  in 

common  conversation,  s^iix  L#-w»»Li^l3UH  \_4^?^^aaJu  lJjS  also 
ic-clA?  JoUwt  t-iUT  A  book  on  the  mode  of  treatment  of  Pregnant 
Women,  and  a  compendium  on  Drugs,  are  also  referred  to  India. 
Likewise  a  book  Ftifasal  *  y^Syi  c-jUT  in  which  are  a  hundred  dis- 
eases and  a  hundred  remedies.  Also  a  book  *jJva^?  ^X>  ^^  ^^*^ 
medical  treatment  of  Women.  Likewise  a  book  of  Sugar  JuJI  i-^UT 

is  due  to  India.  A  book  of  Ray  the  Indian*  cf  JJ^?  C— ^b  v'^ 
on   different  kinds   of  Vipers  and  their  Poisons.     A  book  of  the 

imagination  on  Diseases  and  Infirmities,  by  Abil  Fabal'  JjJ  yj\ 
the  Indian. 

Also  among  the  distinguished  physicians  of  India,  is 

Shanak  C-3JLi 

He  is  the  author  of  many  methods  of  treatment  and  experiments. 
He  was  also  skilled  in  several  branches  of  science  and  philosophy  -, 
he  was  very  eminent  in  the  science  of  astronomy,  and  formerly 
much  esteemed  for  his  eloquence  by  the  princes  of  India.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  of  his  eloquence,  taken  from  one  of  his 
works  called  j^^\  ^V^va^  "  Ob !  Prince,  be  on  thy  guard  against 

1  MS.  Poc.  356.  Reads    /J Jo    ejU'/ 


"Haji  Khalfa.  ^^   ^i^\    l^^  ^\^    ^^^A^ij  ^  ^t^;^m  sJ^ 

•  Meitionedby  Haji  Klmlfa,  thus^Li?  J  ^^^\^  ^\  JilOC^?  v^ 

♦  This  is  called  by  Haji  Khalfa  ^Ll^  i i\ aT     a»d  in  the  next,  for 

XjJJ:^»    Uj5^  he  reads     X^jJ^JJ    ^^     MS.    Poc.   J^iJ^     ^UT    and 

CfjJ^?  C5^jy      Ilaji  Khalfa  also  notices  JCaJ<  sJGS 

*  This  may  perhaps  be  translated,  "  A  book  on  the  opinion  of  the  Indians^  &c." 

*  Haji  Khalfa  reads   Vaa5  ^J^ 
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the  lapses  of  time^  and  the  domination  of  days,  and  the  sadness 
of  the  prevalence  of  age.  Know  that  there  is  a  recompense  for 
all  actions 3  be  on  thy  guard,  then,  against  the  events  of  time  and 
days.  They  have  their  excuses,  be  on  the  watch  against  them. 
The  decrees  of  fate  are  concealed  in  futurity,  be  therefore  pre- 
pared for  them.  Time  changes,  be  cautious  of  its  sway.  Trouble 
will  happen,  fear  then  its  violence.  Honour  soon  passes  by,  put 
not  thy  trust  on  its  prosperity.  And  know,  that  he  who  does  not  heal 
himself  of  the  wounds  of  days  in  the  days  of  his  life,  how  far  will  he 
be  from  health,  in  that  mansion  where  no  remedy  is  found !  He  who 
abases  and  subdues  his  senses,  in  whatever  good  thing  is  presented 
to  his  soul,  shows  his  superiority  and  manifests  his  excellence.  He 
who  cannot  restrain  his  soul,  which  is  but  one,  cannot  restrain  his 
senses,  which  are  five ;  if,  then,  he  cannot  subdue  his  senses,  which 
are  so  few  and  so  mean,  it  will  be  a  hard  thing  for  him  to  hold  in 
subjection  his  armies,  which  are  so  many  and  so  violent.  Therefore, 
his  people  in  the  most  distant  cities  and  at  the  extremity  of  his 
dominions,  will  be  far  off  from  any  restraint."  Shdndk  is  the 
author  of  the  following  books : — A  Treatise  on  Poisons  in  five  books', 
which  Mankah  the  Indian  paraphrased  from  the  Indian  into  the 
Persian  language.  And  the  person  appointed  to  transcribe  it  into 
the  Persian  character,  was  a  man  known  by  the  name  of  Abu 
Hdtim.  Albalkhi  paraphrased  it  for  Yahya  bn  Khalid  bn 
Barmak.  Afterwards,  it  was  transcribed  for  Almamiln,  by  the 
hand  of  Alabbus  bn  Sdid  Aljawhari,  who  was  attached  to  him,  and 
he  was  appointed  to  read  it  to  Almamtln.  A  book  on  the  Veteri- 
nary Art*.  A  book  on  Astronomy.  A  book  called  ^yA.\  3^:sSjU 
which  he  composed  for  one  of  the  kings  of  his  own  time.  The  name 
of  this  king  was  Ibn  Kamdnas  the  Indian  t^jJL^t  (joJUS*  ^.  yj\ 

1  Haji  Khalfa,tliU8  y^i  C»5JliU  jjm*.  CfjO^H  oliUJ  ^y^\  i^[Xf 

iu^^UlL  aXjuJ  JyH  ^j\^^  ^^\  ^Sj^  ^^jSi\  J»  C-5«^^V.r• 

*  In  a  treatise  on  the  Veterinary  Art,  in  the  Bodleian,  in  Pocock  360,  called 
» JaAxH  and  in  MS.  Poc.  129,  ^^[jJJ^aj  an  extract  is  given  from  an  Indian 

book  on  this  subject,  by  an  author  named  Jannah     tf  «Na^\  Aaj^ 
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Jawdar    jJ^>- 

Jawdar  was  eminent  among  the  philosophers  and  learned  men 
of  India^  and  of  much  distinction  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He 
followed  the  study  of  medicine,  and  wrote  several  works  on  the  phi- 
losophical sciences.     He  is  the  author  of  a  book  on  Nativities^  oUT 

j^l^l   which  has  been  translated  into  the  Arabic. 

Mankah  the  Indian    ^  <Jo^H   aJCjLo 

He  was  learned  in  the  art  of  medicine,  skilful  in  his  application 
of  remedies,  and  gentle  in  his  method  of  treatment.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  philosophers  in  the  sciences  of  India,  and  was 
well  acquainted  both  with  the  language  of  India  and  of  Persia.  It 
was  he  who  translated  the  book  of  Shkn^k  the  Indian,  treating  of 
Poisons,  from  the  Indian  to  the  Persian  tongue.  He  lived  in  the  days 
of  Hardn  Alrashid,  and  came  during  his  reign,  from  India  to  Irik^ 
and  attached  himself  to  him  and  attended  him.  I  have  found  in 
some  book,  that  Mankah  the  Indian  was  attached  to  Ishdk  bn  Su- 
laimdn  bn  Ali  Alhashimi,  and  was  employed  in  translating  from  the 
Indian  language  into  the  Persian  and  the  Arabic.  The  following 
account  I  have  extracted  from  a  book  entitled  "  Histories  of  the 
Khalifs  and  of  the  Barmacides^'*  "Alrashid  was  afflicted  with  a 
severe  disease,  and  although  attended  by  his  physicians,  could  not 
recover  from  his  illness.  Then  Abu  Amrd  Ala^jami  said  to  him : 
*  There  is  a  physician  in  India  named  Mankah,  who  is  one  of  their 
devotees  and  philosophers ;  if  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  would 
send  to  him,  God  would  perhaps  grant  him  the  restoration  of  his 
health  through  his  means.'  Alrashid  therefore  sent  a  person  to 
fetch  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry  to  him  such  a  present  as 
would  induce  him  to  undertake  the  journey.  Accordingly  he  came, 
and  attended  Alrashid,  who  under  his  treatment  recovered  from 
his  disease  5  and,  in  consequence,  bestowed  upon  him  considerable 
wealth,  and  granted  him  a  pension. 

"  One  day  he  beheld  a  quack  spreading  out  his  cloak  and  throwing 
into  it  a  variety  of  drugs,  and  then  begin  to  describe  a  medicine 
which  he  had  already  prepared,  in  the  following  terms :  '  This  medi- 
cine will  cure  a  continued  fever,  or  an  intermittent  fever,  or  a  quar- 
tan.    It  is  good  for  a  pain  in  the  back,  or  a  pain  in  the  loins,  for  the 

1  NotinHajiKIialfa. 

*  There  is  no  book  with  the  title  X5C<i>jJ!  \ UAi     ,\ a^<     mentioned 

in  the  copy  of  Ilaji  Khalfa  in  the  British  Museum. 
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disease  called  Aikbdm  (J     J  \ )  for  the  piles,  for  wind,  for  a  pain  in 

the  joints,  or  in  the  eyes,  for  the  helly-ach,  for  the  head-ach,  for  the 

megrim^  (ijUJLiJi*)  for  the  strangury,  for  paralysis,  for  palsy.'     Nor 

did  he  omit  any  one  disease  to  which  the  hody  is  liable ;  declar- 
ing also  that  this  medicine  was  a  specific  for  them  all.  Mankah 
said  to  his  interpreter,  '  What  is  this  fellow  talking  about?*  The 
interpreter  explained  to  him  all  that  he  said.  Mankah  smiled,  and 
observed:  'Surely  the  king  of  the  Arabs,  in  every  point  of  view, 
must  be  foolish  3  for  if  the  matter  be  as  this  fellow  states,  why  did  he 
bring  me  from  my  country  and  separate  me  from  my  family, 
taking  so  much  trouble  on  my  account,  when  he  might  have  found 
this  fellow  before  his  eyes  and  under  his  nose  ?  But  if  the  matter  be 
not  as  this  person  says,  why  does  he  not  put  him  to  death,  for  the 
law  allows  that  such  a  fellow*s  blood  should  be  shed,  and  that  of  all 
who  resemble  him.  For,  were  they  to  be  put  to  death,  not  many 
persons  would  be  lost ;  but  if  this  continue,  and  such  folly  become  the 
cause  of  one  death  every  day,  and  it  is  likely  that  it  may  be  the  cause 
of  two,  three,  or  four,  this  would  be  a  loss  to  religion,  and  a  source  of 
distress  to  the  nation.'" 

Salih  son  of  Balah  the  Indian  cfJoL^t  aX^  ^  J.L0  or^^t^ 

He  was  distinguished  amongst  the  learned  men  of  India,  well 
skilled  in  their  methods  of  medical  treatment,  and  had  power  and 
influence  in  the  promotion  of  science.  He  came  to  Irdk  in  the  days 
of  Hartin  Alrashid.  Abii'lhasan  Yustif  bn  Ibrahim^  the  astrologer, 
known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  Uld^yah,  has  related  that  Ahmad  bn  Rashid 
the  secretary,  the  freed-man  of  Salilra  Ulabrash,  said  that  his  master 
told  him,  that  one  day  the  table  was  laid  before  Alrashid,  and 
Jabril*  bn  Bakht-Yashud  was  absent 3  "then,"  he  continues,  in 
the  words  of  Ahmad,  "  Abu  Salamah  (meaning  his  master)  pro- 
ceeded :  *  Then  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  commanded  me  to  seek 
for  Jabril,  in  order  that  he  may  commence  his  repast  according  to 
his  usual  practice.     I  searched  therefore  in  every  apartment,  with- 

^  Ibn  Sina  defines  XiLJuiJ!  thus:  ^_^!  J\  t5^'-=^  *^^^'  L5^  Cf^^  l-S^ 
''  It  is  a  pain  on  one  side  of  the  head." — Galen  us  tjfjuxpdviov. 

^  Jabril  wa«  a  pliysician  in  high  repute  and  favour  at  the  court  of  Bagdad, 
during  the  reigns  of  Ilarun  Alrashid  and  liis  two  sons,  Amin  and  Mamun.  Hb 
life,  translated  into  Latin,  from  tlie  Arabic  of  Ibn  Abu  Usaibiah,  by  Solomon 
Negri,  has  been  publislied  l)y  Dr.  Friend,  at  the  end  of  hia  second  volume  of  the 
HUtory  of  Physick  from  the  time  of  (,'alen  to  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
4to.  Loudon,  l?'-'"*. 

^  He  wrote  a  history  of  physicians,  entitled  Lxti>  \  .U^J    V^^^  llv^i  Klialfa. 

•  -/  • 
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out  omitting  one^  either  of  the  princes  or  of  any  other  in  the  palace 
where  Jahril  used  to  visits  but  could  find  no  traces  of  him.     I  there- 
fore informed  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  of  this  circumstance, 
who  immediately  began  to  curse  and  abuse  him.     At  this  moment, 
Jabrll  entered;  and  finding  Alrashid  abusing  and  swearing  at  him  in 
this  manner,  '  If/  said  he,  *  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  were  to 
occupy  himself  with  weeping  over  his   cousin  Ibrdhim  bn  Sdlib, 
and  to   leave   off  abusing   me   in  this  manner,  it  would  be  more 
becoming.*       He  then  inquired  after  Ibrahim,    and   was    told   by 
Jabril,  that  he   had  left  him   in  a  dying  state;   and  that  by  the 
time  of  the  last  prayer   for    the    night,  he    would    have   expired. 
Alrashfd  was  violently  affected,  and  began  to  weep  -,  and  ordered  the 
table  to  be  immediately  removed.      So  much  was  he  affected  by 
this  circumstance,  that  all  who  were  present  could  not  help  pitying 
him.     Then  said  Ja^far  bn  Yahya,  '  O  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful, the  treatment  of  Jabril  is  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks ;   but 
Sdlih  son   of  Balah  the  Indian  would  apply  his  remedies  according 
to  the  science  of  the  Indians,   in  the  same  way  as  Jabril  follows 
the  method  of  the  Greeks.    Should,  therefore,  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  think  proper  that  he  be  fetched,  and  sent  to  Ibr&him  bn 
S&lih,  we  shall  know  from  him  what  is  his  opinion,  as  we   know 
what   that   of   Jabril   is.'      Alrashid   then   bid   Ja^far  fetch   him, 
and  after  having  conducted  him  to  the  patient,  to  return.     JalLfar 
did  so.     Sdlih  went  therefore  and  visited  Ibrdbim,  and  having  felt 
his  pulse,  returned  to  Ja^far,  who  asked  his  opinion  respecting  the 
patient.     Sdlih  replied,  '  I  will  give  no  account  of  him  to  any  one 
but  only  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  himself.*     Ja^far  urged 
him  much  to  tell  him  the  whole  matter,  but  he  persisted  in  refusing. 
Ja&far,  therefore,  went  to  Alrashid,  and  informed  him  that  Salih  had 
been  to  visit  the  patient,  but  refused  to  give  him  any  account  of 
what  he  had  seen.     He  then  ordered  that  Salih  should  be  brought 
into  his  presence;  who,   having  entered,  said,  *  O  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  thou  art  at  the  head  of  the  religion,  and  thou  art  supreme 
in  all  decrees  and  judgments;  and  whatsoever  sentence  thou  passest, 
no  judge  is  able  to  abrogate  it.      I  testify  then,  O  Commander  of 
the  Faithful,  before  thee,  and  call  every  one  here  present  to  witness 
against  me,  that  if  Ibrahim  bn  Sdlih  die  this  night,  or  of  this  illness, 
that  all  the  slaves  of  Sdlih  son   of  Balah  shall  be  free  before  God; 
that  every  beast  which  he  possesses  shall  be  dedicated  to  holy  pur- 
poses; that  all  his  money  shall  be  for  alms  to  the  faithful;  and  that 
he  will  divorce  every  one  of  his  wives,  even  three  young  women/ 
Alrashid  rephed,  *  Sdlih,  rash  man,  thou  hast  sworn  upon  a  thing 
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that  is  still  in  the  darkness  of  futurity.*  S&lih  answered, '  By  no 
means,  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful  5  the  darkness  of  futurity  is 
that  of  which  none  has  any  knowledge  3  nor  is  there  any  indication  to 
point  it  out  to  him.  I  have  not  declared  that  which  I  have  just 
spoken,  without  clear  knowledge  and  evident  indication.'  "  Ahmad 
bn  Rashid  proceeds:  ''  Abu  Salamah  continued  his  narrative  to  me : 
'Then  the  grief  of  Alrashid  left  him^  and  he  ate  and  commanded 
drink  to  be  brought,  and  he  drank.  And  when  the  hour  of  the  last 
prayer  for  the  night  arrived,  there  came  a  letter  from  the  S^b 
nl-barid  in  the  City  of  Peace,  to  announce  to  Alrashid  the  death 
of  Ibrahim  bn  Silih.  Alrashid  began  immediately  to  blame  Ja&far 
bn  Yahya,  for  directing  him  to  Sdlih,  and  to  curse  India  and  its 
medicine,  crying,  'Alas!  the  disgrace  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  I 
should  have  been  drinking  Nabidh,  while  my  cousin  was  in  the 
agony  of  death.'  Then  he  called  for  a  glass  of  Nabidh,  and  having 
mixed  it  with  salt  and  water,  began  to  drink,  and  then  to  vomit, 
until  he  had  discharged  the  whole  contents  of  his  stomach. 

''Early  next  morning  he  went  to  the  house  of  Ibrahim,  and  his 
attendants  prepared  for  him  a  room,  that  he  might  sit  by  Ibrahim. 
There  were  placed  two  sofas,  one  on  the  right  hand  and  the  other  on 
the  left,  with  their  seats,  and  pillows,  and  cushions,  and  between  the 
two  sofieis  small  cushions.  Then  Alrashid  stood  leaning  upon  his 
sword,  and  said, '  It  is  not  becoming  in  so  great  a  domestic  calamity 
as  this,  to  sit  otherwise  than  on  the  floor;  take  away  these  sofas  and 
cushions.'  The  chamberlains  having  done  so,  Alrashid  sat  down  upon 
the  floor,  and  this  became  a  custom  among  the  Abbassides  from  that 
day,  although  it  had  not  been  so  previously.  Then  Sdlih  son  of  Balah 
came,  and  stood  in  the  presence  of  Alrashid,  but  no  one  spoke  a  word 
to  him  till  the  scent  of  the  incense  was  perceived :  then  immediately 
Salih  began  to  cry,  '  Allah  !  Allah  !  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful^ 
that  thou  shouldest  condemn  me  to  divorce  my  wife,  and  separate 
her  from  me  who  am  her  true  husband,  and  that  another  should 
marry  her,  to  whom  it  is  not  lawful !  Allah !  Allah !  that  thou 
shouldest  rob  me  of  my  happiness,  when  I  am  guilty  of  no  crime  ! 
Allah !  Allah !  that  thou  shouldest  bury  thy  cousin  alive  -,  for  I 
swear  by  Allah,  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  that  he  is  not  dead. 
Suffer  me  then  to  go  in  to  him  and  see  him.'  And  when  he  had 
cried  much  in  this  way,  he  permitted  him  to  go  alone  to  Ibrahim. 

Ahmad  proceeds,  *'  Abu  Salamah  thus  continued  his  story  to  me. 
Then  we  immediately  heard  a  sound  as  of  one  striking  the  body  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand :  then  the  sound  ceased,  and  forthwith  we  heard 
a  shout,  '  Allah  Akbar!  Allah  Akbar!'  then  S^lih  came  out  to  us 

VOL.   VI.  -  I 
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ccmtinuing 'to  cry  'Allah  Akbarl'  and  addressing  himself  to  Alrashid 
■aid,  'Rise,  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  and  I  will  shew  you  a 
wonderful  thing.*  Alrashid  and  I,  and  Masrdr  the  elder,  and  Abu 
Salim,  went  in  with  him.  Then  S&lih  took  out  a  needle  that  he  had 
with  him  and  thrust  it  in  between  the  nail  and  the  flesh  of  the 
thumb  of  the  left  hand  of  Ibrdhim  bn  Sdlih,  who  immediately 
plucked  away  his  hand  and  drew  it  to  his  body.  Then  Salih  said,  ^O 
Commander  of  the  Faithful,  is  a  dead  man  sensible  of  pain  ?*  Alrashid 
answered, 'No.'  Salih  said,  '  If  thou  art  desirous  that  he  should 
speak  to  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  forthwith,  I  will  bring  it  to 
pass.'  Alrashid  having  answered,  'I  am  desirous  that  thou  effect  this.' 
He  replied,  'O  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  I  fear  that  if  I  were  to 
apply  my  remedies,  and  he  were  to  recover  while  he  is  in  these 
burial  clothes,  and  the  scent  of  the  Hantit'  upon  him,  that  his  heart 
would  break,  and  that  he  would  die  indeed,  and  I  should  no  longer 
have  it  my  power  to  recover  him.  But  if  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  will  order  these  burial  clothes  to  be  taken  ofif  him,  and  that 
he  be  taken  and  washed  till  the  scent  of  the  Hantit  be  removed  from 
him,  and  afterwards  that  he  be  clothed  in  the  same  dress  that  he 
used  to  wear  in  the  time  of  his  health  and  while  his  illness  was  upon 
him,  and  then  be  perfumed  with  the  same  scent  as  formerly,  and 
afterwards  be  laid  upon  one  of  the  sofas,  upon  which  he  used  to  sit 
and  sleep,  I  will  apply  then  my  remedies  in  the  presence  of  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful,  and  he  shall  forthwith  speak  with  him.' 
''Ahmad,"  continues  Abd  Salamah,  "told  me,  '  Alrashid  commis- 
sioned me  to  do  what  Sdlih  had  directed,  and  I  did  so  accordingly. 
Then  Alrashid  and  I,  and  Masritir  and  Salih,  went  into  the  chamber 
where  Ibrahim  was,  and  S41ih  called  for  some  Kundus'  (sneezewort), 
and  an  instrument  to  blow  it  with,  from  the  servants,  and  blew  some 
of  the  Kundus  up  his  nose :  having  continued  about  the  sixth  part 
of  an  hour,  his  body  began  to  be  moved  ^  then  he  sneezed,  and  sat  up 

1  C::.»%».»)1  kXis?  V^  J^  Jb^A^I  Han  at  is  the  name  of  every  kind  of 
scent  that  is  mixed  for  dead  bodies. — Kamus. 

^5k>  iV^AWMO  ,v^  *^>'-*'  ^J^^  y^^^  Aifli-b  cAj^  6j>^  (^«XaJC]| 
i%  3-W'  ^' J^'^  u-"^  ^-i^^'  J  ^^   ^-^  'i'^  ^^^ 

'  Kundus  is  the  root  of  a  plant  which  is  'yellow  inside  and  black  out.  It 
o^cMteg  M  An  Mnttio  tod  ft  pur^ng  nMdioitte,  and  clean  ftway  the  ringworm.  Whoi 
ii  H  leditoed  to  powder  and  blown  up  the  nose  it  causes  sneezing  and  enlightens  the 
w«»iy  e/esi  and  stops  btindness. — Ramus. 
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bcftyre  Alrashfd,  and  kissed  his  hand.  Upon  Alrashid  inquiring  of 
him  how  he  was,  and  he  answered  that  he  had  been  sleeping  in  a 
manner  such  as  he  never  remembered  to  have  done  before,  very 
agreeably,  except  that  he  saw  in  his  sleep  a  dog  rushing  out  upon 
him,  and  that  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  defend  himself  with  his 
hand,  the  dog  bit  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  and  then  he  awoke, 
but  still  felt  the  pain,  at  the  same  time  showing  the  thumb  into  which 
Salih  had  thrust  the  needle.  Ibr&him  lived  long  after  this  circum- 
stance, and  married  the  princess  Alabbasah,  daughter  of  Almahadi, 
and  obtained  the  government  of  £gypt  and  Palestine,  and  died  in 

Egypt." 


Remarks  on   the   Names  which  occur    in   the    preceding 
Notices,  by  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson. 

A  variety  of  causes  renders  the  verification  of  Indian  names 
which  are  found  in  Arabic  or  Persian  works,  always  difficult,  and  not 
unfrequently  impracticable.  Mohammedan  authors  are  as  indifferent 
as  those  of  other  nations,  ancient  or  modern,  to  an  accurate  and 
consistent  representation  of  foreign  appellations,  and  give  the  same 
word  in  different  forms,  not  one  of  which  is  a  close  approximation 
to  its  genuine  enunciation.  Even  if  the  original  author  should  have 
taken  pains  to  be  exact,  they  are  frustrated  by  the  ignorance  and 
carelessness  of  his  transcribers.  No  assurance  can  be  felt  that  any 
given  manuscript  faithfully  repeats  a  strange  denomination  as  it  was 
at  first  written,  and  critical  emendation  is  necessarily  of  little  avail 
for  the  right  reading  of  a  proper  name,  to  the  understanding  of  which 
the  context  cannot  contribute.  Even  admitting,  however,  something 
like  care  in  author  and  amanuensis,  there  is  an  inherent  difficulty  in 
the  difference  of  alphabets  and  particularly  in  the  absence  of  written 
vowels  in  Arabic  and  Persian  writing,  which  must  always  occasion 
considerable  perplexity,  and  render  the  determination  of  an  Indian 
word  in  Nuskh,  or  Nastalik,  matter  of  very  diffident  conjecture. 

These  considerations  affect  most  of  the  names  which  are  given 
in  the  preceding  extract  from  the  Uyun  al  Amba,  although  their  ap- 
pearance fully  confirms  the  statement  of  the  text  that  they  designate 
Indian  astronomers  and  physicians.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
Hindu  origin,  although  we  cannot,  in  all  instances,  identify  them  or 
determine  to  whom  they  belong.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  a  different 
question  from  the  ascertainment  of  the  name,  and  even  if  we  decipher 
the  latter,  it  does  nut  follow  that  we  know  anything  of  the  person. 

I  2 
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^18  arises  in  some  degree  from  our  own  ignorance,  from  onr  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  the  medical  and  scientific  literature  of  the 
Hindus  j  but  it  is  also  very  likely  that,  in  the  course  of  ten  centuries, 
works  and  the  reputations  based  on  them  have  perished,  and  it  is 
also  probable  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  individuals  may  have 
had  a  local  celebrity  only,  and  an  Indian  doctor  in  great  practice  and 
high  repute  at  Bagdad  may  never  have  been  heard  of  at  Kasi  or 
Pataliputra.  That  we  cannot  therefore  particularize  all  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  foregoing  list,  is  no  imputation  to  its  discredit,  and  its 
general  authenticity  might  be  admitted  even  if  we  could  not  verify 
one  of  the  persons  or  the  writings  that  it  refers  to.  This  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  the  case,  and  it  affords  specifications  which 
can  readily  be  authenticated  and  which  are  valuable  contributions 
to  the  history  of  Hindu  science. 

The  first  name  of  the  series,  Kankah,  might  be  thought  to  be 
intended  for  Ganga,  as  the  letters  k  and  g  are  seldom  discriminated 
in  manuscripts.  Ganga  alone,  however,  is  not  an  Indian  name, 
although  it  is  of  common  use  in  combination,  as  Ganga-dhar.  There 
is  indeed,  an  astronomer  of  that  name,  of  some  note,  who  is  one  of 
the  scholiasts  on  the  Lfldvati  of  Bh&skara;  but,  from  an  astrono- 
mical computation  in  his  work,  Mr.  Colebrooke  infers  its  being 
written  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  ^  This  being 
subsequent  to  Bhdskara,  is  of  itself  reason  to  infer  that  he  could 
not  have  been  known  to  the  author  of  the  Ui/un  al  Amha. 

The  name  of  Kankah  the  Indian  is,  however,  very  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  Arabian  astronomy  5  he  is  said,  by  Ben  al  Adam,  a 
writer  of  the  eighth  century,  to  have  visited  the  court  of  Al  Mansur, 
A.  D.  773,  bringing  with  him  Indian  astronomical  writings,  which  were 
translated,  by  command  of  the  Khalif,  by  Muhammed  bin  Ibrahim 
Alfazari.  He  entitled  his  work  the  Greater  Sind-hind,  which  was  the 
chief  text-book  of  Mohammedan  astronomy  for  some  time  before 
the  Arabs  had  become  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Greeks, 
and  which,  in  its  denomination,  is  unequivocally  Hindu.  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  Mr.  Colebrooke*,  that  the  Arabic  term  is  intended  for  the 
Sanskrit  word  Siddhdnta,  intending  the  Brahma-siddhanta,  in  which 
was  described  the  only  one  of  the  three  astronomical  systems  of  the 
Hindus,  known  by  more  than  name  to  the  Arabs.  This  is  not  unlikely; 
but  another  source  may  be  suggested  for  the  appellation,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  in  the  Great  Sind-hind  we  have  an  attempt — modified 
by  peculiarities  of  pronunciation,  and  possibly  by  the  translator's 

^  A.  D.  1420.  Colebrooke  on  the  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  of  the  Hindus, 
Introd.  XXV. 

•  Ibid,  p.  Lxv. 
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parpose  of  indicating  the  Indian  origin  of  his  work — to  represent 
the  Vrihat  Sanhiid,  the  '  great  compilation*  of  Var&hamihira,  an 
astronomical  work  of  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  of  merited 
reputation. 

However  this  may  be,  it  seems  likely  that  Kankah,  notwith- 
standing the  writings  attributed  to  him,  is  not  their  author,  and  has 
only  the  merit  of  making  them  known  to  the  Arabs ;  he  would  not« 
therefore,  find  a  place  amongst  the  astronomical  authorities  known 
in  India.  This  is  one  reason  why  we  cannot  verify  his  name^  an« 
other  is,  the  possibility  of  an  error  in  its  orthoepy.  It  is  written  by 
D'Herbelot,  from  various  authorities,  Kankah,  Kankar,  andKangha; 
by  Reiske  and  Schultens,  Kangah;  and  by  Kasiri,  from  the  Tarikh 
ul  Hukama,  Katka.  Now,  this  last  reading  suggests  the  possibility  of 
some  mistake  having  been  committed  as  to  the  purport  of  the  appel* 
lation,  and  that  although  applied  to  the  man,  it  was  in  truth  applicable 
not  to  him,  but  to  his  science.  Algebra,  which  the  Arabs  at  this 
same  'period  derived  from  the  Hindus,  or  at  least  an  important 
branch  of  it,  first  taught  by  Aryabhatta,  is  denominated  KuUaka,  and 
in  this  term  we  have  a  closer  approach  to  Katka  than  in  Ganga,  or» 
as  Mr.  Colebrooke  indicates,  Garga,  to  the  Kankah  of  the  Arabic 
writers. 

The  name,  however,  is  of  comparatively  little  importance;  the 
Hindu  astronomer,  however  called,  first  made  the  Arabs  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  his  countrymen,  and  especially  of  Vardhamihira, 
as,  besides  the  Vrihat- Sanhita,  which  is  the  probable  origin  of  the 
SiMd'hind,  we  may  suspect  that  his  other  astronomical  and  astrolo- 
gical writings,  his  treatise  called  Karana  on  the  motion  of  the  planets, 
and  his  Vrihat,  and  Laghu  Jdtaka,  or  'great  and  less  books  on  the 
mysteries  of  nativities/  seem  to  be  intended  by  the  works  on  similar 
subjects  attributed  to  Kankah. 

Sanjahal  is  a  name  of  an  Indian  aspect,  though  no  Sanskrit 
original  readily  offers.  His  great  book  of  Nativities  suggests  the 
Vrihat  Jdtaka,  but  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  his  name  is  a  cor* 
ruption  of  Yardhamihira. 

Ddhar  and  Jabhar  are  undoubted  corruptions,  and  the  former  is, 
perhaps,  the  mutilation  of  Sridhara,  an  astronomical  writer  of  an- 
tiquity. In  B&khar  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  we  have  the 
Hindu  name  Bhaskar,  or  Bhaskara,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Siddhdnia  Siromani.  He  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  (a.d.  1 150),  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  at  the  court, 
of  Al  Mansur,  but  he  is  not  so  described.  He  is  placed  amongst 
the  successors  of  Sanjahal,  and  as  one  of  those  whose  works  were 
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current  in  India  when  the  author  of  the  Uyun  ul  Amha  wrote,  rather 
more  than  a  century  afterwards. 

The  following  names,  Ankar,  Audi,  Rdhah,  Sakab,  Zangal,  J^ri, 
are  neither  Arabic  nor  Persian,  and  are  no  doubt  Indian,  but  they 
must  have  been  strangely  distorted,  and  are  beyond  my  conjecture. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  next  appellation,  Sirak,  which,  with 
the  help  of  various  readings,  may  be  easily  traced  to  the  Indian 
Gharak.  Dr.  Royle,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Indian  Medical 
Science,  has  cited  passages  from  the  Latin  translations  of  Avicenna, 
Rhazes,  and  Serapion,  in  which  the  name  occurs  Sarak,  Scarak,  and 
Xarek;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Charak,  Charaka,  or  the 
name  of  the  oldest  Sanskrit  physician,  and  also  of  his  book,  is 
intended.  It  was  first  translated  from  Indian  into  Persian,  and  from 
Persian  into  Arabic. 

Of  another  work  there  is  equally  little  difficulty  in  assigning  the 
origin.  The  Kitab  Sasard,  or,  as  it  may  be  better  read,  Sasrad, 
translated  into  Arabic  by  order  of  the  Vazir  of  Hartin,  Yahya  Ibn 
Khalid,  cannot  be  any  other  than  the  celebrated  Indian  work,  the 
Susrut.  It  is  not  said  that  it  was  translated  first  into  Persian, 
but  this  is  most  likely  to  have  been  the  case.  The  Arabic  writer 
says  the  work  contained  ten  chapters  5  the  actual  Susruta  is  divided 
into  but  six  books,  but  the  usual  classification,  and  that  adopted 
by  the  'Susruta,  of  medical  topics,  is  eight;  to  which,  if  the  sub- 
jects of  materia  medica,  the  Dravyabhidhdnas,  and  the  Kalpa,  or 
pharmacy,  be  added,  we  shall  have  ten. 

Of  the  book  which  is  called  in  the  Arabic  text  Yedan,  there  can 
be  equally  little  doubt.  It  is  said  to  describe  the  symptoms  of  dis- 
eases without  the  mode  of  treatment.  Now  this  is  precisely  the 
object  of  one  division  of  Indian  medicine,  on  which  alone  not  only 
distinct  chapters  but  separate  treatises  are  written.  The  term  by 
which  this  branch  of  the  art  is  known  is  Niddn,  and  the  same  word 
no  doubt  was  used  by  the  earliest  Arabic  writers,  though  corrupted 
to  Yedan,  or  Bidkn,  either  by  later  compilers  or  copyists. 

No  such  work  as  one  treating  of  the  differences  of  medical  doc- 
trines between  Greece  and  India,  is  known  to  the  Hindus,  and  it 
was  probably  written  by  some  of  the  Indian  savants  at  Bagdad. 
The  name  Sandhish&n  has  a  Sanskrit  aspect,  although  it  is  probably 
corrupt. 

The  succeeding  series  of  names  offers  nothing  which  I  am  able  to 
identify,  but  the  names  Asankar,  Fufasal,  Riisa,  Rai,  Abul-fabal,  are 
evident  corruptions  of  appellations  not  Arabic.  The  book  on  Sugar, 
Kit4b-as-Sakar,  may  be  Sanskrit;  the  name  of  sugar,  t)vcr  the  greater 
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part  of  Asia  and  Europe  being  derived  from  the  name  given  to  it  in 
its  parent  soil,  Sharkara.  Shdndk  is  probably  intended  for  Chanakya, 
although  known  to  the  Hindus  as  a  moral  and  political  writer  only. 
The  citation  from  the  Mutanahhal  al  Jouhar  shews  that  he  bore  that 
character  also  amongst  the  Arabs,  although  they  have  made  him  an 
astronomer  and  physician  also.  The  subject  of  poisons  and  anti- 
dotes is  a  branch  of  Hindu  medicine,  and  separate  treatises  on  it  exist. 
There  never  could  have  been  such  an  Indian  king,  as  "  Ibn"  Kamdnas, 
although  the  latter  part  of  the  name  may  have  had  a  Sanskrit 
original. 

JouDAR  is  very  probably  an  Indian  name ;  such  as  Yava  or  Yo« 
dhara,  or  perhaps  Godhara,  but  no  such  astronomical  writer  is  known. 
So  also  of  Mankah.  Celebrated  as  he  is  amongst  the  Mohammedans^ 
we  cannot  find  any  trace  of  him  in  Sanskrit  literature,  although  the 
name  is  no  doubt  the  common  Hindu  name  M&nikya  or  Manick.  The 
circumstances  of  his  proficiency  in  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  his 
being  employed  much  as  a  translator  of  Sanskrit  books  into  those  lan- 
guages, intimate  a  protracted  residence  in  Western  Asia,  and  a  cele- 
brity in  consequence  in  that  part  of  the  East  rather  than  in  his  own 
country. 

We  may  suspect  the  same  of  the  Indian  Salih  Ibn  Balah,  and 
at  any  rate  his  name  has  become  so  transformed  that  it  looks  much 
more  like  Arabic  than  Sanskrit. 

The  identifications  that  we  are  thus  enabled  to  make  are,  how- 
ever, sufficient  to  show  that  the  Astronomy  and  Medicine  of  the 
Hindus  were  cultivated  anteriorly  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  by  the 
Arabs  of  the  eighth  century  j  and  that  the  principal  authorities  of  both 
sciences  were  the  same  then  as  they  are  at  present.  The  astro- 
nomical data  are  least  conclusive.  In  medicine,  the  evidence  is 
more  positive;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Charaka,  the  Susruta, 
the  treatises  called  Nidan  on  diagnosis,  and  others  on  poisons, 
diseases  of  women,  and  therapeutics,  all  familiar  to  Hindu  science, 
were  translated  and  studied  by  the  Arabs  in  the  days  of  Harun  and 
Mansur,  either  from  the  originals,  or  translations  made  at  a  still 
earlier  period  into  the  language  of  Persia.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
also  that  the  works  of  Yar^thamihira  were,  at  the  same  period,  in- 
troduced to  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabs,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
their  subsequent  proficiency  to  a  greater  extent  even  than  the 
writings  of  Ptolemy. 
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Art.  VI. — The  Chinese  Secret  Triad  Society  of  the  Tien^ii'hnih\ 
By  Lieutenant  Newbold,  A.D.C,  and  Major-General 
Wilson,  C.B.,  Madras  Army. 

Read  January  18,  1840. 

Various  associations  have  long  existed  in  China,  of  which  secrecy 
was  at  an  early  period  the  prominent  feature,  since  the  jealousy  of 
the  imperial  government  declares  the  association  of  even  five  persons 
to  be  illegal,  and  punishes  the  crime  of  belonging  to  these  associa- 
tions with  death.  Among  these  fraternities  may  be  enumerated — 
1st,  the  Great  Ascending  Society  j  2nd,  the  Society  of  Glory  and 
Splendour  5  3rd,  the  Union  of  the  Three  Great  Powers,  viz..  Heaven, 
Earth,  and  Man;  4th,  the  White  Jackets;  .5th,  the  Red  Beards;  6th, 
the  Short  Swords;  7th,  the  White  Water-Lily  j  8th,  the  Sea  and 
Land  Society;  9th,  the  Righteous  Rising  Society,  &c.  The  third  of 
these  associations,  which,  from  all  that  can  be  gathered,  assimilate 
in  their  origin,  is  the  one  that  prevails  in  Canton,  and  obtains  almost 
exclusively  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  the  vast  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago;  and  which  will  principally  form  the  subject  of 
this  notice.  It  is  commonly  known  under  the  terms  of  Tien-ti-huih, 
or  San-ho'huih,  and  is  sometimes  divided  into  two  branches — the 
Canton  and  Fokien,  to  which  provinces  most  of  the  Chinese  emi<* 
grants  belong.  Those  from  Canton,  are,  I  believe,  by  far  the  most 
numerous.  Other  societies  or  Kongsis  exist,  with  the  benevolent 
object  of  raising  funds  for  the  assistance  and  support  of  those  among 
their  number  in  distress;  but  they  are  almost  all  subject,  more  or 
less,  to  some  of  the  objections  that  exist  against  the  Tien-ti-huih, 

The  secret  nature  of  the  Tien-ti-huih,  or  Triad  Association  of 
Heaven,  Earth,  and  Man,  and  the  natural  dread  of  its  members  to 

1  Remarks  on  the  Mode  of  writing  Chinese  Names,  ^o,  in  these  MSS, 

IbU  The  continental  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  is  adopted. 

2nd.  The  vowels  are  to  be  enunciated  distinctly  when  two  or  more  come 
together,  except  in  such  obvious  diphthongs  as  au,  at,  ou,  ei,  &c.,  and  therefore 
the  dieeresis  {")  is  dispensed  with, 

3rd.  ie  is  not  a  diphthong,  the  two  vowels  being  invariably  pronounced 
separately. 

4th.  u  always  like  oo,  long  or  short,  as  in  too,  or  good.  The  long  sharp  sound 
of  II,  as  in  pure,  is  indicated  by  iu,  and  not,  as  is  usually  done,  by  ew  as  ip  hew* 

dtlu  The  Mandarin  pronunciation  is  observed  throughout. 
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violate  their  aolemn  oaths  of  secrecy,  render  it  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  arriTe  at  the  truth,  and  to  penetrate  into  its  early  his- 
tory and  origin;  suffice  it  here  to  observe,  that  the  source  of  this 
branch  of  secret  societies  existing  among  the  Chinese  is  to  be  traced 
as  fur  back  as  the  close  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  to 
the  time  of  the  usurper  Tsau-Tsau.  It  appears  that  the  bonds  which 
first  linked  its  members  together,  were  of  a  political  nature  -,  and  we 
also  find  it  remarked,  that  the  initiated  were  required  to  be  proficient 
in  all  manner  of  martial  and  manly  exercises,  and  that,  as  a  trial  of 
their  courage,  they  were  compelled  to  run  through  a  chevaux-de-frise 
of  glittering  swords.  They  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  and  by 
their  valour  and  skill  rescued  the  Emperor  of  China  from  the  hor- 
rors of  a  dangerous  rebellion. 

The  following  episode,  from  the  popular  Chinese  history  called 
the  San-Kwohy  translated  expressly  for  this  paper  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Tomlin,  of  Malacca,  not  only  bears  upon  this  event,  but  is  also  illus- 
trative of  various  allusions  made  by  the  brotherhood  in  their  code  of 
rules,  which  will  be  subsequently  adverted  to. 

*'  There  is  a  saying,  that '  when  the  great  power  of  the  empire  is 
long  divided,  it  will  be  united,  and  when  long  united,  it  will  be 
divided.*     At  the  end  of  the  Chiu  dynasty,  there  was  a  division  into 
seven  contending  kingdoms,   which   issued   in  the  Tsin  dynasty. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Tsin  dynasty.  So  and  Han  contended  for 
superiority,  and  this  contest  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Han  dynasty.     The  first  emperor  of  the  Han  dynasty  killed  a  white 
serpent,  and  rose  to  be  a  great  warrior.     The  whole  empire  was 
united  and  flourished  in  the   time  of  Kwang  Wu,   and  down  to 
Hien-ti,  when  it  was  divided  into  three  kingdoms.     This  rebellion 
began  in  the  time  of  the  two  emperors  Fan  and  Lin.     Fan  rejected 
all  good  men,  and  honoured  and  confided  in  eunuch  mandarins. 
On  the  death  of  Fan,  Lin  (his  son)  succeeded.     The  great  general 
Po  Wu  and    Chin  Fan   the   Tai-Fu   supported  him.       When  the 
eunuch  mandarins,  Tsau  Tseet  and  his  fellows,  abused  their  autho- 
rity, Po  Wu  and  Chin  Fan  consulted  to  destroy  them.     This  affair, 
not  being  concealed,  turned  out  to  their  own  injury.     The  eunuch 
ministers  from  this  time  grew  worse.     At  Khim  Nin,  second  year, 
fourth  month,  fifteenth  day,  the  emperor  went  to  Wan  Tib  Tien. 
Being  seated  on  the  throne,  a  violent  wind  arose,  and  smote  the 
summit  of  the  palace.    There  was  merely  a  blue  serpent  seen,  which 
flew  down  from  the  roof,  and  coiled  itself  up  on  a  chair.     The 
emperor,  affrighted,  fell  down  from  his  throne,  and  was  instantly 
borne  by  his  ministers  into  the  interior  of  the  palace.     All  the  man- 
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darins  fled,  and  in  a  moment  the  serpent  also  vanished.  Suddenly 
there  was  loud  thunder^  rain,  and  great  hailstones,  which  continued 
to  fall  till  midnight,  and  destroyed  houses  without  number. 

*'  Also  in  the  fourth  year,  second  month,  at  Loh  Yang,  there  was 
an  earthquake ;  the  sea  overflowed,  and  the  people  on  the  coast  were 
engulfed  in  the  waves.  At  Kwang  Ho,  a  hen  was  changed  into  a 
cock.  And  in  the  sixth  month,  first  day,  a  dark  cloudy  vapour, 
above  ten  fathoms  long,  flew  into  the  palace  at  Wan  Tih.  In  the 
autumn,  seventh  month,  a  rainbow  was  seen  on  the  Pearl  Temple 
(palace).  The  Wu  Yuan  mountain  precipice  was  hurled  down  and 
dashed  in  pieces.  The  emperor  issued  a  proclamation,  inquiring  of 
all  his  ministers  the  cause  of  these  calamities.  The  I  Lang  minister, 
Tsai  Yung,  brought  up  his  answer.  He  considered  the  rainbow, 
and  the  metamorphosed  hen,  to  be  the  eunuch  ministers,  who  had 
perverted  the  government.  His  words  had  some  truth  in  them. 
The  emperor,  looking  at  the  writing,  sighed,  and  immediately  rose 
and  changed  his  clothes.  Tsau  Tseet  was  watching  behind,  and  told 
all  to  his  companions,  and  immediately  resolved  to  find  an  occasion 
of  accusing  Tsai  Yung  on  other  grounds,  that  he  might  be  dis- 
carded and  sent  home.  Afterwards  these  ten  men,  Chang  Yang, 
Chan  Chung,  Fung  Si,  Tuan  Tui,  Tsau  Tseet,  Hou  Lan,  Kien  Shit, 
Chin  Yung,  Hia  Tan,  and  Kwoh  Shin,  banded  together  for  evil. 
They  were  entitled  '  The  Ten  Chang  Shi.'  The  emperor  honoured 
and  confided  in  Chang  Yang,  calling  him  'My  father!'  The 
government  daily  worsened,  so  that,  throughout  the  empire,  men's 
hearts  were  meditating  rebellion.  Tlueves  and  robbers  sprung  up 
like  bees.  At  that  time  there  were  at  Chi  Luk  Fu,  three  brothers ; 
the  elder  was  Chang  Kiok,  the  second,  Chang  Pau,  the  third,  Chang 
Liang.  This  Chang  Kiok  was  not  originally  a  Siu  Tsai.  He  went 
on  the  mountains  to  gather  medicinal  herbs,  and  met  with  an  old 
man,  blue- eyed,  and  of  a  youthful  countenance,  holding  in  his  hand 
a  staff  of  the  Li  tree,  who  called  Kiok  to  come  to  a  cave,  and  gave 
him  the  Tien  Shu  (heavenly  book),  in  three  volumes,  named  the 
Tax  Ping  YouSut;  saying,  'Take this,  and  on  behalf  of  Heaven,  teach 
and  reform  and  save  all  the  people :  if  there  spring  up  (in  you)  a 
different  heart,  you  will  assuredly  be  punished.'  Kiok  respectfully 
inquired  his  surname  and  name ;  the  old  man  said,  '  I  am  a  Nan 
Hwa-Laou  Sien  (an  ancient  spirit).  Having  thus  said,  he  was 
transformed  into  a  gentle  zephyr,  and  vanished. 

''Chang  Kiok's  army  first  revolted  on  the'  borders  of  I 
Chin.  Liu  Yen  was  the  Tai  Shin  of  I  Chiu,  a  man  of  Kiang  Hia 
King  Ling.    When  he  heard  of  the  rebel  troops  coming,  he  sum- 
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moned  the  Kiau  Wei  Tsou  Ching  to  consultation.  Ching  8aid, '  The 
rebel  soldiers  are  many,  mine  are  few)  yonr  Excellency  ought 
immediately  to  call  out  a  force  equal  to  the  enemy.*  Liu  Yen 
assented,  and  forthwith  issued  a  proclamation  for  mustering  all  the 
militia.  The  proclamation  reached  Tuk  Hien,  and  drew  forth  a 
brave  man.  Th\B  person  was  not  fond  of  reading,  but  of  a  large  and 
generous  disposition ;  a  man  of  few  words,  in  whose  countenance  joy 
and  fear  were  not  expressed ;  naturally  of  a  noble  mind,  and  one 
who  loved  to  form  an  alliance  with  all  the  wise  and  good  men  in 
the  empire.  He  grew  up  to  eight  feet  (six  feet  eight  inches  English) 
stature.  His  ears  hung  down  upon  his  shoulders ;  his  hands  reached 
to  his  knees ;  his  eyes  could  regard  his  ears ;  his  countenance  resem- 
bled the  light  pink  jade- stone ;  his  lips  seemed  painted  with  vermi- 
lion. He  was  a  descendant  of  Liu  Shin  Chi,  of  the  family  of  Ching 
Wang  of  Chung  San,  and  a  great  grandson  of  the  Emperor  King  of 
the  Han  dynasty;  his  surname  was  Liu,  his  name  Pi,  and  his  literary 
name  Hiuen  Teh.  Hiuen  Teh*s  grandfather  was  Liu  Hiung,  his 
father  Lin  Fung,  who  filled  the  office  of  Hiau  Lien,  afterwards 
that  of  Li,  and  died  early.  Hiuen  Teh  being  deprived  of  his  father 
while  young,  served  his  mother  with  filial  piety.  The  family  being 
poor,  he  sold  shoes  and  made  mats  for  a  livelihood.  He  dwelt  at 
the  village  of  Lau  Sang  Lin.  On  the  south  side  of  the  house  was 
a  large  mulberry- tree,  above  five  changs  (fifty  Chinese  feet — forty- 
one  feet  eight  inches  English)  high,  umbrageous  like  the  cover  of  a 
carriage,  and  visible  at  a  great  distance.  A  sagacious  person  said, 
'  This  family  will  certainly  give  birth  to  an  honourable  man.'  Hiuen 
Teh,  while  a  boy,  was  one  day  playing  with  the  children  of  the 
village,  under  the  tree,  and  said,  '  I  will  be  emperor !'  His  uncle, 
Liu  Yuan  Ki,  astonished  at  his  saying,  said,  '  This  is  no  ordinary 
child ;'  and,  seeing  Hiuen  Teh*8  family  was  poor,  frequently  gave 
him  money.  When  fifteen  years  old,  his  mother  sent  him  to  school. 
His  teachers  were  Chin  Hiuen  and  Lu  Chit.  The  celebrated  Kung 
Sun  San,  with  his  companions,  were  his  friends. 

"  When  Liu  Yen  issued  the  proclamation  for  mustering  the 
army,  Hiuen  Teh  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  On  reading  the 
proclamation  he  heaved  a  sigh;  a  person  immediately  behind  him 
said  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Young  man,  you  are  not  putting  forth  your 
strength  in  the  cause  of  the  emperor,  why  then  do  you  sigh  ?*  Hiuen 
turning  round,  saw  a  person  eight  feet  (six  feet  eight  inches  English) 
high,  having  a  leopard's  head,  round  eyes,  a  swallow  forehead,  and  a 
tiger's  beard,  whose  voice  was  like  a  peal  of  thunder,  and  his  carriage 
like  a  running  horse.    Hiuen  Teh,  perceiving  his  strange  appearance, 
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inquired  his  surname  and  name.  The  roan  said  his  surname 
was  Change  name  Fei,  literary  name^  Yeh  Teh.  His  family  dwelt  at 
Tuk  kun ;  he  had  a  farm,  sold  wine,  and  killed  pigs,  and  loved  to 
have  intercourse  with  all  the  wise  and  good  in  the  empire.  '  Just 
now/  said  he,  'perceiving  you  looking  at  the  proclamation,  and 
hearing  you  sigh,  I  asked  the  cause.*  Hiuen  Teh  said, '  My  kindred 
are  of  the  honourable  house  of  Han  :  my  surname  is  Liu,  and  name 
Pi :  having  just  heard  the  Yellow  Turbans  are  in  open  rebellion,  I 
wished  to  crush  the  insurgents,  and  to  tranquillize  the  people,  but 
regretting  that  my  strength  is  inadequate,  therefore  I  sighed  deeply.* 
Fei  said,  '  I  have  a  little  money  3  we  must  muster  all  our  brave 
townsmen,  and  then,  can  we  not  together  achieve  something  noble  ?' 
Hiuen  was  much  delighted  ;  they  entered  the  village  tavern  together, 
and  drunk  wine.  While  over  their  cups,  they  saw  a  stout  man 
pushing  a  hand  carriage  up  to  the  tavern  door,  where  he  halted, 
and  entering,  sat  down  and  called  the  landlord  to  be  quick  and  bring 
him  some  wine  to  drink,  saying,  '  I  must  immediately  go  into  the 
city  and  join  the  army.'  Hiuen  Teh  looked  upon  this  man,  who  was 
nine  feet  high,  had  a  beard  two  feet  long,  a  face  like  a  ripe  date, 
and  ruddy  lips,  eyes  of  the  scarlet  fung,  and  eyebrows  like  sleeping 
silkworms.  His  aspect  and  form  were  noble  and  majestic.  Hiuen 
beckoned  him  to  sit  down  with  them^  and  inquired  his  surname  and 
name  ;  he  replied,  •  My  surname  is  Kwan,  name  I,  literary  name,  Siu 
Chang,  afterwards  changed  to  Yun  Chang,  a  Kiai  Liang  man,  of  Ho 
Tung  province.  Because  a  rich  man  of  my  place,  presuming  on  his 
power,  insulted  me,  I  slew  him  and  fled,  and  have  been  wandering 
about  the  country  five  or  six  years.  I  have  just  heard  that  the  army 
is  mustering  here,  and  have  merely  come  at  the  call  of  duty.*  Hiuen 
Teh  then  opened  his  mind  to  him,  which  greatly  delighted  Yun 
Chang.  They  went  together  to  Chang  Fei's  house,  and  consulted 
about  this  important  affair.  Fei  said^  '  There  is  a  peach  tree  behind 
my  house,  and  a  garden  in  full  bloom ;  to-morrow,  let  us  sacrifice  to 
heaven  and  earth,  and  let  us  three  men  enter  into  a  covenant  of 
brotherhood,  uniting  our  strength  and  hearts  \  afterwards  we  may 
take  counsel  and  achieve  some  heroic  deeds.*  Hiuen  Teh  and  Yun 
Chang,  with  one  voice,  approved,  saying,  'This  is  very  good  !'  On 
the  following  day,  a  black  cow  and  white  horse  were  prepared  and 
sacrificed  in  the  garden.  The  three  men  burned  incense,  reverently 
worshipped,  and  took  an  oath,  saying,  '  Liu  Pi,  Kwan  I,  and  Chang 
Fei,  although  of  different  surnames,  are  now  united  as  brethren, 
joined  hand  and  heart,  to  save  in  affliction,  and  to  support  in  peril. 
We  will  uphold  the  emperor  and  give  peace  to  the  people.     We  do 
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not  inquire  if  we  were  born  in  the  same  year,  the  same  month,  or  on 
the  same  day ;  we  only  desire  to  die  the  same  year,  the  same  month, 
the  same  day.    May  the  supreme  heaven  and  the  deep  earth  behold 
and  establish  oar  hearts ;  he  that  proves  treacherous  and  ungrateful, 
may  heaven  and  men  join  in  his  destruction  !*     The  oath  being 
ended,  they  honoured  Hiuen  Teh,  as  elder  brother,   Kwan  I,  as 
second  brother,  and  Chang  Fei,  as  younger  brother.     The  sacrifices 
to  heaven  and  earth  being  completed,  they  again   killed  a  cow, 
brought  wine,  and  assembled  all  the  valiant  men  of  the  district, 
amounting  to  above  three  hundred.     All  drank  freely.     Next  day, 
they  prepared  their  weapons,  and  only  regretted  they  had  no  horses 
to   ride :    while   thinking   about  this,   a   man  reported  that   two 
strangers,  attended  by  servants,  leading  a  troop  of  horses,  had  just 
come  up  to  the  house.     Hiuen  Teh  said,  '  Thus  heaven  helps  us  !* 
The  three  brothers  went  out  to  receive  the  strangers,   who  were 
merchants  from  Chung  Shan ;  the  name  of  one  was  Chang  Si  Ping, 
the  other,  Su  Sang.     Every  year  they  travelled  northward  to  sell 
their  horses ;  this  year  they  returned,  on  account  of  the  rebels  rising 
up.     Hiuen  Teh  invited  the  two  men  to  his  house  and  treated  them 
with  wine,  telling  how  they  wished   to   punish  the   rebels.      The 
strangers  were  delighted  to  hear  of  it,  and  gladly  made  them  a 
present  of  fifty  horses,  and  also  gave  them  five  hundred  taels  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  also  a  thousand  pounds  of  steel  for  making 
weapons.     Hiuen  Teh  thanked  the  strangers,  and  ordered  a  skilful 
smith  to  make  a  pair  of  double-edged  swords.     Fung  Chang  made 
an  azure  coloured  dragon  and  moon  ornamented  scimitar,  and  named 
it  Ling  Yen  ki  (i.  e.  cold-shining  cutter)  ;  the  weight  of  it  was  eighty- 
two  catties.     Chang  Fei  made  an  18-feet  well-tempered  spear.    Each 
being  equipped  with  his  weapons  and  a  coat  of  mail,  they  assembled 
all  the  bitive  men   of   the  village,   amounting  to  more  than  five 
hundred  persons,  and  came  to  see  Tsou  Ching.     Tsou  Ching  took 
them  to  see  the  Tai  Shiu,  Liu  Yen.    The  three  men  being  introduced 
and  the  surname  and  name  of  each  announced,  Hiuen  Teh   said, 
'They  (i.  e.Jhimself  and  the  Tai  Shiu)  were   branches  of  the  same 
family  /    Liu  Yen  was  very  glad,  and  immediately  acknowledged 
Hiuen  Teh  as  his  kinsman.     Not  many  days  after,  a  man  reported 
that  the  chief  of  the  yellow-turbaned  robbers,  Ching  Yuan  Chi,  with 
a  band  of  fifty  thousand  men,  had  come  to  open  insurrection  at  Tuk 
kun.     Liu  Yen  ordered  Tsou  Ching  to  lead  Hiuen  and  his  two  com- 
panies, with  their  band  of  five  hundred  men,  and  go  forth  to  subdue 
the  robbers.     Hiuen  was  well  pleased  to  receive  orders  to  advance 
first  to  attack  the  rebels,  and  immediately  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
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Tai  Hin  mountain,  in  front  of  the  rebels.  All  the  rebels  had  dishe- 
velled hair  and  yellow  handkerchiefs  bound  about  their  foreheads. 
The  two  armies  immediately  joined 3  Hiuen  Teh  pushed  on  his  horse, 
having  Yun  Chang  on  his  left,  and  Yeh  Teh  on  his  right  5  then 
shaking  his  whip  with  great  indignation,  said,  '  You  rebellious  and 
traitorous  robbers  !  why  have  you  not  submitted  before?*  Ching 
Yuan,  in  great  anger,  ordered  his  Fu  Chang  Teng  Mou,  to  go  forth 
to  battle.  Chang  Fei,  grasping  his  18-feet  serpent  spear,  met  him, 
and  at  one  thrust  pierced  Teng  Mou  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  who 
reeled  and  fell  down  from  his  horse.  Ching  Yuang  Chi  seeing  Teng 
Mou  fall,  struck  his  horse,  brandished  his  sword,  and  made  directly 
for  Chang  Fei.  Fun  Chang,  brandishing  his  scimitar,  spurred  his 
horse,  and  flew  to  meet  him.  Ching  Yuan  Chi  seeing  him  coming, 
was  panic-struck,  lost  his  grasp,  and,  by  one  stroke  of  Fun  Chang's 
scimitar,  fell,  severed  in  two  pieces. 

:  ^  ''  The  rebel  troops  seeing  Ching  Yuan  Chi  killed,  threw  down  their 
weapons  and  fled.  Hiuen  Teh  wheeled  his  army  and  pursued  them  3 
those  who  submitted  were  innumerable.  Having  gained  a  great 
victory,  he  returned  :  Liu  Yen  himself  came  out  to  meet  him,  and 
rewarded  the  meritorious  soldiers.  The  next  day  he  received  a  letter 
from  Kiung  King,  the  Tai  Shiu,  of  Ching  Chiu,  saying,  that  '  The 
Yellow  Turbans  had  besieged  the  city  3  the  danger  was  imminent, 
and  he  begged  for  assistance.'  Liu  Yen  and  Hiuen  Teh  consulted 
together.  Hiuen  Teh  said,  '  I  will  go  to  save  him.*  Liu  Yen  ordered 
Tsou  Ching  to  take  five  thousand  soldiers,  and  accompany  Hiuen  Teh 
and  Kwan  Chang  to  Ching  Chiu.  When  the  rebels  saw  a  rescuing 
army  approach,  they  divided  their  soldiers  and  fought  confusedly. 
Hiuen  Teh  having  few  soldiers,  and  not  being  able  to  conquer, 
retreated  thirty  Li,  and  halted.  Hiuen  Teh  spoke  to  Kwan  and 
Chang,  saying,  'The  rebels  are  many  and  we  few,  we  must  send 
forth  soldiers  for  surprise,  then  we  may  get  the  victory.*  They 
immediately  divided.  Kwan  Kung  took  a  thousand  men  and  lay 
in  ambush  in  the  mountain,  on  the  left  side  3  Chang  Fei  led  a 
thousand  men,  and  lay  in  ambush  in  the  mountain  on  the  right 
side.  The  beating  of  the  gong  was  the  appointed  signal  for  a  general 
attack.  The  next  day,  Hiuen  Teh  and  Tsou  Ching  led  on  their 
divisions,  the  drums  beating  as  they  advanced.  The  whole  of  the 
relief  army  gave  battle.  Hiuen  Teh  falling  back  with  his  division, 
the  rebels,  confident  of  their  strength,  pursued  them.  Having  passed 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  Hiuen  Teh's  soldiers  beat  the  gong. 
Suddenly,  from  the  left  and  right,  two  armies  came  forth.  Hiuen 
Teh  wheeled  his  army  round,  and  the  slaughter  commenced.     An 
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attadi  being  made  oa  the  rebels  on  three  sides  at  once,  they  were 
completely  routed,  and  fled  down  to  the  city  of  Ching  Chin.  The 
Tai  Shin,  Kiung  King,  led  forth  the  people  and  soldiers  from  the 
city,  and  strengthened  the  battle.  The  rebel  force  was  greatly  cut 
up,  and  a  vast  multitude  was  wounded  and  killed.  Ching  Chiu  was 
thus  speedily  relieved  from  the  siege. 

"  Kiung  King  having  rewarded  the  soldiers,  Tsou  Ching  wished  to 
return;  Hiuen  Teh  said,  'I have  just  heard  that  the  Chung  Long 
Tsian,  Lou  Chit,  is  fighting  with  the  rebel  chief  Chang  Kiok,  at 
Kwang  Tsung3    Lou  Chit  was  formerly  my  teacher,  and  now  I 
should  like  to  go  and  help  him.'     On  this,  Tsou  Ching  returned 
with  his  army ;  Hiuen  Teh  and  Kwan  Chang,  led  their  band  of  500 
men  to   Kwang  Tsung  -,    finding   Lou  Chit  with   his  army,   they 
entered  his  tent  and  saluted  him.     On  telling  him  wherefore  they 
were  come,  he  was  much  pleased,  and  detained  them  in  front  of  his 
tent  to  hear  the  news.     At  that  time,  Chang  Kiok's  rebel  multitude 
was  fifteen  myriads,  Lou  Chit's  soldiers  five^  myriads ;  on  joining 
battle  at  Kwang  Tsung,  it  could  not  be  seen  who  was  conqueror. 
Lou  Chit,  addressing  Hiuen  Teh,  said   '  I  am  now  besieging  the 
rebels  here ;  the  two  younger  brothers  of  the  Chief  are  fighting  with 
Fang  Pu  Siang  and  Chu  Tsin,  at  Yin  Chuan.     You  may  take  your 
own  men  and  horse,  and  I  will  assist  you  with  1000  imperial  troops, 
and  go  forth  to  Yin  Chuan,  to  reconnoitre  -,  at  an  appointed  time 
seize,  and  destroy.'     Hiuen  Teh  received  the  orders,  led  his  army  by 
night  and  came  to  Yin  Chuan.     Where  Fang  Pu  Siang  and  Chu 
Tsin  engaged  with  the  rebels ;  the  latter  gaining  no  advantage  by 
fighting,  retreated  to  Chang  Shi,  and  made  grass  tents.     Siang  and 
Tsing  consulted,  saying,  '  The  rebels  are  making  grass  tents,  we  must 
attack  them  with  fire,'  and  immediately  gave  command  to  all  the 
army  that  each  man  should  bind  a  wisp  of  grass  and  lurk  in   a 
secret  place.     The  same  night  a  great  wind  suddenly  arose  ;  about 
the  second  watch  the  fire  burst  forth ;  Siang  and  Tsin  each  led  his 
soldiers  to  attack  the  rebel  encampment,  while  the  fire  blazed  up  to 
heaven.     The   robbers  were  all   in  consternation ;    horses  without 
saddles,  and   men   without   armour,  fled  in   all   directions.      The 
slaughter  continued  till  break  of  day.     Chang  Liang  and  Chang  Pau 
led  off  the   remnant  of  their  force,  and   gaining    the    road,   were 
escaping,  when  suddenly  appeared  a  troop  of  horsemen  with  red 
banners,'  coming  right  ahead,  to  intercept  the  fugitives. 

"  The  captain  of  this  troop  of  horse  was  seven  feet  high,  had  small 
eyes  and  a  long  beard  -,  he  filled  the  office  of  Ki  Tu  Wei,  a  man  of 
Pei  Kwoh  Chiau  Kun,  his  surname  Tsau,  name  Tsau,  and  literary 
name  Mung  Teh.     Tsau,  in  his  youth,  loved  hunting,  and  was  fond 
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of  music  and  dancing  -,  he  was  constantly  playing  his  tricks,  and  full 
of  mischief.     Tsau  had  an  uncle,  who,  perceiving  him  to  be  of  a 
roving,  unsettled  spirit,  was  angry  with  him,  and  told  his  father, 
Tsau  Siang,  to  rebuke  him.     Tsau*s  heart  instantly  devised  a  trick  j 
seeing  his  uncle  coming,  he  fell  down  feigning  to  be  in  a  fit   of 
epilepsy.     His  uncle  was  alarmed,  and  told  his  father  Siang,  who 
hastened  to  see  him,  when  lo !  Tsau  was  quite  well  again.     Siang 
said,  '  Your  uncle  tells  me  you  are  in  a  fit ;   how  is  it  you  are  well 
80  soon  ?'     Tsau  said,  '  Aforetime  your  child  had  not  this   sickness^ 
it  is  because  I  have  lost  all  love  for  my  uncle,  and  therefore  seemed 
stupid.'     Siang  believed  his  words.     Afterwards,  his  uncle  merely 
said,  '  Tsau  is  in  fault,'  and  Siang  paid  no  attention,  therefore  Tsau 
got  his  desires,  and  was  indulged  in  evil.     At  that  time  ther^  was  a 
man  named  Kiau  Hiuen,  who  spoke  to  Tsau,  saying, '  The  empire 
is  breaking  out  into  rebellion ;  there  is  no  gifted  hero  of  the  present 
generation ;  none  who  is  able  to  quell  the   rising  spirit  and  give 
peace  to  the  people,  except  your  son.'     Ho  Yung,  of  Nan  Yang, 
seeing  Tsau  said,  '  The  house  of  Han  is  falling,  the  tranquillizer  of 
the  empire  is  this  man,'     Hi  Chiau,  of  Yu  Nan,  was  a  discemer  of 
men's  characters.     Tsau  went  to  see  him,  and  asked,  saying, '  What 
sort  of  a  man  shall  I  be  ?*     Chiau  making  no  answer,  Tsau  again 
questioned  him  ;   Chiau  replied,  '  You  are  an  able  minister  for  ruling 
the  age ;  a  daring  hero  in  a  rebellious  generation  !*     Tsau  heard  his 
words  with  great  delight.     When  twenty  years  old,  he  became  Ki 
Hiau  Lien,  and  also  the  Peh  Tu  Wei  of  Lang  Chu  Loh  Yang.     On 
entering  into  office,  he   immediately  prepared  ten  cudgels  of  five 
various  colours,  and  placed  them  at  the  four  gates  of  Hien,  and 
punished  all  that  were  disobedient  and  refactory,  without  respect  of 
persons.     The  uncle  of  Kien  Shih,  a  Chung  Chang  Shi  Mandarin, 
was  walking  abroad  by  night  with  his  sword.     Tsau  being  on  his 
nightly  round,  seized  and  punished  him.     On  this  account,  no  one, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  city,  dared  to  be  disobedient.  Tsau's  name  was 
feared  more  and  more,  and  afterwards  he  ^became  Sun  Ping  Ling. 
Because  of  the  rising  of  the  yellow  turbans,  he  was  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Ki  Tu  Wei,  and  led  an  army  of  5,000  horse  and  foot. 
He  came  first  to  assist  in  the  war  at  Yin  Chuan,  and  just  as  Chang 
Liang  and  Chang  Pau  were  beaten  and  flying,  Tsau  Tsau  surrounded 
them.     A  great  slaughter  was  made,  10,000  heads  were  cut  off; 
many  standards  and  colours,  gongs,  and  drums,  and  a  multitude  of 
horses,  were  captured.     Chang  Liang  and  Chang  Pau  fought  de- 
sperately, and  escaped.     Tsau  seeing  Fang  Pu  Siang  and  Chu  Tsin, 
immediately  led  their  soldiers  and  pursued  Chang  Liang  and  Chang 
Pau.    It  is  said  that  Hiuen  Teh,  on  coming  to  Yin  Chiu  with  Kwang 
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and  Chang,  heard  the  sound  of  battle,  and  saw  the  lire  blazing  up 
to  heaven,  and  while  pressing  forward  with  his  force,  the  rebels  were 
beaten  and  scattered.  Hiuen  Teh,  seeing  Fang  Pu  Siang  and  Chu 
Tain,  informed  them  of  Lou  Chit*s  intention.  Siang  said,  '  Chang 
Liang  and  Chang  Pau's  force  is  greatly  reduced  and  their  strength 
almoat  gone ;  they  will  go  to  Kwang  Tsung  in  hope  of  Chang  Kiok's 
help.  Hiuen  Teh  may  go  immediately  to  strengthen  the  battle 
against  them.'  Hiuen  Teh  received  the  command,  and  forthwith  led 
his  soldiers  back.  When  half  way,  he  saw  a  guard  of  horsemen 
accompanying  a  cage  cart ;  the  prisoner  in  the  cart  was  Lou  Chit 
Hioen,  in  great  surprise,  alighted  from  his  horse  and  inquired  the 
reason ;  Lon  Chit  said, '  I  had  surrounded  Chang  Kiok,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  capturing  him,  when  he]used  divination,  so  that  I  could 
not  conquer  him.  The  emperor  sent  the  Hwang  Num,  Tso  Fung, 
first  to  go  and  inspect  5  he  asked  me  for  a  bribe;  I  answered, 
saying.  The  soldier's  pay  is  scanty,  how  should  I  have  any  money 
left  to  give  to  the  imperial  messenger  ?  Tso  Fung  was  angry  and 
returned  to  the  emperor,  saying,  I  remained  in  a  high  fort  without 
fighting,  and  had  a  lazy  soldier's  heart  On  hearing  this,  the 
emperor's  anger  kindled,  and  he  sent  the  Chung  Lang  general. 
Tang  Tsuh,  to  take  my  place  and  command  the  soldiers.  I  was 
ordered  back  to  the  capital  to  be  tried.'  Chang  Fei,  hearing  this,  was 
very  angry,  and  wished  to  kill  the  military  escort  and  save  Lou 
Chit.  Hiuen  Teh  restrained  him,  saying, '  The  emperor  himself  has 
given  orders,  how  then  can  you  act  disorderly  towards  the  soldiers 
who  are  escorting  Lou  Chit  r'  Kwan  Kung  said,  '  Chung  Lang  has 
taken  the  command  of  the  soldiers,  let  us  go,  for  there  is  no  one  to 
depend  on,  otherwise  return  to  Tukkun.'  Hiuen  Teh  assented,  and 
they  immediately  led  their  army  northward ;  having  scarcely 
marched  two  days,  they  suddenly  heard  a  great  voice  behind  a 
mountain.  Hiuen  Teh  headed  Kwan  and  Chang,  and  spurred  on 
his  horse  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  when  he  beheld  the  imperial 
army  routed ;  behind  the  mountain  and  plain,  was  covered  with  the 
yellow  turbans.  On  a  banner  was  incribed,  in  large  characters, 
Tien  Kung  Chang  Kun.  Hiuen  Teh  said,  '  This  is  Chang  Kiok,  let 
us  hasten  to  the  battle.'  The  three  men  flew  on  their  horses,  at  the 
head  of  their  soldiers,  and  immediately  Chang  Kiok  was  beaten. 
Tung  Tsuh,  rallying  his  force,  pursued  the  enemy,  and  joining  the 
three  heroes,  renewed  the  attack  with  them.  Chang  Kiok's  army 
was  routed,  and  tied  in  confusion,  fifty  Li.  The  three  men  having 
saved  Tung  Tsuh,  returned  to  the  camp." 

The  emperor,  it  is  said,  at  first   loaded   the   brotherhood   with 
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honours,  and  bestowed  on  it  as  signal  marks  of  his  imperial  favour, 
a  sword  weighing  two  catties  and  thirteen  taels^  with  an  iron  seal ; 
but  afterwards,  alarmed  at  their  rising  power  and  influence,  he  mas- 
sacred  most  of  them,  and  dispersed  the  rest,  after  a  determined  resist* 
ance  on  the  part  of  the  brethren.  From  the  remnant  that  escaped  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  the  present  numerous  association  has  its  rise.  la 
the  Peking  Gazette,  dated  October  7,  1817i  we  find  it  stated  that  this 
society  then  prevailed  much  in  Canton,  and  that  the  new  viceroy, 
Yuen  To/tn,  had  commenced  with  much  severity  against  them;  that 
two  or  three  thousand  had  been  recently  apprehended,  and  that  at  the 
rite  of  initiation  into  the  society,  which  is  performed  at  night,  they 
make  a  paper  effigy  of  the  reigning  emperor,  and  require  the  novice 
to  cut  it  into  pieces.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  Chinese 
^  colonists  at  Malacca,  in  Java,  Borneo,  and  other  parts  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  at  an  early  period,  after  emigration,  would  find  the 
advantages  of  binding  themselves  together  as  a  means  of  defence  and 
•elf^protection  in  a  foreign  land;  many  of  them  had  probably  been 
members  of  associations  already  alluded  to  in  their  native  land 
Hence  the  numerous  kongsis,  or  public  clubs,  into  which  we  find 
them  invariably  linked,  particularly  at  the  mines  and  plantations  in 
the  interior.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  particular  tenets  of  the  secret 
society  of  Tien-ti-huih  have,  of  late  years,  gained  ground.  According 
to  the  calculation  of  a  Chinese  (himself  one  of,  the  fraternity),  the 
number  of  sworn  brethren  in  our  settlements  in  the  Straits,  cannot 
be  less  than  seven  thousand.  During  the  Dutch  administration,  it 
was  nearly  broken  up,  but  has,  however,  again  reared  its  head  under 
the  more  lenient  and  perhaps  too  liberal  policy  of  the  English* 
Shortly  after  taking  possession  of  Malacca,  in  1825,  they  became  so 
numerous  and  riotous,  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  government,  as  the 
following  extract  ftrom  a  Malacca  Observer  of  1826,  will  evince:-— 

"  Towards  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  12th  inst.,  an  unpleasant 
occurrence  took  place,  attended  with  some  alarm,  amongst  the  inha* 
bitants  of  Malacca.  There  exists  in  China,  and  in  all  colonies  where 
the  Chinese  settle,  a  society,  or  brotherhood,  the  nature  and  object 
of  which  we  shall  explain  below.  A  party  of  this  society,  about 
forty  in  number,  principally  composed  of  men  from  the  plantations, 
were  assembled  at  a  Chinaman's  house,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  an* 
niversary  of  the  birth-day  of  one  of  their  leaders,  and  after  eating 
and  drinking,  became  very  noisy  and  quarrelsome.  The  constable 
of  police  understanding  this,  went  in  to  quiet  them,  but  met  with  a 
very  unceremonious  reception,  as  one  of  the  Chinese  struck  him 
with  a  stick  over   the  eye.    The  constable,  however,  seized  one  of 
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them,  and  brought  him  to  the  fiscars  house.  On  hearing  the  cir- 
cumstance, Mr.  Minjoot  repaired  to  the  spot,  but  seeing  so  large  a 
number  exhibiting  an  unruly  spirit,  he  proceeded  to  inform  the 
resident,  in  company  with  the  captains  of  the  Chinese  and  Clings* 
Oar  resident  immediately  came  himself,  attended  by  a  small  guard 
of  peons.  Entering  the  house,  he  seized  a  man  pointed  out  by  the 
constable,  and  delivered  him  over  to  the  custody  of  the  peons. 
Two  others  were  subsequently  apprehended,  and  confined  in  jail. 
As  one  of  the  objects  of  the  brotherhood  is  mutual  defence  and 
assistance,  in  similar  and  in  all  cases,  government  was  apprehensive 
that  the  body  would  create  some  disturbance  during  the  night,  on 
which  account  the  fiscal  was  allowed  a  small  guard  of  sepoys  at  his 
house,  while  the  watch  was  doubled,  and  the  captains,  or  chiefs,  of 
the  Malays  and  Clings,  had  bodies  of  their  own  people  to  protect 
their  houses.  The  night,  however,  passed  over  without  any  alarming 
occurrence  taking  place.  On  the  following  Saturday,  the  four 
Chinamen  were  examined  before  the  court;  one  of  them  was 
released,  there  being  no  material  charge  against  him,  while  the 
man  who  struck  the  constable  was  sentenced  to  two  years  hard 
labour  in  irons,  another  to  six  months,  and  the  other  to  three.  The 
Chinese  may  thank  their  stars  for  being  dealt  with  so  leniently,  for 
had  the  circumstance  taken  place  in  China,  and  they  known  to  be 
of  the  brotherhood,  the  whole  body  would  have  been  been  seized  and 
decapitated.  The  law  in  China  against  them  is  very  severe,  and  it  is 
said  that,  last  year,  a  society  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred,  were 
apprehended  and  decapitated.  The  Chinese  being  freed  from  the 
oppression  which  they  experience  in  their  own  country,  imagine  that 
when  they  come  under  British  dominion,  they  are  at  liberty  to  act  as 
they  please. 

"  We  understand  that  two  men,  who  are  known  to  be  leaders, 
have  been  bound  over  to  be  answerable  in  case  of  any  future  dis- 
turbance. It  is  reported  that  the  brotherhood  are  able  to  muster 
four  thousand  strong  from  the  different  plantations  and  tin  mines  in 
the  interior,  added  to  those  at  Malacca  itself.  They  are  all  either 
Canton  or  Macao  men,  no  Fokien  man  being  allowed  to  enter  their 
body,  as  the  natives  of  that  province  speak  another  dialect.  This 
society,  of  late,  has  increased  so  considerably  in  Malacca,  as  to  assume 
an  alarming  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  some.  They  carry  on  their  plots 
and  meetings  with  such  secresy,  that  for  years  the  local  government 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  clue  whereby  to  apprehend 
them  or  their  leaders,  of  whom,  it  is  said,  there  are  now  five.  It  is 
well  known  that  several  murders  have  been  committed  by  them ; 
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among  which  was  one  that  occurred  about  two  years  ago,  on  the 
body  of  a  Chinese  barber ;  the  murderer,  it  is  said,  was  seized,  but 
through  the  assistance  of  his  brethren,  eflFected  his  escape  to  the  tin 
mines,  without  the  Malacca  district.  Two  of  the  leaders  are  also 
said  to  have  hung  up  and  beaten  to  deaths  at  one  of  the  plantations, 
two  unfortunate  Chinese,  who  were  suspected  of  treason  towards  the 
brotherhood.  An  instance  occurred  a  few  months  ago,  within  our 
own  knowledge,  which  fully  convinces  us  of  the  nature  of  this  society. 
A  Chinese  became  obnoxious  to  the  chief  leaders,  on  account  of  his 
taking  part  with  the  above  mentioned  barber,  who  was  murdered. 
Being  at  the  tin  mines  at  Loocoot,  the  leader  fixed  a  price  on  his 
head,  and  as  mostly  all  the  miners  belong  to  this  society,  he  became 
their  marked  object.  Being  apprised  of  their  murderous  designs,  he 
contrived  to  make  his  escape,  but  not  before  notice  was  given  to  his 
enemies,  who  had  previously  dug  a  pit  in  the  pathway  to  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  his  design.  Being  hard  pressed  by  two  or  three 
of  them,  armed  with  swords,  he  unfortunately  fell  into  the  pit  of 
which  he  was  not  aware,  but  recovering  himself  by  means  of  his 
arms,  he  was  springing  up  again,  when  a  man  from  behind  made  a 
deadly  blow  at  his  head,  which,  however,  he  avoided,  by  dexterously 
inclining  to  one  side.  The  blow  fell  on  his  arm,  and  made  a  deep 
gash  between  the  wrist  and  the  elbow.  He,  nevertheless,  got  up, 
and  after  several  more  wounds,  principally  on  his  legs,  finally  escaped 
to  Malacca.  But  even  here  he  was  not  safe,  for  the  diabolical 
vengeance  of  the  bandit  followed  hard  upon  him,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  conceal  himself,  most  secretly,  for  several  months.  His  wounds 
were  seen,  and  he  was  taken  before  the  police  magistrate,  who 
examined  into  the  case,  and  from  his  previous  knowledge  of  the 
brotherhood,  had  every  reason  to  credit  the  man's  story.  At  his  own 
most  earnest  solicitation^  he  was  conveyed  on  board  the  H.C.S. 
'  Java,'  which  delivered  him  from  the  murderous  hatred  of  the 
brotherhood  at  Malacca. 

"It  is  commonly  reported  of  their  chief  leader,  whose  name  is 
Kwang  San,  that  in  order  to  make  himself  ferocious,  he  once  drank 
gall  taken  out  of  a  murdered  man's  body,  mixed  with  wine,  and  that 
his  appearance  in  every  way  corresponds  with  his  mind.  He  resides 
principally  at  the  tin  mines  at  Loocoot  (Lukut),  but  occasionally 
comes  down  to  Malacca,  secretly." 

The  finances  of  this  branch  received  a  severe  shock  in  the  attack 
which  the  Malays  made  upon  them  at  the  tin  mines  of  Sungie-ujong 
in  1828,  by  which  was  lost  the  whole  of  the  common  treasure,  and 
many  lives.     In  consequence  of  this  blow,  the  brethren  could  not 
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afford  to  keep  up  the  large  house  where  they  were  accustomed  to 
hold  their  meetings  at  Malacca.  In  Septemher,  1834,  they  revenged 
themselves  on  the  Malays,  hy  rising  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Lukut 
one  rainy  night,  iiring  the  houses  and  plundering  and  murdering 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  they  could  lay  hands  upon.  Twanka 
Boosu,  the  chief  of  the  tin  mines,  in  which  the  Chinese  were  cm- 
ployed,  and  a  near  relation  of  the  present  king  of  Salangore,  fell 
under  their  butchering  hands.  The  whole  of  his  property,  amounting, 
it  is  said,  to  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  in  gold  dust  and 
cash,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  jewels,  and  trinkets  of  gold  and 
silver,  were  carried  off  to  Malacca,  where  the  law  not  being  able  to 
reach  them,  in  consequence  of  the  crime  having  been  perpetrated 
beyond  the  British  frontier,  they  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  villany 
with  impunity.  It  is  said  that  great  part  of  the  property,  acquired 
by  such  nefarious  means,  went  to  enrich  the  common  treasure  of  the 
fraternity.  A  portion  was  employed  in  erecting  two  houses  for  their 
public  use,  one  at  the  second  Trangueira  bridge,  and  another  at 
Kubu.  The  day  on  which  the  tidings  of  this  successful  outrage  was 
conveyed  to  Malacca  appeared,  from  the  way  in  which  the  houses  of 
many  of  the  members  were  illuminated,  to  be  one  of  common  re* 
joicing.  The  mines  of  Lukut  have  again  been  occupied  by  a  set  of 
miners  of  the  same  fraternity.  Akwan,  the  head,  or  Tai-ko,  has  been 
lately  at  Lukut,  organizing  them. 

In  Java,  Rhio,  and  many  other  Dutch  settlements,  they  have, 
from  time  to  time,  concocted  dangerous  conspiracies  against  govern- 
ment, and  risen  into  open  rebellion.  At  our  own  settlement  o 
Penang,  in  1799,  the  Kongsis  uniting,  set  government  at  defiance, 
and  were  only  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  most  vigorous  measures. 
It  came  to  light  on  the  trial  of  the  ringleaders,  that  they  had  bound 
themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  stand  by  each  other  to  the 
last,  in  an  attempt  to  shake  off  the  British  subjection,  and  render 
themselves  an  independent  community.  According  to  Major  Low, 
Superintendent  of  Province  Wellesley,  the  Chinese  at  the  Battu 
Kawan  sugar  plantations  nearly  all  belong  to  one  Kongsi,  and  were 
very  turbulent  before  1829,  having  turned  out  on  several  occasions 
to  the  sound  of  a  buffalo  horn  against  the  civil  power.  They  were 
then  armed  with  long  wooden  spears,  the  ends  of  which  were 
hardened  in  the  fire,  and  also  with  iron  missiles,  resembling  a 
trident,  the  middle  prong  being  longer  than  the  other  two.  They  are 
now  comparatively  quiet.  The  same  intelligent  observer,  whose 
functions  as  a  magistrate  gave  him  many  opportunities  of  observing 
the  practical  effects  of  these  organizations  at  Penang,  remarks,  that 
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when  a  Chinese  is  apprehended  for«  or  accused  of,  a  crime,  however 
atrocious  it  may  he,  his  whole  Kongsi  are  unanimous  in  their  en- 
deavours to  get  him  off.  Suhscriptions  for  counsel,  high  hrihes  to 
adverse  witnesses  to  keep  them  away,  and  to  forthcoming  ones,  to 
perjure  themselves ;  dreadful  threats  to  conscientious  witnesses  ;  and 
connivance  at  the  escape  or  secreting  of  the  accused,  are  the  means 
resorted  to  as  matters  of  course.  When  one  Kongsi  is  opposed  to 
another  by  the  criminal  accusation  of  an  individual  of  one  of  them, 
no  bounds  can  be  assigned  to  the  use  which  is  made  of  these  illegal 
means. 

These  combinations  have  not  unfrequently' interfered  with  the 
ends  of  justice,  by  deterring  witnesses  from  giving  evidence,  or  sub- 
orning false  testimony,  by  persons  declining  to  come  forward  them- 
selves in  cases  where  the  interests  of  a  member  might  be  affected  -, 
and  by  screening  and  sheltering  any  of  their  fraternity,  though  guilty 
of  the  most  heinous  crimes.  They  are  even  strongly  suspected  of 
concerting  and  executing  most  daring  robberies  and  murders,  par- 
ticularly at  Singapore,  where  a  large  body  resides  among  the  jungles 
and  fastnesses  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  This  body  consists 
chiefly  of  the  emigrants  from  Canton,  and  there  does  not  exist  much 
good- will  between  it  and  the  Fokien  society,  lately  established  in  the 
town  of  Singapore. 

In  Siam  they  were,  till  lately,  strong  enough  to  resist  the  exor- 
bitant demands  of  the  Siamese ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  a 
few  years  ago  they  conspired  and  seized  upon  some  native  craft  at 
Bamplasoi,  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Meinam,  where  they  com- 
menced retaliations  on  the  Siamese,  but  were  compelledj  to  put  to 
sea,  on  account  of  their  provisions  failing.  They  were  pursued  by  a 
small  Siamese  squadron,  overtaken  and  compelled  to  surrender; 
their  leader  escaped  to  Cochin  China,  but  most  of  the  brotherhood 
were  either  massacred  or  sent  to  prison  for  life.  The  Chinese  who 
reside  in  the  mother-country,  affect  to  entertain  a  thorough  detesta- 
tion for  these  associations  in  the  colonies,  as  the  following  curious 
statement  (taken  from  the  Chinese  Repository)  of  a  Chinese,  will 
show  : — 

"This  season  a  number  of  emigrants  were  returning  from  the 
*  Straits,*  in  an  European  ship.  They  saw  the  great  Ladrone  island, 
and  their  bosoms  beat  high  with  hope,  that  ere  long,  they  would 
tread  their  native  shores,  meet  their  kindred,  fathers,  mothers,  wives, 
children,  sisters,  and  brothers ;  but  a  storm  came  on,  and  drove 
them  out  to  sea  j  the  masts  were  broken,  and  the  spars  killed  a 
number  of  the  high  aspirants. 
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''Those  who  lived  t^  come  on  shore,  tell  a  sad  tale  of  the  state  of 
Chinese  society  in  the  Archipelago.  Secret  societies  have  arisen  up 
in  all  the  settlements,  but  they  are  all  emanations  of  the  Triad 
Society.  They  have  secret  signs  and  dark  phrases,  a  circumstance 
that  identifies  them  all  with  that  odious  fraternity.  Of  late,  there 
has  arisen  a  very  lai^  stock  of  this  society,  consisting  of  a  great 
many  men,  extremely  powerful  and  violent.  They  have  assumed  the 
names  of  the  hae-shan-hwut/,  '  the  sea  and  land  society,*  and  the 
e-ching-htDuy,  *  the  righteous^  rising  society.*  These  two  associations 
are  scattered  over  all  the  settlements,  and  they  all  obey  the  orders 
and  restrictions  of  the  heads  of  their  respective  societies,  whom  they 
call '  the  great  brother.*  This  stock  is  divided  into  four,  eight,  or 
twelve  great  stems,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  from  these  stems  there 
issue  scores  of  branches.  Every  stem  and  every  branch  has  its 
headman,  who  is  designated  senior  brother. 

"  Emigrants  from  the  hills  of  Tang  (China),  are  called  Sinkik 
(new  comers--griffins).  As  soon  as  they  arrive  at  any  settlement, 
the  brotherhood  send  persons  to  invite  them  to  join  the  confederacy. 
If  they  decline,  they  are  forthwith  persecuted.  However,  the  two 
above-named  societies  often  wrangle,  and  if  you  belong  to  the  one 
and  not  to  the  other,  you  are  equally  persecuted. 

"  Chinese  coming  from  Bengal  with  a  few  hundred  dollars,  or  a 
few  thousands,  which  they  may  have  saved,  are  inveigled  by  these 
banditti,  to  go  to  the  hills  and  enjoy  themselves  in  pleasure.  When 
the  strangers  are  brought  to  a  solitary  place,  they  are,  probably, 
destroyed,  and  their  property  plundered.  One  half  goes  to  the 
society,  and  the  other  goes  to  the  captors.  Thus  it  has  often  occurred, 
and  the  local  magistrates  have  got  some  slight  tidings  of  it,  and  have 
sent  to  seize  the  offenders.  But  (says  our  native  writer,  who  has 
himself  been  many  years  in  the  Straits),  the  customs  of  the  settle* 
ments  are  defective.  They  require  witnesses  before  they  dare  convict 
of  guilt.  They  dare  not  urge  the  question  by  torture  3  so  that  having 
one  or  two  witnesses  on  one  side,  and  a  great  multitude  of  sureties 
for  the  accused,  on  the  other  side,  they  will  never  convict.  But  the 
new-comer  is  [a  solitary  individual,  and  if  his  native  townsmen  feel 
for  him  and  desire  to  redress  his  grievances,  one  person  alone  goes 
to  the  magistrate  to  lodge  a  complaint,  and  hundreds,  or  thousands 

*  "  This  word  0,  righteous,  is  used  by  rebels  to  denote  their  settinp^  up  the 
standard  of  right  against  their  unjust  governors.  Hing,  also,  often  signifies  a  rising 
of  troops.  That  the  *  Triad  Society*  is,  as  far  as  China  is  concerned,  combined  for 
the  destruetion  of  the  reigning  monarchy,  has  been  fully  proved  by  MS.  documents 
belonging  to  them,  which  have  been  found  in  Macao." 
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of  the  brotherhood  will  come  afterward  to  be  surety  for  the  accused. 
Often  have  the  local  magistrates  been  thus  deceived  and  hoodwinked. 
And  afterwards,  those  Chinese  who  had  indicated  feeling  in  behalf 
of  the  stranger,  have  been  forced  to  leave  the  settlement  speedily,  to 
avoid  the  secret  malice  of  the  brotherhood.*' 

The  following  information  was  collected  from  one  of  the  brother- 
hood :— 

Rules  and  Customs  of  the  Brotherhood. 

The  rules  and  penalties  of  the  JHen-ti-huih,  (or  as  they  style 
themselves  "  The  Peach  Garden  Association/*)  are  contained  in  one 
book,  which  is  kept  by  the  head  of  the  society,  whose  title  is  Tai-ko, 
which  signifies  elder  brother,  and  under  whom  are  two  subordinates, 
with  the  titles  of  Ji-ko,  second  brother,  and  San-ko,  third  brother. 
The  duty  of  the  last  two  persons  is  to  assist  the  Tai-ko  in  governing 
the  brotherhood,  and  to  bring  the  person  to  be  initiated  into  his 
presence.  The  Tai-ko  conducts  the  novice  by  night  before  their  tute- 
lary idol,  to  the  place  of  meeting.  The  sacred  book  of  rules  is  opened, 
and  placed  before  the  idol,  on  the  right  and  left  of  which  four  persons 
are  stationed  to  hold  the  "  Tat,'*  (an  arch  formed  of  a  number  of 
swords,  or  scimitars.)  The  book,  with  a  chalice  containing  a  mixture 
of  ardent  spirit,  &c.,  is  placed  on  a  table  and  brought  to  the  person 
about  to  take  the  oaths  underneath  the  glittering  arch.  The  Tai-ko 
holding  a  sharp  knife  and  seated  on  a  sort  of  throne,  now  demands 
from  the  novice  what  is  his  wish ;  he  answers,  "  To  be  enrolled 
among  the  members  of  the  society.**  The  Tai-ko  then  asks, ''  How  is 
it  possible  for  thee  to  enter,  thou  hast  much  to  undergo'  ?**  The 
novice  replies,  "  I  am  a  stranger,  without  parents,  brothers,  or  sisters, 
therefore  I  entreat  that  you  will  henceforth  be  to  me  in  their  stead.'* 
The  Tai'ko  having  demanded  whether  this  asseveration  be  true 
three  times  successively,  and  having  received  affirmative  responses, 
exclaims,  in  an  impressive  tone  of  voice,  "  If  thou  truly  desirest  to 
enter  our  brotherhood,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  solemn  oaths  before 

1  Amongst  the  secret  tribunals  of  Germany,  the  candidate  appears  before  tlie 
assembled  brethren,  and  kneeling  down  bareheaded,  takes  a  solemn  oath  of  aecresy 
on  a  naked  sword  and  halter.  After  a  variety  of  questions  and  the  rites  of  initiation 
bavo  been  concluded,  the  president  reveals  to  him  the  secret  signs  of  recognition. 
The  inauguration  of  the  Templars  was  conducted  in  secret ;  none  but  the  knights 
of  the  chapter  were  allowed  to  be  present.  Questions,  similar  to  the  above,  were 
put  to  the  candidate  by  the  master,  and  an  address  made  to  him,  warning  him  of 
the  difficulties  ho  would  have  to  encounter. 
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the  idoL**  The  Brvng-Brlngs  (large  species  of  gongs)  are  now  beaten; 
yellow  paper  is  heaped  np  and  set  on  fire, — the  votary  advances  and 
prostrates  himself  thrice  before  the  blazing  pile  in  front  of  the  idoL 
This  done,  the  Ji-ko  and  San-ko  approach  and  raise  him  up.  The 
TMuko  then  descends  from  his  seat  and  presents  him  with  the  chalice 
and  knife ;  and  having  advised  him  that  he  will  have  to  mingle  his 
blood  with  the  ardent  spirit,  administers  the  thirty-six  oaths  of  the 
society,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  by  Mr.  Tomlin^ 

1st  Oath.  You  must  observe  the  rules  [of  the  society],  if  you  do 
not,  may  you  die  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent ! 

2.  You  must  not  trust  to  your  own  strength  and  ill-treat  a 
weak  brother ;  he  who  does  presume  on  his  own  strength  and  ill- 
treat  a  weak  brother,  let  him  die  and  no  one  bury  him ! 

3.  If  brothers,  nourished  at  the  same  breast,  quarrel  with 
brothers  of  the  Hung  family,  you  must  help  the  Hung  brethren,  if 
you  do  not,  may  you  die  under  10,000  swords' ! 

4.  If  a  brother  come  to  your  house  and  you  have  conjee  *,  give 
him  conjee  tp  eat ;  if  you  have  rice,  let  him  eat  rice.  Treat  him 
[according,  to  your  circumstances],  if  you  do  not,  may  you  perish 
by  a  great  ulcer ! 

5.  If  you  go  into  a  brother's  house,  and  the  brother  have  rice,  eat 
rice ;  if  he  have  [only]  conjee,  eat  conjee,  and  do  not  speak  disre- 
q)ectfally  [of  his  poor  fare],  if  you  do,  then  may  you  die  a  headless 
spirit !   (t.  e.  decapitated.) 

6.  If  a  brother  be  in  distress,  relieve  him  ;  if  calamities  befall 
him,  support  him ;  if  you  do  not,  then  may  you  perish  in  the  great 
sea! 

7.  If  a  brother  of  the  Hung  family  be  gambling,  you  must  not, 
agreeably  to  the  rules  [of  the  society],  gamble  at  the  same  place  3  if 
you  do,  may  you  vomit  blood  and  perish ! 

8.  It  is  not  permitted  to  speak  carelessly  about  the  afiPairs  of  the 
brotherhood,  or  to  divulge  the  principal  matters  :  he  who  acts  thus 
disorderly,  let  him  die  by  a  random  arrow  ! 

9.  (N.B.  The  place  of  the  ninth  oath  was  left  blank  in  the 
Chinese  copy.) 

*  Original  in  the  Society's  Library. 

*  An  imprecation,  taken  from  the  San  Kwoh,  vol.  iL  p.  13,  small  edition.  The 
book  of  oaths  is  headed  with  the  following  preface : — "  From  the  time  of  entering 
the  Hung-Mun  (door  of  tlie  society)  the  customs  and  rules  must  be  observed  and 
the  thirty-six  oaths,  and  handed  down  to  the  descendants  of  the  Hnng-Kia."  Hung- 
Kia  literally  signifies  '*  the  flood-family,"  and  is  a  favourite  name  by  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Tten-ii-huih  designate  their  society. 

*  Thick  rice-water — the  poor  man*s  fare. 
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10.  If  an  aged  mother  hand  down  a  girdle^  yon  must  not> 
through  covetousness^  sell  it  to  another  person ;  if  you  do,  may  yon 
perish  hy  a  rocket  (or  great  gun)  ! 

11.  If  a  brother  be  poor,  you  must  help  him ;  otherwise  may 
you  die  on  the  road  ! 

12.  If  you  do  not  receive  a  brother's  child,  may  you  die ! 

13.  He  who  behaves  disorderly  towards  a  brother's  wife,  let 
him  die  by  divine  justice  (Tien  Kung),  or  may  he  be  struck  by  a 
thunderbolt ! 

14.  It  a  brother  on  a  journey  have  business  (or  be  in  distress,) 
and  you  do  not  help  him,  may  you  perish  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ! 

15.  If  a  brother  be  sick  and  supplicate  help ;  if  you  do  not  help 
him,  may  you  die  by  divine  justice  (t.  e.  by  a  thunderbolt)  ! 

16.  If  a  brother  be  dead  and  you  are  earnestly  invited  to  come  ; 
if  you  do  not  come  [to  the  funeral]  may  you  die  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea! 

17.  If  a  brother  love  wine  and  is  not  obedient  to  the  headman, 
cut  off  the  rim  of  his  ear  ! 

18.  If  a  brother  sell  opium,  and  the  Kung  Sze  (headman)  be 
informed  of  it,  cut  off  both  ears  ! 

19.  If  one  brother  doubt  [the  veracity  of]  another,  give  him 
1 08  strokes ! 

20.  If  a  brother  die  in  a  foreign  country  and  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient money  for  funeral  expenses,  whoever  does  not  contribute  some- 
thing to  assist,  let  him  die  childless  ! 

21.  If  a  brother,  in  distress,  come  to  the  house  of  another,  they 
must  eat  and  drink  together;  he  who  does  not  assist,  let  him  die 
midway  on  his  journey  ! 

22.  If  a  brother  do  not  take  care  of  his  mother,  give  him  thirty- 
six  strokes  of  the  bamboo  ! 

23.  He  who  commits  adultery  with  a  brother's  wife,  let  him  be 
run  through  with  a  sword  ! 

24.  Brethren  should  be  harmonious  and  not  fight  with  each 
other ;  if  they  do,  give  them  ninety-six  strokes  ! 

25.  If  a  member  act  meanly  and  do  not  respect  a  brother's 
word,  let  him  have  108  strokes  of  the  red  wood  ^  ! 

(N.B.  The  twenty-fifth  seems  a  mere  repetition  of  the  nineteenth.) 

26.  If  a  brother  wish  to  borrow  money  to  send  to  China^  and 
you  do  not  lend  him  some,  may  you  die  an  orphan's  death  ! 

27.  If  a  brother  when  travelling  act  disorderly,  and  be  not 

^  A  heavy  wood,  well  known  at  jtdalacca. 
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obedient  [to  his  superiors  or  the  rulers]  give  him  thirty- two  strokes 
of  the  red  wood  ! 

28.  If  a  brother  be  disobedient,  after  being  taught  and  ad- 
monished, give  him  ninety- six  strokes  ! 

29.  A  member  who  does  not  attend  a  brother  s  marriage  when 
he  has  leisure,  shall  receive  twelve  strokes  ! 

30.  If  a  brother  send  a  letter  by  another  brother,  and  the  latter 
do  not  deliver  it  to  his  family,  may  he  fall  into  the  water  and  the 
fish  eat  him  up  ! 

31.  A  brother  must  nourish  another  brother  [in  time  of  need] , 
if  you  have  food,  you  must  share  it  with  him  ;  if  you  do  not,  may  a 
tiger  devour  you ! 

32.  If  you  come  and  lodge  for  a  night  at  an  inn  kept  by 
a  brother,  and  do  not  pay  him  two  cash,  when  you  die  may  no  one 
receive  your  corpse  ! 

33.  If  you  have  a  junk,  and  a  brother  be  going  to  another 
country,  you  must  give  him  a  passage  ! 

(N.B.'  No  penalty  is  annexed  to  this  and  the  following.) 

3-1.     If  a  brother  be  disabled  in  his  hands  or  feet,  you  must 

draw  out  your  purse  and  help  him  to  buy  food  ! 

^'     35.     If  a  -brother  die  and  have  no  money  to  erect  a  tombstont, 

each  brother  must  contribute  something ;  he  who  refuses,   let  him 

die  solitary ! 

S6.     He  who  mentions  these  thirty-six  oaths  of  the  brotherhood, 

must  have  two  hundred  and  sixteen  strokes  of  the  red  wood. 

The  book  of  rules  is  then  read  as  follows  ^ : — 

1.  "  Be  careful  not  to  divulge  the  customs  of  the  society. 

2.  "  In  business,  do  not  transgress  the  customs  or  violate  the 
rules." 

A  person  who  has  some  knowledge  of  the  society,  says,  the  im- 
port of  this  rule  is  "  you  must  not  be  idle." 

3.  "  Take  care  not  to  steal. 

'  4.  '^  Hands  and  feet  are  intimately  connected,"  t.  e.  members  of 
the  society  must  render  mutual  assistance,  like  hands  and  feet. 

5.  "Don't  form  improper  connexions,"  i.e.  with  each  other's 
drives. 

1  "  This  book  of  rules  is  kept  by  the  Tai-ko,  The  strict  and  often  literal  sense 
of  the  original  Chinese,  is  first  given  within  inverted  commas,  their  explaining 
paraphrases  by  myself,  or  others,  are  subjoined.  Such  as  are  regularly  headed  by 
the  word  *  comment,'  were  given  by  an  initiated  Chinese  to  Lieut.  Newbold." — 
Note  appended  by  Mr,  Tomlin  to  hit  irantlation. 
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6.  '^  He  who  has  [money]  must  assist  him  \vho  has  none. 

7.  "  Support  the  sick. 

8.  "  It  is  not  allowed  to  give  privately.'* 

Comment   of  an    initiated. — In   all   cases   to   assist  with   the 
knowledge  of  the  Tai-ko,  or  head  hrother. 

9.  '*  Foundation  and  summit  must  he  carefully  concealed/'  or 
from  beginning  to  end,  all  must  be  kept  secret. 

Comment. — Carefully  keep  the  seal  and  do  not  show  it,  nor  ex- 
plain the  order  of  its  symbols. 

1 0.  "  All  must  give  alms. 

11.''  Guard  the  door- way,  and  every  one  keep  a  watchful  eye 
[upon  it].*' 

Comment. — ^Take  care  of  a  brother's  house  in  his  absence. 

12.  "When  anything  is  stolen,  do  not  go  and  secretly  conceal 
it." 

Comment. — ^To  restore  property  stolen  from  a  brother. 

13.  "  Take  care  of,  and  nourish,  what  is  entrusted  to  you. 

14.  "  If  [a  poor  brother]  be  gone  amongst  the  spirits  (f.  e.  dead), 
assist  to  bury  him . 

15.  "Wives  and  children  of  superiors  [being  members  of  the 
society]  must  be  treated  with  respect. 

1 6.  "  On  entering   the   door,   remember  what  quarter  [of  the 
compass]  it  faces." 

'  Cautioning  a  thief  for  his   escape,"  says  one  who  has 'some 
knowledge  of  the  society. 

1 7.  "  Do  not  presume  on  your  strength  and  despise  the  weak." 
Comment. — A  rich  brother  not  to  despise  a  poor  one. 

18.  "  Without  respect  to  great  or  small,  maintain  justice,  and  do 
what  is  right." 

Comment. — The  Tai-ko  always  to  decide  with  impartiality. 

19.  "Lend  to  the  poorj  turn  over  your  chest  [of  money]  and 
help  him." 

Comment. — Lend  a  tenth  of  all  you  possess  to  a  poor  brother. 

20.  "  The  little  book  do  not  deliver  to  others." 

N.B.  The  Chinese  characters  bear  two  interpretations,  "your 
wn  child"  and  "  little  book." 

Comment. — Not  to  allow  any  person  to  see  the  seal  or  the  rules. 

21.  "  When  brethren  dre  in  distress,  do  n^jt  make  it  known." 
Comment. — In  case  of  the  intended  apprehension  of  a  brother, 

or  any  evil  likely  to  befal  him,  give  him  timely  warning,  and  dis- 
cover  not  his  place  of  retreat. 

22.  ",The  red  flower,  you  must  not  receive  and  wear  it." 
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Comment.— Not  to  take  a  bribe  to  apprehend  a  brother. 

23.  ''  If  a  brother  come  from  a  distance,  treat  him  hospitably 
with  wine  and  beef. 

24.  '^  If  wife  and  children  [of  a  brother]  be  entmsted^  receive 
them  with  due  respect,  and  treat  them  hospitably. 

"^    25.  "  Coming  or  going,  going  out  or  entering,  you  most  give 
evidence,*'  (t.  e.  probably)  mast  show  a  sign  of  brotherhood. 

26.  "  Carefully  remember  any  secret  intelligence." 

The  fall  meaning  probably  is,  remember  not  to  divulge  any  im« 
portaut  communication  made  to  you  which  ought  to  be  kept  secret. 

Comment — ^Not  to  mention  any  transaction  which  takes  place 
with  the  Tai'ko  and  yourself. 

27.  *'  A  treasury  must  be  accumulated  for  necessary  repairs.*' 
Conmient. — ^The  treasure  not  to  be  used  except  for  public  pur« 

poses — ^repairs  of  society's  house,  &c. 

28.  '*  The  custom  is  two  dollars.  Those  who  are  rich,  may  give 
as  much  [more]  as  they  please." 

Comment. — ^To  pay  not  less  than  two  dollars  as  an  admission  fee. 

29.  "  Must  not  sell  your  clothes.*' 

Comment. — ^When  speaking  of  the  rules  and  seal  to  call  them 
"  a  jacket  ;**  for  instance,  if  one  ask  another  whether  he  has  got  these 
articles,  he  must  ask  him  if  he  has  got  *'  a  jacket.*' 

30.  ''  If  a  brother  be  running  away  in  distress,  assist  him  with  all 
your  strength,  to  escape  through  the  city  gates." 

Comment. — If  a  brother  commit  murder,  or  any  great  crime, 
you  must  not  deliver  him  for  apprehension,  but  afiPord  him  the  means 
of  escape  from  the  country. 

31.  '^  [Brothers]  meeting  on  the  road,  and  not  recognising  each 
other,  must  inquire  the  year  and  month." 

Comment. — ^Two  brothers  meeting  must  recognise  each  other 
by  signals,  such  as  mentioning  the  days  and  months  fixed  for  meeting, 

&C&C. 

32.  '*  First  month,  fifteenth  day,  make  offerings  [to  the  gods]. 

33.  "  Seventh  month,  fifteenth  day,  rejoice  and  make  offerings. 

34.  "  On  the  appointed  day,  the  headman  must  come  before  the 
offerings  be  made." 

Comment. — ^The  Tai-ko,  or  elder  brother,  to  be  present  first  on 
these  occasions,  and  to  conduct  the  ceremonies. 

35.  "  Go  up  to  the  hall  of  public  assembly  and  let  [a  matter] 
be  there  first  judged." 

Comment.—- In  all  cases  of  quarrels,  to  apply  to  the  Tai^ko,  before 
bringing  any  matter  to  be  judged  by  the  authorities  of  the  place. 
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36.  "When  a  person  has  entered  this  society,  he  must  not  torn 
and  go  out.*' 

Comment. — ^Never  to  forsake  the  society,  nor  to  become  a  member 
/^   of  another. 

Such  are  the  thirty-six  rales.  The  novice  then  declares,  "  If  I 
violate  any  of  the  rules  contained  in  this  book,  may  my  days  be 
shortened.*' 

With  the  knife  he  makes  an  incision  into  his  finger,  and  allows 
three  drops  of  blood  to  fall  into  the  chalice  of  spirit  The  three 
officials  do  so  likewise,  and,  having  mingled  the  blood  and  spirit 
together,  drink  each  a  portion  thereof,  all  standing.  This  concludes 
the  ceremony.  It  has  been  said  that  a  cock  is  sacrificed  on  this 
/  occasion,  a  solemn  mode  of  imprecation  among  the  Chinese,  though 
by  no  means  so  terrible  as  the  oath  taken  over  human  blood. 

Secret  Signs. 

Among  the  secret  signs  of  recognition,  is — the  mutual  production 
of  the  seals  impressed  on  red  cloth,  which  are  generally  carried  con- 
cealed about  the  person ;  but  signs  are  more  frequently  resorted  to, 
known  only  to  the  initiated,  viz.  that  made  on  entering  a  house  with 
their  queue  (Taou-San),  by  taking  it  in  the  right  hand  and  twisting 
it  from  left  to  right ;  the  method  of  setting  an  umbrella  down,  or  of 
pulling  on  their  clothes,  of  lifting  up  a  cup  to  drink  tea  or  arrack, 
which  they  have  been  observed  to  do  invariably  with  three  finger8\ 
/  To  these  signals  the  owner  of  the  house  replies  by  asking  the  traveller 
V  if  he  has  come  from  Tien-fung  (the  East).  Should  the  answer  be  in 
the  affirmative,  they  become  sworn  friends.  It  has  also  been  said 
that  when  two  strangers  meet  on  the  road,  the  one,  if  a  brother,  will 
accost  the  other  with  ''  From  whence  come  you  ?*'  the  other,  if  a 
brother,  will  answer  from  Ko-kay  (literally,  brother*s  family),  and 
will  inquire,  in  his  turn,  "  How  heavy  is  your  load  Y'  The  other  will 
then  give  the  countersign,  "  Two  catties  and  thirteen  taels,**  t.  e.  the 
weight  of  the  sword  presented  to  the  emperor  of  the  celestial  domin- 
to  the  society  in  China,  or,  according  to  others,  the  weight  of 
the  vase  of  ashes  which  originally  stood  in  front  of  the  idol.  A 
brother  is  also  known,  when  he  wishes  to  be  recognised,  by  taking 
his  right  arm  from  its  sleeve,  and  thrusting  it  through  the  opening 
in  the  front  of  his  baju,  or  vest,  (the  empty  sleeve- is  confined  under 
the  left  arm,)  or,  by  stating  that  he  prays  on  the  ninth,  the  fifteenth, 
and  the  twenty-fifth  of  every  month.     On  the  interchange  of  one  or 

^  One  of  the  secret  sigiiB  of  the  Fehm-Oerichte,  of  Germany^  was  turning  the 
point  of  their  kniyes  when  at  table  towards  themsclyes. 
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more  of  these  signs,  a  brother  is  recognised  in  whatever  country  he 
may  be  travelling,  and  entitled  to  every  hospitality  and  assistance  he 
may  require.  Should  he  wish  to  borrow  money  from  another,  on 
entering  the  house,  he  will  take  up  a  cup  of  tea  or  arrack  (of  which 
a  Chinaman's  house  is  seldom  destitute) ,  and,  without  drinking, 
place  it  at  the  corner  of  the  table.  If  the  owner  of  the  house  be 
willing  to  lend  the  sum,  he  must  take  up  the  cup  and  drink  off  its 
contents,  if  not,  he  places  the  cup  in  the  middle  of  the  table  without 
taatingJ, 

Constitution  of  thb  Malacca  Ramipication.  * 

The  brotherhood,  as  stated  before,  is  ruled  by  three  heads,  vis. 
the  7Vit-^o,  the  Ji-ko,  and  the  San-ko;  there  is  also  a  treasurer,  whose 
duty  is  strictly  confined  to  the  charge  of  the  funds  of  the  society, 
under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  three  named  officials, 
but  who  has  no  power  or  voice  in  the  general  direction  of  affairs. 
The  functions  of  the  three  first  named  officers  are,  as  far  as  can  be 
learned,  the  charge  of  the  book  of  rules  and  records,  the  settling  of 
disputes,  the  management  of  the  funds,  the  election,  instruction  in 
the  rules,  and  swearing  in  of  the  new  members,  and  the  conducting 
of  the  public  meetings,  and  religious  ceremonies.  They  have  power 
to  punish  as  the  rules  lay  down.  In  their  records  the  name  of  every 
person  initiated,  the  sum  paid,  and  the  date,  are  all  carefully  entered. 
Over  the  different  branches  of  the  society  at  Lukut,  Sungie-ujong, 
&c.,  are  Hiuyens,  or  headmen,  who  communicate  regularly  with  the 
head  quarters  at  Malacca.  The  brotherhood  at  Malacca  possess 
three  houses,  one  of  which  is  used  as  their  place  of  rendezvous,  and 
the  receptacle  of  the  idols  and  treasure.  The  treasure  is  accumulated 
by  donations  of  two  dollars  paid  by  each  member  on  entering.  The 
funds  are  appropriated  to  keep  the  place  of  meeting  in  repair,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  their  orgies,  and  for  the  objects  previously 
mentioned.  They  have  an  annual  general  meeting  during  the 
ninth  Chinese  moon,  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  their  tutelary 
hero's  birth-day.  The  expenses  of  the  entertainment  on  this  oc- 
casion are  defrayed  by  voluntary  contributions  from  the  members, 
not  less,  it  is  said,  than  one  Java  rupee  from  each  individual.  I  am 
not  aware  of  their  having  any  other  public  meetings,  except  at  the 
installation  of  a  new  member,  which  is  always  done  at  night. 
Each  member  has  a  copy  of  the  rules,  and  the  impression  of  a  seal  filled 
with  Chinese  characters  and  emblems  :  the  latter  are  described  on  a 
piece  of  red  cloth  or  silk,  which  they  are  obliged  to  produce  on 
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stated  occasions,   and   which,    in  fact,  constitutes  their   diploma. 
Their  oaths,  it  is  said,  are  renewed  every  year. 

The  rendezvous  at  Malacca,  at  which  I  gained  admittance  in 
1835,  is  a  large  house  having  no  windows  on  the  lower  story,  the 
apartments  of  which  were  Qnfurnished,and  appeared  to  be  unoccupied. 
Passing  up  a  flight  of  stairs  I  was  ushered  by  the  officiating  Chinese 
into  a  spacious  apartment,  opening  out,  on  one  side,  on  a  planked 
terrace  :  this  admitted  the  light,  there  being  no  windows.  The  walls 
were  ornamented  with  long  slips  of  variously  coloured  paper,  covered 
with  inscriptions  and  devices,  in  the  Chinese  character.  On  the  side 
facing  the  terrace,  was  suspended  the  picture  of  the  usual  three 
personages  to  whom  oblations  are  made ;  in  front,  enclosed  in  a 
glass  case,  stood  a  burning  lamp,  the  flame  of  which,  I  was  told,  is 
never  allowed  to  expire.  Several  vases  of  incense  and  ashes  stood 
before  it,  with  many  fantastic  devices.  From]  the  roof  were  sus- 
pended a  number  of  lamps,  and  a  handsome  glass  chandelier. 
Round  the  walls  were  ranged  a  variety  of  implements,  among  which 
I  observed  the  frame  of  an  enormous  umbrella,  wooden  spears, 
swords,  poles,  &c.,  used  in  the  nocturnal  rites. 

By  Mr.  Tomlin*8  translated  extracts  from  the  San  Kwoh  and  the 
official  MSS.  of  the  brotherhood,  it  is  evident  that  its  origin  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  important  political  events  narrated  in  the 
annals  of  the  Chinese  empire,  which  occurred  at  the  downfall  of  the 
Han  dynasty,  about  the  commencement  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  person  of  Hien-ti,  who  eventually  was  deprived 
of  his  dominions  by  Tsau-Tsau,  and  the  empire  divided  into  the  three 
kingdoms^,  viz.  the  northern  kingdom  named  Wei,  under  Tsau-Tsau; 

^  '^  II  est  vmi  que  du  tems  de  Tchim-khis-khan,  la  Chine  ^toit  partagee  en 
septentrionale  qui  comprcnoit  environ  le  tiers  de  cet  Empire,  et  en  m^ridionale  qui 
^toit  compos^e  des  deux  autres  tiers.  La  aeptentrionale  ^toit  possed^e  par  |an 
Empereur  Tartare,  et  la  meridionale  par  un  Empereur  Chinois,  qui  payoit  un  groa 
tribut  au  Tartare,  qui  par  ce  xiioyen  pouvoit  se  dire  Souverain  du  Khatliai',  ou  de  la 
Chine  enti^re.  Pour  bien  comprendre  ce  partage  de  la  Chine,  il  faut  reprendre  les 
choses  de  plus  haut.  T9ao-t9ao,  le  plus  fin  politique  de  son  si^cle,  pour  m^exprimer 
k  notre  mani^re,  et  le  plus  grand  fourbe  qui  fut  jamais,  pour  parler  comme  les 
Chinois,  sMtoit  rendu  maitre  de  la  personne  de  TEmpereur  Han-hien-ti  et  de 
I'Empire.  I<es  Hioum-nou  (ce  sont,  k  ce  que  je  crois,  les  Huns),  ^tant  de'chus  de 
leur  anclenne  puissance,  et  divi&^s  entre  eux,  viorent  se  jetter  entre  ses  bras,  et  lui 
demanderent  des  terres.  Tout  le  rafinement  de  sa  politique  ne  put  Tempecher 
d'etre  la  dupe  des  Tartares.  II  fit  pour  lors  k  IVgard  des  Hioum-nou,  en  leur 
assignant  des  terres  dans  la  partie  septentrionale  de  la  Chine,  la  meme  faute  que 
fit  TEmpereur  Valens,  160  ans  apr^s,  c'est-Ji-dire  Tan  370,  k  IVgard  des  Gots,  qu'il 
re9Ut  dans  la  Trace.  T9ao-t9ao  leur  fit  distribuer  des  terres  dans  d'excellens  pays, 
r«n  216  de  TEre  Chretienne,  pensant  en  faire  un  remport  i  TEmpire,  et  a  lui 
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the  eastern  named  FToo,  under  Sun'Rwan ;  and  the  western  named 
8kuk,  under  Liu-PL  Liu-Pi  himself  was  of  the  Han,  or  Royal  famil]r,> 
and  the  chief  of  the  three  original  founders  of  the  fraternity  who 
entered  into  the  solemn  compact  with  the  powers  of  heaven  and 
earth  in  the  peach  garden.  Many  points  of  relation  hetween  old 
historical  focts  and  the  present  rules,  &c.«  of  the  society,  have  already 
been  touched  upon,  and  I  scarcely  need  advert  to  the  gross  per* 
version  that  exists  between  the  original  and  present  principles,  as 
apparent  in  the  San^Kwoh,  the  record,  the  present  rules,  and  the 
thirty-six  oaths.  The  interpretation  now  given  to  certain  passages 
will  be  more  particularly  obvious  in  the  comments  to  the  rules  which 
were  grounded  on  vivd  voce  information,  obtained  from  one  of  the 
initiated.  The  peach  garden  record  is  a  document  artfully  put 
together,  composed  of  such  historical  scraps  as  might  tend  to  give 
a  colouring  of  plausibility  and  authority  to  the  rules  and  oaths»  to 
which  it  is  no  doubt  intended  as  a  necessary  prelude. 

Oaths  and  Rbcord. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  administering  the  oaths,  no  authority 
for  drinking  human  blood  has  been  adduced  from  the  Stm-Kwoh,  or 
other  historical  works  :  it  is  therein  merely  stated  that  the  three 
heroes  sacrificed  a  black  cow  and  a  white  horse  in  the  peach  garden^ 
of  Chang  Fei  to  heaven  and  earth,  and  took  a  solemn  oath  to  unite 
as  brethren,  in  hand  and  heart,  to  save  in  aflSiction,  to  support  in 
peril,  to  uphold  the  emperor,  and  to  give  peace  to  the  people.  The 
oath  was  concluded  by  the  following  solemn  appeal :  "  May  the 
supreme  heaven  and  the  deep  earth  behold  and  establish  our  hearts : 
be  that  proves  treacherous  or  ungrateful,  may  heaven  and  men  join 
in  his  destruction."  The  drinking  of  blood  however  (whether  of 
roan  or  beast,  is  not  specified)  is  broadly  assumed  by  the  record,  as 
a  pait  of  the  ceremony  preparatory  to  the  horrid  rite  now  in  practice 
mentioned  in  p.  142.     The  rest  of  the  brethren  in  partaking  of  and 

un  degrtf  poor  monter  an  Tr6ne,  on  son  ambition  le  portoit  depnis  lon^ms.  lis 
se  tinrent,  prte  d*im  si^le,  en  rcpos  ;  ils  rendirent  m^me  de  bona  services  k  l*Etat. 
3Iai8  dks  qa*il8  virent  leur  nombre  moltipli^,  et  quMls  eurent  pris  une  connoissance 
paHaite  des  aifkires  de  la  Chine,  ils  defertrent  de  pleine  autorit^  k  leur  Chef  le 
titre  de  Roy,  Pan  304.  Le  succte  enfla  le  courage  au  Chef,  et  il  se  fit  proclamer 
Erapereor  quatre  ans  apr^'* — Observations  sur  la  Chine^  par  M.  Claude  Visdrloit, 

p.  le. 

'  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  secret  societies  of  Qermany  used  formerly  to 
bold  their  meetings  in  orchards,  gardens,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  trees,  from  which 
they  dcrircd  their  distinctive  appellations.     For  instance,  the  pear  tree  tribonal, 

Vol.   Vf.  L 
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I. 

"TW  Feadi  Gatden  mi|Wirt  w«s  betvem  Liv-Pi,  Kwsn  Kitiig, 
QMit  M  t  wfcwjf  tmtfy  Om  On  Liu^  entered  die  societj. 

ij  inqniie  abovt  the  origtn  of  tiiis  atso-^ 
TBir  md  tbere  was  a  solemn  oilii 


^  Kwan  Knng  takes  leave  of  Tsau-Tsau. 
**  At  tbe  pioTuicial  city  of  Hi  Chang,  Kwan  Knng  took  leave  of 
l^n-T^n;  having  passed  (forcibly)  five  city  gates,  and  bravdy 
slain  six  captains,  he  retomed  to  Ku  Shing,  and  there  met  the 
brethren  with  a  pure  heart  and  open  countenance,  indicative  of  sin- 
cerity. 

Paffe  3. 

"  The  Associated  Brethren* 
"  The  elder  brother  was  Liu- Pi,  his  literary  name,  Hinen  Teh  $ 
tiw  second  brother  was  Kwan  Knng,  his  literary  name,  Fan  Change 
the  third  brother  was  Chang  Fei,  his  literary  name,  Yih  Teh. 


Page  4. 

''  Heaven,  Earth,  Man. 
/        "  Heaven  first  produced  water  i  earth  neat  produced  fire ;  aa& 
/   holds  a  middle  place.    These  are  the  three  ruling  princl|ple%  called 
heaven,  earth,  man. 

Page  5. 

''  A  Map  of  the  Three  Kingdoms. 
"Tsau-Tsaa*s  kingdom' was  Wei';  Sun  Kwan*s  kingdom  was 
Woo*  i  Liu  Pi*s  kingdom  was  Shuh\ 

i  This  is  the  title  of  the  original  MS.  whidi  eridently  embodies  the  prinoipsl 
nlei  of  tbe  Tien-ti-huih,  artfolly  interwoven  with  frequent  AllumonB  to  the  thies 
celebrated  heroee  and  their  ftimons  exploits,  a«  recorded  in  the  history  ealM  the 
San  Kwohy  or  Three  Kingdoms.  The  whole  is  thrown  into  a  poetical  form,  made 
Up  into  a  little  book  of  twenty-foor  ^Miges,  as  a  conreaient  vademeeimi  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Triad  Society.  (A  copy  of  the  original  is  in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Socitty'a 
Librmry.) 

•  On  the  Nortli,  '  On  the  East.  *  On  the  West. 


t€ 
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Pag§  6. 

If  money  come  (or  be  obtained)  dkhonettly,  tlM  milter  ihust 
be  diecloied  to  tbe  hetdman ;  the  offender  mnit  be  aeiiidi  itrieily 
ezmmined)  and  transported  [returned  to  hie  own  plaee]  |  then  aa 
oath  must  be  taken  aa  a  proof  of  sincerity. 

Pag€  7. 

'  Man's  life,  although  long,  does  not  fUl  iq>  a  hmidnd  years. 
If  he  obey  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth,  whett  the  day  anrlfts  thaH 
he  sleeps  in  Nan  Ho  (Hades)  his  posterity  [chUdren  and  graftd* 

children]  will  have  abundance  of  gold. 

Pag§  8. 

"  If  you  meet  a  person  travelling  and  do  not  recognise  hkn,  Ott 
coming  home  together  and  conversing  about  fbrmer  evente\  If  yM 
deariy  discover  that  his  conduct  is  good,  you  may  eat  and  dridi 

together,  and  show  liim  all  due  politeness. 

Paged. 

'  Before  the  gods  let  an  oath  be  taken  (of  a  person)  thai  IImm 
is  not  a  double  mind  [two  hearte]  \  and  (let  it  be  asssrtslnsd)  thai 
previously,  his  conversation  has  been  good^  then  froM  bMi  la  imtkf 
he,  as  those  that  dwell  in  the  same  cottage,  and  bfooow  hsnsmaMs 

brethren,  are  nearly  related  as  bones  and  flesh. 

Page  10. 

*'  When  there  is  not  sufficient  money  to  defray  expenses,  let  there 
be  mutual  borrowing  and  lending.  Brethren  shonld  assist  one 
another  in  such  a  case,  and  make  no  inqniries  exc^  abe«t  tht 
affairs  of  a  former  year  and  day.  Do  not  asosC  sparing^,  hot 
liberally. 

Powell. 

<'  On  passing  out  of  the  province,  or  leavmg  the  kingdom,  I  en- 
trust  my  wife  and  children  to  a  brother,  after  consulting  about  ren« 
dering  mutual  assistance,  he  takes  care  of  my  wife  and  children  with 
a  single  heart.  On  returning,  I  have  only  to  thank  him  for  th« 
favour. 

Th6^*lei«i«»oftfwi«etiower»fofmCT 

e««noBi«©fth«PfMhai«d«iA«>ekt4onflifctisn  ^—'-t  nfj   iiiiil    n 
Wtho.eortk,Tritd8tdrtyofll«.pm«rtd»y,  «Wrticssg«ir^^^ 

t,   2 
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Page  12. 

•  ''  (If  a  brother)  be  taking  a  journey  of  a  thousand  li,  and  has  no 
lA.cmey  for  expenses,  the  brethren  must  consult  for  his  speedy  de- 
parture }  and  having  conversed  about  the  affairs  of  a  former  year 
and  day,  he  may  cheerfully  fly  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

Page  18. 

'j-  ",  If,  when  abroad,  we  do  not  recognise  each  other,  you  and  I 
are  lijce  strangers ;  but,  on  speaking  about  certain  events  of  a  former 
year,  we  become  related  like  streams  from  the  same  fountain  head. 

Page  14. 

"  At  Hi  Chang  (Tsau-Tsau*8  residence),  Kwan  Kung  reined  his 
horse,  passed  five  gates,  and  with  his  sword  rushed  on  to  battle  and 
spread  his  fame  abroad.  Afterwards  he  attacked  Tsau-Tsau's  country, 
performed  exploits,  and  released  Tsau-Tsau^  as  a  reward  for  former 
kindness. 

Page  15. 

*'  Koh  Liang  passed  the  river  to  form  an  alliance  with  all  wise 
Imd  good  men.  The  good  and  bad  came  under  the  edge  of  his 
sword  (t.  e,  submitted  to  him  willingly,  or  reluctantly).  Thy  military 
exploits  (O!  Koh  Liang)  have  come  down  to  the  present  day. 
Afterwards  at  Si  Chuen,  he  met  with  Luh  Liang. 

Page  16. 
''  The  binding  and  Sacred  Oath.  ' 

0 

''Heaven  is  father;  earth  is  mother;  ancestors  are  stems; 
children  and  'grandchildren  are  leaves.  Trees  have  a  root ;  waters 
have  a  fountain.  The  root  (or  rather  stem),  flowers  and  fruits,  all 
spring  from  the  [foundation]  root. 

Page  17. 

''When  the  three  surnames  (Liu  Pi,  Kwan  Kung,  and  Chang 
Fei),  met  on  the  road  and  made  mutual  inquiries  at  the  peach 
garden,  they  became  intimate  relatives,  like  those  nourished  at  the 
same  breast ;  and  (subsequently)  though  removed  ten  thousand  li, 
they  were  harmoniously  united  in  one  family.  Meeting  again  (after 
a  long  separation)  they  did  not  recognise  each  other  s  face,  but  on 

^  Tsau-Tsau  had  preriously  conquered  and  taken  Kwan  Kung  captiTe,  but 
released  him.  On  the  present  occasion,  Kwan  Kong  requites  the  favour  by 
releasing  Tsau-Tsau. 
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asking  about  their  respective  families,  and  speaking  about  former 
events,  discovered  that  they  were  the  peach  garden  family. 

Page  18. 

**  Although  persons  may  not  be  born  of  the  same  father  and 
mother,  yet,  when  they  drink  blood  and  take  the  sacred  oath,  they 
are  relations  (t.  e.  become  brethren),  even  when  scattered  abroad  to 
the  capital  cities^  and  thirteen  provinces^  and  travelling  about  to 
every  place  they  have  a  sign  of  recognition.  •      '. 

Page  19. 

"  (When  Liu  Pi's)  wife  and  children  were  made  captives,  and 
driven  out  of  their  district,  Kwan  Kung  (being  shut  up  in  a  small 
room  with  them)  lighted  a  candle,  (and  sat  reading  at  the  door) 
till  morning,  and  thus  spread  his  fame  (for  valour  and  chastity). 
When  the  brethren  (afterwards)  met  at  the  Peach  Garden,  they 
related  past  events". 

Page  20. 

"  The  Peach  Garden  has  been  renowned  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times.  The  fame  of  the  brethren  is  like  a  perpetual  spring. 
(The  hero  of)  Chang  Shan  afterwards  entered  the  Society,  and  made 
the  fourth  brother.  The  three  kingdoms  (or  rather  their  fame)  have 
endured  to  the  present  time. 

Page  21. 

"  Kwang  Kung  protected  his  brother  s  (Liu  Pi)  wife,  and  kept  a 
candle  burning  till  break  of  day.  Afterwards  coming  to  Ku  Shing, 
Chang  Fei,  the  third  brother,  doubted  the  truth  of  his  story,  but 
after  an  oath  being  taken,  dismissed  his  doubts.  .  Ten  thousand  ages 
have  recorded  this  in  vermiUion  character8\ 

Page  22. 
(In  the  present  degenerate  times)  if  you  have  plenty  of  wine 


ti 


1  Peking  and  Nanking. 

*  Formerly  the  Empire  was  divided  into  thirteen  provinces,  but  now  into 
eighteen. 

'  The  above  illustrated  from  the  San  Kwoh.  "  Tsau-Tsau  having*  conquered 
Liu  Pi,  and  taken  his  wife  and  children  captives,  he  shut  up  Kwan  Kung  with  them 
m  a  small  room,  hoping  to  tempt  the  latter  to  commit  adultery  with  Liu  Pi*s  wife ; 
but  Kwan  Kung  virtuously  resisted  the  temptation,  having. lighted  a  candle,,  he  aai 
down  to  keep  watch  at  the  door  while  the  mother  and  children  slept,  and  amused 
himself  by  reading.** 

*  In  modem  imperial  phraseology  '^  recorded  with  th   vermiUion  peAcil.** 
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Mid  fleshy  you  will  have  many  brothers,  but  in  distress  and  calamity, 
hardly  one  brother.  Let  us  swear  to  be  like  the  ancient  and  sacred 
society  of  the  three  surnames. 

Page  23. 

**  My  house  is  at  the  Fu  Sang,  where  the  sun  rises,  (t. «.  very 
remote,)  yet  we  are  all  brethren^  and  mutually  regard  each  other, 
whether  near  or  at  a  great  distance.  We  do  not  ask  if  a  person  be  a 
yellow-haired  child,  or  a  hoary-headed  old  man.  We  keep  them  in 
our  hearts  and  are  not  slow  to  treat  them  as  brethren. 

Page  24. 

''At  Kwa  Sung,  on  the  road,  I^(Kwan  Rung)  released  Mang  Teh 
(Tsau-Tsau)  having  obtained  permission  from  Liu  Pi.  For,  Kung 
Ming  sagaciously  perceiving  I  wished  to  requite  Tsau-Tsau's  former 
kindness^  persuaded  Liu  Pi  to  allow  me  to  go  alone  and  repay  the 
favour^" 

Secret  Signs,  Arch  of  Swords,  &c. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  any  subsequent  passage  of  the  San- 
Kwoh  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  origin  of  the  secret  signs,  but  it  is 
distinctly  averred  in  the  Peach  Garden  Record  (p.  136),  that  the 
three  surnames,  Liu^Ph  Kwang^Kung^  and  Ckang-Fti,  meeting  after 
a  long  separation,  did  not  recognise  each  other*s  faces  i  but,  on 
asking  about  their  respective  families,  and  speaking  about  former 
events,  they  discovered  they  were  of  the  Peach  Garden  family  5  and 
^at  brothers,  even  when  scattered  abroad  to  the  two  capital  cities 
and  thirteen  provinces,  and  travelling  about  to  every  place,  have  a 
sign  of  recognition.  In  lieu  of  other  historical  authority,  it  is  on 
this  passage  of  the  record  and  a  few  other  similar  ones,  that  the 
present  system  of  secret  signs  has  been  established.  The  ceremony 
of  passing  under  the  arch  of  swords  has  its  origin,  no  doubt,  in  the 
weapons  used  by  the  three  heroes  against  the  yellow-turbaned  rebels, 
vif.  the  two-edged  swords  of  Liu-Pi,  the  Ling^Yen-Ki,  or  cold  shining- 
cutting,  moon  and  dragon-ornamented  azure-coloured  scimitar  of 
Kwan-Kung,  and  the  well-tempered  weaving-headed  spear^of  Chang- 
Fei,  These  in  shape  resemble  the  weapons  I  saw  in  the  meeting* 
house  of  the  brotherhood  at  Malacca. 

1  The  above  illo8trat«d  from  the  San-Kwoh.  '^Lki-Pi  haring  eonqaered  and 
sbnt  up  Taaa-Tsan  with  his  anay,  reaolTed  to  pat  him  to  death,  bat  his  wise  eouxi- 
BeUfir^  Koh^Liang,  knowing  thai  Kwan-Kung  widied  fbr  an  opportnnitj  to  reqalte 
Teau-Tsaa's  former  kindness,  in  allowing  him  to  escape,  he  adrised  Liu-Pi  to  send 
his  second  brother  Kwan-Kung." 
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Seals. 

The  circnmstance  of  each  member  being  provided  with  the  im- 
pression of  a  seal,  is  by  no  means  remarkable  :  the  seal  {"chop")  is 
in  almost  universal  use  among  the  Chinese,  as  a  mark  of  delegated 
authority,  or  diploma.  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  original 
seal  of  the  brotherhood  was  presented  to  it  by  the  Emperor  himself, 
of  which  the  seal  in  the  possession  of  the  Tai-ko,  or  elder  brother,  is 
presumed  to  be  a  copy.  It  is  impressed  on  red  silk  and  marked  A 
in  the  plate,  and  is  an  octagon  contained  in  a  square  :  within  the 
octagon  is  a  sort  of  pointed  arch,  which  possibly  has  some  reference 
to  the  arch  of  swords.  The  whole  surface  of  the  seal  is  inscribed  with 
a  number  of  Chinese  symbols,  which  have  hitherto  baffled  the  efforts 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Tomlin  and  his  Chinese  pundit  to  make  out, 
probably  from  not  having  a  clue  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  di9- 
posed.  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  initiated  that  there  is  a  certain 
order  in  the  symbols  which  they  are  bound  by  oath  not  to  divulge 
{vide  Rule  9,  and  Comment),  Three  small  seals^  a,  6^  c,  are  seen 
on  the  right  of  the  silk.  The  symbols  and  characters  on  two  large 
circular  seals,  B  and  C,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Tomlin*s  Fokien  Pundit,' 
are  arranged  astrologically,  and  resemble  horoscopes.  I  obtained 
them  from  two  of  the  initiated,  whose  scruples,  and  dread  of  the 
bastinado,  a  bribe  of  a  few  dollars  was  sufficient  to  set  at  rest.  They 
belong  to  the  two  branches  of  the  brotherhood  at  Penang  and 
Malacca,  and  contain  Chinese  characters  and  symbols  within 
circles.  B  contains  the  names  of  the  eight  Genii  and  an  astrological 
diagram  in  the  centre.  C  consists  of  three  concentric  circles,  divided 
into  eight  parts.  The  following  is  Mr.  Tomlin*s  explanation  of  the 
characters  on  these  seals  : — 

Explanation  of  the  small  seals,  a,  h,  c,  on  the  red  silk.  Seal  a 
is  used  in  matters  of  importance :  the  character  within  this  seal  is 
Kwang,  which  signifies  light,  splendour,  &c.  &c.  Seal  b  is  of  the 
same  form  as  the  seal  used  by  Civilians,  Literati,  or  Mandarins,  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  classes.  The  character,  Tai,  means  great.  Seal 
c  is  after  the  military  model,  having  a  sword,  rope,  and  goglet,  similar 
to  the  vessel  in  the  hand  of  the  Sien  Li  Kwai  Lu, 

Explanation  of  seal  B,  which  may  be  called  the  circular  seal  of 
"the  eight  Sien,"  or  Genii'.     The  characters  on  the  seal  are  grouped  " 
in  triads. 

*  Some  renurks  on  ''  the  tfight  Sien'*  or  G^nii,  of  the  ChiQes9»  extracted  from 
a  native  work  on  the  subject. 
**•  The  Sien  ave  benevolent  and  virtuou* ;  fpeqoently  ioterpose  in  hiunan  alTai?^ 
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1.  Han  Li  Pau.  Han^  is  the  surname  of  one  of  the  '*  Sien.**  Li^ 
part  of  his  name — in  full  it  is  Chung  Li.  Pau^  intimates  his  treasure 
of  pearls  and  jewels. 

2.  Li  Kwai  Lu.  Li,  is  the  surname,  and  Kwai  the  name  of  the 
second  Sien.  Hu  Lu  Pau,  name  of  the  goglet  which  he  carries  in 
his  hand,  as  depicted  on  the  small  seal  c. 

3.  Tung  Pin  Kien.  The  surname  of  the  third  Sien  is  Li ;  his 
name  Tung  Pin ;  Kien  is  the  pearl  sword  which  he  wears  at  his  side 
or  behind  his  back. 

4.  Lan  Tsai  Ho.  Lan  is  the  surname  ot  the  fourth  Sien.  Tsai 
Ho,  his  name — he  delighted  to  pluck  the  Ho  Hwa^  or  Lotus,  other- 
wise called  the  Lien  Hwa. 

5.  Kwo  Lau  Tau.  Chang  the  surname,  and  Kwo  Lau  the  name 
of  the  fifth  Sien.  Tau  intimates  that  he  delights  to  lead  in  the  way 
of  virtue. 

6.  Siang  Tse  Siau.  The  surname  of  this  Sien  Is  Han  5  his  name 
Siang  Tse ;  Siau,  a  flute,  intimates  his  fondness  for  music ;  he  is 
usually  represented  playing  on  the  flute. 

7.  Kwoh  Kiu  Pan.  Kwoh  Kiu  is  the  surname  of  the  seventh 
Sien  ;  his  name,  Tsau ;  he  plays  upon  two  wooden  musical  pallets, 
called  Pan. 

8.  Sien  Ku  I.  Sien  Ku  is  the  name  of  a  female  Sien,  whose 
surname  is  Ho ;  I,  intimates  that  she  obtained  her  will  or  desire  to 
become  a  Sien. 

The  diagram  in  the  centre  represents  five  stars,  situated  in  the 
zenith  and  four  cardinal  points,  having  the  various  qualities  of  the 
five  elements,  metal^  wood,  water,  fire,  earth,  and  may  be  exhibited 
according  to  Chinese  philosophy  and  astronomy,  as  below. 

Water 

N. 
* 
Zenith. 
Metal.  W.  *  ^  *  E.  Wood. 

Earth. 

* 

S. 

Fire 

for  tbe  benefit  of  good  men,  and  to  encourage  them  in  the  path  of  yiHue.  They 
have  been  known  from  the  earliest  times,  imder  all  the  dynasties,  but  none  of  them 
are  worshipped  except  one— TVn^-jPtn,  the  tutelary  God  of  Barbers.    Their  resi- 
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fbmitr  i«  snppoted  to  be  endowed  with  the  male  or  active  principle, 
tfM  latter  with  the  female  or  passive }  from  the  union  and  separation 
of  which,  continually  recurring  as  the  universe  revolves^  all  animate 
and  inanimate  things  are  created,  decay,  and  are  reproduced,  until 
the  final  separation  of  these  principles  shall  take  place,  at  the  end  of 
time.    They  are  known  to  Chinese  metaphysicians  by  the  mono- 
syllabic terms  Yin  and  Yang,  and,  besides  the  generative  powers 
resulting  from  their  union,  exert  a  separate  and  independent  pre« 
rogative  In  the  mundane  phases.     Yang,  the  male  principle,  has  a 
benign  influence,   and  presides   over    the  growth    and  youth   of 
the  universe — to  Yin,  the  female  principle,  is  attributed    gradual 
decay,  old  age,  and  death.     In  Eastern  theories  of  the  creation,^a 
remarkable  resemblance  may  be  traced.     In  the  Book  of  Genesis  it 
is  expressed  in  words  simply  sublime,  that  in  the  beginning  the  Spirit 
of  GMl  moved  upon  the  chaotic  waters,  and  produced  the  principles 
of  light  and  darkness.     In  the  second  act  of  creation,  we  behold  the 
birth  of  heaven  and    earth  from  the  vast  womb  of  the  waters : 
vegetable  productions,  the  great  luminaries  of  the  firmament,  animals, 
and  lastly  man  followed  in  regular  succession.     The  Chaldaeans, 
according  to  Berosus,  imagined  that,  in  the  beginning,  there  existed 
nothing  but  a  vast  abyss  and  darkness,  peopled  by  monsters,  pro- 
duced by  a  two-fold  principle.     Over  these  presided  a  female  prin- 
ciple, called  Thalath,  a  Chaldeean  word,  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
Bakarra  the  ocean,  from  whom,  by  the  agency  of  the  first  cause,  the 
heavens  and  earth,  &c.,  were  created.     If  we  turn  to  the  mythology 
of  the  Greeks,  we  are  told  that  chaos  was  a  rude  and  shapeless  mass 
of  matter  pre-existent  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  gods  and  men  : 
from  it  sprang  Erehus  and  Nox,  the  female  personification  of  night 
and  darkness — the  first  result  of  whose  union  was  light,   and  sub- 
sequently the  fates,  sleep,  discord,  dreams,  death,  &c.,  also  heaven 
and  earth,  typified  by  the  god  Cttlus,  or  Ouranos,  and  the  goddess 
Terra,  the  parents  of  time,  gods,  men,  and  all  things.     The  Pytha- 
gorean system  recognised  a  monad,  or  active  principle,  and  a  duad, 
or  passive  principle,  from  whose  union  resulted,  not  only  a  triad  but 
a  sacred  quaternary  embracing  the  sciences,  morality,  &c.     We  may 
clearly  trace,    I  think,  the  creative  and  destructive  attributes  of 
the  Chinese  Yang  and  Yin,  in  the  Erebus  and  Nox  of  the  Greeks, 
and  in  the   Lingam  and  Yoni  of  the   Hindus\     The   followers  of 
Zoroaster   and   Manes    acknowledged    two    principles    under  the 

'  The  ancient  Greeks  nacrificed  a  cock  to  Nox—^e  Chinese  do  so  at  the  present 
day  to  Yin,  the  destructiTe,  or  female  principle,  as  a  most  solemn  imprecation  of 
AtIm  rengeanee,  in  ease  they  violate  their  word,  or  declare  what  is  not  true. 
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symbols  of  light  and  darkness ;  one^  the  source  of  all  good,  the 
other,  the  fountain  of  all  evil ;  to  the  co-agency  of  which,  all  animate 
and  inanimate  matter  owes  its  creation,  decay,  and  reproduction* 
The  similitude  could  be  pursued  further  even  into  the  Northern  and 
Western  systems  of  mythology,  but  I  have  already  digressed  too 
far,  and  must  now  return  to  the  Tien-ti-huih,  It  has  been  called  by 
I  the  Chinese,  the  three  united,  from  being  composed  of  the  members 
^  of  a  sacred  triad;  viz.  heaven,  earth,  and  man,  to  whom  equal 
adoration  is  offered,  being  all  considered  of  equal  dignity  and  rank ; 
but  to  man,  only  after  death,  under  the  name  of  ancestors.  Heaven 
and  earth  are  worshipped  as  the  father  and^mother  of  mankind.  They 
are  styled  the  three  dominant  powers,  and  supposed  to  exist  in 
perfect  harmony.  There  appears  to  be  some  mystic  importance 
1  attached  to  the  number  three  by  the  Chinese';  it  is  related  in  the 
*}  Peach  Garden  Record,  that  Chang- Shan  afterwards  entered  the  society^ 
and  made  the  fourth  brother  -,  still  his  name  is  rarely,  if  ever 
adduced.  Three  is  the  number  also  of  the  officials,  or  elder 
brethren,  of  the  drops  of  blood  shed  during  the  inaugural  rites,  of 
their  days  of  meeting  during  the  month,  and  of  the  prescribed  pros- 
trations before  the  idol,  viz.  pae,  kwei,  and  how,  bowing,  kneeling, 
and  placing  the  forehead  in  the  dust ;  the  last  in  some  ceremonies  is 
thrice  repeated.  The  grand  day  is  the  ninth  of  the  moon,  equal  to 
three  times  three.  The  secret  manual  signs  are  made  with  three 
fingers.  The  characters  on  some  of  the  secret  seals  are  grouped 
in  triads.  One  of  the  smaller  seals  a,  is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle. 
The  symbol  in  the  small  seal  h,  appears  to  have  been  selected  for  its 
triune  character,  resembling  the  insula  of  the  Hindus,  and  three  is 
generally  the  number  of  the  personages  forming  the  group  in  the 
picture  worshipped  by  almost  every  Chinese. 

Resemblance  to  Freemasonry,  &c. 

The  resemblance  between  some  of  the  rites  observed  by  the 
Tien-ti-huih,  their  principles  of  mutual  support  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  their  conventional  signs  of  recognition,  the  mystery  observed 
at  their  meetings,  their  styling  themselves  brothers,  the  oath  of 
secrecy,  and  the  mystic  importance  attached  to  the  number  three, 
remind  us  of  the  Nyestern  system  of  Freemasonry,  whose  disciples, 
finding  "tongues  in  trees, books  in  the  running  brooks, and  sermons  in 
stones/'  in  a  spirit  of  speculative  research,  well  exchanged  perhaps 
for  by-gone  Rosicrucianism,  trace  in  the  mythologies  of  idolatrous 
nations,  various  symbols  of  the  Trinity.     Ashtaroth,    Chemosh,   and 
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MUcdm,  the  triad,  worshipped  hy  King  Solomon  on  Olivet's  triple 
peak— the  Indian^  Orphic,  Eleusinian,  Egyptian,  Platonic,  Persian, 
Celtic,  and  Mexican  triads  of  deities — the  trilithic  piles  of  the  Druids 
-7-the  three  mysterious  words  of  the  firahmans  to  express  earth,  sky, 
and  heaven — the  triliteral  monosyllable,  the  sacred  Aum,  did  not 
escape  their  masonic  eye.     The  trowel  which  is  identified  with  the 
frjgon    hieroglyphic    for    darkness,  or  secresy,   of  the   Egyptian 
priests — the    Tetragrammaton    of    the     Jews,    expressed   by  an 
equilateral  triangle,  having  the  mystic  Jod  in  its  centre — the   7Vi« 
goHom  mysiicum  of  the  Pythagoreans — the  square — the  point  within 
the  circle — the  royal  arch,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  masonic  perfection 
—the   three   governors  of  the  lodge — the  principle   of  light,    &c., 
might  be  compared  to  the  triangular  square  and  circular  seals— 
the  arch  of  swords,  or  that  in  the   middle  of  seal  a — the  three 
governors  of  the  principal  lodges,  and  the^  ever-burning  lamp  of  the 
Tlen'ti'huih.     But  setting  aside  these  similarities,  when  we  consider 
that  the  Chinese  fraternity  originally  was  formed  for  political  pur- 
poses,  that  its  objects  in  the  mother  country,  as  stated  by  a  talented 
writer  of  undoubted  authority,  Mr.  Davies,  are  still  to  upset  the 
present  Tartar  dynasty,  and  that  even  in  the  colonies,  as  I  have 
shown,  its  combinations  are  not  unfrequently  exerted  to  defraud 
justice  of  its  victim,  to  defeat  the  laws,  to  commit  with  impunity 
robberies,    murders,   and    massacres   by   wholesale,  and  rebellion 
against  the  government,  under  whose  fostering  protection  it  has  been 
permitted  to  branch  forth  j  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  classify 
the  Tien-tuhuih  with  the  secret  tribunals  of  Germany,  between  which 
a  few  resemblances  in  minor  points  have  already  been  traced.   Accu- 
sations of  secret  crimes,  of  as  deep  a  dye  as  those  preferred  by  Philip 
the  Fair,  of  France,  against  the  Templars,  have  been  uttered  against 
the  Tien-ii-huih,  but  with  what  justice  I  know  not.     Suffice  it  to 
observe,  that  the  eyes  of  our  Colonial  police  should  be  set  carefully   *^ 
upon  them.     In  their  weakness  lies  their  harmlessness  j  and  the 
little  good  they  can  effect  by  mutual  assistance  to  each  other,  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  injustice  and  injury  caused  to  those 
around.  As  a  means  of  mutual  defence,  adopted  by  emigrants  among 
savage  and  hostile  tribes,  such  associations  are  undoubtedly  useful  5 
but  among  civilized  states,  governed  by  just  and  equitable  laws^       . 
applicable  to  all  alike  residing  under  its  protection,  the  necessity 
no  longer  exists :  the  increase  of  power,  that  is  the  natural  result 
of  all  similar  confederations,  here  becomes  highly  deleterious  to  the 
community  at  large^  which  possesses  not  similar  advantages,  and 
should  be  got  rid  of  as  a  monstrous   anomaly  in  our  social  and 
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political  tyttenif  in  the  certain  eventual  evila  of  which  both  theory 
and  experience  concur. 

Secret  ateociationa  prevail  among  the  negroes  of  Western  Airica» 
termed  ParrahSf  of  whose  proceedings  the  French  traveller,  Goberry, 
gives  ns  frightfol  accounts.    It  is  not  generally  known  in  Europe 
that  a  secret  fraternity  obtains  among  the  Brahmans  of  India.    The 
late  C.  M.  Whish,  £iq.,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Servioe,  whose  profound 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  general  acquirements,  and  spurit  of  research^ 
rendered    his  premature   death   an    incalculable  loss  to    Indian 
literature  and  science,  was,  I  am  assured  on  the  best  authority, 
deeply  versed  in  the  arcana  of  this  society,  and  even  possessed  a  copy 
of  Uieir  most  secret  signs.    This  he  once  showed  to  a  Syrian  Jew 
who  was  travelling  over  India  with  antiques :  the  Jew  at  the  first 
glance  of  the  mystic  characters  started  back  with  amasement,  as 
though  he  had  beheld  a  sudden  apparition.    It  is  highly  probable 
that  the   talisman,  which  called  up  these  strong  emotions  in  the 
wandering  Israelite,  was  no  other  than  some  symbol,  which,  by  its 
resemblance,  brought  vividly  to  his  mind  the  great  Teti^igrammaton 
of  his  nation.    This,  as  already  observed,  bears  a  close  affinity  to 
the  triangular  seal  of  the  Tien^ti-huih,  having  the  sjrmbol  of  ligfa^ 
equivalent  to  the  mysterious  and  radiant  god  of  the  Tetragrammatoil 
in  its  centre.    A  paper  was  prepared,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Whish,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Brahmanical  brotherhood,  but  has  never  been 
publishcKcl. 
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Abt.  VII. — On  the  White-haired  Angora  Goat^  and  an  another 
epecies  of  Goat  found  in  the  same  province^  resemhting  the 
Thibet  Shawl  Goat;  hy  Lieut.  Arthur  Cokollt,  of  the 
Bengal  Cavalry^  Cor.  M.R.A.S. 

{Read  January  18,  1840.) 

On  a  rtoeiit  •xcurtioa  throagh  part  of  Asia  Miaor,  being  futcom* 
panied  hj  a  friend  who  spoke  Turkish  and  Armenian  perfectly,  I 
noted  sooM  information  that  he  collected,  first  regarding  the  long 
funed  silvery  white-hair  goat  of  Angora,  and  next  about  a  goat  re« 
tembling  the  shawl  goat  of  Thibet,  that  exists  throughout  the  country 
to  which  the  first  beautiful  animal  is  peculiar.  I  was  about  to  forward 
the  said  notes  from  Constantinople,  with  a  box  of  specimens 
lor  the  Society,  when  learning  that  the  second  species  of  goat 
alluded  to  abounded  in  other  parts  of  Turkey,  through  or  near 
which  I  should  shortly  travel,  I  put  my  memorandums  aside  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  extend  them.  I  now  beg  to  offer  the  result  of 
the  whole  inquiry  thus  far«  having  for  the  convenience  of  illustratioa 
separated  the  details  concerning  each  race  of  the  animal  under  remark. 


The  goat  of  the  first  race,  peculiar  to  the  province  of  Angora  and 
certain  adjoining  districts,  is  invariably  lehite,  and  its  coat  is  of  one 
tort,  viz.  a  silky  hair,  which  hangs  in  long  curly  locks^  The  general 
appearance  of  this  animal  is  too  well  known  to  need  mention  herty 
The  country  within  which  it  is  found,  was  thus  described  to  us  : 
"  Take  Angora  as  a  centre :  then  the  Kizzil  Ermak  (or  Halys). 
Changer^,  and  from  eight  to  ten  '  hours'  march  (say  thirty  miles) 
beyond ;  Beybazar  and  the  same  distance  beyond,  to  near  Nalahan ; 
Sevree  Hissar;  Yoorrook',  Tosiah,  Costamboolj  Geredeh,  and 
Chciitesh," — from  the  whole  of  which  tract  the  common  bristly 
goat  is  excluded.  Kinnier  did  not  see  a  long*haired  goat  east 
of  the  Halys :  we  marked  the  disappearance  of  this  animal  on  the 
Westward,    a   little  before    Nalahan*.       Our    Angora    informants 

*  See  Spec.  A.,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

*  A  village  named  from  Komade  fiunilies  bo  called,  who  inhabit  the  mmmtaiot 
above  it 

3  This  probably  is  the  point  noted  by  Kinnier,  as  "  Wullce  Rban,**  for  we  vmi 
no  person  who  knew  a  place  of  the  latter  name. 
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agreed  that  the  boundary  is  decided  on  all  sides^  and  remarked,  that 
if  taken  out  of  their  natural  districts,  these  goats  deteriorate,  in  point 
of  coat  especially,  till  scarcely  recognisable,  adding,  that  it  is  difficult 
even  to  keep  them  alive  elsewhere,  particularly  if  they  are  taken  to 
a  low  or  damp  soil,  after  the  high  and  dry  land  to  which  they  are 
accustomed^ 

The  greater  part  of  the  area  described  above,  consists  of  dry 
chalky  hills,  on  which  there  are  bushes  rather  than  trees,  and  those 
chiefly  of  the  dwarf  oak,  or  else  of  vallies  lying  from  1500  to  2600* 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  are  quite  bare  of  trees,  and 
but  scantily  covered  with  grass.     In  this  expanse  of  country  there 
are  spots  which  produce  finer  fleeces  than  others,  e,  g.  Ayash,  Bey- 
bazar,   and  Yoorrook.      These   are  districts   where  the  goats   are 
mostly  kept  on  hills,  and  the  natives  attribute  a  general  superiority 
to  mountain  flocks,  which  have,  first,  a  rarer  atmosphere,  secondly, 
more  leaves,  and  a  greater  choice  of  herbs,  for  which,  nevertheless, 
they  are  obliged  to  range  widely,  and  so  are  kept  in  health,  on  which 
the  quality  of  their  coats  mainly  depends.     The  finest  fleeces  in  the 
aforesaid  country  are  said  to  come  from  the  Yoorrooks,  roving  tribes 
who  keep  their  flocks  out  day  and  night  throughout  the  year,  except 
when  an  unusual  quantity  of  snow  falls,  so  that  not  being  enclosed 
and  crowded  together,  they  do  not  soil  their  coats  by  the  heat  and 
dirt  of  each  others*  bodies.     The  latter  flocks  too  are  more  or  less 
kept  upon  fresh  food  in  winter,  as  they  are  then  led  down  from  the 
mountain  heights  to  the  tops  of  the  lower  hills,  from  which  a  little 
herbage  can  be  gleaned,  as  the  strong  winds  that  prevail  at  this 
season  drive  the  snow  off  them,  while  the  plain  flocks  must  be  folded, 
and  fed  upon  hay  and  branches. 

The  fleece  of  the  white  Angora  goat  is  called  "  Ti/tik*,*'  the 

^  It  is  remftrkable  that  wherever  these  goats  exist,  the  cats  and  greyhotinds  hare 
long  silky  hair  also ;  the  cats  all  over  their  bodies,  the  greyhounds  chiefly  on  their 
and  ears  tails.  Some  of  the  natives  would  refer  this  peculiarity  to  their  "  air  and 
water,'*  but  are  perplexed  to  account  for  the  nonparticipation  of  other  animals  who 
eat  and  drink  the  same  fluids.  A  similar  difficulty  attefltis  those  who  would  attri« 
bute  the  peculiarity  to  diet ;  as  sheep's  food  differs  entirely  from  that  of  cats  and 
dogs.  Possibly  hares  and  other  furry  animals  in  this  region,  have  their  coats  altered 
also,  more  or  less.  Our  native  friends  did  not  seem  ever  to  have  inquired.  The 
sheep  dogs  are  flne  animals,  with  thick  shaggy  coats,  but  we  did  not  think  their  hair 
unusually  flne. 

s  This  rough  calculation  is  made  from  the  measured  height  of  Angora,  by  Dr. 
Ainsworth,  (t.  e,  2769  feet,)  and  native  statements  about  the  variation  of  climate  in 
the  different  provinces  above  named. 

*  Originally  a  Persian  word. 
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Turkish  for  goafs  hair,  in  distinction  to  "Yun;' or"  Yapak;*  8heep*8 
wool.  After  the  goats  have  completed  their  first  year,  they  are 
clipped  annually,  in  April,  or  May,  and  yield  progressively,  nntil  they 
attain  full  growth,  from  150  drachms  to  1^  "oke»"  of  Tiftflc.  The 
female's  hair  is  considered  better  than  the  male's,  but  both  are 
mixed  together  for  market,  with  the  occasional  exception  of  the 
two-year-old  she-goafs  fleece*,  which  is  kept  with  the  picked  hair  of 
other  white  goats  (of  which,  perhaps,  five  pounds  may  be  chosen 
from  a  thousand),  for  the  native  manufacture  of  the  most  delicate 
articles ;  none  being  ever  exported  in  any  unwrought  state.  An  oke 
of  good  common  Tiftik  of  this  year  s  shearing,  is  now  selling  in  the 
Angora  bazar  for  nine  piastres,  or  about  Is,  8^(f.,  and  the  finest 
picked  wool  of  the  same  growth  is  fetching  fourteen  piastres  per  oke.' 

A  curious  statement  made  to  us  at  Angora  was,  that  only  the 
white  goats  which  have  horns,  wear  their  fleece  in  the  long  curly 
locks  that  are  so  much  admired;  those  which  are  not  homed,  having 
a  comparatively  close  coat.  We  were  at  Angora  shortly  after  the 
shearing  season,  so  could  not  observe  the  difference  stated,  which 
our  informants  seriously  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
animal's  continually  combing  itself  with  its  spirally  twisted  horns*. 
A  merchant,  not  of  Angora,  remarked,  that  probably  there,  as  else- 
where, the  finer  the  fleece  naturally  is,  the  more  readily  it  curls,  and 
lie  added,  that*  good  flock-masters  keep  their  goats'  hair  as  fine  as 
possible,  by  carefully  washing  it,  and  combing  out  all  impurities. 

Surplus  he-goats,  and  barren  females,  are  killed  in  the  beginning 
of  winter,  when  their  flesh  is  parfried,  and  potted  by  the  poorer 
classes  as  a  store  for  the  cold  season.  The  skins  are  sold  to  curriers* 
who,  after  removing  the  hair  by  a  preparation  of  lime,  cure  them  for 
export  to  Constantinople,  where  they  are  dyed  of  different  colours, 
and  chiefly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  Turkish  boots  and  slippers. 
Tlie  fleece  is  then  five  or  six  inches  long,  but  as  it  is  "  harsher"  than 
that  which  is  shorn  in  spring,  and  is  thought  to  be  more  or  less 
damaged  by  the  currier's  lime,  it  is  sold  at  an  inferior  price,  under 
the  name  of  *'  deri*'  or  skin  Tiftik,  a  term  answering  to  what 
English  staplers  call  "  dead  wool." 

The  hair  of  the  Tiftik  goat  is  exported  from  its  native  districts 
raw,  in  yarn,  and  in  the  delicate  stuffs  for  which  Angora  has  long 
been  famous.  The  last  are  now  chiefly  consumed  in  Turkey ;  a 
little  yarn,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  raw  material,  goes  to  Europe. 

'  A  weight  of  400  Turkish  dirhems,  or  dracbmB,  equal  to  about  2]  lb8.  EngH***- 

*  See  Spec.  B. 

'  See  the  pair  in  the  box  of  speoimens. 
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A  few  well-cured  entire  skins,  with  the  curly  fleece  upon  them,  are 
used  in  Turkey  as  seats  by  religious  doctors  and  chief  derwishes,  and 
others  are  exported  to  Europe,  where  they  are  fancied  as  rugs  and 
saddle-cloths.  A  fine  skin  of  this  sort  costs  one  hundred  piastres 
(or  1  /.)  at  Angora,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  at  Constantinople. 

When  the  Tiftik  fleeces  have  been  shorn  in  spring,  women 
separate  the  clean  hair  from  the  dirty,  and  the  latter  only  is  washed, 
after  which  the  whole  is  mixed  together  and  sent  to  market.  That 
which  is  not  exported  raw,  is  bought  by  the  women  of  the  labouring 
families,  who,  after  pulling  portions  loose  with  their  fingers,  pass 
them  successively  through  a  large  and  fine  teethed  iron  comb,  and 
spin  all  that  they  thus  card^  into  skeins  of  yarn,  called  "  iplik*  (the 
common  Turkish  word  for  all  thread),  of  which  six  qualities  are 
made.  An  oke  of  Nos.  1  to  3,  now  fetches  in  the  Angora  bazar  from 
twenty-four  to  twenty-five  piastres,  and  the  like  weight  of  Nos.  3 
to  6,  from  thirty-eight  to  forty  piastres.  Threads  of  the  first  three 
numbers  have  been  usually  sent  to  France,  Holland,  and  Germany; 
those  of  the  last  three  qualities  to  England. 

The  women  of  Angora  moisten  their  carded  goats*  hair*  with  much 
spittle  before  they  draw  it  from  the  distaff,  and  they  assert  that  the 
quality  of  the  thread  much  depends  upon  this ;  nay  more,  that  in  the 
melon  season  their  yarn  is  incomparably  better,  as  eating  this  fruit 
imparts  a  mucilaginous  quality  to  the  saliva.  *'  Divide  (said  they)  a 
quantity  of  Tiftfk  into  two  parts ;  let  the  same  person  spin  one  half 
in  winter  and  the  other  in  the  melon  season,  and  you  will  plainly  see 
an  important  difference."  In  winter  (they  added)  the  thread  cannot 
be  spun  so  fine  as  in  summer,  since,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  cold  season,  it  becomes  more  harsh  (crisp). 

Before  this  yam  is  used  by  the  weaver,  it  is  well  saturated  with 
a  glutinous  liquor  called  ''  Chirish.**  This  is  made  from  a  root  like 
a  radish%  which  comes  to  Angora  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Konia. 
It  is  dried  and  pounded,  mixed  with  water,  and  well  shaken  m  a  bag. 
Then  the  liquor  is  strained  off,  and  small  skeins  are  steeped  in  it, 
while  large  hanks  are  watered  by  the  mouth  when  they  have  been 
spread  out,  according  to  the  following  process,  which  I  may  describe 
as  witnessed  by  us  at  Angora. 

"  We  found  the  workmen  before  sun-rise  on  a  level  space  by  the 

*  See  Spec.  C.  "  Spec  D. 

s  A  medical  friend  describes  it  as  a  plant  of  the  Asphodoly  fSunily,  which  grows 
on  all  the  high  table  lands  of  Armenia.  Shoemakers  aie  said  to  use  the  dried  floor 
as  "  «!>«**  where  the  plant  is  common ;  but  I  found  a  different  artide  in  nae  ftt  all 
the  shoemakers*  bazars  m  Constantinople. 
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binks  of  the  Angora  stream.  Upon  a  centre  and  two  end  cross  trees 
was  rather  loosely  stretched  a  douhle  weh  of  yam^  70  feet  by  7, 
which  was  kept  extended  and  separate  by  slidmg  cross  sticks.  Two 
men  walked  up  and  down  the  sides  of  this  frame  at  the  same  time 
nearly  opposite  to  each  other,  holding  bowls  of  "  Chirfsh*'  liquor 
made  into  a  thin  yellow  mucilage :  of  this  they  continually  squirted , 
or  rather  blew  out,  mouthfnls  in  alternate  showers^  all  over  the 
web,  while  others  followed  them  to  press  the  threads  together  for  a 
moment,  and  then  to  change  their  position  relative  to  each  other^  by 
means  of  the  sliding  cross  bars  mentioned,  so  that  all  might  be 
equally  moistened,  as  well  as  to  rebind  any  threads  that  had  given 
from  the  tension.  The  Chirfsh  liquor  had  a  sweetish  and  not  un- 
pleasant taste,  but  the  squirters  complained  that  it  totally  destroyed 
their  teeth,  and  showed  bare  gums  in  proof.  They  distributed  their 
jets  with  singular  dexterity,  in  broad  casts  of  the  minutest  drops, 
and  expressed  doubts  whether,  considering  the  clammy  nature  of  the 
liquor  used,  any  watering  pot  could  be  made  to  do  their  work  as 
well,  and  save  them  from  its  inconvenient  effects.'* 

This  operation  is  repeated  several  times*:  the  work  is  always 
commenced  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  so  that  it  may  be  completed 
ere  the  heat  of  the  sun  can  operate  to  dry  the  thread  quickly.  Along 
web,  like  the  one  described,  having  beoi  sufficiently  moistened,  its 
threads  are  divided  into  breadths  of  the  sizes  ordered ;  the  weaver 
sends  his  comb  that  one  end  of  a  portion  may  be  fitted  into  it,  and 
carries  the  rest  away  rolled  up  on  a  stick,  to  be  drawn  out  as  his 
work  advances. 

The  women  of  Angora  knit  gloves  and  socks*  with  the  Tlftik  yam^ 
working  them  both  furry  and  plain,  and  making  some  socks  of  the 
latter  sort  so  fine  as  to  cost  one  hundred  piastres  the  pair.  The  sur- 
plus of  their  yam  they  sell  to  native  weavers  of  stuffs.  The  weaver  seeks 
threads  of  equal  thickness  and  takes  the  skeins  that  he  matches  back 
to  the  women  spinners,  who  reel  them  into  one  thread,  assisting  this 
operation  with  Chirish  mucilage.  The  connected  thread  being 
returned  to  the  weaver  in  large  hanks,  he,  with  a  hand  wheel,  winds 
off  small  portions  through  a  pan  of  water  on  to  bits  of  reed  cut  to 
fit  his  shuttle. 

»  Tobacco  for  the  Torkish  pipe  is  damped  by  a  stmihu-  procew. 

■  Moorcroft  shows  that  the  preparen*of  goato'  wool  and  yarn  for  the  Kaabniere 
shawl  manufacture,  take  pains  to  impart  mndlage  to  each ;  first  kneading  the 
cleaned  wool  with  damp  rtoe  flour,  and  afterwards  dipping  the  yarn  into  thick  boUed 
riee  water. 

'  See  Spec.  F. 
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The  clotbs  woven  from  Tiftik  at  Angora,  are  of  two  kinds, 
"  Shalli"  and  ''  S6f;'  or  twilled  and  plain  cloth,  and  the  mannfac- 
tore  of  these  is  confined  to  men.  The  weaver  sits  with  nearly  half 
of  his  body  in  a  small  pit,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he  works  two  or 
four  treadles  with  his  feet,  according  as  he  wishes  to  make  plain  or 
twilled  cloth.  Part  of  this  loom  is  fixed  to  the  floor  before  him,  and 
the  rest  is  suspended  nearly  over  it  from  the  ceiling.  He  contracts 
to  work  a  piece  of  thirty  Piks,  or  rather  more  than  twenty-one  yards, 
for  a  sum  which  varies  according  to  the  texture  required,  from  fifteen 
up  to  one  hundred  piastres,  and  by  working  steadily  he  may  finish  a 
piece  of  this  regular  measure  in  six  days. 

These  stuffs  are  dyed  at  Angora\  Indigo  and  cochineal,  with 
tartar,  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  were  mentioned  as  articles  im- 
ported from  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  Yellow  berry'  grows  to 
perfection  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  some  spoke  of  a  grass  yielding 
the  same  colour  as  indigenous  to  the  soil.  Coffee  colour,  a  favourite 
among  the  Turks,  they  obtain  by  mixing  cochineal  with  the  dried 
rind  of  the  fresh  walnut.  They  remarked  that  cloth  made  of  dyed 
thread  keeps  its  colour  till  it  falls  to  pieces,  while  that  which  is  dyed 
in  pieces,  fades  with  comparative  quickness. 

Angora  has  always  been  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  town  in  which 
Tiftik  has  been  manufactured  into  cloth  -,  the  other  towns  of  the 
area  described  sending  their  hair  to  its  looms'.  Now  not  even 
thread  is  spun  at  the  latter  places,  their  goats*  hair  being  exported 
in  a  raw  state,  and  Angora  itself  has,  from  the  latter  cause,  quite 
declined,  there  being  ''  perhaps  fifty"  looms  where  there  were  one 
thousand  two  hundred  in  the  best  days  of  this  provincial  capital,  and 
not  more  than  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  pieces  of  stuff 
sent  out  instead  of  twenty  thousand  that  used  to  be  required  before 
the  Greek  revolution.  The  citizens  take  the  last  event  as  a  point 
from  which  to  date  their  decline,  remarking,  that  before  that  period, 
there  was  a  prohibition  against  the  export  of  Tiftik  from  Turkey, 
except  when  wrought,  or  in  the  form  of  iplik,  or  homespun  thread, 
so  that  the  interests  of  the  native  spinners  and  weavers  were  protected 
against  the  machinery  of  Europe.  Up  to  that  time,  however,  it 
would  seem  that  there  was  little  demand  for  the  raw  material  in 
Europe.  Tournefort,  indeed,  in  1701,  speaks  of  this' hair  being  used 
in  England  for  wigs,  and  particularly  states,  that  it  was  required  un- 

'  See  Spec.  Qw  '  See  Spec.  H. 

'  A  near  Tillage  named  Stenzes,  at  which^fine  S6f  is  made,  v/ns  mentioned  to  us  as 
the  only  other  place  at  which  looms  were  known  to  exist,  and  these  did  not  number 
a  dozen. 
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span.  According  to  the  information  that  was  kindly  procnred  for 
me  by  an  English  merchant  at  Constantinople^  when  some  bales  of 
white  Angora  goats*  hair  were  shipped  thence  to  England^  in  1820, 
the  article  was  so  little  appreciated,  that  it  brought  only  lOd.  per  lb.; 
since  that  period  the  English  demand  for  the  raw  hair  has  been 
annually  increasing,  and  the  ordinary  price  for  many  years,  has  been 
18i^.  per  lb.,  though,  from  unusual  causes,  it  has  fluctuated  from 
27 d.  to  14ii.  Permission  is  now  freely  given  by  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment to  export  raw  Tiftik,  and  as  European  manufacturers  find  it 
more  convenient  to  make  their  own  thread  by  machinery,  the  demand 
for  Angora  handspun  yarn  has  almost  ceased,  and  its  value  in  Turkey 
has  fallen  one  half.  The  following  list  of  exports  from  Constanti- 
nople, for  the  last  three  years,  will  show  how  one  article  has  super- 
seded the  other,  and  what  is  the  present  state  of  the  trade. 


Mohair  Tanu 

TillilL 

'  1836 

.     -  bales     538     - 

-     3841. 

1837*     • 

.     -      do.         8     - 

-     2261. 

1838 

.     -      do.       21     - 

-     5528. 

■  ^ 
»  1 


No  yam  has  been,  and  probably  none  will  be,  exported  this  year. 
2679  bales  of  Tiftik  have  been  already  shipped,  and  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  fully  3000  more  will  be  exported  before  the  end  of  the 
season,  from  the  supply  of  this  year  s  produce,  which  is  just  arriving 
from  the  interior*.  The  bales  that  are  brought  on  horses  weigh 
sixty  okes,  those  that  come  on  camels,  one  hundred  ditto  ^  but  the 
proportion  of  the  latter  is  small,  and  seventy  okes  may  be  taken  as 
the  average  weight. 

My  latter  informant  thought  that  from  1000  to  1500  bales  might 
be  shipped  annually  for  England  at  Smyrna. 

The  native  demands  for  Shalli  and  S6f,  is  said  to  have  decreased 
since  the  adoption  of  an  European  style  of  dress  by  the  Turkish 
grandees,  who  used  to  wear  full  summer  robes  of  these  stuffs  ;  but 
though  this  change  of  costume  has,  doubtless,  had  some  effect  upon 
the  Angora  manufactures,  they  have  probably  been  chiefly  injured  by 
the  introduction  of  cheap  French  and  English  merinoes  into  the 
Turkish  bazars.  Owing  to  these  causes  and  to  the  recent  large 
European  demand  for  raw  hair,  the  value  of  Angora  shawl  stuffs  has 
gone  down  so  quickly,  and  so  completely,  as  to  entail  great  loss  upon 

>  Year  of  commerciAl  distresB,  thorefore  exports  much  diminished. 
*  Jane,  1839. 
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the  wholesale  and  retail  merchants  who  dealt  in  them*«  and  little 
short  of  ruin  upon  the  weavers^  hand  spinners^  dyers,  and  others 
who  were  connected  with  the]  manufacture  at  Angora  itself  \  But 
though  the  city  has  thus  suffered,  the  province  must  gain  largely  by 
the  change,  if  the  Sultan  can  be  made  sufficiently  aware  of  his  own 
interest  to  treat  it  fairly. 


I  will  now  speak  of  the  second  race.  This  goat  has  an  un- 
changing outer  covering  of  long  bristle,  between  the  roots  of  which 
comes  in  winter,  an  under  coat  of  downy  wool ',  that  is  naturally 
thrown  off  in  spring.  A  remarkable  fine  breed  of  this  species  exists 
throughout  the  area  to  which  the  Angora  white-hair  goat  is  limited, 
but  similar  breeds  prevail  all  over  the  highlands  of  Turkish  and 
Persian  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kerman, 
and  probably  in  other  elevated  parts  of  Persia.  Moorcroft,  in  speak- 
ing of  [the  shawl]  wool  which  is  used  in  Kashmere,  says,  "  It  was 
formerly  supplied  almost  entirely  by  the  western  provinces  of  Lassa 
and  by  Ladakh ;  but  of  late,  considerable  quantities  have  been  pro- 
cured from  the^  neighbourhood  of  Yarkand,  from  Khoten,  and  the 
families  of  the  great  Kerghiz  Horde  3**  and  he  elsewhere  remarks,  that 
although  some  districts  of  those  countries  produce  finer  fleeces  than 
others,  '*  the  breed  is  the  same  in  Ladakh  as  in  Lassa,  Great  Thibet, 
and  Chinese  Toorkistan.*'  I  quote  these  remarks  because  I  have 
little  doubt,  from  Moorcroft*s  description  of  the  wool  brought  from 
the  just  named  different  countries  to  Kashmere,  and  from  actual 
comparison  of  London  samples,  marked  *'  Cashmere  ^wool,"  with 
specimens  collected  in  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  that  the  double- 
coated  goats  which  are  pastured  on  the  table  lands  of  Thibet,  and 
those  which  range  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  are  but  varieties  of  the 
same  species. 

As  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  the  double-coated  breed  that  en- 

1  Formerly  there  were  thirty-six  merchants  in  Constantinople  who  traded  ex- 
olosively  in  Angora  stuffs  and  Mohair  yam ;  now  there  are  but  six,  and  the  Angora 
"  Khan"  is  nearly  deserted. 

*  Toumefort,  in  I70I,  rated  the  population  of  Angora  at  about  45,000  inhabit- 
ants. Kinnier,  m  1817,  estimated  it  at  20,000.  Our  accounts  give  now  but  a 
total  of  13,000,  of  whom  many  hundreds  would  instantly  emigrate  if  permitted.  Wo 
saw  but  twelve  looms  at  work,  because  the  Sultan  had  ordered  a  levy  of  160 
Christians  as  pioneers  to  his  army,  and  all  able-bodied  weavers  were  hiding  them- 
selves. 

•  See  Spec.  I. 
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joys  the  favoured  districts  of  the  white  Angora  hair  goat,  is  of  larger 
size  than  any  in  the  more  southern  Turkish  provinces  that  I  passed 
through  ;  and  I  should  say  that  its  wool  is  the  finest,  but  I  had  not 
sufficient  means  of  comparison  to  give  a  positive  opinion  on  the  latter 
point  I  and  leaving  others  to  investigate  at  leisure,  for  the  benefit  of 
natural  history  and  commerce,  the  circumstances  which  favour  the 
production  of  a  valuable  article  that  seems  to  be  'easily  procurable 
from  many  countries,  I  proceed  to  communicate  the  few  notes  re- 
garding it,  which  my  friend  and  myself  were  able  to  make  during 
short  and  hurried  journeys'. 

The  double-coated  race  of  goat  in  the  Turkish  and  Persian 
districts,  which  have  been  specified  above,  is  coloured  black,  brown, 
golden  and  light  dun,  gray,  and  piebald.  The  colours  of  the  two 
coats  do  not  necessarily  correspond,  black  bristle  commonly  overlies 
brown  wool,  and  other  double  coats  which  are  of  the  same  general 
tint,  differ  more  or  less  from  each  other  in  depth  of  shade.  Goats 
of  this  breed  in  Angora,  are  occasionally  mixed  with  the  white-Aotr 
goat  first  described,  either  by  the  shepherd's  inattention,  or  when  a 
remarkable  flock-leader  is  desired.  In  such  cases,  that  influence,  of 
which  we  read  in  the  Bible  history  of  Jacob,  and  in  the  Georgia  of 
Virgil,  always  predominates  strongly^  the  produce,  we  were  told, 
having,  invariably^  a  double  coat  of  some  colour,  commonly  of  piebald. 
White  goats,  with  both  bristle  and  under  wool',  are  now  and  then  seen 
in  Angora,  but  this  is  said  by  the  natives  to  be  almost  always,  when, 
after  two  or  three  partial  crossings,  the  issue  of  a  white-hair,  and  of 
a  coloured  double-coated  goat,  is  being  brought  round  to  the  first  race*. 
At  most  places  out  of  Asia  Minor,  the  people  said  that  white  was  a 
rare  colour  for  shawl  wool.  At  Mosul,  however,  the  only  sample 
that  I  could  obtain  from  the  bazar,  was  white,  hair  and  bristles  mixed, 
and  I  was  assured  that  it  was  the  colour  most  commonly  brought 
there.  This  could  hardly  have  resulted  from  a  cross  with  the  Angora 
hair  goat. 

The  outer  coat  is  called  "Kiill"  or  "Kill,"  the  general  Turkish 

1  You  cannot  make  Ratisfactory  inquiries  in  these  countries  without  timo  to  put 
T<>peatcd  questions.  A  Constantuiople  merchant  told  me,  on  the  authority  of  his 
brother-in-Uw,  that  the  best  Angora  "  dehrem**  was  exported  to  India  for  the  shawl 
manufacture  in  Kashmere,  The  brotlier-in-Uw  being  appealed  to,  said  that  he  had 
only  expressed  wonder  that  it  was  not  so  exported,  and  it  came  out  that  he  con- 
ceived Hindostan  to  lie  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Elngland. 

•  See  Spec.  J. 

'  We  noticed  after  shearing  time,  that  all  the  flocks  we  saw  were  led  by  piebald 
goats  that  had  not  been  clipped  like  the  rest ;  but  our  information  reganling  the 
first  mixture  and  subsequent  crossing  of  these  two  breeds,  was  imperfect. 
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word  for  bristle,  and  the  under  coat  is  called  "  dehrem,*'  at  Angwr&f 
a  term,  which,  according  to  our  informants  there,  is  also  applied 
to  the  soft  down  with  which  nature  clothes  the  camel  in  winter. 
In  Meninsky*8  Lexicon,  there  is  a  word  signifying  the  same  thing, 
but  spelt  ''  Derhem,''  whereas,  it  was  remarkable  thatj  the  Ar- 
menian merchants  at  Angora  pronounced  the  first  syllable 
with  a  strong  aspirate.  I  mention  this  because  the  word  appears 
to  be  little  known  in  any  shape  beyond  Angora)  indeed,  only 
persons  in  that  province  who  affect  correctness,  make  a  point  of 
using  it,  the  common  people  giving  the  general  name  of  TiftUc,  to 
their  goat  flocks  of  cloth  species,  which,  except  at  breeding  seasons, 
are  kept  together,  and  talking  of  ak  and  kara  (white  and  black) 
Tiftik.  Beyond  those  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  the  white 
Angora  hair  goat  is  peculiar,  the  Turkish  as  well  as  the  Persian 
shepherds  apply  the  term  Tiftik  to  the  double-coated  goat,  and 
under  this  name,  I  imagine,  has  been  sold  all  the  shawl  wool  that 
has  hitherto  been  exported  to  Europe  through  Constantinople  and 
and  Sm3rma,  or  by  any  port  on  the  coast  of  Syria^.  I  was  assured 
by  merchants  in  the  Angora  '' Khan*' at  Constantinople,  who  gave  me 
the  specimens  of  "  deri  dehrern*  or  "skin  wool,*'  which  wiU  be  found 
in  the  box  forwarded',  that  no  Angora  goat*s  wool  of  this  second  sort 
had,  until  the  present  year,  been  exported  to  Europe  through  the 
capital.  They  took  the  parcels,  they  said,  from  a  few  bales  for  the  first 
time  invoiced  by  them,  and  sold  to  an  English  merchant,  adding 
that  Smyrna  had  hitherto  monopolized  the  export  trade  of  all  their 
''  dehrem'*  that  was  not  consumed  at  home,  for  their  women  use  it 
also  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  knitting  warm  socks  and  gloves 
that  are  esteemed  all  over  Turkey*. 

In  other  "  Khans"  at  Constantinople,  used  by  Turkish  and  Persian 
merchants,  I  found  men  packing,  for  Europe,  bales  of  goats'  "  skin 
wool,"  that  was  similar  in  kind,  but  inferior  in  quality,  and  so  full  of 
lime,  that  much  dust  was  raised  when  any  quantity  of  it  was  stirred. 
This,  it  was  said,  came  from  Kurdistan,  according  to  long  custom. 
The  Nomade  tribes  who  possess  these  double- coated  goats,  sell  many 
of  them  when  they  come  down  from  the  mountains,  in  the  most  con- 
venient villages  and  towns,  to  which  certain  wool  traders  make  circuits. 
The  men  of  Kaiserea  appear  to  be  great  collectors  of  shawl  wool,  and 

'      *  In  the  interior  of  Persia  this  sort  of  wool  is  called  "  Koark.'* 

•  See  Spec.  K. 

•  Spec.  L,  I  did  not  ascertain  whether  any  are  exported  to  Europe.  Probably 
not,  except  as  occasional  presents,  as  their  price  would  not  enable  them  to  compete 
with  our  lamb*8  wool  fabrics  of  similar  kind. 
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I  have  heard  of  their  going  as  far  east  as  Diarbekir  for  it.  The 
flesh  of  these  aDimals^  like  that  of  the  Angora  hair  goats,  is  every- 
where sold  as  winter  provision  for  poor  people,  and  their  skins  are 
likewise  transferred  to  curriers,  who  prepare  them  for  Morocco 
leather.  The  bristles  are  for  the  most  part  first  removed,  by^a  weak 
solution  of  lime,  rabbed  on  the  inside  of  the  skin,  which  loosens  them 
without  bringing  away  the  under  down,  and  this,  more  or  less  mixed 
with  the  finer  bristles  that  remain,  is  next  taken  off  by  a  stronger 
solution  of  the  same  substance.  The  separate  bristle,  like  that  of  the 
common  goat  all  over  Turkey,'  is  made  into  ropes  and  girths,  and 
into  hair  cloth,  which  is  used  for  sacking  and  the  packing  of  mer- 
chandise. The  wool,  mixed  as  it  is  with  bristles,  is  either  sold  to  the 
travelling  merchants  above  mentioned,  or  used  in  the  country  for 
the  manufacture  of  felt  caps,  tent  coverings,  and  horse  clothing. 

When  the  warmth  of  spring  causes  the  under  coat  to  leave  the  skin, 
it  works  gradually  off  towards  the  end  of  the  bristles,  and  on  which 
it  hangs  in  small  lumps.  We  arrived  too  late  at  Angora  to  see  there 
any  wool  in  this  state,  but  I  forwarded  some  specimens  from  £rz- 
room,  which  I  cut  from  the  back  of  a  double-coated  goat  that  had 
several  remaining  on  its  back  in  that  elevated  valley,  as.  late  as 
August.  The  Kurdish  shepherds,  I  was  told,  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  collect  these  lumps  of  down  when  they  clip  their  goats  in 
spring  for  the  bristle.  At  Angora,  where  this  sort  of  wool  is  put  to 
a  separate  and  profitable  use,  one  would  imagine  that  there  could 
hardly  be  the  same  indifference,  yet  the  "  dehrem**  gloves  and  socks 
knitted  there  have  all  some  bristle  in  them,  and  I  cannot  say  whether 
this  results  from  the  use  of  dead  wool  obtained  from  curriers,  or 
from  a  difficulty  in  freeing  the  spring  coat  from  the  bristles  with 
which  it  is  closely  associated.  Moorcroft  thus  describes  the  way  in 
which  the  Thibetan  shawl  wool  is  obtained  in  spring : — *'  The  goat*s 
bristle  having  been  cut  short  with  a  knife,  in  the  direction  of  its 
growth,  or  from  the  head  towards  the  tail,  a  rude  comb,  made  of 
seven  willow  pegs,  is  passed  in  the  reversed  direction,  which  brings 
away  the  finer  wool  almost  unmixed  with  the  coarse  hair,  or  bristle.*' 
Though  not  positive,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Angora  shepherds  use 
similar  means  to  collect  their  spring  shawl  wool.  It  seems  certain 
that  the  other  flock-masters  who  furnish  the  article,  obtain  it  only 
from  the  skin  of  the  dead  goat  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  the 
coat  cannot  have  attained  full  growth,  and  when  it  probably  becomes 
deteriorated  for  manufacturing  purposes,  by  the  quantity  of  lime  that 
is  mixed  with  it,  the  currier  principally  regarding  the  skin,  and 
carelessly  removing  the  bristle  and  down  from  it  as  something  that 
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will  help  to  make  up  the  price  that  he  has  paid  the  batcher.  Thus  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  European  manufacturers  have  yet  known  the 
article  in  its  best  state.  From  the  little  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
about  it^  I  am  induced  to  think  that  all  the  shawl  wool  hitherto  ex- 
ported from  Turkey  to  Europe^  has  been  used  for  felting  purposes. 
My  idea  is,  that  it  will  become  a  valuable  commodity  to  English 
imitation  Kashmere  shawl  manufacturers,  if  it  can  bejmported  at  a 
moderate  price,  and  in  a  clean  state.  It  is  short  in  staple  as  now 
generally  obtained,  and  probably  is  so  at  its  fullest  growth,  but  it  is 
described  at  Angora  as  "  spinning  well  V  and  the  socks  which  the 
women  there  knit  from  the  thread  they  make  of  it,  seem  to  combine 
in  a  great  degree,  the  qualities  which  are  so  much  desired  in  shawls, 
viz.  lightness,  softness,  and  warmth.  I  find  among  my  notes  a 
memorandum  that  the  full  grown  Angora  double-coated  goat,  yields 
fifty  or  sixty  drachms  of  wool,  but  I  do  not  know  who  gave  the  in- 
formation, as  we  were  hurried  away  from  Angora  in  the  midst  of  our 
inquiries  regarding  "  dehrem.*'  An  English  friend  at  Erzroom,  whose 
attention  had  been  directed  to  the  shawl  wool  of  Armenia,  calculated, 
after  native  report,  th&t  120  goat  skins  in  that  country  yield  nine 
okes  ^of. rough  wool:  when  the  bristle  has  been  tolerably  picked 
from  this,  there  remain  six  okes,  which  again  will  not  give  more 
than  three  okes,  when  it  has  been  carefully  picked  and  carded. 
Picking  included,  an  oke  of  the  last  would  cost  eighteen  piastres, 
or  four  shillings ;  add  two  shillings  more  for  freight,  &c.,  and  the 
wool  might  be  delivered  in  London  at  six  shillings  per  oke,  or  two 
shillings  and  twopence  per  pound'.  By  degrees,  the  dififerent  flock 
masters  may  be  induced  to  pick  their  wool,  so  that  it  can  be  exported 
without  further  delay,  and  Englishmen  in  Turkey,  interested  in  the 
trade,  may  not  only  persuade  the  shepherds  within  their  reach  to 
collect  their  spring  down  by  the  Thibetan  process,  but  to  improve 
their  breeds  by  crossing.  Mr.  Southey,  in  a  letter  that  he  was  good 
enough  to  send  me  with  some  samples  of  Indian  and  other  wools, 
mentioned  that  a  French  gentleman  of  Versailles,  crossed  the  Angora 
hair  goat  with  white  Kashmere,  and  that  the  wool  of  crosses  three, 
four,  and  five,  was  worth  double  the  price  of  gray  Kashmere,  or  four 
shillings  a  pound.  It  would  be  easy  to  import  the  double  coated  as 
well  as  the  hair  goat  from  Turkey,  into  European  countries,  in  which 

*  It  would  be  easy,  by  writing  to  some  resident  in  Constantinople,  to  get  a 
measured  quantity  of  the  best  rougli  ^'  dchrem*'  cleaned  as  perfectly  as  possible  at 
Angora,  by  handpicking,  finespun,  and  then  woven  into  a  piece  of  shawl  stuff  in  one 
of  the  looms  used  for  the  hair  Shalli,  or  Sof. 

<  The  refuse  might  sell  for  something  at  the  picking  place. 
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the  elevation  of  the  land  and  ,the  pasture  most  resembles  that  of 
Asia  Minor  or  Armenia ;  we  might  try  districts  in  our  own  Welsh  or 
Scotch  highlands^  and,  if  after  the  most  judicious  crossings,  it  should 
prove  impracticable  to  acclimate  a  race  at  home^  our  experiments 
could  hardly  fail  to  determine  how  the  best  hair  and  wool  can  be 
grown  in  Asia.  Now  that  the  Indus  has  been  opened,  English  ma- 
nufacturers may  look  for  an  additional  supply  of  shawl  wool  from 
the  countries  which  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  send  their  produce 
by  fixed  land  routes  to  Kashmere,  and  we  might,  perhaps^,  with 
success  import  the  best  Thibetan  breeds  into  many  parts  of  the 
Himalayan  mountains  that  are  subject  to  British  control. 

The  friend  whom  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  is 
Dr.  P.  Zohrab,  of  the  British  College  of  Physicians,  who  is  at  present 
residing  on  his  estate  near  Broussa.  He  will  esteem  it  a  real  pleasure 
to  carry  out  any  inquiries  that  may  be  made  regarding  either  race 
of  goat  in  Asia  Minor,  and  there  is  nobody,  who,  from  his  talents 
or  local  acquaintance,  can  do  it  better. 


Appendix. 

I  saw  at  Bagdad  a  remarkable  sheep,  having  a  very  thick,  long, 
and  fine  fleece  of  a  slightly  reddish  hue.  This  breed  is  called 
*'  Mlirguzeh,''  and  it  is  found  in  the  North-Western  district  of  the 
province  of  Ardelan,  named  Sekkez.  Rams  of  this  race  might  im- 
prove our  fleeces  at  home,  in  India,  or  in  Australia,  and  a  few  should 
be  obtained  for  trial.  The  animal  that  I  saw  belonged  to  Colonel 
Shee,  commanding  the  Persian  detachment,  but  Colonel  Taylor,  the 
British  resident  at  Bagdad,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
said,  that  he  would  be  happy  to  get  any  that  might  be  applied  for. 


Revised  Note  to  explain  the  Specimens  sent  from  Constantinople. 

A.  1  and  2.     A  whole  white-hair  goats  skin,  and  a  sample  of 

hair,     a  extra — a  white  kid's  skin. 

B.  A  two-year-old  female  goat's  skin ;  esteemed  the  best. 

C.  Specimen  of  carded  Tiftfk. 

D.  Six  numbers  of  Angora  "  Iplik'*  or  yarn. 

E.  Some  dried  and  pounded  Chirish. 

*  The  heavy, periodical  raiiis  on  the  southern  side  of  the  great  Himalayan 
Chain,  might  injuriously  affect  animals  accustomed  to  a  dry  climate. 
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F.  A  pair  of  common  plain  white  hair  socks.    Price  30  piastres. 

G.  Patterns  of  dyed  Shalli  and  S6f,  (the  latter  both  plain  and 

watered.) 
H.     Angora  yellow  berry. 
I.      A  black  double-coated  goafs  skin,  with  down  beneath  the 

bristle,     t  extra — a  black  kid's  skin  of  this  species. 
J.     A  sample  of  white  bristle  and  wool. 
K.     A  packet  containing  samples  of  differently  coloured  ^'Deri 

Dehrem/*  or  "  skin  wool." 
L.     Some  gloves  made  at  Angora  from  "  Dehrem.** 


Sent  from  Erzroom. 

A  and  B.  Two  shades  of  brown  goat*s  wool. 

C.  Gray  ditto. 

D.  White  ditto. 

E.  Bristle,  with  lumps  of  wool  attached. 
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Art.  VIII. — Copy  of  an  Arabic  Inscription  in.Cufieor  Karmatie 
eharactersy  on  a  Tombstone  at  Malta;  mth  remarks  and 
translation^  by  John  Shakespeab,  Esq. 

A  FAC-siMiLE  in  plaster^  from  which  the  accompanylDg  lithograph 
is  copied  on  a  reduced  scale,  having  been  presented  by  Sir  Grenville 
Temple,  Bart.,  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  as  well  as  of  visitants :  and,  attempts  have  subse- 
quently been  made,  in  this  country,  at  deciphering  and  translating  it. 
In  the  first  volume,  however,  of  the  Fundgruben  des  Orients,  or 
Mhies  de  V  Orient,  printed  at  Vienna,  in  1809,  and  commencing  at 
p.  393,  some  account  has  before  been  given  of  this  tombstone, 
together  with  what  is  there  considered  a  translation  of  the  inscrip- 
tion ;  and,  part  of  that  account  it  seems  advisable  here  to  transcribe, 
which  is  as  follows  : 

"  Delia  dimora  dei  Saraceni  dominanti  in  quest*  isola  di  Malta 
ne  rimane  qualche  monnmento.  Ncl  cortile  della  casa  d*uno  dei 
nostri  principali  cittadiui  si  trova  incastrata  nel  muro  una  pietra 
quasi  quadrata,  essendo  di  palmi  due  e  tre  once  di  larghezza,  ed  un 
pajo  d'once  piti  lunga,  uella  quale  a  gran  caratteri  arabici  h  scolpita 
una  lunga  epigrafe.  Di  essa  presero  pih  copie  diversi  forestieri 
eruditi.  Noi  ne  mandammo  una,  presso  a  cinque  lustri  sono,  al 
proposto  Giovannantonio  Goti,  il  quale  ci  scrisse  averla  inviata  a 
Monsignor  Assemani,  per  farla  da  lui  spiegare,  ma  poi  non  ebbimo 
verun  riscontro.  La  communicammo  anche  al  nostro  CamiUo 
Falconet,  membro  pensionario  dell*  Accademia  reale  delle  iscrizioni 
e  belle  lettere  di  Parigi,  versato  in  pih  lingue  e  scienze,  il  quale  ce 
ne  diede  la  spiegazione.  Questa  h,  che  il  contenuto  nel  cerchio  di 
mezzo  h  un  epitaffio  d'una  figliuola  d*un  Arabo  (e  questi  tra  uno 
de*  principali  Saraceni  che  qui  dominavano)  di  nome  Hassan,  e  che 
le  altre  parole  scolpite  ne*  tre  lati  esprimono  alcune  sentenze  sopra 
la  morte,  tolte  dall*  alcorano.  Fin  qui  il  Conte  Ciantar,  nella  Malta 
iUustrata,  T.  I.  p.  691." 

"  Questa  indicazione  sommaria  e  poco  soddisfacente  di  ci5  che  h 
contenuto  nell*  iscrizione,  h  tutto  quello  che  si  pot^  sulla  stessa 
sapere  dopo  gli  studj  fatti  dai  dotti  citati  dal  sudetto  Conte.  Molti 
altri  insigni  eruditi  se  ne  occuparano  in  seguito,  ma  sempre  invano. 
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Nessuno  riusd  mai  a  dame  una  traduzione  ragionevole  e  compiata. 
Alia  fine  noi  abbiamo  il  vantaggio  di  averla  attualmente,  e  ci  facci- 
amo  piacere  di  commnnicarla  agli  amatorl  dell*  antichitk.  Siamo 
tenuti  di  questa  traduzione  a  S.  £.  il  Cav.  d'  Italinsky,  fa  Inviato 
Straordinario  e  Ministro  Plenipotenziario  di  S.  M.  1*  Imperatore  di 
Russia  presso  la  Porta  Ottomana,  il  qoale^  condotto  dalle  vicende  de* 
tempi  a  Malta^  e  dietro  alle  sollecitazioni  di  molti  maltese  e  stranieri, 
s*  indusse  ad  occuparsi  nel  deciffrare  questo  antico  monumento^  la 
di  cui  interpretazione  sembrava  impossibile.  Egli  osservb  che 
realraente  era  impossibile  che  si  potesse  tradnrlo  nei  paesi  esteri^ 
poich^  tntte  le  copie  trattc  dall*  originale  erano  scorrettissime. 
Asserl  di  piii  che  malgrado  le  .molte  sue  osservazione  fatte  sail* 
originale,  trovb  due  lettere,  che,  o  per  i  guasti  cagionativi  da  tempo, 
o  per  la  singolaritk  dei  caratteri,  sono  assolutamente  indeciffrabili. 
La  parola  ffiace  e  la  frase  preda  della  morte,  sono  pih  presimzioni  che 
spiegazioni  di  caratteri  che  non  si  poterono,  per  qaanto  si  facesse, 
deciffrare.** 

After  some  farther  remarks,  the  writer  continues,  "  Ecco  una 
copia  esatta  di  questo  rimarchevole  monumento  del  duodecimo  secolo, 
col  testo  in  caratteri  arabici,  colla  traduzione  e  note,  tali  quali  ce 
le  communicb  il  sudetto  Sigr.  Cavaliere.** 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  hopes  of  a  correct  reading  and 
translation,  which  might  have  been  entertained  from  the  attempts 
made,  on  the  spot  especially,  as  above  related,  yet  the  ''  copia  esatta,'* 
as  afterwards  given  in  modem  Arabic  characters,  and  ascribed  to 
the  Cav.  d'  Italinsky,  is  too  far  remote  from  the  original  to  merit 
being  again  submitted  to  the  public  3  and  the  like  observation  may 
be  fitly  extended  to  the  lines  subsequently  given  as  a  translation. 

In  the  Maltese  Penny  Magazine,  of  the  19th  Oct.  1839,  this 
tombstone  is  again  noticed :  and,  though  the  observations  there 
made,  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  Mines  de  f  Orient,  as  above  referred 
to,  yet  some  little  new  is  added,  especially  a  Maltese  version  -,  the 
modem  Arabic  and  the  translation,  however,  are  founded  on  the 
productions  attributed  to  the  Cav.  d*  Italinsky,  and  approach  but  in 
few  particulars,  if  in  any  respect,  nearer  than  his  to  the  truth. 

Soon  after  the  fac-simile  of  the  inscription  reached  the  Society,  a 
translation  of  the  introductory  and  historical  part,  contained  in  the 
centre  and  hereafter  marked  (a),  was  effected,  and  for  the  most  part 
with  exactitude,  by  the  skill  and  care  of  Mr.  Norris,  as  read  before 
the  members  at  their  meeting,  on  the  drd  of  Nov.  1838.  Other 
attempts  have  subsequently  been  made,  not  only  of  the  central  part. 
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but  of  the  marginal  portions  also :  and.  Mr.  Lane,  the  learned 
translator  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  most  be  especially  mentioned,  as 
having  made  great  advancement  towards  ascertaining  both  the  correct 
reading  and  the  real  sense  of  the  epitaph.  That  genUeman  dis- 
covered the  versification  of  the  lines  marked  (b)  (c)  in  the  following 
transcript^  an  important  aid,  nay,  on  some  occasions,  a  snre  guide 
in  the  research.  Mr.  Lane*s  success,  too,  in  other  particulars,  which 
will  hereafter  be  noticed,  evinces  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
language  of  the  original.  Still  doubt  remains  as  to  the  correct 
reading  of  a  few  words ;  and,  consequently,  as  to  the  strict  meaning 
intended.  This  chiefly  arises  from  the  indeterminate  nature  of  the 
characters,  void  of  the  diacritical  points  as  well  as  of  the  marks  for 
short  vowels  and  other  purposes,  which  ftunlities  occur  in  more 
modem  Arabic  writings. 

Judging  from  the  copy  before  us,  the  original  must  have  been 
carefully  engraved  in  the  character  called  Karmatique  by  le  Chevalier 
Marcel,  in  his  PaUographie  Arabe,  being  a  florid  style  of  writing, 
founded  on  the  more  ancient  Cuflc.  The  lady,  to  whose  memory 
the  tablet  was  executed,  was  doubtless  of  a  high  family :  and,  the 
first  patronymic  attached  to  her  father's  name,  shows  him  to  hare 
been  an  Arab  of  the  celebrated  tribe  HudhaU,  to  individuals  of  which 
tribe  poetical  eflfusions  of  various  kinds  may  be  found  attributed  in 
the  Hamdsa :  so,  to  Abu  Sakhr  Alhudhalf,  m  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
mistress,  is  among  others  ascribed  a  short  ode,  of  the  force  and 
beauty  of  which  the  following  lines  may  impart  some  faint  idea : — 

What,  and  I  swear  by  Him  whose  wiU  must  be. 

Death  follows  life — grief  joy,  at  whose  decree. 

Since  She,  whose  friendship  once  what  bliss  to  share ! 

Leaves  me  a  prey  to  anguish  and  despair. 

Do  I  not  envy  brutes  the  life  they  lead  ? 

See,  mates  with  mates  at  peace  the  desert  tread : 

Then,  love  for  Her  i  let  each  successive  hour 

Double  thy  fervour  and  augment  thy  power; 

No  rest  I  covet  till  I  reach  the  tomb. 

No  consolation  ere  the  day  of  doom. 

Wondrous,  with  Her,  how  light  time  winged  his  way. 

Without  Her,  now,  how  heavy  hangs  the  day  ! 

In  addition  to  what  is  mentioned  above  relative  to  this  monument, 
we  find  in  the  Malta  Penny  Magazine,  before  noticed,  that  the  "  stone 
bdonged  originally  to  the  noble  family  of  Sciara,  in  whose  possession 
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it  yet  remains^  being  still  to  be  seen  in  the  wall  of  a  house  situated 
in  Strada  Stretta  and  Str.  Brettanica,  appertaining  to  the  Baronessa 
Parisi^  and  at  present  occupied  by  the  Judge  G.  B.  Satariano." 

At  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  Mines  de  r  Orient,  is  an  attempted 
fac-simile  on  a  reduced  scale,  as  well  as  in  the  Malta  Magazine  above 
quoted  :  it  will  be  evident,  however,  from  a  comparison  of  them 
with  the  plaster  impression  now  owned  by  the  Society,  that  both  the 
former  are  very  deficient  in  correctness. 

Transcript  of  the  Epitaph  in  Naskhi  or  modem  Arabic  characters. 


(b) 


(c)  _  (c)  £ 


Jsi^<  /  UiJl  uoJ"  *XLi  ^  5  UuJ<  J  VJ'    ',c^s^Ai-  G 

'i         y  "  ^  » 

-%'  /         y.oU1  0--4.?  f^  I4JL*  *M1  X^j  c^p-  \      • 


r-5 


^ 


"3; 

The  middle  part  (a)  of  this  inscription  presents  no  great  difiicultjr 
to  the  translator,  except  as  to  the  word  above  marked  (')  apparently 
a  proper  name,  which,  from  the  indefinite  nature  of  ,the  characters 
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has  not  yet  been  ascertained  :  and  the  sense  of  this  portion  may  be 
the  following  : — 

/«  the  name  of  (the^)  God,  the  wurei/ul,  the  wtercijkl:  and  (the)  God 
bless  the  prophet  Mmhamwutd  and  hisfawdly,  and  iciih  salvation  save  ! 
To  (the)  God  (belong)  glory  and  iwunortalUy ;  but,  on  his  ereatares  is 
vritten*  perishaUeness  :  and,  to  y<m  in  the  sussenger  of  (the)  God  is  an 
excellent  example.  This  is  the  tomb  of  Maimuna,  dtmghter  of  Hassdm, 
son  of  Ali,  of  the  tribe  Hmdhail  and  of  Siis .-  she  resigned 

life,  the  mercy  of  (the)  God  upon  Her,  thmrsdag  the  sixteenth  of  Shaabdn 
the  great',  in  the  year  five  hundred  and  sixty  nine\  testifying  thai  there  is 
no  God  but  (the)  God,  one,  to  whom  there  is  no  companion. 

or  the  marginal  portions  (b)  (c),  which  are  almost  wholly  poetical, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  both  the  reading  and  meaning  -,  for 
which  reason,  it  may  be  of  nse  to  write  them  again,  distinguishing 
the  verses,  and  exhibiting  the  diacritical  marics  now  nsoal  in  Arabic. 
And^  though  it  is  not  dear  which  portion  of  the  two  was  actually 
designed  to  precede,  yet  the  lines  marked  (b)  may,  without  incon- 
venience, be  first  noticed. 

c5?W  c:^  02;^'  d  y^  -^^A^^^' 


^  The  article  is  used  in  the  appellation  of  the  Being  adored  bj  MnhammadaaB^ 
by  way  of  distinction  from  the  indefinite  ^)  ilah  (any  being)  adored ;  which  latter 
word:i  occurs  towards  the  end  of  this  part  of  the  inscription. 

'  Doubt  mav  be  entertained  as  to  the  correctness  of  c«Jj  in  the  fifth  line, 
here  translated   ^'  Is  ^Titten** ;  yet,  this  reading  seems  fully  sanctioned  by  the 

Koran;  so,  in     ^y^)^       \)y**    ^^  ^^    .Va£!1  ^tfokc   ty-lT     IcHling   it 

tcritten  ^datinedj  upon  Otem, 

■  The  reading  ^to^  in  the  ninth  line,  here  rendered  by  "  tbe'great,^  is  qnes- 

tionable.     Mr.  Lane  wriu-s  it  ..^jIO 

*  Twcnty-firbt  of  March,  117-*,  of  our  era. 

VOL.   VI.  W 
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Deutk  made  (too)  marram  far  me  (or  etraiiened  to  me)  •pahee$  fwr, 

wo  is  me ! 
My  gates  and  bars  protected  me  not  from  Umt 
And,  I  became  a  pledge  for  the  deeds  I  (skouU)  kwe  done  premmuhf 

(to  death). 

Solely^  (remaining)  upon  me$  and,  what  follows  is  hm&rtei. 

The  verses  marked  (c)  on  the  two  recestes,  may  be  thus  tran- 
scribed : — 

•  '-  -  U  IM 


\  ^?^  ^  ^ 


J^O^^^ 


'  That  good  works  alone  remain  of  value  after  death,  is  fteqaently  teatilM  hi 
the  Koran ;  so,  m  the  ^.sHiS  ^jy^  *bo  angela  are  lepieiented  as  Hqrhig  to  tlM 


^   ^  ^  O.^     O^  O^      ^     ^C5u4Mtf        J  ^  O  J 


righteous  /^v^JUju   aJuT  U:  Aa:^(  t  JL^JI  enter  Ihe  garden  with  what  (or 
/or  wAe/;  y  have  wrought  t  agafai,     (^>s^S    U>*^   r  •  l-»^'        C  •  r^V^S 


^^JUxj    t^\$'U   ^^4Mk^L  aA<lf9d  tiUitf  MftoJii^ftiMftf  lAoMtffAooffv^^ 
tri/A  lAWr  rmmirc^  aeoording  to  the  utmoit  good  which  (hey  shall  have  performed. 
Again,  in  tho  cM^\  ^   V^y^  it  is  said,  ^^  \ «    SH  (^^^acT  Le  ^ 

^ylL«JU  aiu/  y^  jAo//  6e  recompensed  only  as  to  what  ye  shall  have  done  :  and,  m 

the  SLilij  t,y^  wefind,  \QSs    %\Z\  ^^ ^  S^mJSsS  CL\jP    Jk^   J^ 

whoever  does  thai  whiA  is  rightj  (it  is)  fir  MmeeVi  and,  whoever  doeth  evil,  (it  is  J 
upon  (him  J  u\f.  The  preposition,  to  which  the  primitive  Knee,  wptm,  is  given  in 
the  passage  just  quoted,  is  rendered  by  Sale  against,  which  may  be  correct,  being 
probably  designed  as  the  oppodte  to  the  preposition  used  in  the  foregoing  sentence ; 
and  Mr.  Lane  renders  the  same  word,  agaitut,  in  translating  the  last  hemi- 
stich of  these  verses ;  yet,  the  meaning  hero  preferred,  seems  best  to  fit  the  reading 

adopted  :  so,  in  j^\^    i^ym  we  find  aXaJLc  %\ym  ^j^*^  "S  3!   ^jJ^^ 

m 

then  be  patient,  or  he  not  patient,  it  is  equal  upon  (ot  in  regard  to)  you. 

N    2 
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In  this  part,  Mr.  Lane*8  endeavours  were  mostly  snccessfal :  the 
ast  words,  however,  appended  at  it  were  to  the  verses,  he  left  nnde- 
ciphered ;  and,  the  reading  here  ventured  on,  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
conjectural.  The  expression  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  hemistich 
may  refer  to  the  trial  by  Munkar  and  NakCr,  immediately  after  the 
body  is  deposited  in  the  tomb ;  or,  perhaps,  rather  to  the  state  of 
probation  continued  even  in  death :  so,  in  the   ^^^\  S  ^am  ^^  ^^^^ 

who  created  death  and  life,  that  He  might  prove  you  (as  to)  which  of 
you  is  best  in  act  ^  The  idea  expressed  in  the  second  hemistich, 
probably  refers  to  the  Eastern  practice  of  painting  the  eyes.  The 
meaning  of  the  latter  hemistich  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Koran, 

as  in  JSJL(  ^y**  ^^  re&djyJi^S  <tJt  ^  and  to  Him  is  the  rising  again. 
The  last  word,  too,  if  rightly  transcribed,  is,  no  doubt,  derived  from 

the  like  source;  soinyult  \)y^  it  is  said    ^1  ^^«X^   <Xxaj    ^   ^ 

^^Uslt     *Jt     «^V./^^U    and  whoever  transgresses  the  limits  (statutes) 

» 
of  God,  then  those,  they  are  the  wicked. 

A  translation  of  the  portions  marked  (c)  may  literally  then  be : 

0  thou,  who  heholdest  the  tomb,  in  which  my  trial  I  have  borne, 
And  the  earth  has  filled  with  dust  the  lids  and  corners  of  my  eyes. 
In  my  bed  and  my  abode  in  trial  (or  in  wretchedness)   is  warning, 
And  in  my  rising  again,  when  I  come  before  my  Maker. 

0  brother   (take  warning,  for)  then  are  the  limits    (statutes,  or^ 
donnances  or  punishments*)  of  Him  (the  Creator), 

For  the  English  reader,  the  Arabic  verses  have  been  paraphrasti- 
cally  attempted  as  follows  : 

(B) 

Death  comes  resistless  3  look  this  globe  around. 
What  art  averts  him  ?    Who  immortal  found  ? 
Goodly  my  mansion,  death  expelled  me  thence  5 
'Gainst  him  my  gates  and  bars  a  vain  defence  : 

'  Maracci,  in  ft  note,  says,  that  the  souls  of  the  dead,  according  to  Muham- 
madans,  remain  with  the  bodies  in  their  tombs  till  the  resurrection,  after  which, 
they  go  to  heaven  or  to  heU. 

"  Among  lawyers,  ^^Ss^  is  generally  applied  to  the  punishments  fixed  by  a 
judge. 
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Pledged  for  my  deeds,  the  good  I*d  done  my  store. 
Now  all  I  claim,  exposed  to  death  no  more. 

(c) 

O  thou,  who  view*st  the  tomb,  where  suffering  lies 
My  altered  body,  filled  with  dust  mine  eyes, 
Know  this  my  wretched  state  is  soon  thy  own  -, 
And  both  must  stand  before  our  Maker's  throne  : 
Then  come,  for  deeds  as  done,  so  Heaven  ordains. 
Eternal  pleasures  or  unceasing  pains. 
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Art,  IX. — Observations  on  the  Expediency  of  opening  a  Second 
Port  in  China^  addressed  to  the  President  and  Select  Com^ 
mittee  of  Supracargoea  for  the  management  of  the  Affairs 
of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  in  China^  by  Samuel 
Ball,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Teas. 


Introduction. 

The  following  Memoir^  bearing  date  the  2nd  Jaly,  181 6>  was  written 
on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Amherst's  Embassy  to  Pekin.  A  few 
copies  were  printed  at  the  Company's  press  at  Macao^  early  in  the 
year  1817,  for  private  circulation  only,  and  were  very  sparingly 
distributed,  so  that  this  memoir  has  now  become  scarce,  and  not  to 
be  found,  except  in  a  few  public  and  private  libraries.  The  publi- 
cation of  it,  therefore,  at  the  present  moment,  when  our  relations 
with  China  are  exciting  an  intense  interest,  seems  highly  desirable. 
The  time  is  now  come  when  we  are  called  upon  to  decide  what  new 
privileges  we  have  to  demand  of  the  Chinese  :  and  since  a  more  aa« 
restricted  intercourse  with  that  country  is  looked  for,  it  becomes  an 
object  of  the  first  importance  to  ascertain  at  what  Ports  these  pri- 
vileges may  be  best  obtained  ^  for  on  that  decision  the  future  interests 
of  the  trade  depend.  It  will  be  found  that  this  memoir  enters  upon 
that  subject  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  and  fulness  of  illustration, 
not  even  attempted  in  any  other  publication.  And  though  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  and  course  of  arguments  employed,  may  seem  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  state  of  the  trade  under  the  control  of  the 
East  India  Company,  yet  they  will  be  found,  in  fact,  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  circumstances  of  the  trade  at  the  present  moment,  and 
to  contain  matter  eminently  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  public. 
It  has  been  deemed  advisable  not  to  alter  the  original  text,  but  to 
add  a  few  notes,  marked  thus  ft^,  where  any  change  of  circum- 
stances in  the  trade,  or  matter  furnished  by  more  recent  information, 
seemed  to  render  such  observations  necessary.  For  greater  ease  of 
reference,  the  Chinese  names  of  places  have  been  altered  and  adapted 
to  the  orthography  of  Arrows  mith*s  map. — Edit. 


The  importance  of  opening  a  second  port  in  China,  as  connected 
with  the  Company's  interests,  has  escaped  the  attention  of  few  per- 
sons who  have  given  the  least  consideration  to  our  connections  with 
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tang-kiang,  Mrhich  flows  past  the  city  of  Hang-chew-fu,  connects  this 
province  again  with  the  rivers  of  Tche-kiang,  Kiang-see,  Quang-tong, 
and  Fo-kien,  thus  formiDg  a  grand  communication  with  all  the  great 
rivers  and  canals  of  the  empire  3  and  uniting  in  the  eastern  division 
of  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  the  northern  and  southern,  as  well  as 
the  western  and  eastern  extremities  of  the  empire  :  a  circumstance 
which  has,  in  all  ages,  rendered  this  particular  district  eminently 
populous  and  commercial.  No  less  than  five  cities  of  the  first  order 
— among  which  are  the  celebrated  ones  of  Su-chew-fu  and  Hang- 
chew-fu — are  seated  on  the  banks  of  that  part  of  the  Grand  Canal 
which  lies  between  the  basin  at  Hang-chew-fu,  and  its  junction  with 
the  Yang-tse-kiang,  a  distance  of  only  200  miles  5  besides  Nankin 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire,  the  cities  of  Song-kiang-fu,  and 
Heu-chew-fu,  and  innumerable  towns  and  hamlets  in  its  immediate 
vicinity. 

The  population  of  China  was  estimated  in  the  year  1777^  by  the 
Rre  Amiot,  not  to  be  overrated  at  200,000,000.  The  amount  fur- 
nished by  the  Fhre  Allerstain,  in  the  same  memoir,  is  reckoned  for 
the  several  provinces  as  follows  : — 

Pe-tche-lee  15,000,000  Ilo-nan  16,000,000 

Shen-see  7,000,000  Hou-qiiang  17,000,000 

Shan-see  10,000,00^  ee-tchuen   3,000,000 

Shan-tung 26,000,000  Quey-chew  3,000,000 


Kiang-nan 46,000,000 

Tche-kiang  16,000,000 

Fo-kien  8,000,000 

Kiang-see  11,000,000 


Kan-sou   7,000,000 

Yun-nan  2,000,000 

Quang-see  4,000,000 

Quang-tong  7,000,000 


Total,  107  Millions. 

Thus  the  population  of  the  province  of  Kiang-nan  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  in  China ;  whilst  that  of  the  provinces  with  which  it 
has  a  complete  water  communication,  perfectly  uninterrupted,  and 
unimpeded  by  mountains  or  land  journies^  would  amount,  including 
Kiang-nan  itself,  to  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
empire ;  and  whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there  may  be  respecting 
the  whole  population  of  China,  all  are  agreed,  that  these  provinces 
have  had  a  vast  superiority  in  relative  population  at  all  periods*.      ^ 

*  Date  of  Memoire.    See  Memoires  des  Chinois,  torn.  6,  p.  275. 

*  The  provinces  above  alluded  to  are  Kiang-sco,  Ilo-nan,  Hou-quang,  Se- 
tchuen,  and  Quey-chew,  all  -within  the  influence  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang;  and 
those  of  Pe-tche-lec,  Shan-tung,  and  Tche-kiang,  connected  with  the  navigation 
of  the  Grand  Canal, 

'  The  provinces  of  Kan-soc,  Shcn-see  and  Shan-sec,  arc  not  included  in  tho 
above  seven-tenths  of  the  population,  because  I  have  no  accurate  information  of 
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The  principal  places  known  to  the  merchants  at  Canton^  as  the 
great  marts  of  trade,  whence  European  commodities  are  diffused  over 
the  empire,  are  the  cities  of  Su-chew-fu,  in  the  province  of  Kiang- 
nan ;  Hang-chew-fu,  in  the  province  of  Tche-kiang ;  Yu-chang-fu, 
or  Han-keu,  the  capital  of  the  northern  division  of  the  Hou-quang ) 
Chang-cha-fu,  the  capital  of  the  southern  division  of  the  same  pro« 
vince ;  Nang-chang-fu,  the  capital  of  Kiang-see ;  and  Canton,  the 
capital  of  Quang-tong. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  are  Su-chew-fu,  in  Kiang-nan ; 
Hang-chew-fii,  in  Tche-kiangj  and  Han-keu,  or  Yu-chang-fu,  in 
Hou-quang\  The  other  places,  and  those  indeed  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  our  trade,  are  the  districts  in  which  the  green  and  black 
teas  are  produced;  the  one  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  to  the 
west  of  Whey-chew-fu,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan ;  and  the  other 
in  the  mountains  of  Yu-ye,  situated  towards  the  N.  W.  part  of  the 
province  of  Fo-kien. 

Now  the  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse«kiang,  or  from 
the  city  of  Hang-chew-fii,  is  less  to  any  of  these  places  than  from 
Canton  to  the  same  places.  The  navigation  from  Canton,  through 
the  provinces  of  Kiang-see  and  Hou-quang,  is  impeded  by  a  chain  of 
mountains  that  divides  these  provinces  from  that  of  Quang-tong 
(Canton),  at  the  passes  of  Siao-moey-lin,  and  Ta-moey-lin,  the  for- 
mer in  Hou-quang,  and  the  latter  in  Kian^-see.  In  the  route  to 
Hang-chew-fu,  it  is  impeded  a  second  time,  by  a  short  land  journey 
at  Yu*shan,  on  the  borders  of  Kiang-see  and  Tche-kiang.  A  second 
land  journey  must  also  be  performed  into  the  black  tea  districts,  at 
the  Passes  of  Fun-shuey-kuon,  and  Tong-mu-kuon,  where  a  lofty 
chain  of  mountains  separates  this  province  from  the  adjacent  one  of 
Kiang-see.  The  rivers  in  Kiang-see  and  Hou-quang  have  torrents 
which  add  somewhat  to  the  expense  of  the  navigation  : — the  boats 
which  navigate  these  rivers,  and  that  of  the  Tcheng-tang-kiang,  in 
Tche-kiang,  are  small ;  those  of  Kiang-see,  seldom  carry  more  than 
seventy  or  eighty  chests  of  tea  -,  the  goods  are  transhipped  four  or 
five  times  on  their  passage,  and  the  navigation  is  tedious.  But  on 
that  part  of  the  Grand  Canal,  which  lies  between  the  city  of  Hang« 
chew-fu,  and  the  river  Yang-tse-kiang,  Mr.  Barrow  speaks  of  having 
seen  vessels   of  200  tons;  and  Du  Halde  says  the  biggest  barks 

the  inland  navigation  to  and  from  these  provinces.    It  is  clear,  however,  from 
their  being  northern  ones,  they  ought  to  be  added.    For  the  same  reason,  I 
have  not  included  the  province  of  Yim-nan,  though  the  metals  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  this  province  are  principally  conveyed  down  the  Yang-tse-kiang. 
^  See  Appendix  C.  D.  £. 
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io  ibe  empire  navigate  the  YaDg-tse-kiang,  aa  high  aa  Han-ken^  or 
Va-chang'fii. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  cities  or  towns  principally  connected 
with  the  foreign  trade  are  all  within  the  influence  of  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang  and  the  Grand  Canal ;  except  those  of  Qnang-tong,  Quang- 
see,  and  Fo-kien ;  and  that  even  the  tea  districts  in  this  latter 
province  are  considerably  nearer  that  river  and  the  Grand  Canal 
than  to  Canton  : — also,  that  the  facilities  of  communication  with  any 
of  these  cities  or  towns,  by  means  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and  the 
Grand  ^Canal  are  greater^  and  the  navigation  better,  than  from 
Canton  to  the  same  places. 

The  Company's  imports  into  China  consist  of  cotton,  woollens, 
lead,  iron,  and  tin.  The  exports  of  black  and  green  tea,  raw  silk, 
and  nankeens. 

The  Bombay  cotton,  is  at  present  entirely  manufactured,  and 
principally  consumed  in  the  two  provinces  of  Quang-tong  and  Quang- 
see.  The  Bengal  cotton  is  partly  consumed  in  the  same  provinces  ; 
but  principally  sent  to  Fo-kien,  where  it  is  manufactured  and  con- 
sumed. 

By  the  accounts  in  the  Appendix  G  it  appears  that  the  greatest 
quantity  of  woollens  is  sent  to  the  two  principal  marts  of  com- 
merce before  described,  viz.  Han-keu,  in  Hou-quang,  and  Hang- 
chew-fu,  in  Tche-kiang ;  and  that  the  whole  quantity,  except  such 
part  as  is  intended  for  the  consumption  of  Quang-tong,  Quang-sce, 
and  Fo-Kien,  is  sent  to  the  before- mentioned  provinces  of  Hou-quang, 
Kiang-see,  Kiang-nan,  and  Tche-kiang,  all  within  the  influence  of 
the  great  river,  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  the  Grand  Canal,  or  to  the 
provinces  north  of  these.  Consequently,  the  river^  Yang-tse-kiang, 
or  the  city  of  Hang-chew-fu,  would  be  more  favourable  situations  than 
Canton  for  the  diffusion  of  the  woollens  over  the  Empire,  except  such 
aa  are  intended  for  the  immediate  consumption  of  the  two  provinces 
of  Quang-tong  and  Quang-see. 

The  lead  is  chiefly  consumed  at  Canton,  this  being  an  article 
that  will  not  bear  the  expense  of  transport.  A  small  quantity  is  sent 
annually  to  the  green  tea  districts,  but  none  to  Fo-kien ;  the  people 
of  this  province  purchase  their  lead  at  Han-ken,  and  the  expense  of 
carriage  being  about  one-half  of  that  from  Canton,  is  the  reason 
why  this  lead  is  preferred. 

Tin  is  also  principally  consumed  at  Canton;  a  small  quantity, 
however,  is  also  annually  sent  to  the  green  tea  districts.  Iron  will 
not  bear  the  expense  of  transport,  and  is  therefore  consumed  at 
Canton. 
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Now  supposing  the  trade  with  China  to  be  rendered  a  free  Irade^ 
it  would  probably  settle  itself  into  five  ports^  or  divisions,  viz.  one  in 
the  Gulph  of  Pe-tche-lee  ^  a  second,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yang- 
tse-kiang,  in  Kiang-nan ;  a  third,  at  Hang-chew-fu,  in  Tche-kiang  $ 
a  fourth,  at  Fu-chew-fu,  in  Fo-kien  5  and  a  fifth,  at  Canton.  The 
quantity  and  amount  of  Company's  imports  actually  consumed  in 
the  present  state  of  the  trade,  in  each  of  these  divisions,  and  the 
quantity  and  amount  of  exports  that  could  be  most  conveniently 
shipped  from  the  same  places,  are  as  follows  : 


IMPORTS'. 


Districts. 


Pe-tche-lee 

Yang-tse-kiang, 

Hang-cbew-fu,.. 


Fo-kien*,. 


Quantity 

of 
Woollens. 


Amount  of 
Sales  at 
Canton. 


one-ninth 
three-iifths'. 

one-ninth 


270,552 
1,488,036 

270,652 


Canton, one-sixth  1 

Ditto  Cotton I  1,061,708 

Ditto  Lead  and  Iron } 


Tales,  3,080,848 
Adds. Long  Ells, and  other  1       |».  ^qq 
Woollens  imaccounted  for  j         '  ' 


Tales,  3,252,480 


EXPORTS. 


Green  Tea,  Kaw  Silk,  and  1 
Nankeens   j 

Black  Tea,  consisting  of  1 
two-thirds  of  the  exports'  J 


Tales, 


Amount  of 

PurohaMBEt 

Canton. 


1,759,023 
3,7«2,660 


5,521,683 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  port  of  Canton  is  not  naturally  con- 
nected with  any  part  of  the  export  trade,  and  is  useful  merely  for 
the  consumption  of  imports  suited  to  this  province  and  that  of 
Quang-see.  If  so  large  a  proportion  of  woollens  as  one-sixth,  and  im- 
ports generally  are  consumed  in  these  two  provinces,  it  arises  merely 
from  this  principle — that  whatever  port  is  rendered  the  general 
emporium  of  the  trade,  there  will  there  exist  a  greater  consumption 
of  foreign  imports,  compared  with  its  population,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Empire. 

^  Imports  for  season  1814-15.    See  Appendix  K. 

'  The  woollens  annually  sent  to  Fo-kien  have  been  added  to  Hang-ehew. 
ill,  the  quantity  being  smalL 
*  8ee  Appendix  L. 
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A  port  in  the  Galph  of  Pe-tche-Iee  could  only  be  favourable  for 
the  introdaction  of  articles  snited  to  the  consumption  of  the  three 
provioces  of  Pe-tche-lee,  Shan-see,  and  Shan-tung. 

The  city  of  Hang-chew-fa  is  the  most  favourable  situation  for 
the  exportation  of  the  green  teas,  raw  silk,  and  nankeens,  and  is  also 
a  good  situation  for  the  introduction  of  goods  for  general  consump- 
tion. 

But  the  two  most  natural  and  best  ports  in  the  empire  are  the 
Yang-tse-kiang,  which  carries  off  three-fifths  of  the  woollens,  and 
the  province  of  Fo-kien,  which  produces  two-thirds  of  the  exports. 

Thus,  so  far  as  population,  wealth,  actual  consumption,  and  easy 
transport  of  goods  are  concerned,  a  port  in  the  Eastern  division  of 
the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  at  that  point  where  the  river  Yang-tse- 
kiang  cuts  the  Grand  Canal,  is  the  best  geographical  situation  for 
the  introduction  of  all  goods  suited  to  general  consumption ;  and 
might,  perhaps,  be  the  most  favourable  one  for  the  trade,  but  for 
the  bulk  and  great  expense  of  transporting  the  black  tea  out  of  the 
province  of  Fo-kien^ 

Fo-KiEN  is  divided  from  the  adjacent  provinces  by  a  chain  of 
mountains  that  renders  the  transport  of  goods  exceedingly  expen- 
sive«. 

The  passes  over  which  the  teas  are  carried  into  the  province  of 
Kiang-see,  and  from  thence  to  Canton,  lie  to  the  north  of  Tsong- 
ngan-hien,  where  the  river  Min  ceases  to  be  navigable.  The  expense 
of  porterage  across  these  mountains,  amounts  to  one  tale,  two  mace, 
five  candareens  per  pecul^  5  which  is  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  carriage  5  though  this  pass  is  not  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
distance,  nor  the  time  occupied  one-fifth  of  the  whole  time  necessary 
for  the  transport  of  tlie  teas  to  Canton.     Such  is  the  expense  of  this 

1  It  is  doabtful  whether  the  rivers  Yang-tse-kiuiig  and  Tcheng-taug-kianff 
ore  accessible  to  ships  of  heavy  burthen.  In  tliat  case  the  i>ort  of  Sliang-hay-)ii<-fi, 
recommended  by  Mr.  Pigou,  becomes  exceedingly  worthy  of  att'Tition.  Tlii^ 
port,  on  account  of  its  central  situation  between  the  two  citicH  of  .Sii-cli'fw-fij  and 
Hang-chew-fu,  and  its  proximity  to  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  certainly  coiiihiti*'H 
many  advantxiges*.  Sec  Appendix  T. 

*  See  Appendix  M.  and  N. 

'  See  Appendix  Q  b. 


*  Tlie  emi)oriuni  of  Shang-liay-liien  Iixih  hi  no/;  l><«m  \WiU'*\  by  Mr. 
Lindsay.  He  considers  it  a  highly  commr/dious  j^^^rt,  and  o\0Ht*rvt-n  that  **  it,** 
advantages  which  foreigners,  esiH3cially  Knglinh,  would  ^U'riva  frmn  i\t*:  liF^ftj 
to  trade  to  this  port,  would  be  incalculable."  See  furth«rr  tA/^rrytUumH  in  utfU» 
to  Appendix  T. 
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land  journey,  which  is  the  usual  route  for  conveying  the  tea  to  the 
other  provinces.  Nor  can  the  teas  be  moved  out  of  this  province, 
without  incurring  an  expense  of  carriage  of  five  times  the  amount 
necessary  for  shipping  them  from  the  port  of  Fu-chew-fa.  But  the 
greater  the  expense  of  crossing  these  mountains,  the  more  necessary 
is  a  port  in  Fo-kien. 

I  have  also  reason  to  think  that  the  porterage  across  these 
mountains  is  more  expensive  on  tea  than  on  other  articles,  owing 
to  the  inconvenient  size  of  the  package.  It  is  more  so  than  either 
silver  or  lead^ ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  woollens  are  unpacked  at 
Canton  and  repacked  into  chests,  which  contain  four  or  five  pieces, 
in  order  to  render  the  package  more  convenient  for  carriage*. 

Again,  the  route  by  which  teas  pass  out  of  Fo-kien  is  considered 
as  difficult  and  expensive,  and  is  not  the  usual  one  from  the  coast 
into  Kiang-see*  and  Tche-kiang.  It  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  dearer. 
Thus  a  further  saving  would  be  made  in  favour  of  woollens. 

Until  better  information,  however,  be  obtained  upon  these  points, 
it  would  be  useless  to  estimate  the  expense  of  transporting  goods  to 
the  principal  marts  of  trade.  The  advantage,  or  otherwise,  will  prin- 
cipally depend  upon  the  navigation  up  the  river  Min  5  and  the 
passage  across  the  mountains. 

The  little  information  I  possess  upon  this  subject  leads  me  to 
think  that  goods  can  be  transported  cheaper  from  Fu-chew-fii  to 
Hang-chew-fu,  than  from  Canton  to  Hang-chew-fu ;  to  Han-keu  also 
a  trifle  less  ,*  but  to  Nan-chang-fu,  and  the  Green  Tea  Districts,  the 
expense  would  be  rather  more. 

But  even  supposing  the  expense  of  transporting  woollens  finom 
Fu-chew-fu  to  Hang-chew-fu  to  be  the  same  as  from  Canton  to 
Hang-chew-fu — which  is  quite  improbable, — still  the  bulk  of  the 
woollens  is  so  small,  compared  with  that  of  the  black  teas,  that  the 

^  The  expense  of  transport  between  Uo-ken,  in  the  province  of  Kiaog-see, 
and  Sing-tsun,  in  the  mountain  of  yu-ye,  in  Fo-kien,  where  the  black  tea  is 
packed  for  the  European  market,  is, 

On  silver 133  Candareens  per  pecuL 

On  lead  70       ditto  ditto 

when  carried  the  whole  way  by  porters  ;  but  on  tea,  though  part  of  the  carriage 
is  by  water,  it  amounts  to  180  candareens. 

"  What  has  been  said  of  the  woollens  not  being  unpacked,  is  more  particu- 
larly applicable  to  the  external  covering  that  envelops  each  piece  of  cloth,  and 
not  to  the  bale  itself,  for  it  may  be  said  that  not  a  single  bole  of  cloth  is  sent 
inland  in  its  original  package.  This,  however,  as  it  concerns  the  confidence 
commercially  reposed  in  the  company,  is  the  same. 
"  See  Appendix  0  and  F. 
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vliole'uiioQilt  of  duties  aad  carriage  of  evea  five-sixtha  of  the  wool- 
lens would  not  amount  to  so  much  as  the  carriage  of  tea  from  the 
Ta-je  mountains  to  the  city  of  Hang-chew-fu,  which  is  only  half  the 
distance ;  and  Hang-chew-fa  is  the  nearest  port  to  the  Tea  Districts, 
oat  of  the  province  of  Fo-kien. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  any  reduction  can  be 
effected  in  the  transport  duties.  The  Chinese  are  unlikely  to  'grant 
privileges  to  foreigners,  which  necessarily  entail  a  loss  on  themselves } 
and  if  no  saving  be  made  in  the  duties,  then  the  carriage  of  the  same 
quantity  of  woollens  (five-sixths)  would  not  amount  to  one-third  of 
the  carriage  of  tea  from  Fo-kien\ 

Again,  the  tea  trade,  though  ostensibly  a  trade  of  barter,  may 
really  be  oonsidered  a  trade  in  cash.  The  advances  made  to  the 
lea- men  are  in  dollars,  and  not  in  long-ells  3  and  the  balance,  though 
paid  in  long-ells,  is  converted  as  soon  as  possible  into  dollars,  and 
sent  to  Fo-kien.  Thus,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  province  of  Fo-kien 
is  concerned,  from  the  early  advances  until  the  final  returns  of  the 
tea,  the  trade  is  a  complete  cash  transaction.   ; 

But  if  the  tea-men  sell  their  woollens  for  cash,  how  much  more 
advantageous  must  it  be  to  the  Company  to  do  the  same* ;  and  by 
sailing  to  Fo-kien  with  their  dollars,  save  the  expense  of  transport 
on  tea )  and  still  more  certainly  advantageous  would  it  be  to  carry 
snch  dollars  as  we  import  ourselves,  or  procure  by  bills,  and  these 
amount  to  no  less  than  one-third  of  the  exports. 

It  is  obvious  also  that  these  arguments  are  applicable  to  any 
part  from  which  the  tea-men  are  supposed  to  carry  dollars  to  Fo- 
kien,  whether  it  be  from  Canton,  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  or  the  Gulph 
of  Pe-tche-lee. 

That,  in  an  open  trade,  our  ships  would  resort  to  Fo-kien  carry- 
ing dollars,  to  prevent  the  inland  transport  of  so  bulky  an  article  as 
tea,  cannot  be  doubted  -,  and  since  this  is  the  natural  state  of  the 
trade,  in  an  open  and  unrestrained  intercourse  with  China,  it  is  what 
under  any  circumstances  is  much  to  be  desired. 

PICULS.  T.     M.  TALS*. 

1  Long-ells,  fivc-sixtlis,      18,900,  at  5    0  per  pecul,  OifiOO 

Broad  cloth,  fivo-sixths,    1,200,  at  7     5       9,000 

Camlets,  tUree-fourtlis,    3,000,  at  8    7       26,100 


Total  129,600 


Black  tea,  say  Peculs  150,000,  at  2    8       —    420,000 
'  See  Appendix  I. 
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Such  then  is  the  importance  of  a  port  in  Fo  kien,  on  account  of 
the  great  expense  of  crossing  the  mountains  in  that  province. 

But^  with  respect  to  a  port  in  Kiang-nan,  the  advantages  are  all 
speculative ;  they  depend  upon  nothing  which  is  reducible  to  figures ; 
they  all  turn  on  expected  increased  consumption  of  imports^  or 
increased  price^  or  both.  Though  as  to  what  effect  may  be  produced^ 
either  on  price  or  consumption,  I  confess  myself  utterly  Ignorant. 
To  me  it  appears  a  subject  in  its  nature  too  complex  to  speculate 
upon,  even  if  we  possessed  more  accurate  and  extensive  information 
than  we  are  ever  likely  to  obtain  in  our  present  restrained  and 
limited  intercourse  with  this  country. 

The  only  certainty  distinctly  to  be  seen  is — that  as  far  as  popu- 
lation, wealth,  actual  consumption,  and  easy  transport  of  goods  are 
concerned,  a  port  in  the  Yang-tse-kiang  is  the  most  favourable  geo- 
graphical  situation  for  the  introduction  of  all  articles  of  general 
consumption.  It  is  there  where,  probably,  the  most  extensive  con- 
sumption and  highest  prices  may  be  maintained ;  but  what  that 
consumption  or  those  prices  may  be  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.    . 

Both  ports  are  highly  important  to  the  interests  of  the  Company, 
the  one  as  it  affects  consumption  or  imports — the  other,  production 
or  exports  5  and  each  may  have  its  advocates. 

Those  who  delight  to  frame  magnificent  schemes  of  an  unlimited 
consumption  of  our  imports,  converting  at  the  same  time  the  wool- 
lens 1,  and  all  other  unprofitable  articles,  into  profitable  ones,  will 
choose  a  port  in  Kiang-nan  5  but  those  who  are  unwilling  to  sacrifice 

1  The  woollens  consist  principally  of  long-ells.  The  prime  cost  of  a  piece 
of  long-clls,  in  England,  exclusive  of  freight  and  other  charges^  may  be  esti- 
mated at  2/.  1 65.  M,  the  piece,  which  at  ds.  M,  the  tale,  or  5^.  (k/.  the  ounce  of 
dollars,  amounts  to  8  tales  5  mace ;  so  that  long-ells,  at  8  tales  5  mace  per  piece, 
and  dollars  at  5^.  Qd,  the  ounce,  are  equally  advantageous  articles  of  import'^ 
supposing  neither  the  Company  nor  the  Cliinesc  merchants  to  sustidn  loss.  But 
long-ells,  from  the  year  1811  to  1814,  when  sold  by  the  merchant  to  the  shop- 
keeper or  draper,  at  Canton,  have  realized  only  7  tales  the  piece,  after  paying 
1  tale  6  mace  duty;  thus  making  the  highest  mercantile  price  to  the  importer, 
without  loss  to  the  purchaser,  5  tales  5  mace  per  piece.  It  therefore  follows, 
that  the  value  of  a  piece  of  long-ells,  \nz.,  2/.  1C«.  &/.,  or  8  tales  5  mace,  if 
invested  in  long-ells,  would  produce  36  per  cent,  less  in  China,  tlian  if  invested 
in  bullion. 

'  Again,  if  the  prime  cost  of  a  piece  of  long-ells  is  8  tales  6  mace,  and  the 
Chinese  duties  1  tale  5  mace,  long-ells  must  realize  10  talcs  in  the  shops  at 
Canton,  before  they  can  be  rendered  so  advantageous  to  the  Company  as  silver. 

That  long-clls  might  bo  converted  into  a  profitable  article  of  import  at  Can- 
ton, or  any  other  port  of  trade,  can  scarcely  be  doubted.    From  the  year  1799 
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a  certain  profit  to  speculative  advantages  will  give  the  preference  to 
the  port  of  Fu-chew-fu, 

I  shall  therefore  now  show  the  henefits  that  would  result  to  the 
Company's  interests  from  the  opening  of  this  port, 

to  1806,  they  averaged  9  tales  at  Canton ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  late' re* 
duced  importations,  they  are  again  rapidly  rising  to  that  price.  But  if  con- 
verted into  a  profitable  article  at  the  port  of  trade,  is  it  not  possible  they  may 
be  thrown  altogether  out  of  consumption  in  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire; 
and  establish  the  fact  that,  like  cotton  and  many  other  articles,  though  profit* 
able  at  the  port  of  trade,  they  are  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  transport*  ? 

It  would  be  erroneous  also  to  imagine,  that  the  present  prices  could  be 
maintained  in  Kiang-nan,  supposing  Han-keu  and  Nan-chang-fu,  the  great 
.inland  marts  of  trade,  were  supplied  from  a  port  in  that  province.  The  expense 
of  duties  and  carriage  from  Canton  to  Kiang-nan,  is  1  tale  8  mace ;  but  to 
Han-keu  it  is  only  1  tale  2  mace  per  piece.  Long-ells  must  therefore  be  dearer 
in  Kiang-nan  than  at  Han-keu.  Probably  the  lowest  price,  after  making  the 
necessary  allowance  of  profit  to  intermediate  dealers,  may  be  estimated  at  12 
tales  7  mace  per  piece  at  the  former  place,  and  12  tales  at  the  latter. 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  supply  of  Han-keu,  &c.,  must  proceed,  as  at 
present,  from  Canton,  unless  the  merchants  of  those  inland  cities  derive  the 
same  advantage  from  a  trade  with  Kiang-nan  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
receive  from  Canton.  But  even  supposing  one  half  of  tlie  transit  duty,  as  well 
as  carriage,  to  be  saved  by  the  opening  of  a  port  in  Kiang-nan,  still  long-elb 
must  fall  to  7  tales  5  mace  at  that  port,  to  enable  the  merchants  of  that  pro- 
vince to  supply  Han-keu,  &c.,  at  12  tales  per  piece.  And  should  an  additional 
duty  of  only  5  mace  per  piece  be  levied  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  tran- 
sit duty  between  Canton  and  Kiang-nan,  then  Kiang-nan  would  possess  no 
advantage  over  Canton  as  a  mart  for  the  supply  of  the  inland  provinces, 
though  considerable  gain  would  be  efi\>cted  on  the  woollens  for  the  supply  of 
its  own  consumption. 


(^  *  This  supposition  seems  to  have  been  realized,  m  some  degree,  since 
the  opening  of  the  trade.  In  1814-16,  the  long  ells  imported,  amounted  to 
tales  1,438,640,  or  dollars  1,998,111 ;  but  on  an  average,  from  1835-6  to  1837-8, 
the  annual  amount  (agreeably  to  the  Canton  Register),  was  dollars  490,533 : 
again,  the  whole  amount  of  woollens  for  the  first  period  was  dollars  3,933,384  ; 
and  for  the  second  only,  dollars  2,056,410 ;  thus  making  a  diminution  of  dollars 
1,507,578  on  long  ells,  and  369,396  on  other  woollens ;  or  total  falling  off  in  the 
importation  of  woollens,  dollars  1,876,947,  which,  at  4<.  Gd,  the  dollar,  would 
amount  to  422,319/.  But  this  is  only  an  additional  proof  of  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  Canton  as  an  emporium  for  the  distribution  of  imports  over  the 
Empire.  Moreover,  it  will  be  found  that  since  the  opening  of  the  trade^ 
the  great  increase  has  been  in  the  products  of  India,  as  cotton  and  opium, 
and  not  in  Britbh  manufactures.  At  the  same  time  the  importations  of  cotton 
yam  and  piece  goods  have  been  considerable ;  and  in  a  freer  intercourse  with 
Cliina,  would  doubtless  become  a  most  important  branch  of  our  trade. 

VOL.  VI.  O 
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FU-CHEW-FU\ 


The  city  of  Fu-chew-fu  is  situated  in  lat.  26*»  2'  N.,  Ion.  119* 
30'  E.,  in  the  province  of  Fo-kien.     The  distance  from  the  city  to 
the  probable  place  of  anchorage  is  about  thirty  miles.     Horsbnrg 
says  seven  leagues',  which  is  about  the  same  distance  as  from  Can- 
ton to  the  Second  Bar.     By  the  chart  in  the  Appendix,  the  port 
.appears  a  favourable  one,  and  contains  a  sufficient  depth  of  water 
for  the  largest  of  the  Company's  ships^.     Among  other  advantages 
which  this  city  possesses,  is  the  important  one  of  its  being  the  resi- 
dence, not  only  of  the  Fu-yen,  but  the  Tsong-tu,  or  viceroy,  who 
'presides  over  this  province  and  the  adjacent  one  of  Tche-kiang. 
*    The  sudden  removal  of  a  trade  of  great  magnitude  from  the 
channels  in  which  it  has  been  accustomed  to  flow  is  neither  easy 
nor  desirable.     But  never,  perhaps,   was  a  change  of  this  nature 
.proposed  presenting  fewer  difficulties,   or  apparently  less  pregnant 
with  risk  or  inconvenience,  than  that  of  the  removal  of  the  export 
trade  to  •  the  port  of  Fu-chew-fu.     It  is  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  district  where  the   principal  article  of 
export  is  grown  and  manufactured.     It  is  in  the  native  province  of 
the  merchants  or  factors  who  bring  this  article  to  Canton  5 — with 
whom  of  late  years  we  have  personally,  in  conjunction  with  the 
.  Hong  merchants,  entered  into  contracts  j — to  whom  we  have  annu- 
.ally  made  considerable  advances  of  money ; — and  who  are  conse- 
quently acquainted  with  our  manners,  customs,  and  mode  of  con- 
ducting business.     A  mutual  confidence  in  and  knowledge  of  eack 
others  character  and  resources  is  therefore  established ;  and  these 
people,  who  at  present  contract  to  bring  their  teas  to  Canton,  with 
all  the  inconveniences  of  a  tedious  route — partly  mountainous — suf- 
fering a  long  separation   from  their  homes   and    families,   would 
obviously  prefer  conveying  them  by  the  more  natural  and  easy  chan- 
.nels  of  Ftt-chew-fu,  where  such  inconveniences  would  be  avoided, 
and  consequent  deprivations  greatly  diminished ;  so  that,  if  it  were 
deemed  advisable,  the  necessary  arrangements  might  be  made  w{th 
these  people,  and  in  one  year  the  principal  part  of  the  export  trade 

*  Sec  Appendix  S.  *  Sec  Appendix  Sa. 

(^  *  This  port  lias  since  been  visited  by  Mr.  Lindsay  in  the  Amheist. 
He  states,  **  the  river  Min  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the  largest  burthen,  to 
within  ten  miles  of  the  toAvn,  perliaps  nearer.  Fii-chew-fn  is  also  a  more 
central  situation  than  Canton  for  the  dbtribution  of  British  woollen  manu- 
iactures."  lie  also  adds,  '^  the  passage  called  Woo-foo-mun  is  considered 
OS  forming  the  entrance  into  the  port,  though  the  anchorage  is  quite  as  good 
outside.** 
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Nor  would  the  expense  of  a  second  establishment  be  great.  The 
trade  of  Canton  will  be  comparatively  small.  The  imports  wonlA 
arrive  between  the  months  of  July  and  September }  and  eveti  allows 
ing  that  any  favourable  circumstances,  occasioned  by  the  removal  of 
the  trade  to  Fo-kien,  should  enable  the  green  teas  to  be  brought  to 
Oanton  six  weeks  sooner  than  ordinary,  still  they  could  not  be 
finally  shipped  before  the  first  of  January.  Thus  the  length  of  time 
the  ships  must  unavoidably  remain  at  Canton,  together  with  the 
smallness  of  the  trade,  would  enable  the  business  of  tbc  season  to  be 
managed  by  a  few  persons. 

Ships  bound  to  Fu-chew-fu  ought  i^-^t  to  come  up  the  China  seas 
after  the  middle  of  August,  to  insure  a  direct  passage  through  the 
Straits  of  Formosa.  At  that  season  of  the  year,  ships  sailing  to 
Macao  would  make  the  eastern  part  of  the  Macclesfield  Bank.  The 
course  from  thence  to'^he  parallel  of  Macao  in  a  passage  to  Fte» 
chew-fu,  lies  as  much  to  the  eastward  of  north,  as  the  course  to* 
Macao  is  westward  of  north — say  the  one  is  N.N.El.,  and  the  other 
N.N.W. : — then,  with  a  southerly  wind,  the  time  required  to  sail  to 
that  parallel  would  be  the  same  in  both  cases ;  and  the  difference  of 
passage  from  this  parallel  to  Fu-chew-fu  could  not  occupy  more  than 
two  or  three  days ;  for  the  voyage  from  Macao  to  Fu-chew-fu  ha* 
often  been  performed  by  ships  in  three  or  four  days,  which  is  nearl|^ 
double  the  distance  *. 

The  black  teas  would  arrive  at  Fu-chew-fu  from  the  months  of 
September  to  November,  so  that  the  whole  fleet  might  be  ready 
again  for  sea  by  the  first  of  December.  They  consequently  would 
arrive  and  sail  at  the  finest  season  of  the  year ;  and  as  the  whole 
business  of  both  ports  would  be  completed  by  the  month  of  January^ 
there  would  be  a  saving  of  time,  and  consequently  of  expense. 

I  shall  now  estimate  the  saving  that  would  arise  on  the  carriage 
of  black  tea  to  the  port  of  Fu-chew-fu.  The  teas  that  go  from  Fo- 
kien  to  Canton  are  brought  almost  entirely  by  inland  conve3rance 

1  Captain  Ross,  of  the  Hononrable  Company's  ship  Discovery,  engaged  in 
tlie  survey  of  the  China  seas,  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  intervals  until  the  end 
of  September  when  the  winds  are  southerly  for  many  days,  and  would  enable 
ships  to  proceed  to  the  northward,  in  case  they  had  been  obliged  to  put  into 
Pack-sa-ho,  Lam-ho,  Amoy,  or  other  ports  short  of  Fu-chew-fu,  during  an 
easterly  gale,  which  usually  blows  from  three  to  five  days  without  intermission. 
He  also  observes,  that  he  has  seen  junks  bound  to  Chu-san  still  prosecuting^ 
without  apprehension,  their  voyage  along  the  coast  about  the  end  of  August^ 
which  has  led  him  to  conclude  they  must  hare  wmtherly  winds  firequeetly  in 
September  to  carry  them  up. 
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through  the  province  of  KiaDg-8ee^  The  journey  generally  occupies 
forty  days,  and  sometimes  two  months.  The  distance  Is  about  760 
miles  I  and  the  expense  of  transport,  exclusive  of  duties,  is  three 
tales,  six  mace,  and  five  candareens  per  pecul*. 

Such  as  are  brought  by  sea,  which  are  very  few^,  are  transported 
down  the  river  Min,  and  in  eight  days  they  arrive  at  the  city  of  Fu- 
chew-fu.  The  distance  from  the  tea  districts  to  this  city  is  about 
240  miles,  and  the  ^expense  about  four  mace  three  candareens  per 
pecul.  The  difference  of  expense  therefore  between  these  two  routes 
would  be  three  tales  two  mace — a  saving  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the 
present  cost  of  the  tea  to  the  Chinese  Hong  merchants  at  Canton. 
The  exports  of  black  tea  being  152,374  peculs,  the  saving  in  carriage 
alone  would  amount,  at  three  tales  two  mace  per  pecul,  to  tales 
487,597«  or  162,532/.  per  annum*.  Such  is  the  advantage  of  this 
port. 

There  are,  however,  savings  on  other  items,  and  those  consider- 
able, whose  precise  amount  cannot  be  estimated — such  as  the  tea- 
men*s  personal  expenses ;  — those  of  their  clerks  and  others  attending 
the  boats ; — loss  of  time,  and  loss  of  comfort  in  being  separated  so 
far  from  their  homes  and  families ; — the  expense  of  transporting 
dollars  from  Canton  to  the  amount  at  least  of  2,500,000  per  annum 
QU  the  Company *s  account  alone  ; — interest  of  money  at  a  high  rate; 
— and  damage  of  goods.  All  these  expenses  fall  either  directly  or 
indirectly  on  the  price  of  tea,  and  would  be  greatly  diminished  by 
the  Company's  dealing  near  the  spot  where  the  principal  article  of 
export  is  grown  and  manufactured. 

Besides  these  several  savings  on  tea,  the  great  accession  of  wealth 
that  would  accrue  to  Fu*chew-fu  from  its  becoming  an  emporium  of 
the  trade,  would  occasion  throughout  the  province  of  Fo-kien  a  con- 
siderable and  almost  immediate  increased  consumption  of  every 
article  of  European  produce.  Nor  would  this  increase  be  a  mere 
transfer  of  consumption  from  Canton  3  for  however  much  the  pre* 
sent  prosperity  of  that  part  of  the  empire  may  be  ascribed  to  its 
long  connexion  with  the  foreign  trade,  yet  as  it  is  simply  the  empo- 

*  gee  Appendix  Q.  "  See  Appendix  Q  c. 

'  Why  the  Chinese  bring  so  few  teas  by  sea  is  explained  in  the  Appendix 
Q  a.  It  may  be  stated  to  arise  from  the  bad  construction  of  their  vessel^  igno- 
vance  of  insurance,  and  perhaps  a  natural  timidity  of  character,  added  to  an 
aversion  to  the  sea. 

.  ^  *  The  quantity  shipped  for  two  yean,  from  July  1836  to  1838,  would 
make  the  annual  quantity,  peculs  209,824,  which,  at  tales  3*2  per  peool^  would 
produce  a  saving  of  tales  650,454,  or,  at  6s^  8d,  the  tale,  216,818/.  per  annum. 
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rium^  and  not  the  seat  of  consumption  of  more  than  one*sixth  part 
jof  the  woollens,  nor  the  place  of  growth  or  mannftictare  of  any  of 
the  exports,  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  trade  has  been  prin* 
cipally  important  in  determining  a  quantity  of  capital,  talent,  and 
domestic  industry  to  the  province,  which  is  now  altogether  indepen^ 
dent  of  foreigners.  New  manufactures  may  have  risen  up  owing, 
indeed,  their  origin  to  the  increased  wealth  of  the  province  derived 
from  foreign  trade,  but  which  have  now  taken  too  firm  a  root  to  be 
materially  affected  by  its  removal.  Some  diminution  of  consump- 
tion must  take  place,  though  not  to  the  extent  of  the  increase  likdy 
to  be  produced  at  Fu-chew-fu. 

The  increase  of  the  trade,  therefore,  at  a  second  port  would  be 
real,  and  not  merely  a  transfer  of  consumption ;  and  in  whatever 
degree  our  trade  may  have  nursed  and  reared  up  new  domestic 
industry  at  Canton,  the  habits,  the  taste,  and  dispositions  of  the 
people  being  everywhere  the  same,  similar  effects  would  be  produced 
at  any  port  to  which  the  trade  may  be  removed. 

If  some  articles  of  the  Company's  and  private  imports,  such  m 
Bombay  cotton,  lead,  iron,  tin,  betel-nut,  &c.,  seem  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  Canton,  it  is  not  that  this  province  favours  their 
consumption  more  than  any  other  of  the  empire,  but  merely  from 
its  being  the  only  port  open  to  Europeans,  and  that  such  articles 
will  not  pay  the  expense  of  transport  to  other  provinces.  Much  of 
the  Bengal  cotton  is  already  manufactured  in  the  province  of  Fo- 
kien ;  and  as  the  Bombay  cotton  is  principally  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cloths  for  the  pour,  and  other  inferior  purposes,  it  is 
evidently  equally  suited  to  general  consumption. 

Fo-kien  is  a  more  favourable  place  than  Canton  for  the  intro- 
duction of  lead.  I  find,  by  particular  inquiry,  that  the  whole  of  the 
lead  of  which  the  tea-canisters  for  the  black  tea  are  made,  has  for 
some  years  been  procured  from  Han-keu  in  Hou-quang, — not  from 
any  particular  excellence  of  quality,  but  because  the  expense  of 
transport  from  Han-keu  to  the  tea  country  is  considerably  less  than 
from  Canton.  The  cost  at  Han-keu  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Company*s  lead  in  the  country  market  at  Canton,  and  the 
expense  of  transport  to  the  tea  country  is  about  one  tale  three  mace 
per  pecul.  But  the  expense  of  transport  from  Fu-chew-fu  would  be 
only  one  tale  per  pecul ;  consequently  it  might  be  procured  cheaper 
from  Fu-chew-fu  than  either  from  Canton  or  Han-keu.  The  quan- 
tity of  canisters  annually  made  in  the  tea  country  may  be  estimated 
at  500,000,  which,  at  five  catties  per  canister,  would  amount  to 
25,000  peculs  of  lead.  The  importation  of  1814-15  amounted  to 
less  than  5,000  peculs. 
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With  respect  to  iron,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  iR^hether  un- 
wrought  iron  ever  can  become  an  advantageous  article  of  import^ 
though  some  articles  of  wrought  iron  may.  If  any  provinces  favour 
its  introduction,  it  can  only  be  such  as  have  no  mines.  But  Canton 
is  well  supplied  with  iron,  and  even  lead,  from  mines  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  city.  There  does  not  then  appear  much  reason 
to  imagine,  that  iron  would  find  a  less  favourable  sale  in  the  pro* 
Tince  of  Fo-kien  than  in  Canton. 

Tin,  betel-nut,  rattans,  and  other  articles  of  Strait*s  produce, 
already  find  a  considerable  consumption  in  Fo-kien,  where  they  are 
carried  by  junks  or  vessels  belonging  to  that  province. 

The  remaining  articles,  as  opium,  woollens,  skins,  pearls,  Beche 
de  Mer,  birds'  nests,  spice,  pepper,  and  sandal  wood,  also  find  a  sale 
in  Fo-kien  :  and  these  being  articles  capable  of  bearing  the  expense 
of  transport  to  distant  provinces,  Fu*chew-fu,  from  its  proximity  to 
the  city  of  Hang-chew-fu,  and  province  of  Kiang-nan~the  great 
seat  of  population  and  wealth,  as  well  as  point  of  union  of  the  great 
rivers  and  canals  of  the  country — is  more  favourably  situated  than 
Canton  for  the  diffusion  of  these  articles  over  the  empire. 

Thus,  as  no  additional  expense  would  be  incurred  for  the  carriage 
of  goods  to  any  of  the  principal  marts  of  trade,  the  great  saving  will 
arise  on  black  teas,  which  has  already  been  shown  to  amount  in 
boat-hire  alone  to  tales  487,597,  or  162,532/.  per  annum;  to  which 
must  be  added  the  other  great  savings  on  tea  before  enumerated*,  the 
profits  arising  from  increased  consumption  of  imports,  and  any 
saving  that  may  be  made  in  the  transport  of  woollens  and  other 
goods  to  Hang-chew-fu  ;  from  which  must  be  deducted  the  expense 
of  a  second  establishment,  and  double  port  charges  upon  such  ships 
as  sail  to  two  ports. 

Supposing  then  the  port  of  Fu-chew-fu  to  be  obtained,  a  saving 
would  there  ensue  which  is  not  attainable  at  any  other  port  in 
China  -,  and  whatever  contingent  advantages  may  render  other  ports 
desirable,  stHl  these  advantages  can  never  lessen  the  importance  of 
the  port  of  Fu-chew-fu. 

The  advantages  also  to  be  derived  from  the  change  here  proposed 
are  not  remote  and  speculative,  but  immediate  and  real;  and  whatever 
errors  may  have  entered  into  this  investigation,  I  feel  fully  confident 

t^  *  Now  amounting  to  216,818/.  per  annum,  on  boat  hire  alone ;  and  seeing 
the  daily  increasing  consumption  of  tcafix>m  tlie  increase  of  population  at  home, 
and  the  vast  extension  and  rapidly  increasing  prosperity  of  our  colonies,  the 
total  savings  here  alluded  to  may  fairly  be  estimated  at  not  much  Um  than 
300,000/.  per  annum/ 
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that  the  result  will  be  nearly  the  same,  and  most  important  in  its 
consequences  to  the  Company's  and  British  interests. 

Nor  arc  the  obstacles  to  the  opening  of  a  second  port  relatii'ely 
to  the  Chinese  of  a  nature  insurmountable.  Perhaps  it  might  not 
be  difficult  to  show  that  a  change  would  be  mutually  beneficial;  and 
whatever  may  have  been  said  of  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  these 
people,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  are  so  bigoted  to  forms  as 
to  sacrifice  even  their  smallest  interests  where  a  change  seems  to 
involve  no  radical  injury  to  their  institutionsr  They  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  trade^  if  it  can  be  carried  on  peaceably ;  and  nothing  caa 
appear  more  reasonable  on  our  part,  or  more  intelligible  to  them, 
than  our  wishing  to  carry  it  on  where  we  can  purchase  the  articles 
we  require  the  cheapest. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  speculate  upon  this  subject  | 
but  merely  to  elicit  inquiry  as  to  what  port  would  be  the  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  Company's  interests,  should  we  ever  have  it  in  our  power 
to  choose. 

Objections  to  Ports  previously  named. 

Amoy  is  a  most  extensive  and  beautiful  port,  so  free  from  dan- 
gers that  ships  may  sail  in  and  out  without  pilots.  The  principal 
danger  is  a  rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  There  is  no  river, 
however,  of  any  magnitude  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  which  comma* 
nicates  either  with  the  tea  country  or  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
The  teas  that  are  brought  to  Amoy  are  chiefly  transported  down  the 
river  Min  to  Fu-chcw-fu,  and  are  carried  by  porters  a  great  part  of 
the  way  to  Amoy.  It  consequently  is  a  less  favourable  situation 
than  Fu-chew-fu*. 

Ning-po  is  also  an  excellent  harbour ;  but  as  the  teas  must  cross 
the  mountains  of  Fo-kien,  either  by  the  route  of  Tsong-ngan,  or 
Pu-ching,  it  is  obviously  also  a  less  favourable  situation  than  Fu- 
chew-fu. 

i^  *  The  importance  of  Amoy  is  exaggerated  by  nautical  men,  who  are 
naturally  struck  v/\i\\  the  great  comniodiousncss  of  the  port ;  but  they  arc  not 
sufficiently  well  informed  of  its  disadvantages  as  a  commercial  emporium. 
The  writer  of  this  memoir  once  spent  about  a  fortnight  at  this  port,  and 
f  aw  fleets  of  thirty  and  forty  small  vessels  or  junks,  sailing  in  and  oat  daily, 
which  induced  him  to  think  it  was  a  place  of  great  trade ;  but  on  a  cloeer 
examination,  it  was  foimd  timt  often  the  same  fleets  which  entered  the  port  in 
the  evening  sailed  out  again  in  the  mommg,  which  led  him  to  conclude  that  the 
port  was  employed  more  as  a  place  of  shelter  tluin  a  port  of  trade.  He  docs 
not,  however,  mean  to  deny  that  Amoy  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade^  e6p> 
ciaUy  with  Formosa,  in  rice* 
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Of  all  ports  to  the  northward,  that  of  Chusaii  has  of  late  years 
been  deemed  the  most  advantageously  situated  for  the  Company's 
trade.  If  preferred  from  any  idea  of  security,  it  is  not  security  of 
person  or  property  that  is  meant,  but  security  against  insult — a  kind 
of  security  that  implies  power  of  defence  ;  but  power  is  surely  the 
last  privilege  that  a  jealous  and  suspicious  people  are  ever  likely  to 
grant  to  foreigners.  It  may  be  wrested  from  them — so  might  a 
settlement  on  the  main,  which  would  be  still  more  advantageous,  if 
there  be  anything  in  a  settlement  really  desirable.  Examine  the 
country  to  the  eastward  of  the  Grand  Canal  in  that  part  of  Kiang- 
nan  which  lies  between  the  city  of  Hang-chew-fu  and  the  river 
Yang-tse-kiang  ', — mark  how  it  is  intersected  with  canals,  rivers,  and 
lakes; — would  an  island  be  more  defensible?  Examine  also  the 
land  that  lies  between  the  river  Min,  near  the  city  of  Fu-chew-fu  in 
Fo-kien,  and  an  arm  of  the  sea  to  the  southward  of  that  river — it  is 
almost  an  island.  Observe  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  same 
river,  and  the  peninsulated  form  of  the  land  that  projects  into  the 
sea.  If  Chusan  be  thought  desirable  purely  on  commercial  prin- 
ciples, it  evidently  must  be  less  so  than  Fu-chew-fu*. 

With  respect  to  Formosa  and  Cochin-China,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  whatever  at  present  prevents  the  teas  being  brought  to  Canton 
in  junks,  would  form  a  similar  impediment  to  any  port  where  the 
Chinese  junks  or  vessels  go  by  sea ;  and  if  we  would  overcome  this 
impediment,  we  must  pay  for  it  accordingly.  If  the  teas  are  in  fact 
brought  by  land  to  Canton,  and  not  by  sea,  it  is  obvious  that  when 
all  the  risks  and  fears  are  calculated,  the  sea  conveyance  is  more 
expensivef. 

(^  *  The  takiug  actual  possession  of  the  Island  of  Chusan,  or  forming  a 
settlement  on  the  main  land,  was  not  contemplated  when  the  above  was 
written ;  because,  however  vexatious  and  embarrassing  the  position  of 
foreigners  in  China  had  been  up  to  that  period,  the  security  of  their  persons 
and  property  had  always  been  respected  :  but  the  unprecedented  proceedings  of 
the  Chinese  authorities  under  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  evidently  show  that  an 
efficient  guarantee  in  these  respects  will  be  absolutely  necessary  in  future* 
either  by  an  exclusive  locality,  or  by  a  solemn  treaty  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. 

(^  f  This  was  written  before  the  shipments  by  sea  were  interdicted  by  the 
Chinese  government. 
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APPENDIX. 


Yano-T8b-^iang. 

(A)  The  Yang-tse-klang  runs  from  west  to  east,  rising  in  tlm 
mountains  belonging  to  the  country  of  theTu-fan,  in  about  the  tbirtjr- 
third  degree  of  north  latitude.  It  receives  different  names,  according 
to  the  different  places  it  passes  through  j  and  dividing  into  several 
branches,  forms  a  great  many  islands  full  of  rushes,  which  serve  as 
fuel  for  the  cities  round  about  it  It  consists  of  two  distinct  brancbeSj 
which,  separating  from  each  other  about  eighty  miles,  flow  in  % 
parallel  direction  to  the  southward  for  the  space  of  seventy  milea,^ 
and  then  unite  between  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  degr^efi 
of  north  latitude,  just  at  the  boundaries  of  the  twoprovincef  of  Yun- 
nan and  Se-tchuen ;  then  striking  off  to  the  N.E.  directly  through 
the  latter  of  these  provinces,  collecting  the  waters  of  the  numeroua 
rivers  that  descend  toward  it,  from  that  and  another  province  calle4 
Qtuei-cbew  ^  it  continues  in  this  direction  about  600  miles,  and  then 
enters  the  province  of  Hou-quang,  in  the  thirty-first  degree  of  nortli 
latitude.  Through  this  last  province  it  takes  a  serpentine  course, 
and  receives  the  waters  of  the  several  lakes  with  which  this  part  of 
the  country  abounds.  Leaving  Hou-quang  it  skirts  the  northern 
part  of  the  province  of  Kiang-see,  and  with  a  little  inclination  from 
the  east  towards  the  north,  its  copious  stream  glides  smoothly 
through  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  and  is  disembogued  into  the  sea 
which  bounds  China  to  the  east,  in  the  thirty-second  degree  of  north 
latitude.  It  is  both  broad  and  deep,  and  the  Chinese  have  a  com- 
mon saying,  "  That  the  sea  is  without  a  shore,  and  the  Kiang  with- 
out a  bottom/*  Its  breadth  at  the  city  of  Kyeu-kiang-fu,  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-see,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  ^  and  though  this  city  is 
distant  about  three  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  yet  the  tide  ebbs  an4 
flows  here  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon  K  It  flows  through  the 
richest  and  most  fertile  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  upon  its  banks 
are  situated  the  ancient  capital  of  Nankin,  the  city  of  Vu-chang-fu 
or  Han-keu,  one  of  the  great  marts'  of  the  empire,  and  many  other 

>  Extracts  from  Du  Halde  and  Barrow. 

'  This  assertion  is  the  result  of  accurate  inquiry,  and  agrees  with  Di)  Halde 
and  other  authorities. 
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famous  cities,  notable  fur  the  extent  of  their  population  and  impor- 
tance of  their  trade.  Mr.  Barrow  makes  the  whole  length  of  this 
river  about  2200  miles. 

Yellow  River. 

(B)  The  Yellow  River,  though  exceedingly  large,  is  not  very  navi- 
gable, it  being  almost  impossible  to  sail  up  it  without  a  strong  as  well 
as  a  fair  wind.  Sometimes  it  makes  great  havoc  with  places  through 
which  it  pasi^es,  where,  breaking  its  banks,  it  suddenly  overflows  the 
country,  and  lays  whole  villages  and  cities  under  water.  The  sources 
of  this  river  are  formed  by  two  lakes,  situated  amongst  the  same 
range  of  mountains  in  which  the  Yang-tse-kiang  takes  its  rise* 
They  lie  in  about  thirty-five  degrees  of  north  latitude  to  the  west- 
ward of  Pekin,  in  that  part  of  Tartary  known  by  the  name  of 
Koko-nor.  The  river  after  having  passed  through  this  division  of 
Tartary,  runs  for  a  while  along  the  side  of  the  great  wall,  and  then 
taking  a  sweep  round  the  lands  of  the  Ortos  Tartars,  re-enters  China, 
between  the  provinces  of  Shan-see  and  Shen-see,  and  enters  Ho-nan 
in  the  same  parallel  from  whence  it  sprang.  After  running  through 
the  northern  part  of  this  province  and  that  of  Kiang-nan,  in  a  course 
due  east,  it  discharges  its  immense  volume  into  the  sea,  to  which 
it  gives  its  name.  This  circuit  is  fully  equal  to  an  extent  of  2150 
miles\ 

"  Thus  these  two  great  China  rivers,  taking  their  sources  in  the 
same  mountains,  passing  almost  close  to  each  other  in  a  particular 
spot,  separating  afterwards  to  the  distance  of  fifteen  degrees  of 
latitude,  finally  discharge  themselves  into  the  same  sea,  within  two 
degrees  of  each  other,  comprehending  within  their  grasp  a  tract  of 
land  of  above  1 000  miles  in  length,  which  they  contribute  generally 
to  fertilize  and  enrich,  though  by  extraordinary  accidents  occasioning 
unusual  torrents,  they  may  do  injury  in  particular  instances.  This 
tract  includes  the  principal  portion  of  the  Chinese  empire  in  ancient 
times,  and  lies  in  that  part  of  the  temperate  zone,  which»  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  Asia,  has  been  the  scene  where  the  most  celebrated 
characters  have  existed,  and  the  most  brilliant  actions  have  been 
performed  that  history  has  transmitted  to  posterity*.'* 

Su-CnEw-Fu. 

(C)  "The  city  of  Su-chew-fu  is  the  capital  of  the  eastern 
division  of  Kiang-nan  and  residence  of  a  Fu-yen  or  viceroy.     It  is 

*  Extracts  from  Du  Halde'and  Mr.  Earrow,  *  Staunton. 
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one  of  the  moat  beautiful  and  pleatant  cities  in  «U  Chiiuu  Tte 
Europeans  who  have  seen  it  compare  it  to  Venice.  One  may  pass 
through  the  streets  here  both  by  water  and  land  $  the  branches  of 
the  river  and  canals  ,are  almost  all  capable  of  bearing  the  largest 
baricsy  which  may  even  sail  through  the  city,  and  arrive  at  the  sea  in 
two  days  at  most  This  city,  like  Hang-chew-fu,  in  the  province  ot 
Tche-kiang,  is  properly  a  city  of  pleasure  |  it  wants  nothing  that  can 
contribute  to  make  life  delightful\"  ''The  fleet  of  the  embassy 
under  Lord  Macartney  was  nearly  three  hours  in  passing  thk 
suburbs,  before  they  arrived  at  the  city  walls,  under  which  was  drawn 
an  innumerable  number  of  vesseUu  In  one  ship  builders  yard  were 
sixteen  ships ^upon  the  stocks  close  to  each  other,  each  of  the  burden 
ai  about  200  tons.  The  houses  of  the  city  were  well  built  and  hand* 
somely  decorated.  The  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  were  clad  in 
silk,  appeared  cheerful  and  prosperous ;  though  it  was  understood 
that  they  still  regretted  the  removal  of  the  court  from  Nankin,  in 
their  neighbourhood,  which  had  formerly)  been  the  cq>ital  of  the 
empirew  Nothing,  indeed,  but  very  strong  political  considerationa 
could  have  induced  the  sovereign  to  prefer  the  northern  regions  of 
Pe*tche-lee,  on  the  confines  of  Tartary,  to  this  part  of  his  dominions^ 
on  which  all  the  advantages  of  climate,  soil,  and  productions  have 
been  lavished  by  nature  with  an  unsparing  hand )  and  where  nature 
itself  has  been  improved  by  industry  and  ingenuity'«*' 

Hang-Chew-Fu. 

'  (D)  The  city  of  Hang-chew-fu  is  described  by  Sir  Creoige 
Staunton  "  as  being  situated  beween  the  basin  of  the  Grand  Canal 
and  the  river  Tien-tang-kiang,  which  flows  into  the  sea  about  sixty 
miles  eastward  of  this  city.  The  tide,  when  full,  increases  the  width 
of  this  river  about  four  miles,  opposite  to  the  city.  At  low  water, 
there  is  a  fine  level  strand  near  two  miles  broad,  which  extends 
towards  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Groods  are  shipped  and 
unshipped  by  means  of  waggons,  with  four  wheels  to  each,  placed 
in  a  line,  and  forming  a  convenient  pier,  which  is  easily  lengthened 
or  shortened,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  number  of  waggons, 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  vessels  from  the  shore.  Between 
the  river  and  the  basin  of  the  canal  there  is  no  water  communica- 
tion. All  the  merchandise  therefore,  brought  by  sea  into  the  river 
from  the  southward,  as  well  as  whatever  comes  from  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  Tche-kiang   and  Fo-kien,   (to  which  might  have  been 

'  Extracts  from  Du  Halde.  '  Staunton. 
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added  the  provinces  of  Kiang^see  and  Qnang-tong}^  must  bt  laiided 
at  this  city  in  their  way  to  the  northward:  a  circuoistaace  whi^ 
renders  Hang-chew-fu  the  general  emporium  for  all  arttdei  that  pass 
between  the  northern  and  southern  provinces.  The  population  iM, 
Indeed^  immense  j  and  is  supposed  to  be  not  very  inferior  to  that  of 
Pekin.  The  chief  streets  consist  entirely  of  shops  and  warehouses ; 
many  not  inferior  to  the  most  splendid  of  the  kind  in  London***  Mr* 
Barrow  observes  that  in  most  of  the  shops  were  exposed  to  view 
'silks  of  different  manufactures,  dyed  cottons  and  nankeens,  and  a 
great  variety  of  English  broad-doth,  chiefly,  however,  blue  and 
scarlet ;  and  also  a  quantity  of  peltry,  intended  for  the  norihem 
market.  In  some  of  these  shops  there  were  not  fewer  than  ten  or 
twelve  persons  serving  behind  the  counter.**  The  Chinese  have  a 
proverbial  expression,  *'  That  heaven  is  above,  but  Su-chew  and 
Hang-chew  are  the  paradise  below.*'  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Tche-kiang,  and  the  residence  of  the  Fu-yen«  It  produces  move 
silk  than  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire  $  and  no  less  than 
60,000  workmen  of  this  article  are  employed  within  the  wails  of 
the  city\ 

Vu-Chang  Fu,  or  Han-Keu. 

(E)  The  town  of  Han-keu,  situated  in  the  northern  division  of 
the  province  of  Hou-quang,  commonly  called  HU'pe,  ranks  next  th^ 
cities  of  Hang-chew-fu  and  Su-chew-fu,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Chinese  at  Canton,  as  a  place  of  trade,  both  as  it  concerns  European 
and  Chinese  merchandise.  This  town  may  be  considered  as  forming 
part  of  the  suburbs  of  the  cities  of  Hang-yang-fu  and  yu-chang46, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  rivers  Han  and  Vang-tsi^-kiaBg. 
Du  Halde  gives  the  following  description  of  these  cities.  **The  dtjr 
of  Vu-chang-fu  is,  as  it  were,  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  eikipil«>  aM 
the  place  from  whence  it  is  the  easiest  to  keep  a  communiciitibn  wUh 
the  rest  of  the  provinces.  This  city,  in  conjun(^tion  ^ith  Han^ 
yang  (which  is  separated  from  it  only  by  the  river  Yang-tse-kiang, 
and  the  little  river  Han)  forms  the  most  populous  and  frequented 
place  in  all  China.  The  city  itself  may  be  compared  in  size  io  PiiHs. 
Hang-yang  (one  of  whose  suburbs  extends  to  the  point  where  the 
river  Han  and  Yang-tse-kiang  meet)  is  not  inferior  to  the  nybit 
populous  cities  of  France,  such,  for  instance,  as  Lyons  or  Rouen  '^ 
add  to  this  an  incredible  number  of  great  and  small  barks,  part  of 
which  are  spread  along  the  Kiang  and  part  along  the  Han,  for 

'  Du  Halde. 
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above  two  leagues  together.  There  are  Ae^r  reckoned  leas  tha& 
eight  or  ten  thousand  vessels  in  this  place^  some  hnndfeds  of  whicii 
are  as  long  and  high  in  the  sides  as  most  of  those  that  lie  at  Nantet. 
Certainly  were  one  only  to  consider  the  forest  of  masts  arranged  along 
the  Yang-tse-kiang,  which,  in  this  place,  though  at  least  a  hundred 
and  fifty  leagues  from  the  sea,  is  three  miles  broAd>  and  deep  enough 
to  carry  the  biggest  ships,  he  would  have  reason  ettH^Ugh  to  be  sll^- 
prised  ;  but  should  he,  from  an  eminence>  view  that  vast  extent  of 
ground,  covered  over  with  houses^  he  would  either  tiot  believe  liih 
eyes,  or  own  that  he  saw  the  finest  proqieci  in  the  vKirld/* 

Nan-Chang-Fu. 

(F)  The  city  of  Nan-chang-fu,  the  capital  of  Kiang-see,  is 
situated  a  few  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  great  lakeof  Pb-yan|^ 
which,  after  collecting  the  waters  of  the  several  rivers  of  Kiang-sc^ 
empties  itself  into  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  contributes  in  no  smatt 
degree  to  the  magnitude  of  that  river.  That  which  rendeM  ttlli 
city  a  place  of  so  great  trade  is  its  proximity  to  this  lake  and  the 
canals  and  rivers,  by  which  it  may  be  entered  <m  every  side.  Tlie 
chief  trade  consists  in  china  ware,  which  is  manufiactured  at,  and 
brought  from,  the  famous  town  of  Tchin-te-king.  It  is  here  where 
the  porcelain,  so  celebrated  over  Europe  for  its  beauty  and  dura»» 
bility,  is  made  i  and  which  town,  Du  Halde  observes>  is  as  large  wM 
as  populous  as  most  of  the  principal  cities  in  China,  being  reckoned 
to  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants\ 

Kyeu-Ktang-Fu. 

The  city  of  Kyeu-kiang-fu  is  a  plaee  of  considerable  trade*  It  is 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  near  the  place 
where  the  lake  of  Po-yang  communicates  with  that  river.  It  is  the 
rendezvous  of  all  barks  that  go  and  come  from  the  other  cities  of  the 
province,  as  well  as  those  of  Kiang-nan  and  Hou-quang.  The  river 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad  at  this  ^place,  and  the  tide  here 
regularly  ebbs  andfiows  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  although 
ita  distance  from  the  sea  is  computed  by  Du  Halde  to  be  one  hun- 
dred French  leagues,  or  two  hundred  and  eighty  British  miles'. 

Chang-Sha-Fu. 

Chang-Sha-Fn,  the  capital  of  the  southern  division  of  Hou-quang, 
which  the  Chinese  call  Hou-nan,  is  also  a  place  of  great  trade.     It 

>  Extracts  fhaa  Du  HaUe^  '  Ibid. 
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stands  on  the  Heng-kiang,  which  communicates  with  the  great  lake 
of  Tong-ting-hu»  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang^ 

Woollens. 

(6)     It  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  an  accurate  account  can  be 

given  of  the  quantity  of  woollens  consumed  in  each  province.    The 

annexed  statements,  however,  furnished  hy  diflPerent  persons,  mark 

a  considerable  coincidence  ;  and  may  be  deemed  a  sufficiently  near 

approximation  to  truth  to  answer  all  purposes  of  the  present  inquiry. 

The  quantity  imported  is  somewhat  exaggerated  in  the  account  A, 

but  not  much,  as  it  was  grounded  upon  the   importations  prior  to 

season  IS  14- 15. 

ACCOUNT  B*. 

B.Cloth,  L^U*.      Cam. 

Kiang^ian   8,000.  .40,000. .  10,000 

Kiang^ee 800..  40,000..  10.000 

Hnpe,  or  Han-kou*,  1 ,000 . .  50,000 . .   1 ,000 

Hu-nan*  600. .10,000..      ffOO 

Se-tchuen 500.. 10,000..  1,000 

Quaiig-see,    \   2,000 ..  80,000 . .  2,000 

Quang-tong, ) 


ACCOUNT  A. 

B.Cloth.  L.EUm.   Cam. 

Pe-tche-lee 1,000. .  4,000. .    300 

Shen-«eo 

Shan-Aee 100..  6,000..    300 

Shan-tung 700..  5,000..    300 

Kiang-uan  5,000.. 40,000.. 8,100 

Tcbe-kiang   700..  10,000..    600 

Fo-kien  700..  6,000..    600 

Kiang-see    400.. 30,000..  1,000 

Hu-pe,  or  Han-keii* . .  500 . .  60,000 . .  1 ,000 

Hu-nan*  300..  10,000..  1,000 

Se.tchuen  600..  6,000..    600 

Quey-chew 100..  3,000..    100 

Yunnan 200..  3,000..    100 

Quang^see  100..  4,000..    800 

Quang-tong 2,600 . .  24,000 . .  4,000 


12,800  198,000  18,000 


12,800  180,000    24,500 


The  quantity  imported  in  1814-15  amounted  to— Broad  Cloth,  8,600;  Long  ElU,  179,000, 

Camleto,  20,000  Pieces. 

*  Hou-quang.  4  In  the  Account  B  it  ia  obserred,  that  the  whole  of  Uie  woollena 

ftre  sent  to  the  above-mentioned  places,  in  the  proportions  there  noticed,  whence  they  tm 
spread  orer  the  empire ;  and  that  the  remainder  are  consumed  at  Canton,  which  may  bj 
estimated  as  above. 

The  woollens  for  Kiang-nan  and  Tche-kiang  in  the  preceding 
accounts,  A  and  B,  pass  by  the  route  of  Hang-chew-fu»  where  they 
are  obliged'to  be  landed  and  re-shipped.  Those  for  Kiang-nan  pro- 
ceed on  to  the  city  of  Su-cbew-fu,  and  are,  I  imagine,  principally 
consumed  in  that  city,  and  in  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  eastern 
division  of  Kiang-nan,  north  of  Su-chew-fu  and  south  of  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang.  A  few  may  find  their  way  to  the  northern  provinces,  but 
not  many.     The  quantity  necessary  for  the  supply  of  this  district, 

*  Extracts  from  Du  Holde. 
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which  may  be  considered  as  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang,  may  be  estimated  at  35,000  pieces^  leaving  15,000  pieces 
for  Kiang-nan  south  of  Su-chew-fu  and  the  province  of  Tche-kiang» 
connected  with  the  trade  of  Hang-chew-fu.  The  consumption  of 
long-ells  in  Kiang-see  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  firom  10,000 
to  1 5,000  pieces.  The  surplus  quantity  in  the  accounts  A  and  B  must 
therefore  be  intended  for  the  western  division  of  Kiang-nan^  the 
jeastern  division  of  the  same  province  north  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang, 
Shan-tung,  Shan-see,  and  Fe-tche-lee.  The  expense  of  transport 
from  Canton  to  Nan-chang-fu  being  less  than  from  Canton  to  Hang- 
chew-fu,  accounts  for  the  supply  of  these  places  proceeding  by  the 
former  route. 

Supposing  then  the  importation  of  long  ells  to  be  180,000 
pieces,  the  consumption  of  the  under-mentioned  places  may  be 
estimated  as  follows : — 

Bban-tong,  Shan-eee,  and  Pe-tche-lee 20,000,  or  one-ninth  n 

Kianfi^nan,southof Su-chew-fu,Tche-kiang, and)  ^^^^^  .„f 

p  *.     *  ^  *'       1 20,000,— one-ninth  M 

Canton  and  Quang-sce  30,000,— onendxthj 

Trade  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  110,000, —three-fifths. 

Pieces,  180,000 

Even  admitting  the  consumption  of  broad  cloth  and  camlets  to 
be  in  the  same  proportions,  then,  in  a  free  trade,  supposing  the 
navigation  to  be  favourable,  these  districts  would  be  supplied  from 
ports  in  the  under-mentioned  places,  and  the  quantity  and  amount 
of  woollens  imported  into  each  of  these  ports  would  be  as  follows : — 

Gulph  of  Pe-tche-lee«,  for  the  supply  of  Shan-tung,  Shan-see,  1    270,662 
and  Pe-tche-lee,  one-ninth, Tales,J  ,' 

Yang-tse-kiang,  for  the  supply  of  Su-chew-fu,  Nan-chang-fu,  \ 
Han-keu,  and  Provinces  connected  with  the  trade  of  these  >  1,488,036 
marts,  three-fifihs,  say  / 

Hang^hew-fu,  Kiang-nan,  south  of  Su-chew-fu,  Tche-kiang,l     o^q  552 
and  Fo-kien,  one-ninth  j 

Canton,  for  the  supply  of  Canton  and  Quang-see,  one-sixth  406,828 

Add  superior  long-ells  and  other  woollens  unaccounted  for  in')     y'jx  632 
the  Accounts  A  and  B J 

Total,  2,606,600 

>  This  estimate  greatly  exceeds  the  supposed  consumption  of  the  above 
places  in  the  Accounts  A  and  B. 

'  The  Gulph  of  Pe-tche-lee  seems  to  afford  no  shelter  for  large  vessels.  In 
that  case,  the  supply  of  these  provinces  would  proceed  from  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  thus  increasing  the  importance  of  that  port 

VOL.  VI.  P 
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OBSB&TATfOirS   ON   TBB   WoOLU        1  kABS. 

(I;  It  if  erroneous  to  imagine  that  the  woollens  umot  be  s 
bj  the  Company  for  cash  at  Canton,  without  their 
greater  loss  than  is  abready  experienced  by  the  Hoog 
tea  factors.  It  rarely  happens  that  any  of  the  Hong 
their  wooUens  to  the  distant  provinces,  and  still  moie  so  fiv  Ibe  1 
men  to  traffic  in  these  articles.  It  is  tme  that  the  latter  rea 
them  partly  in  exchange  for  tea  -,  bnt  they  sell  them  again  to 
shopkeepers  or  drapers  at  Canton  for  the  market  piioe  of  €be  d 
and  receive  new  or  onstamped  dollars  in  return^  which  they  cur] 
Fo*kien.  No  woollens  are  sent  into  Fo-kien  by  the  roale  comn 
to  the  tea-men,  they  all  pass  either  by  sea,  or  along  the  sonthem  ] 
eastern  coast  of  the  provinces  of  Qnang-tong  and  Fo-kien.  It « 
be  tme  that  the  wealthy  Hong  merchants  occasionaQy  find 
advantage  in  keeping  their  woollens  for  a  time,  bnt  it  is  dear  t 
when  the  supply  of  an  article  is  regular,  or  at  least  nnlikdy  to 
diminished,  not  much  is  to  be  done  by  keeping.  Those  who  fa; 
kept  woollens  have  sometimes  lost  and  sometimes  gained,  1 
all  other  speculators  -,  and  I  fear  more  frequently  the  former  tl 
the  latter.  It  cannot  be  doubted  when  the  supply  exceeds 
demand  that  the  price  will  be  lowered  3  but  it  depends  upon  1 
one  circumstance,  and  no  other:  at  any  rate,  not  upon  m  la 
quantity  being  sold  in  a  short  space  of  time.  Teas  are  not  boo] 
cheaper  by  Europeans  because  they  are  all  brought  down  about 
fame  time.  Those  who  buy  are  fully  as  eager  as  those  who  1 
Both  parties  have  an  interest  in  returning  to  their  homes  befor 
certain  time.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  Canton  is  the  m 
emporium  of  the  trade  -,  and  the  Canton  people  are  neither  the  carri 
of  the  imports  to  the  distant  provinces,  nor  of  the  exports  to  Cant 
It  consequently  is  frequented  by  merchants  of  all  descriptions  fr 
the  very  extremities  of  the  empire,  and  is  supposed  to  receive  m 
strangers  (Ke)  during  the  season  of  trade  than  any  other  provii 
Those  from  Fo-kien,  Kiang-nan  and  Hou-quang,  exceed  all  otfa 
in  number.  These  merchants  arrive  during  the  months  of  Novem 
and  December,  and  by  the  month  of  April  or  May  scarcely  a 
except  a  few  of  the  black- tea  men  or  [their  agents,  remain.  I 
therefore  as  much  the  interest  of  the  people  who  purchase  the  do 
to  return  to  the  markets,  where  they  hope  to  effect  a  resale  of  tl 
purchases,  as  for  the  tea-men  to  return  to  Fo-kien  in  time  to  rei 
their  purchases  of  the  tea.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  these  j 
sons  have  no  kind  of  intercourse  with  each  other,  but  both  ( 
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with  intermediate  people — ^the  cloth-men  or  drapers,  whose  shops 
ar«  innumenAle  in  every  part  of  the  suburbs  of  Canton.  There  is 
therefore  little  reason  to  apprehend  a  combination  among  the  country 
merchants,  or  drapers,  at  Canton;  but  under  any  circumstances  the 
Company  would  not  obtain  worse  terms  than  the  tea-men  3  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  add,  if  the  tea-men  lose  by  their  woollens,  they  must 
charge  more  for  their  tea, 

Imports. 

(K)    The  quantity  and  amount  of  goods  imported  in  season 
1814*15  were  as  follows  : — 

PIECES.  TALIS,  TALES, 

Broad  doth. 8,692  Amount  of  Invoice  708^6  loss   50,796 

Long-ells  179,540  1,438,640    —    93,378 

Superior  long-ells  ...     11,780  130,065    —    18,369; 

Embossed  long-ells..         800  8,014  gain       765 

Gunlets     26,600  495,823  loss    64,197 

Worleys 3,940  50,619  gain       538 

LBS. 
Iron  3,447,300  75,439  loss    12,266 

Lead  559,961  -r^  28,016    —    1 9,406' 

Bombay  cotton.  Pels.     42,413  421,661  gain  142,439 

Invoice  amount  Tales,  3,357,153 

Deduct  loss !...     104,673 


Total,  3,252,480 


Exports. 

(L)  The  following  estimate  makes  the  annual  exports  of  tea« 
peculs  189,634«  tales  4.895,810.  This  estimate  is  grounded  on  the 
supposition  that  the  annual  consumption  amoimts  to  lbs.  24,000,000^ 
and  that  the  quantity  shipped  is  no  more  than  the  quantity  sold^ 
with  the  exception  of  an  allowance  of  five  per  cent,  for  loss  of  weight 
and  waste,  which  is  supposing  that  neither  sea  loss  nor  damage  takes 
place.  The  actual  quantity  shipped  per  annum  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  somewhat  greater. 

Black  Tea. 

c9sit8.     catt.    pecs.  tales.    tales. 
Bohea —  —      7,767  at  14  to    108,738 

Congou,  packed  in  bohea  chests,      —  —       3,107  -  16-       49,712 

Winter  souchong,  invd.  congou,    8,000  each  55  to    4,400  -  22  -       96,800 

p2 
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CHESTS.   CATT.  PXCULS.  TALKS.  TALIi^ 

Winter  congou  45,154  each  65  to  29,350  at  20  to   687/KK) 

Ditto    Campoi  6,200   —  55  -     3,410  -  26  -       88^660 

Contract  congon  145,000    —   65  -  94,250  -  27  -  2,544,750 

Ditto       souchong 2,000    —   55  •     1,100  -  40  -       44/)00 

ntt^TiXT:.':} _^  -  27  -     343^ 

Total,  152,384  3,762,660 


Ghsen  Tea. 

Twankay  • 45,000   —  61 

Hyson  skin  10,000    —  49 

Hyson  10,000    —  49 


-  27,450  • 

.  27  - 

741,150 

-  4,900  • 

.  27  . 

132,300 

-  4,900  - 

•  53  • 

259,700 

Add  weight  and  amount  of  black  tea 


37,250 
152,384 


Total  weight  and  amount  of  B.  and  6.  teas  .....189,634 


1,133,150 
3,762,660 

4,895,810 


The  exports  will  therefore  be  as  follows :— - 

PECULS.  TALES. 

Black  tea 152,384* 3,762,660]  [.From  Fokieu 

Green  tea  37,250'  1,133,160) 

Raw  Bilk  1,656  507,483  >*^°*  Kiang-nan 

Nankeens  Pieces  179,000  118,390)  and  Tche-kiang. 

5,621,683 

The  Mountainous  Passes  in  Fo-Kien. 

(M)  The  lofty  mountains  that  encompass  the  province  of  Fo- 
kien  on  every  side  towards  the  main,  seem  to  isolate  it  as  it  were 
from  the  rest  of  the  empire ;  and  perhaps  the  difficulties  of  communi- 
cation hy  land,  added  to  the  natural  sterility  of  the  soil  and  moun- 
tainous aspect  of  [the  country,  may  have  tended  in  some  degree  to 

«  The  actual  quantity  of  teas  shipped  at  Canton,  on  the  Company's  account, 
from  season  1810-11  to  1814-15,  both  inclusive,  gives  an  average  annual 
quantity  of— 

Black  tea  Peculs,  161,217  Tales,  4,087,794 

Green  tea   36,862  1,082/62 

Peculs,  197,079  Tales,  5,170,466 
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create  that  superior  hardihood,  and  adventurous  spirit  which  the 
people  of  this  province  are  said  to  possess  over  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  coast,  and  which  renders  them  the  great  carriers  by  sea  of  the 
produce  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  as  well  as  the  principal 
traders  to  Japan,  Formosa,  Manilla,  and  the  Eastern  Isles.  The 
greater  part  of  the  large  junks  that  visit  the  port  of  Canton,  even 
those  from  Tien-sing  in  Pe-tche-lee,  are  said  to  belong  to  Fo-kien. 
It  Is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  principal  cities  of  Fo-kien  are 
chiefly  maritime  cities. 

(N)  Pass  or  Fun-shuby-kuon,  nbar  Tson-n6An«hibn.— 
The  journey  from  Tsong-ngan  in  Fo-kien  into  Kiang-see,  is  amidst 
a  range  of  stupendous  mountains,  varying  in  their  height  and  form ; 
some  consisting  of  huge  masses  of  black  rock,  while  others  are 
covered  to  their  very  summits  with  the  camphor,  the  larch,  and  other 
lofty  trees.  During  the  whole  of  this  journey,  scarcely  a  spot  of 
cultivation,  or  a  fixed  habitation  is  seen.  Temporary  sheds  are 
erected  in  some  of  the  deep  valleys  for  the  convenience]of  the  porters, 
where  they  sleep  and  obtain  refreshment  at  the  end  of  each  day's- 
stage ;  but  these  buildings  are  said  to  be  removed  as  soon  >as  th^ 
transport  of  the  tea  is  completed.  Two  more  convenient  and  per- 
manent habitations  or  inns,  are  erected,  however,  at  a  day*s  journey 
from  each  other,  for  the  use  of  the  tea-merchants,  who  usually  pass 
in  their  light  bamboo  sedan  chairs  in  three  days  from  Tsong-ngan- 
hien  to  Ho-keu ;  though  the  porters  are  generally  from  eight  to  ten 
days  carrjring  the  teas  from  Tsong-ngan-hien  to  the  stream  which 
takes  its  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  near  Yuen-shan-hien^ 
which  is  a  shorter  distance.  The  road,  which  is  rudely  paved  with 
small  square  stones,  sometimes  winds  round  the  base  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  then,  rising  half  way  up  the  acclivity  of  another,  sinks 
again  into  the  deep  valleys  below.  In  many  different  places,  it  lies 
across  the  shallow  stream  that  encircles  these  mountains  in  every 
direction,  over  which  the  teas  are  sometimes  ferried  ;  and  sometimes 
carried  across  wooden  bridges,  which  extend  a  considerable  distance 
on  either  side  of  the  stream,  to  prevent  their  being  washed  away 
during  the  rains,  when  the  torrents  from  the  mountains  suddenly 
swell  this  shallow  stream  to  the  size  of  a  large  river. 

(O)  Pass  of  San-ruon,  near  Shau-u-fu. — ^The  Pass  near 
the  city  of  Shau-u-fu,  or  Xaou-chew-fu,  appears  a  much  frequented 
route,  and  I  imagine  the  direct  one  from  Fu-chew-fu  into  Kiang-see. 
dty  forms  one  of  the  keys  to  the  province,  and  stands  on  the 
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west  bank  of  the  river  Tza,  ia  Lat.  27''  25'  N.,  Long.  117*  50^  E. 
This  river  takes  its  rise  in  the  chain  of  mountains  that  divides  the 
province  of  Fo-kien  from  that  of  Kiang-see,  situated  to  the  N.W.  of 
the  city,  and  glides  from  thence,  first  southward  and  then  eastward 
by  the  city  of  Shau-u-fu.  Then  serpentining  in  its  course  to  the  south- 
ward, it  falls  into  the  river  Si,  near  the  town  of  Siang-lo,  whence 
taking  first  an  easterly  and  then  a  southerly  direction,  after  receiving 
the  waters  of  the  Si-ki,  fiows  past  the  city  of  Yen-ping-fu,  and  finally 
discharges  the  united  waters  of  these  rivers  into  the  river  Min.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  same  mountains,  whence  the  river  Tzu  takes 
its  rise  near  the  pass  of  San-kuon,  is  a  river  in  the  province  of 
Kiang-see,  which,  fiowing  in  a  direction  to  the  N.W.,  passes  the  two 
cities  of  Kyen-chang-fu  and  Fu-chew-fu,  and  falls  into  the  Kan-kiang 
between  the  two  cities  of  Nan-chang-fu  and  Lin-kyang-fu. 

(P)  Pass  near  Pu-ching-hien. — The  mountains  near  the  Pass 
of  Pu-ching-hien,  which  lie  in  the  direct  route  from  Fu-chew-fa  to 
Ilang'Chew-fu,  are  described  by  Du  Halde  as  ''being  very  steep  and 
the  valleys  very  deep.  They  have  made  this  road  as  even  as  the  nature 
of  the  ground  will  permit ;  it  is  paved  with  square  stones,  and  fur- 
nished with  towns  full  of  inns  for  lodging  travellers.j^On  one  of 
these  mountains  they  have  made  stairs,  consisting  of  more  than 
three  hundred  steps  of  fiat  stones,  which  go  winding  round  it  to 
render  the  ascent  more  easy.  This  road  begins  near  the  town  of 
Pu-ching-hien,  and  continues  for  near  thirty  leagues  together  to 
Kiang-shan-hien.  No  less  than  ten  thousand  porters  are  here  em- 
ployed in  currying  goods  to  and  from  the  province  of  Che-kiang.** 
I  have  no  acquaintance  with  this  pass,  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
number  of  towns,  inns,  and  porters  here  spoken  of,  that  this  route 
must  be  a  much  frequented  one,  and  that  considerable  traffic  exists 
on  the  river  Min,  to  and  from  the  province  of  Fo-kien. 

Transport  of  the  Blaci^  Tea  to  Canton. 

(Q)  Inland  Transport. — Almost  the  whole  of  the  black  tea 
is  transported  by  inland  carriage  to  Canton.  It  is  first  collected  and 
packed  at  the  town  of  Sing-tsun,  situated  amidst  the  mountains  of 
Vu-ye,  and  from  thence  conveyed  to  Tsong-ngan-hien  upon  rafts, 
.^ch  carrying  twelve  chests.  It  is  then  carried  by  porters  across  a 
mountainous*  and  expensive  route  to  Yuen-shan-hien,  which  journey 
pccupies,  upon  an  average,  eight  days.     From  this  place  it  is  trans- 

*■  '     '  *  See  App«ndU  N. 
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ported  to  Ho4De«  ia 

chests.    At  Ho-kea  it 

which  eonvej  it  to 

ftboat  two  hundred  iliftis  ^  hwt  hi 

FDy  the  wstcn  wm  fir^^mf  tli 

not  only  occssions  a  dftrnUii  to  tfw 

transhipinent  of  n 

die  hunger  ones  to  pass  oper  tfw  shdkws.    A 

alsoprefaOs  near  the  somuesof  the  two  men  Kan-kiai^and  Fe- 

kianf»  on  cither  side  €if  tfK  nionalMns  whkh  difide  tiie  two  pvovinees 

of  Kiang'See  and  (|•ang-tong^    In  pasiing  tht  She-pa-taa^,  whidi 

are  torrents  formed  hy^  rodcs  lying  acroas  tte  hed  of  tAio  liver*  aooM 

sldn  is  iM|uuM.  to  prcfcnt  dnpwrech.     If  en  aoenstooMd  to  tttt 

navigation  are  therefore  hired  as  pilota  for  tins  fwupuas;  and  it  la 

here  where  the  prindpsl  damage  on  tea  takes  place  in  its  transpoK 

to  C^UDiton.    FVom  Kan-chew-fn  it  is  conreyed  to  Nan^^an^fn  in 

boats,  which  carry  abont  sixty  diests,  wliere  it  is  again  knded  and 

carried  by  porters  over  the  great  mountains  of  Tk-nioey-lin^  to 


>  l[r.Bterow«liMiiiedBoftheTiTeraevNaii-gia4b:--*<AtNsB-gS^ 
the  river  Kaa-kiaiv  eeoM  to  be  nrngiUei  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  three 
lesl  dsji*  BSTigslioa  ndg^l^  with  propriety,  ia  Thgiaad,  be  colled  ftaafy  a  tnw| 
strosm ;  upon  wUdi  ao  astioa  on  eortb,  exeepi  tlio  CliinosOj  wooM  hoTo  eoyii^ 
eoted  the  ides  of  Hoetiiig  snj  Imid  of  etmft ;  thof  liaro  liowefTor  adopted,  in 
an  odmirAble  maimer,  the  form  and  conotnietion  of  their  Teaeda  to  the  natoro 
and  depth  of  the  navigation.  Tet,  in  seTeral  places,  the  wator  waa  ao  shallow 
that  thej  eooM  not  be  dragged  over,  until  a  channel  had  been  made,  by  re- 
moving the  atones  and  gravel  with  iron  rakes.** 

*  The  Sho-pa-tan  are  thns  described  by  the  same  traveller.  ''On  the  Srd 
(»f  September,  we  approached  that  part  of  the  river  which,  on  account  of  the 
nnmerons  shipwrecks  that  have  happened  there,  is  held  in  no  small  degree  of 
dread  bj  the  Chinese.  They  call  it  the  She-pa-tan,  or  eighteen  cataracts ; 
which  are  torrents  formed  by  ledges  of  rock  running  acroas  the  bed  of  the  river. 
They  have  not,  however,  any  thing  very  terrific  in  them,  not  being  one  half  so 
dangerous  as  the  fidl  at  London  bridge  about  half  tide.  This  intricate  part  of  the 
river,  where  innumerable  pointed  rocks  occurred,  some  above,  some  even  with, 
and  otheis  just  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  required  two  long  days'  sail 
withafidr  breeze,  and  the  feMa  became  more  rapid  and  dangerous  tho  fiirther 
we  advanced.  At  the  fifteenth  cataract  we  perceived  two  or  three  vossela 
lying  against  the  rocks,  with  their  flat-bottoms  uppermost 

*  The  mountain  of  Ta-moey-lin,  is  thus  described  by  Sir  George  Staunton  h» 
**  The  mountains  which  diride  the  two  provinces  of  Kiang-see  and  Quang-tong, 
form  a  diain  running  mostly  from  east  to  west,  and  are  nearly  peipendicular  to 
theraagewhich  proMods  southerly  from  Hang-chew-fu.  Tho  traveUersbegaa  in  a 
little  time  to  ascend  the  highest  of  those  eminences,  the  summit  of  iHdoh  was 
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Naa-hyong-fif,  in  the  province  of  Qoang-tong.  On  their  arrival  at 
Nan-hyong-fu,  the  tea  is  again  shipiied,  and  carried  to  Shau-chew- 
fn,  where  it  is  transhipped  into  larger  boats,  which  carry  from  five 
to  eight  hundred  chests,  and  thns  conveyed  to  Canton.  The  whole 
expense  of  carriage,  from  the  black  tea  country  to  Canton,  may 
generally  be  estimated  at  three  tales,  six  mace  per  pecul,  exclusive 
of  duty,  which  amounts  on  tea  to  only  three  mace  per  pecuL  The 
charge  of  boat  hire  varies,  as  the  traffic  on  the  rivers  is  much  or  little. 
Transport  by  Sea. — ^When  the  teas  are  brought  by  sea  to 
Canton,  *'  they  are  shipped  at  Sing-tsun,  a  town  situated  in  the 
Bohea  country,  each  boat  carrying  about  fifty  chests.  In  one  day 
they  arrive  at  Vu-ye-ho-keu,  where  they  are  then  transhipped  into 
larger  boats,  each  carrying  two  hundred  chests.  They  are  then 
transported  down  the  river  Min  to  Fu-chew-fu.  In  the  spring, 
when  the  currents  are  rapid,  in  four  days  they  arrive  at  Fu-chew-fu ; 
but  in  autumn  it  requires  eight.  They  are  then  shipped  in  junks, 
which  carry  five  or  six  thousand  chests  each  3  and  in  fourteen  or 
fifteen  days  they  arrive  at  Canton^*' 

confounded  with  the  clouds  above  it.  Two  of  those  clouds,  as  they  i^peared  at 
least  to  be,  to  some  of  the  spectators,  were  without  motion,  and  left  a  void  re- 
gular space  between  them ;  but  afltor  the  travellers  had  ascended  a  long  way 
upon  a  circuitous  road,  so  traced  for  the  purpose  of  being  practicable  for  horse- 
men, they  were  astonished  to  find  that  those  steady  clouds  formed,  themselveSf 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  cut  down  by  dint  of  labour,  to  a  very  considerable 
depth,  in  order  to  render  the  ascent  somewhat  less  steep.  Difficult  as  this 
passage  still  continues,  it  is  so  much  less  so  than  before  the  top  of  the  mountain 
was  thus  cut  through,  that  the  statue  of  the  mandarin  who  had  it  done,  is 
honoured  with  a  niche  in  some  of  the  Chinese  temples  hereabouts.  The  moun- 
tain is  clothed  with  plantations  of  trees  to  its  utmost  height,  from  whence  a 
most  extensive  and  rich  prospect  opens  at  once  to  the  eye.  A  gentle  and 
uniform  descent  of  several  miles  on  every  side,  almost  entirely  clothed  with 
lively  verdure,  and  crowned  with  towns,  villages,  and  farm-houses,  is,  as  it 
were,  to  use  Mr.  Barrow's  expression,  *  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  spectator  ;*  whilst 
distant  plains  of  unbounded  extent,  with  mountains  rising  out  of  the  horizon^ 
terminate  the  view.  Towards  the  northerly  point  of  the  compass,  appeared* 
however,  a  tract  of  waste  and  barren  ground.  The  hiUs  scattered  over  the 
plain  appeared,  comparatively  to  the  vast  eminence  from  whence  they  were 
viewed,  like  so  many  hay-ricks ;  as  is,  indeed,  the  distant  appearance  of  many 
other  Chinese  hills.  The  town  of  Nan-gan-fu,  which  the  travellers  had  lately 
left,  from  their  present  situation  seemed  merely  to  be  a  heap  of  tiles,  while  the 
river  that  passed  by  it  was  like  a  shining  line."  Formidable,  however,  as  this 
mountain  appears  by  tlie  above  description  of  this  ingenious  and  well-informed 
author,  the  expense  of  porterage  of  teas  across  it  amounts  to  only  three 
per  pecul.  ^  Chinese  manuscript. 
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(Q,  a)  Now  when  the  transhipmenU  of  the  tea,  the  carriage  by 
porters,  the  length  of  time,  and  other  inconveniences  of  the  inner 
passage  are  considered,  it  requires  very  little  illostration  to  prove 
that,  in  a  good  state  of  navigation,  the  transport  by  sea  would  be  a 
considerable  saving.  Some  of  the  Chinese  reckon  it  a  half,  and  none 
less  than  a  third,  when  the  junks  are  successful  in  their  passage ; 
but  the  risks  from  pirates,  the  bad  construction  of  their  vessels,  igno- 
rance of  insurance,  and.  perhaps  a  natural  timidity  of  character, 
added  to  an  aversion  to  the  sea,  present  such  difiScnlties  to  the  minds 
of  these  people,  that  few  persons,  and  these  prindpaUy  adventurers, 
give  the  passage  by  sea  a  preference. 

It  is  therefore  difficult  to  ascertain  with  much  precision  the 
expense  of  transport  from  the  Bohea  country  to  Fn«chew-fii« 

M.    c. 

One  person  reckons  it  from  Sing-tsun  to  Kien-ning-fu    1     2 
And  from  Kien-ning-fu  to  Fn-chew-fn 2    0 


Making  the  whole  expense  of  carriage  3    2 


Another  makes  it  only  -j^  of  a  dollar,  or  2  mace,  8  candareens,  8 
cash  per  pecul ;  but  a  third,  6  mace  8  candareens.  I  am  inclined  to 
the  two  first  accounts  the  most  deserving  of  credit ;  but  we 
ill  take  the  mean,  and  reckon  it  4  mace  3  candareens  per  pecuL 

T.   X.  c.   c. 

Thus  the  inland  carriage  to  Canton,  exclusive  of  duties,  bemg  \  »    «    r    a 
.  ^  3     o     o     0 

per  pecul J 

And  the  carriage  to  Fu-chew-fu  only  0    4    3    0 

The  saving  on  carriage  would  amount  to,  per  pecul 3    2    2    0 

Expenses  of  Packing,  and  Inland  Transport  or  Teas 

FROM   Fo-KIEN  AND  CaNTON. 

(Q  b)  ExpzxsK  OF  Packixo. 


-imm,  Hong  master  every  two  chests  0  2  2  4 

Ditto          expenses  ., 0  10  0 

Qnarter  chests 0  3  6  0 

Paper  covering  to  chests  0  0  4  6 

^^""•ters   0  4  0  0 

Expense  of  packing 0  0  9  0 

Ditto       bamboo  mats   0  0  6  a 

Ditto       writing  the  chop  name  on  the  mats  0  0  2  0 

^**0       WP« 0  0  2  6 


k^ 


Tales  every  two  chests  [  13    16 
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Expense  OP  Traitsport. 

From  Bing-tsun  to  Tson^ngRn-hien,  on  rafta.    Each  raft  1   o  1    0    o 

carriee  twelTe  chests  • perpeculj 

T80iig-iigan<4iien  Hong  expenses 0  10    0 

Ck)oley  hire  from  Tsong-ngan-hi^n  to  Yuen-shan-hien  1  2    6    0 

Tuen-siian-hien  Hong  expenses  6  0    8    0 

From  Yuen-shan-hlen,  in  small  boats  to  Ho-keu-chin.  Eachi    ^  a    q    o 

boat  carries  twentjr-two  chests 'it?*** J 

Ho-keu-chin  Hong  expenses 0  ISO 

Ho-keu-chin  secmitjr  boats  to  Kan-chew-fd.    These  boats  1   a  a    «    a 

cany  about  200  chests  • J 

GoTerkiment  duties  at  Kan-chew-fu  ^ • 0  1     1.8 

Kan-chew-fu  security  boats  to  Nan-ngan-fu.      Each  boat)   a  o    k    a 

carries  about  sixty  chests  J 

Nan-ngan-fii  Hong  expenses  0  110 

Cooley  hire  from  Nan-ngan-fu  to  Nau-hyong-fu  0  3    0    0 

Nan-hyong-fu  Hong  expenses  0  1     1*0 

Nan-hyong-fu  security  boats  to  Shau-chew-fu.    Each  boat  1    a  i     k    a 

carries  130  chests J 

Imperial  duties  at  Shau-chew-fu   0  12    2 

8hau-chew-fu  security  boats  to  QuangKshew-fii  (Canton).  \  a  •    a    0 

Each  boat  carries  about  600  chests  j 

I  QoaBg-chew-fa  custom  master,  present  0  0    8    0 


Total  expense  of  transport,  per  peculy  tales,  3    9    2    0 


(Q,  c)  Expense  of  Carriage. 

The  amount  of  carriage  from  Tsong-ngan-hien  to  Canton 3    9    2    6 

Duty,  Kan-chew-fii  0.118 

—   Shau*chew-fu  0.122 

Present,  Quang-chew-fu,  custom  master ..0.030  0    2    7    0 

[Per  pecul,  exclusive  of  duties,  tales,  3    6    5    0 


The  River  Min. 

(R)  The  only  navigable  river  of  importance  in  the  province  of 
Fo-kien  is  the  river  Min,  one  of  the  branches  of  which  divides  itself 
into  several  small  streams  that  flow  in  and  about  the  mountains  of 
Vu-ye,  the  country  in  which  the  black  tea  is  produced.  To  the 
southward  of  these  mountains,  at  the  town  of  Kien-yang-hien,  these 
several  streams  unite^  and  then  flow  in  a  S.E.  direction  to  Kien-ning- 
fo*  This  is  a  city  of  much  trade,  as  it  lies  in  the  way  of  all  goods 
tbftt  ptss  vp  and  down  the  river,  to  and  from  the  provinces  of  Tche- 


A  flBoom  mr  m  mrffi-  S10 


UaiigaiidKiaiif-Bnii  m1  vpoa  m  eoMsi  trion  in  I7M» 

to  GOBtlill  ft  popOUttOB  of  i 

of  the  TiTcr  bq^  to  be 
iitmted  eboot  tn  nrifei  to 
Drancii  Dfgini  lo  oe  uKngutit 
ninety  nilet  to  the  VX.  of 
north  of  fldi  kMer  d^  t 
lor  abcNit  fcftf  aOipli  ft 
xen*|iiti|^4iL  CuvSy  ftnweectfiBij^ 
the  Tni;  the  91,  ftnd  the  BMd,  vhooe  aofticci  Be  hi  the  &W.  ptgk 
of  the  profiftee,  th^  ilftt  tteii  tdoei  ft  cewree  neftilj  8uB«»  ftnd  flu  wo 
faito  the  eee  sboot  thMy  nrifei  bdov  the  dtj  of  VW-chew-fti, 
cepital  of  the  province.  Its  iWitinii  firooi  Ycn^iing-ik  ie  ftbovt  lltt 
miles,  making  the  whole  eonrae  .of  the  rmr,  from  the  towne  of 
Tsong-ngan-hien  and  Fa-eUftg-Uen,  Aont  270  nika.  Ogilbj  ob- 
aervca,  that  ''finina  the  town  of  Flfr-duni-faien  to  Kift-kco,  the  river 
Mia  with  great  fiHoa  of  water  thioiil^  vdh!fi,focka^  and  c^ 
from  thenoa  i^idfa  on  bnt  aipwlf*  In  three  daja  thef  go  bom  the 
above  town  to  Fa-cbaw4n  with  the  atiean^,  wheieaa  they  are  fifteen 
daya  towing  op  agpinpt  tt"  The  Fo-kien  nendianta  aay,  that  W 
qnrinf,  the  oanenta  than  being  rapid,  in  four  daya  the  teaa  are  trana^ 
ported  down  to  Fn-chaw«|ii«  bat  in  antomn  it  leqoirea  eight  The 
Dntch  embaaay  wader  Van  Hoom»  in  1667»  which  paaaad  up  thia 
river  in  the  month  of  Febniary«  on  their  way  to  Pefcin,  were  (ezcln* 
aive  of  atoppagea  at  certain  towns)  about  aeventeen  days  on  their 
passage  firom  Fo*chew-fn  to  Pn-ching-hien«  and  seven  daya  on  their 
return  in  the  months  of  September  and  November. 

Fu«cniw-vu.    The  Capital  or  tbs  Provinci  or  Fo-sian, 

(S)  ''This  city  presides  over  nine  cities  of  the  third  order. 
Besides  the  Fa-yen,  the  Tbong-tn,  who  is  the  governor-general  both 
of  this  prorince  and  that  of  Tche-kiang,  resides  here.  It  is  famous 
for  the  advantage  of  its  aituaUon,  the  greatness  of  ito  trade,  multitude 
of  its  literati^  fertility  of  its  soil,  beauty  of  iu  river,  which  carries  the 
largest  baxfca  in  the  empire  up  to  the  walls ;  and  lastly,  for  its  admi- 
rable bridge  of  above  a  hundred  arches,  built  with  fair  white  stone, 
ftcroaa  the  bay.  All  its  little  hills  are  full  of  cedars,  orange  and 
lemon  treea*."    By  the  chart  in  the  Appendix,  taken  from  Dalrym- 


>  tUi  atsaort  sf  the  fspofetfoB  of  Blen-niBg^  is  taksa  ftvm  a  ChinsH 

Nsksfi 
*  DaHalda. 
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ple*8  collection,  the  harbour  seems  to  contain  a  sufficient  depth  of 
water  for  ships  of  the  greatest  burden.  This  port  appears  to  be 
known  to  the  English  by  the  name  of  Ting-hay  harbour,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  Canton  having  been  piloted  here  by  a  fisherman, 
7th  August,  1 797.  Horsburg  observes,  "  she  anchored  in  seven  and  a 
half  fathoms  of  blue  mud  opposite  the  town,  entirely  surrounded  by 
land.  To  the  westward  of  this  harbour  is  a  deep  and  extensive  bay, 
formed  by  the  two  points  of  Ting-hay  and  Jif ay-how* sou.*'  The 
same  author  observes  that  "  the  river  Chang  ^  falls  into  the  bottom 
of  this  bay,  and  about  seven  leagues  up  stands  the  city  of  Fa-chew- 
fu  ',  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  there  are  several  islands  and  banks 
separated  by  narrow  channels  from  each  other,  and  a  little  inside 
these  banks  is  six  or  seven  fathoms  water.** 

Port  in  Kiano-nan. 

(T)  It  is  doubtful  whether  ships  of  heavy  burden  can  enter  the 
river  Yang-tse-kiang.  This  port  is  thus  described  by  Da  BUdde : 
"The  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  rendered  Nankin 
formerly  an  excellent  port.  The  famous  corsair,  who  besieged  it  in 
the  late  troubles,  passed  easily  up  to  it ;  but  at  present  the  great 
barks,  or  rather  the  Chinese  vessels  of  carriage,  do  not  enter  the 
river,  either  because  the  mouth  is  stopped  up  of  itself,  or  that  the 
Chinese,  out  of  policy,  make  no  more  use  of  it,  that  the  knowledge  of 
it  by  degrees  may  be  lost.**  It  is  certain,  however,  that  much  of  the 
Kiang-nan  cotton,  brought  inland  to  the  southern  provinces,  is  carried 
up  the  Yang-tse-kiang  in  'junks.  It  is  shipped  at  the  town  of  Tong- 
chew,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  is  carried  up 
that  river  as  far  as  Kyeu-kiang-fu,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-see, 
where  it  is  transhipped  into  vessels  of  smaller  size,  and  conveyed  to 
Canton.  Similar  doubts  are  also  expressed  by  the  same  author 
respecting  the  entrance  of  the  river  Sien-tang-kiang,'  which  flows 
past  the  city  of  Hang-chcw-fu,  the  capital  of  Tche-kiang.  "The 
river  opposite  the  city  is  about  4000  geometrical  paces  in  breadth^ 
but  ships  cannot  enter  it  because  of  its  shallows.**  Supposing 
neither  of  these  rivers  to  be  accessible  to  ships  of  heavy  burden^ 
the  port  of  Shang-hay-hien,  near  the  city  of  Song-kiang-fu,  should 
be  surveyed.  The  same  author  gives  the  following  description  of 
these  places  :  "  The  city  of  Song-kiang-fu  is  built  in  the  water,  and 

^  The  name  of  this  river  is  Min,  not  Chang.  Chang  I  imagine  to  be'a 
corruption  of  the  word  Kiang  or  Chiang,  which  in  tho  Chinese  language  signi- 
fies a  river. 
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the'  Chinese  ships,  or  rather  vessels  of  carriage,  enter  it  on  every 
side,  and  so  pass  to  the  sea,  which  is  not  far  distant.  The  extraor- 
dinary  quantity  of  cotton  and  lovely  calicos  of  all  sorts,  wherewith 
it  furnishes  not  only  the  empire,  hut  also  foreign  countries,  render  it 
famous,  and  of  very  great  resort.  It  has  hut  four  cities  under  its 
jurisdiction,  hut  it  is  neither  the  less  fertile  nor  rich  on  that  score, 
for  though  these  cities  are  of  the  third  order,  they  may  compare  with 
the  hest  for  magnitude,  the  extraordinary  resort  of  merchants  from 
all  parts  throughout  the  year,  and  the  different  sorts  of  commerce 
carried  on  there ;  such  is  for  instance  the  town  of  Shang-hay-hien, 
where  ships  from  Fo-kien  are  continually  entering,  and  others  sailing 
out  to  trade  with  Japan."  This  town  is  placed  by  Du  Halde  in  lat. 
SI"*  9'  N.,  but  other  authorities  place  it  in  SO""  14'  and  16'. 

The  importance,  however,  of  Shang-hay-hlen,  as  a  port  of  trade, 
must  depend  upon  the  city  of  Su-chew-fu  not  being  accessible  to 
ships  of  heavy  burden.  For  if  European  vessels  could  pass  suffi- 
ciently high  up  any  of  the  rivers  leading  to  Su-chew-fu  to  enable  a 
factory  to  be  established  in  that  city,  and  any  sacrifice  of  geogra- 
phical position  be  deemed  advisable  to  insure  the  residence  of  a 
viceroy  at  the  port  of  trade,  then  Su-chew-fu,  from  possessing  this, 
among  other  important  advantages,  would  perhaps  be  the  most 
eligible  situation  in  all  China  for  the  import  trade. 

C:>  Mr.  Lindsay,  in  speaking  of  Sbang-hai-hien,  observes,  *^  Considering 
the  extraordinary  advantages  which  this  place  possesses  for  foreign  trade,  it  is 
wonderful  that  it  has  not  attracted  more  observation.  One  of  the  main  causes  of 
its  importance  is  found  in  its  fine  harbour  and  navigable  river  (the  Woo-Sung)f 
by  which,  in  point  of  fact,  Shang-hai  is  the  seaport  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and 
the  principal  emporium  of  Extern  Asia,  the  native  trade  of  it  greatly  exceeding 
even  that  of  Canton.  In  seven  days,  upwards  of  400  junks,  varying  in  size 
from  100  to  400  tons,  passed  Woo-Sung,  and  proceeded  to  8hang-haL  During 
the  first  part  of  our  stay,  most  of  these  vessels  were  the  north  country  junks, 
with  four  masts,  from  Tien-tsin,  and  various  parts  of  Manchew  Tartary.  But 
during  the  latter  part  of  our  stay,  the  Fo-kien  junks  began  to  pour  in,  to 
the  number  of  thirty  and  forty  per  day.  Many  of  these  were  from  Formosa, 
Canton,  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  Cochin  China,  and  8iam.  Commodious 
wharfs  and  large  warehouses  occupy  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  deep 
enough  to  allow  junks  to  come  and  unload  alongside  of  them ;  in  the  middle  it 
has  from  six  to  eight  fathoms,  and  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in  breadth.** 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  importance  of  8hang-hai-hien  as  an  emporinm 
for  imports ;  but  to  free  us  from  the  vexations  and  extortions  of  the  inferior 
officers  of  government,  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  either  a  factory  at 
8u-cheu-fu,  or  the  residence  of  some  officer  in  that  city  empowered  to  hold 
direct  communication  with  the  viceroy. 


Art.  X.—An  Aeammi  nf  Ott  AmUfrmfi  MS.  ffOg/ni 

oflhn  KkaUikami  B'uyrmflaad  IHOimmn^  bj  <ir Ssr.  W. 

CURETON. 


Scriptorts  polhwwmi 
elegantia  et  ubertate 
eonspergitur.   Ae 
ccrte  copiosior  NepoCe,  degaasaor 
liber,  qui  in  omaes 
Conu  p.  431. 


The  Biographical  DictioDarj  of  Dm  KhalKkiii,  ahhoag^  it  hardlj 
merits  the  extravagant  praise  bestowed  iqxMi  it  bj  Sir  William 
Jones,  has  always,  and  desenredljr  so,  been  held  in  great  estimataon 
by  all  those  who  have  been  indnced  to  enter  mpoa  the  atody  of  the 
noble  language  and  extenaire  literatnre  of  the  Arabs.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  other  book  in  the  whole  range  of  the  leaming  of  Islam- 
ism  which  throws  so  much  li|^t  iqKm  Arabic  Itteratnre;  while  the 
extensive  erudition,  and  general  accuracy  of  the  writer,  hare  caosed  it 
to  be  considered  of  great  aothority  opon  all  soch  subjects  of  infor- 
mation as  come  within  the  design  of  the  work*  It  has  conseqoentlj 
been  very  frequently  referred  to  by  Orientalists,  and  many  detached 
lives  have  from  time  to  time  been  given  in  different  publications* 
Within  the  last  four  years  two  complete  editions  of  the  entire  work 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  zeal  and  industry  of  two  distinguished 
Oriental  scholars :  the  one  by  M.  Wustenfeld,  lithographed,  4to* 
Gotiingen,  1835-39,  of  which  seven  fascicuU,  comprehending  six 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  Uves,  have  been  published;  the  other, 
in  type,  by  the  Baron  Mac  Guckin  de  Slane,  4 to.  ParU,  1838-40, 
of  which  three  livraisons  have  appeared. 

At  this  moment  then,  when  two  editions  of  this  celebrated 
biographical  dictionary  are  in  the  course  of  publication,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  the  language  of  the  Arabs,  to 
learn  that  the  autograph  copy  of  a  great  part  of  this  famous  work, 
containing  all  the  emendations  and  corrections  of  the  author  during 
a  period  of  upwards  of  twenty  years,  is  still  in  existence. 

The  MS.  in  question  was  purchased  in  the  East,  by  Mr.  Carlyle, 
editor  of  Maured  Allatafet  Jemaleddini  filii  Togri-Bardii,  4to.  Cantab. 
1792,  and  Specimens  of  Arabic  Poetry.  4to.  Cambridge.  1 796.  After  his 
death,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  professor  of  Oriental  languages  still 
living,  and  was  by  him  disposed  of  to  a  bookseller  from  whom  I  pur* 
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chased  it.  This  is  all  the  information  I  have  heen  ahle  to  gather 
respecting  the  MS.  after  it  ceased  to  belong  to  the  author,  further 
than  having  been  formerly  a  bequest  to  some  mosque,  as  the  word 

Wakf  I     IWj  written  on  several  leaves  of  the  book  'implies;  it  was 

possessed  in  the  year  of  the  Hijrah  1074,  a.d.  1663,  by  one  Masud 
bnu  Ibrahim,  who  has  written  a  note  to  that  effect  on  the  first  leaf  of 
the  MS. 

The  book  consists  of  284  leaves  of  thick  silk  paper  in  quarto. 
It  has  suffered  a  little  from  age  and  use.  A  few  of  the  leaves  which 
were  torn  have  been  mended.  The  edges  of  all  have  been  much 
worn,  and  consequently  in  many  places,  part  of  the  marginal  anno* 
tations  has  disappeared.  The  margins,  which  originally  were  left 
broad,  arc  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  book  filled  with 
additions  and  emendations,  evidently  made  at  various  intervals 
of  time,  and  written  with  ink  of  different  shades  of  darkness,  but  all^ 
with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  the  same  hand  as  the  body 
of  the  work. 

The  style  of  the  writing,  the  texture  of  the  paper,  and  the  colour 
of  the  ink,  at  once  show  the  antiquity  of  the  MS.,  and  that  it  must 
have  been  written  about  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era.  The 
handwriting,  so  different  from  that  of  a  professed  scribe,  the  great 
number  of  additions  and  corrections  in  the  margin  and  betwcea 
the  lines,  all  written  by  the  same  hand  as  the  rest  of  the  work,  led 
me  immediately  to  conclude  that  the  MS.  was  written  by  the 
author  himself,  which  further  examination  has  fully  established. 
Upon  turning  to  the  first  leaf  of  the  book,  which  however  does  not 

form  a  part  of  the  original  MS.,  the  following  note  occurs :  i^y^i^ 

Akio  (j^>UX'  •sUJH  i^j  aaXc  j,KXri  ^^^\  ^y^jlS  "The  rough 
sketch  of  Ibn  Khallikdn,  who  has  obtained  mercy;  may  the  mercy 
of  the  Beneficent  King  rest  upon  him;  in  his  own  handwriting.'* 
On  the  next  leaf,  which  is  the  first  of  the  original  MS.,  there  is 

written  on  the  margin  in  blue  ink.    u*^^U    S^^mwo    SsuJJt    ii^^ 

JUj  ^Alt  Ajh;  "This  copy  is  the  original  draught  of  the  author: 

may  the  most  High  God  have  mercy  on  him.'*     Below  this,  in 

the  same  hand  as  the  rest  of  the  work :  \ju1  LuL  /«Ia£^1  OUi«  wUT 

>  Seo  the  fac-similo  of  this  passage.      I  should  ohservc  tliat  jsomo  one  lias 
elomsily  attempted  to  restore  three  or  four  words  which  had  been  a  little  defiuscd. 
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t 

j(Xfi  ^ilt  "  The  book  of  the  deaths  of  illustrious  persons^  and  of  infor- 
mation respecting  the  sons  of  the  age  which  Ahmad  bnu  Muhammad 
bnu  Abii  Bakr  bnu  Khallikdn,  who  standeth  in  need  of  the  mercy  of 
God,  took  the  pains  to  collect  for  himself,  and  for  whomsoever  God 
shall  wish  after  him.    May  God  wipe  out  his  sins.*'    At  the  end 

of  the  volume  is  written  in  the  same  hand:  if  Aaj^  Ju^?    >>^'  Tj^ 

^^  yj^^  «u  j^t  ^\ju  i^\  u  ^»  uji  o^  ^ia»  ^^\  i^j^ 

jUji  Jrt  Sy^lXJL  XjUa^  ^  "  Here  endeth  the  first  part  The 
letter  Fa  shall  follow  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  part,  if  such 
be  God*s  will.  Praise  be  to  God,  and  may  he  grant  blessing  and 
peace  upon  the  noblest  of  his  creatures,  Muhammad,  and  his  family, 
and  companions.  It  was  finished  on  Friday  after  public  piteyenr^ 
being  the  fourth  day  of  the  month  of  the  first  Rabi,  in  the  year 
655,  (a.d.  1257,)  in  the  city  of  K&hirah.'* 

In  the  preface  to  his  work,  the  author  informs  ns,  that  having 
been  engaged  for  some  years  in  collecting  materials,  be  began  to 
arrange  them  in  alphabetical  order  at  K&hirah  in  the  year  654,  the 
one  immediately  preceding  that  in  which  this  MS.  was  completed. 
From  this  time  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  labour  in  that  city  till 
the  year  659,  when  he  was  sent  by  the  Sultan  Bibars  into  Syria. 
At  the  period  of  his  leaving  Kdhirah,  which  was  the  seventh  of  Shaw- 
wal,  659,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  he  had  only  completed  his  work 
to  the  end  of  the  life  of  Yahya,  son  of  Kh&lid  Albarmaki.  He 
entered  Damascus  on  the  seventh  of  Dh^  *alkadah,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  be  Kddhi  of  Syria,  on  the  eighth  of  Dhti  *lhijjah  in  the 
same  year.  The  arduous  duties  and  continual  occupations  of  his 
new  oflice  prevented  him  from  continuing  his  work  till  ten  years 
afterwards,  when  having  been  removed  from  the  office  of  K&dhi  at 
Damascus,  he  returned  to  Kdhirah  in  the  year  669,  where  he  resumed 
his  task ;  and  not  only  revised  and  made  many  additions  and  cor- 
rections to  the  previous  parts  of  the  work,  but  also  added  all  those 
lives  which  follow  that  of  Yahya  Albarmaki.  He  is  said  to  have 
completed  the  work  on  the  twenty-second  of  the  second  Jumddi, 
672.     He  was  again  made  K&dhi  of  Damascus  in  676,  and  died  6SI.^ 

*  Sec  TvDEMAN*s  Specimen  Philogicum  exhihent  eorupeeium  operit  Ibn  ChaR' 
cam.  4to.,  Lugd.  Bat.  1819.  p.  15.  Sec  also  notice  Sur  la  vie  cTEbn  KhaUican^-^ 
by  M.  Q''ATRZM^RB,  in  the  Appendix  to  part  ii.,  toI.  1  of  Hittoite  det  Suliant 
Mamlotiks  de  P  Egypte;  4(0  Pans.  1840.  p.  180*  Siographis  UmverteUe,  torn, 
xxt.,  p.  100. 
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^«Ut^^  4\U  ^^  Jvx^  ^^  3jt>i  ^^  *j^U  The  words  ^L#x  ^^ 
as  in  both  the  editions^  have  been  added  subsequently  between  the 
lines,  while  axaj^  ^^  j.^^  ^^  and  the  following  ^  J^i  have  been 
crossed  out  with  a  pen.  So)  that  the  corrected  genealogy  corres* 
ponds^  exactly  with   that  in  the  edition   of  M.  De  Slane,   while 

in  that  of  M.  Wiistenfeld  the  words  ^  J^i  .j  are  retained  upon 
the  authority  of  MSS.  which  follow  the  readings  of  a  copy  which 
must  have  been  made  before  the  author  had  added  his  last  correc- 
tions*   The  passage  from  Xyjjo^  U  ^  to  ^UL  ^^  inclusive,  as  well 

as  that  from  jUamJ  ^j  ^^  to  the  end,  has  been  subsequently 
added  in  the  margin. 

In  the  next  life,  that  of  Abti-Thiir  Ibrahfm  Alkalbi,  (^jj\  j^j  ^J^ 

ifii^  \  the  word  Mii\  has  been  added  in  the  margin.  There  are  also 
traces  of  some  other  correction,  but  not  sufficient  to  indicate  what  it 
was,  as  the  edge]of  the  leaf  has  been  torn  at  this  place.  It  was  probably 

the  word  c^^ljsjuJ!  which  is  not  found  in  the  MS.,  although  given 

••  • 

in  both  of  the  editions.  The  passage  from  «x^t  ^[j^  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  is  a  subsequent  addition. 

:  In  the  life  of  Abti-Ishak  Almarwazi  c?jj>^?  Ji^\  yA  which 
next  follows,  the  passage  in  the  editions  from  ^tjoixj  ^^IS|^  to 
xiuJI  ixfiaS  is  not  in  the  original  sketch :  a  mark  after  the  word 
Jyjl  indicates  that  something  should  be  inserted  here :  that  part 
of  the  margin,  however,  where  we  should  expect  to  find  it  has  been 
torn  away  in  this  place.  The  words  i^Juai\  Xil^U  in  the  edition 
of  M.  Wiistenfeld,  do  not  exist  in  the  MS.  The  passage  from 
^3*j  *il  3^*  ^  to  ».^«x#Jt  XJUJI  forms  a  subsequent  addition. 
The  remaining  part  of  this  chapter  relating  to  the  derivation  of  the 
word  ^jA%4it  &8  exhibited  in  both  the  editions,  does  not  exist  at  all 
in  the  MS. 

The  words  ^\^^jjS  and  ^^.«xH  ^^J  i-AKXtJt  are  later  additions 
to  the  titles  of  Abd-IshakAlisfarayini  fjgij\jxJ)i\  \Ji^\  y>\  whose  life 

next  follows.  They  have  been  made  at  different  times,  as  is  plainly 
perceivable  from  the  colour  of  the  ink.  The  former  is  written 
between  the  lines  and  the  latter  in  the  margin.  The  passage  from 
uJujlAOAlt  jJ^  to    cIjIa/^o^II  inclusive  is  a  marginal  addition.    That 
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in  the  editions  from  ^^m^\  yj\  HjS'ii  ^  to  j^Am^  ^\  is  not  found 

in  the    MS.      The  life  originally  ended   thus  SjySAs,    ^^    ^^ 

^[m3  m  ^j  ^^U^  2oU  ^J^  5^  JUJ  ^  The 
sentence  immediately  following  in  the  editions  is  not  found  in  the 
MS. ;  hut  the  next  from  ^LmI^jscvj  %j^^  to  li^t^St^  has  been  added 
at  a  later  time  in  the  margin. 

In  the  next  life^  that  of  Abti  Ishak  Ibrahim  Alshlr&zi^  vJl^l  ^1 

^cj^wkiJ!    &^yi^   ^^  passage  inserted  in  the  editions  between  Jl 

oL«  At  ai^d  «JtM£»4  was  not  in  the  original  sketch.  A  noteshows  that 
it  should  be  sought  for  in  the  margin.,  but  the  leaf  has  been  torn 

in  this  place.     In  the  verses  which  follow,  the  MS.  reads  ^^  ^^ 

with  M.  Wlistenfeld,  not  ^  Ju^iu  with  M.  De  Slane.  The  passage 
which  follows^  commencing  ^^\  ^^  to  the  end  of  the  next  verses^ 
has  been  subjoined  in  the  margin  at  a  later  period.  The  MS.  reads 
with  M.  Wiistenfeld,  SU^  J  ^^.  After  i.^\  tf  JU*.  originally  was 
written  ^1^\  ^^  the  word  ^jJi^  has  been  erased,  and  the  fol- 
lowing words  substituted  cf ^U^  l^  ^^  ^  3^.^'  ^_5^  jlx^WU. 
Between  the  lines  over  the  word  c*rf^  3  Cw  XJL-i  is  written^ 
Ufljt  ^btiw^JJ  JjlS.  The  words  jJUt  /^w«  are  an  interlinear 
addition.  After  UiU  ^^j^  originally  stood  aIJu  this  has  been 
erased^  and  the  passsagc  from  k^mA^  to  ^I  Ju  as  in  the  editions 
substituted.  In  the  verses  which  follow  the  MS.,  reads  UitXaso 
with  M.  Wiistenfeld.  The  passage  in  both  the  editions^  from 
/^j^xHi-/^  ^j^ii^ *^  ^^  ^*^^  (jjJ  ^0^8  not  exist  in  the  MS. 
The  reading  of  M.  De  Slane,  wUuil  t  ^jUT  agrees  with  the  MS. 

This  may  be  sufficient  to  show  generally  the  nature  of  the  cor- 
rections and  additions  made  in  the  MS.     I  shall,  however,  notice 
a  few  others  in  the  course  of  the  volume,  which  may  serve  more. 
especially  to  illustrate  its  history. 
In  the  life  of  Imdd-uldin  Ahmad,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 

Ibn  Almashtiib,  i^i^ki^t  ^\j  L^^jx^S  ^\  ^.M  aUc 
mention  is  made  of  Badr-uldinLtihiAtabak  ,duljl  ^^  ur^^  i^ 
who  was  living  at  the  time  this  volume  was  written.     At  the  end 
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of  this  chapter,  in  both  the  printed  editions  of  Ibn  Khalhkdn^  a' 
short  note  of  the  date  of  his  death  is  given,  which  took  place  on  th& 
third  of  the  month  Shab&n,  657,  or  two  years  and  five  mobtha' 
after  the  period  at  which  this  volume  >yas  originally  terminated. 
This  note  of  the  date  of  the  death  of  L(iM  has  been  subsequently 
added  in  the  MS.,  but  as  part  of  the  margin  has  been  torn  away  in 

this  place,  the  words  from  Sxj^t  to  ^^am»^  have  disappeared)  the 
rest  corresponds  with  the  editions.  There  have  been  several 
additions  made  to  the  original  sketch  of  this  life  as  it  stands  in  the 

MS.)  they  are  as  follows.     The  first  is  the  passage  from    ^_^'»^ur{ 

l^sv^t  to  ^L>jw«.     In  this,  however,  the  MS.  reads  3«AXiLt  and  not 

yAA\  as  the  two  editions.     The  next  is  that  from  sOs^^  to  Xj.K^t 

The  third  J^^J  ^JUJ?  i^j3  ^  iJii  CXs^jJi.  SS^  "I  have  spoken 
of  this  in  the  chapter  relating  to  Almalik  Alkamil.**  His  name  was 
Muhammad,  and  as  it  occurs  the  last  but  one  of  all  those  who  bore 
this  name,  it  is  probable  that  his  life  was  not  written  till  some 
time  after  this  volume,  which  ends  with  the  letter  Gain,  was  com- 
pleted.    The  note  referring  to  that  chapter,  of  course  must  have  been 

added  here  still  later.  The  words  j^^t  kaj.  >^  J  occur  in  the 
mai^n  of  the  MS.  The  word  immediately  preceding  them  is 
>*ay^  &s  in  De  Slane*s  edition,  not  j^^  as  in  that  of  Wiistenfeld. 
The  passages  from  um^  to  the  end  of  the  verses  ^^  ^  and  from 

er?^'  4  u^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  °^  ^^^®  "^^^  couplet  ^^jAJUw  jj«Jl  ^' 
have  been   added  in  the  margin   at   different  times.      That  from 

3,^Lo  1j^*  to  x«K  ^  ^o^s  not  exist  at  all  in  the  MS.      The 

next  two  passages,  the  one  from  xtXll^  L«|^  to  'iA4J>M>^  and  the 

other  from  ^^jj*^l  jlS  to  iL^  A3l<  are  found  in  the  margin, 
and  were  evidently  written  at  different  periods. 

The  next  sentence  begins  in  the  MS.  yj^H^  SU^  l^^^  "And 
the  death  of  his  father  took  place,  &c./*  while  in  both  the  editions 
is  written  ^^\  ^Jt^  5U^  i^llo^^.  "  And  the  death  of  Saif-uldfn 
took  place,  &c."  The  reason  of  this  difference  is  obvious.  The 
sentence  above  commencing  thus  ^jJ\cjua«  ifjJI^  Lc\^  as  well  as 
that  immediately  following,  having  been  added  in  the  margin  to  be 
itaserted  in  this  place,  the  pronoun  of  «*xH^  "his  father"  became 
too  far  separated  from  the  word  to  which  it  refers :  it  was  therefore 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  to  supply  the  name  of  the  person,' 
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as  the  copyists  have  done,  vhile  the  original  words  of  the  author  have 
been  left  unchanged  in  the  MS.     This  life  originally  ended  with  the 

words  zj*l  M  ^J^,  X^-  of  the  remainder^  as  exhibited  in  the 

editions  only  from  Istkxi  c::^.!  t^  to  j^^t  ^  is  now  found  in 
the  MS.  The  margin  having  been  cut  in  this  placCj  the  rest  has 
disappeared  except  a  part  of  the  last  sentence  which  was  written  at  a 
di£ferent  period^  and  of  which  mention  has  been  made  already. 

The  life  of  Abtl  *labbds  Ahmad  bnu  'Ikhasib  AJjurj&ni  ^jmIakII  jjI 

^l^^lrb^*^'  *r*^i^^^'  hvi  «^^''  which  has  been  omitted  by  M. 
De  Slane^  but  is  found  in  the  edition  of  M.  Wiistenfeld,  fas.  i., 
p.    106^   exists    in    the    MS.;    but   has  been    cancelled    by    the 

author^  and  the  following  note  written  on  the  margin:    jr^^   y^-Jj? 

5jo«Xc  ^wo  ^ol^t  '^^  (j^  J  J  ^\  "I  ^»ve  committed  an  error 
in  this  chapter.  The  person  spoken  of  is  not  the  son  of  Alkhasfb^ 
praised  by  Abd  Nuwas,  although  I  had  seen  in  some  collections  that 
he  was  the  son  of  the  above-mentioned  Alkhasfb.  Afterwards  I 
discovered  that  such  was  not  the  case  -,  but  I  did  not  arrive  at  the 
truth  until  after  many  copies  had  been  repeatedly  taken  of  this  his- 
tory." The  rest  of  the  note  is  incomplete,  from  the  loss  of  part  of 
the  margin.  From  the  words  which  remain  however,  it  is  evident 
that  the  author  begs  of  all  persons  who  may  happen  to  possess  coplee 
of  the  work  to  correct  this  mistake,  urging  at  the  same  time  as 
his  excuse,  the  liability  of  all  to  fall  into  error. 

This  marginal  note  is  very  curious,  as  it  shows  in  the  author's 
own  words  what  the  variations  of  different  MSS.  already  seemed 
sufficiently  to  indicate,  that  one,  at  least,  and  probably  two  or  three 
recensions  of  this  work  had  been  made  public  by  him  before 
it  received  his  last  corrections.  The  MSS.  which  M.  Wiistenfeld 
has  followed  in  his  edition  in  which  this  chapter  is  retained,  were  of 
course  copied  from  others  which  had  been  transcribed  from  that 
of  the  author,  before  he  had  discovered  this  error  and  corrected 

'  See  the  facsimile  of  the  leaf  upon  wliidi  the  first  part  of  this  life  occurs.     It 
exhibits  \Qry  accurately  the  MS.  exc(pt  that  the  different  shades  of  the  colour  cf 
the  ink  in  the  marginal  additions,  cannot  be  properly  rrpn  Rented.     For  this,  as 
well  as  the  preceding  facsimile,  I  nni  indebted  to  the  kiudnebs  and  skill  of  my 
\ry  ingenious  aud  leomcHl  friend  Mr.  Murlev. 
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There  is  a    great   difference   in   the   life   of  Almalik  AJafdhal 
Ayytib  bnu  Sh^dbi,  father  of  the  Saltan  Sal^-nldio,   ^j^^\   iJJULt 

(^^  fXJl  ^iU?  ^^UaJUJJ  JJ!^  4fiLA  ^^^  i^yj\  as  exhibited 
in  the  edition  of  M.  WUstenfeld^  fas.  i.  p.  1 50,  and  that  of  M.  De 
SlanCj  p,  124.  In  the  latter^  not  only  has  this  article  been  extended 
to  about  four  times  the  space  vhich  it  occupies  in  the  former^  but  it 
has  also  undergone  such  a  considerable  change  in  its  form,  as  to  be 
in  a  manner  completely  remodelled :  M.  WUstenfeld,  as  has  been 
observed  above,  has  followed  the  authority  of  some  MS.  which  must 
have  been  copied  from  the  work  before  it  had  received  the  last  cor- 
rections of  the  author.  In  his  preface  to  the  seventh  fasciculus,  he 
remarks  that'the  third  volume  of  Cod.  D.,  which  he  observes  "  Ad 
rara  Ibn  Khallikani  exemplaria  pertinet/*  ends  with  the  life  of  Yahya 


bnuKh&lidbnuBarmak   A_  iyT_r  ^.yj   ^_ U   "^ 


wazir  of  Hardn  Alrashid,  at  which  place  the  author  was  interrupted 
in  his  work  by  being  called  upon  to  quit  K&hirah  in  the  year  659 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  Kddhi  at  Damascus.  It  was  not  until 
his  return  to  K^hirah,  ten  years  afterwards,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
resume  his  task  and  complete  the  work.  The  life  of  Salah-uldIa 
Y(isuf  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  written  until  this  period. 
In  the  life  of  his  father,  Almalik  Alafdhal  Ayy6b  as  exhibited  in  M, 
De  Slane*s  edition,  the  author  refers  to  that  of  the  son  in  such  terms 
as  prove  that  it  must  have  been  written  before  that  of  the  father 
assumed  its  present  form.  And  therefore,  that  the  latter  could  not 
have  been  modelled  into  the  shape  in  which  it  now  stands,  until  some 
time  after  the  return  of  Ibn  Khallik&n  to  Kahirah.  Now  this  chapter, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  slight  verbal  dilTerences,  is  precisely 
the  same  in  the  MS.  as  in  the  edition  of  M.  De  Slane.  But  as  the 
alterations  would  have  been  too  many  to  have  been  inserted  in  the 
margin,  and  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  article  would  not  have 
admitted  of  their  insertion  even  had  the  marginal  space  been  sufficient 
to  contain  them,  the  leaf  on  which  was  written  this  life  and  a  part 
of  the  preceding  one,  has  been  removed,  and  four  other  leaves  con- 
taining this  chapter  as  it  now  stands  inserted.  These  are  in  the 
same  hand- writing  as  the  rest  of  the  work,  although  it  is  evident 
that  the  hand  was  grown  feebler  through  age.  Fifteen  years  at 
least  must  have  elapsed  since  the  MS.  was  first  written,  and  the 
author's  age  could  not  have  been  less  than  sixty-two :  he  was  bom 
on  the  eleventh  of  Rabi,  a.h.  608,  and  was  deposed  from  the 
office  of  Kddhi  of  Damascus  on  the  twenty-third  of  Shaww^,  669. 

The  life  of  Abti-mugith  Alhusain  bnu    Manstir,    l/'  ..^^  y,\ 
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jy^js^    ^^  (jft**^'   originally  ended  with  the  words  SJ^«)c4    Sy#^ 

as  in  De  Slane's  edition^  not  SLcMjiO^  asinthatofM.  Wiistenfeld, 

describing  the  manner  in  which  the  word  Uoa^   ought  to  be  pro- 

nonnced.  From  information  obtained  subsequently  as  the  author 
himself  informs  us,  he  made  considerable  additions  to  this  chapter. 

i>ri   ^-SJJ  j/^l^  0^  ^'  ^^    t:^-  -slUH  A*c   ^WH 

UitU  2j/i  ^>V.  5V>»^  ^iH  \Ji,^\  "  Thus  far  I  had  said :  but  after  I 
had  finished  this  chapter^  I  found  in  a  book  entitled,  ^y^^  pi  J^lUt 
/ .  W4>JI  ^^^  work  of  the  most  learned  Shaikh  Imdm-ulharamain  Abti 
'Imadli  Abd-ulmalic,  son  of  the  Shaikh  Abd  Muhammad  Aljuwaini 
of  whom  some  accounts  shall  follow,  if  God  wish,  a  section  which 
ought  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place.**  These  additions  have  been  made 
subsequently  to  the  time  when  the  MS.  was  first  written,  and  four 
new  leaves  of  somewhat  different  texture  have  been  inserted  in  the 
MS.  to  contain  them.  The  colour  of  the  ink  shows  that  they  must 
have  been  made  at  a  very  early  period,  and  their  existence  in  the 
MS.  transcribed  from  the  work  in  its  imperfect  state  before  the 
author  was  appointed  Kddbi  of  Damascus  also  confirms  this.  This 
life  is  followed  immediately  in  the  MS.  by  that  of  Ibn  Sina,  as  in 
M.  De  Slane's  edition.  In  M.  Wiistenfeld's  two  other  short  chapters 
intervene. 

^  The  life  of  the  author*s  friend,  Bahd-uldin  Zuhair  jxi^j  urA^^  '-fr* 
who  died  a.  h.  Go 6,  or  the  year  after  this  MS.  was  written,  originally 
terminated  with  the  words  aSi  ci^-i^  y  The  following  passage 
by  which  the  life  has  been  completed  as  in  the  editions  (De  Slane* 
p.  276,  and  Wiistenfeld,  fas.  iii.  53,)  has  been  added  afterwards 
in  the  margin: 

Oe»t   ^J^^    ^^^i,  <X^  (J    ^i!^    \J^y^  y^^^   S^^UUlj   3^40^   M 

MM 

t-*^ii!lj    cf^^^Jl   XiljXJlj   *>j^*J  j€^^'  5^^^  ^^,  ^^  4>  (j*^^ 
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UiJ  ti-JtJ"  S^»J  *JLe  i::^>.»j.  "Then  there 'broke  out  in 
Kdhirah  and  Misr  a  violent  disorder  from  which  scarcely  one  escaped. 
It  hegan  on  Thursday  the  24th  of  Shaww&l,  a.h.  656.  Bah& 
uldin  was  one  who  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  it.  He  survived 
some  days,  and  then  died  a  little  hefore  sunset,  on  Sunday  the  4th 
of  Phti  'Ikadah  the  same  year,  and  was  buried  on  the  morrow, 
after  midday  prayers,  in  his  tomb,  in  Alkarafah  Alsugra*  near  the 
dome  of  the  Imdm  Alshdfii^  to  whom  God  be  gracious,  on  the 
south  side  of  it.  I  was  not  able  to  pray  over  him  because  I  was 
myself  suffering  from  the  disease,  but  when  I  recovered  I  went  to 
his  grave,  invoked  the  divine  mercy  upon  him,  and  read  part  of  the 
Kurdn,  on  account  of  the  friendship  which  existed  between  us.**       \ 

;_    The  passage  in  both  the  editions    »^ji\    ifis^    O  Jxm  (J^JLT^ 

found  in  the  MS.    In  both  editions  the  word   ^UU   between   ^^^ 

and  ^\  has  been  omitted ;  it  seems  however  to  be  necessary  for 

restricting  the  sense  of  the  word    ^\   to  that  particular  disease 

which,  standing  alone,  may  be  applied  generally  to  any  attack.  It 
is  probable  that  this  addition  was  made  soon  after  the  [event  to 
which  it  relates  occurred.  And  this  probability  is  strengthened  by 
the  colour  of  the  ink.  A  comparison  with  this  may  serve  to  fix  the 
date  of  many  other  of  the  additions. 

At  the  end  of  the  life  of  Abti  *lfaraj  Abd-ulrahman  Ibn  Aljauzi, 

^jyi^  f^riS  c •  r¥^'  •^^^^  ^y^'  >^'  ^  exhibited  in  the  edition  of 
Wiistenfeldy  fas.  iv.,  p.  69,  the  author  has  added  a  short  account  of  his 
son,  Muhiy-uldin  Abd  Muhammad  Ytisuf,  jw*^  yj\  ^<Xll  ^^^ 
<JLi^  who  was  slain  in  the  excursion  of  the  Tatars  at  Bagdad  in  the 
month  Muharram,  a.h.  653,  and  also  of  his  grandson,  Shams<uldfn 
Abd  MudhaffirYtisuf  Ibn  Kizgali,  who  died  on  the  twenty-first  of  Dhti 
'Ihijjjah,  A.H.  654.  The  former  being  just  two  years  and  about  three 
months,  and  the  latter  only  one  year  and  ten  months,  before  this 

*  Alkar^oh  is  a  place  near  E^hirah  to  the  south-east,  which  has  always  been 
used  as  burial  ground  by  the  Muhommadans.     ti  lies  between  the  city  and  the  hill 

Mukattam:  that  part  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  called,    ^  JUdll    Ai!  JUt 

or  the  little  Karifah.  See  a  passage  of  Makrizi :  quoted  by  De  Sacy,  Chrest,  Arab, 
Tol.  L,  p.  238. 
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MS.  was  originally  written.  It  is  probable  that  the  account  of  these 
events  had  not  reached  the  author  before  the  MS*  was  completed. 
This  is  accordingly  found  added  subsequently  in  the  margin^  and 

from  the  colour  of  the  ink  appears  to  be  a  late  addition.  The  passage 
has  been  omitted  by  M.  De  Slane. 

In  the  life  of  Abd  *lhasan  Ali  Alhusri,  {fjjoA]  ^  /^ywdt  ^t 
the  author  having  had  occasion  to  speak  of  some  verses  composed 
by  his  friend  Najm-uldfn  Mtisa  Alamrdwi^  i<**y^  l  •  H^^  f^^f^ 
cf^\j^\  has  added  at  a  later  period  in  the  margin  the  date  of  his 
birth^  a.h.  591^  as  also  that  of  his  death,  which  happened  as  be 
was  returning  from  Yaman  at  the  end  of  the  month  Safar,  a.b.  651, 
or  not  quite  four  years  before  this  MS.  was  copied.  It  is  probable 
that  the  author  had  not  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Alamrdwi  at  the  time  the  life  of  Alhusri  was  written.  (De  Slane, 
p.  475.     Wustenfeld,  fas.  vi.,  p.  42.) 

At  the  end  of  the  short  notice  which  has  been  given  of  the  poet 

Abti  'Ihasan  Ali  Ibn  Nubakht,^L*J5  JXacw^  /^l  Ac  rj/wj^t  ^l 

some  account  is  added  of  Abti  Muhammad  Ahmad  bnu  Ali,  knowii 

by  the  name  of  Ibn  Khairan>  ^L  i3^jx^\  ^  ^j  j^^^?  tS^oA  yA 

*  Lis^  who  buried  him.    This  account  originally  ended  with  the 


words,  f^yi\  ffjaj  L::^>koy  •  There  has  been  written  afterwards 
in  the  margin:  ^^\  ^^  X^sjOl  x«X^  ^i  ulrt^  (j^'  "^J^^  ^'  ^ 

OU5J<  vWj'  J^^"  "  ^^  reason  why  I  have  mentioned  Ibn 
Khair&n  in  this  chapter,  and  have  not  assigned  to  him  a  separate 
chapter,  is,  because  I  could  not  find  the  date  of  his  death,  while  it 
has  been  my  object  in  this  book  to  mention  only  such  persons  as 
the  date  of  their  deaths  could  be  ascertained."     Still  later  than  this 

has  been  added:  yj^\  vJulU  t^xllt  oUuJb  ^\jS  ^  OJ^^  Jl  (m 
SJ^jJI  Ju^j:  i-oUH  jHi^^t  Jux  ^  ^j^\  ^^  <X4^  «X^  ^l 

j^\^\   >dLH   13^    ^  Jy;^  ^^^  SuU   ^.j\^  ^^j^^  ^ScJi 

j^\  m  ^  iT^UlU  'i^JL.  ^  ^^^ftJu-.^  u^  SjU*..  "Then  I 
discovered  in  the  book  of   the  classes  of  Poets,  by  the  Wazir 
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Abd  Said  Muhammad  bnu  'Ihnsain  Ibn  Abd-ulrahim»  surnamed 
Amfd-nldaolah,  a  chapter  relating  to  Wali-uldaolah  Iba  Khair&n 
above  mentioned.  He  also  speaks  of  one  of  his  poems,  and  says 
that  he  was  a  young  man  of  beautiful  countenance.  His  death  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  month  Ramadhan,  a.h.  431.  I  hap^ 
pened  to  meet  with  this  sectidn^  about  the  year  675,  in  Kdhirah.** 

This  additional  account  has  been  inserted  by  M.  Wiistenfeld,  in 
his  edition,  fas.  v.,  p.  1 70,  for  which  he  must  have  followed  the  autho-* 
rity  of  some  other  MS.  than  that  above  alluded  to,  as  having  been 
copied  from  one  which  had  been  transcribed,  before  the  author  had 
revised  and  completed  his  work.  In  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  only  one  which  I  have  been  able  to  refer  to,  and  which  coincides 
in  almost  all  respects  with  the  readings  adopted  from  the  MS.  above 
spoken  of,  these  subsequent  additions  do  not  exist  The  author  left 
K&hirah  a  second  time  for  Damascus,  a.h.  676. 

It  would  not  be  an  uninteresting  task,  to  follow  through  at  much 
greater  length,  the  various  additions  and  emendations  which  are 
found  in  the  margin  of  this  volume,  and  to  trace  from  one  to  another, 
the  time,  manner,  and  circumstances,  under  which  they  were  seve- 
rally made.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
their  nature,  and  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  have  been 
chiefly  cited,  that  of  proving  and  establishing  the  authenticity  of 
this  MS.  To  sum  up  then  in  brief,  the  arguments  that  this  volume  is 
the  original  draught  of  the  author,  and  in  his  own  handwriting,  they 
arc  principally  these :  that  the  appearance  of  the  MS.,  had  there  been 
no  date,  would  lead  us  undoubtedly  to  assign  it  to  the  age  at  which 
the  author  lived — that  it  bears  a  date  in  the  same  hand  as  the  rest 
of  the  work,  and  that  this  declares  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  very 
place,  and  at  the  very  time,  in  and  at  which  we  know  from  other 
sources  that  the  author  did  write  this  book — that  it  has  not  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  written  by  a  professed  transcriber — that  it 
certainly  was  in  the  possession  of  the  person  who  wrote  it,  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years — that  during  the  space  of  this  time  he  con- 
tinued to  add,  change,  and  correct — that  the  cause  of  the  various 
readings,  and  the  differences  of  the  length  of  the  chapters  in  other 
MSS.  can  be  accounted  for,  from  the  additions  and  emendations  in 
this — that  events  spoken  of  in  them  as  occurring  subsequently  to  the 
date  of  this  MS.,  or  of  which  information  could  only  be  obtained 
subsequently,  are  in  this  volume  always  written  in  the  margin,  and 
not  in  the  body  of  the  work,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  in 
these  new  leaves  have  been  inserted  for  the  purpose — that  it  is 
evident  that  these  additions  and  corrections  have  been  made  at  many 
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several  times,  so  that  the  writer  of  the  volume  must,  at  least,  have 
had  constant  access  to  the  papers  of  the  author,  during  the  long 
period  above-mentioned — that  he  declares  himself  to  be  the  author, 
and  that  all  this  is  confirmed  by  the  tradition  of  several  persons* 
who,  at  various  times,  have  been  possessors  of  the  book,  as  well  as 
by  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  a  bequest  to  a  mosque,  of 
which  the  simple  condition  of  the  MS.,  and  the  unadorned  style  of 
the  writing,  could  hardly  have  rendered  it  worthy,  unless  there  had 
been  some  other  cause  for  assigning  a  peculiar  value  to  it. 

The  evidence,  then,  for  its  authenticity  seems  to  be  complete,  and 
this  volume  may  therefore  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able curiosities  of  literature  extant.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  autograph  copy  of  any  historical  work  of  importance  of  so 
early  a  date— certainly  there  is  none  in  Europe— of  which  the  proofs 
of  its  genuineness  are  so  clear,  or  which  affords  so  complete  an  insight 
into  the  method  of  the  author,  and  the  circumstances  under  which, 
through  so  long  a  series  of  years,  he  gradually  laboured  to  improve 
his  work  and  bring  it  to  perfection. 
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Art.  XI. — On  the  Ante-Brahmanical  Worship  of  the  HtJid&a  in 
the  Dekkan,  By  John  Stephenson,  D.D. — (Continued  from 
p.  267,  Vol.  V.J 

{TLead  7th  December,  1839.) 

In  former  notices  on  this  subject,  I  have  given  probable  reasons  for 
believing,  that  those  objects  of  worship  among  the  Hindtxs  which  by 
custom  are  denied  the  use  of  temples— denominated  demons  by  the 
Brahmans,  which  do  not  require  the  aid  of  Brahmans  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  rites  by  which  they  are  honoured,  and  even  if  at  all  vene- 
rated by  them  have  the  worship  paid  them  represented  as  if  it  were 
a  boon  given  to  Rakshas,  slain  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  Brah- 
manical  gods, — were  adored  prior  to  the  ascendency  of  th^  priestly 
caste  in  this  part  of  India. 

On  these  grounds  I  have  classed  under  this  head  the  worship  of 
Yetal,  and  the  festival  of  the  Div&li.  On  the  same  grounds  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  festival  of  the  Holi,  the  worship  of  Mhasoba,  and 
probably  the  whole  of  the  worship  of  the  Linga  belongs  to  the  same 
class. 

The  Holi  Goddess. 

The  festival  of  the  Holi  is  celebrated  at  the  full  moon  of  Phal- 
guna,  corresponding  to  February,  and  so  falls  about  the  opening  of 
the  year.  It  has  been  termed  the  Saturnalia  or  Carnival  of  the 
Hindus.  Verses  the  most  obscene  imaginable  are  ordered  to  be  read 
on  the  occasion.  Figures  of  men  and  women,  in  the  most  indecent 
and  disgusting  attitudes,  are  in  many  places  openly  paraded  through 
the  streets  3  the  most  filthy  words  are  uttered  by  persons  who,  on 
other  occasions,  would  think  themselves  disgraced  by  the  use  of 
them;  bands  of  men  parade  the  street  with  their  clothes  all  bespat- 
tered with  a  reddish  dye;  dirt  and  filth  are  thrown  upon  all  that  are 
seen  passing  along  the  road ;  all  business  is  at  a  stand,  all  gives  way 
to  licence  and  riot. 

For  the  worship  of  the  Holika  devata  a  circular  hole  is  made  in 
the  ground  of  about  a  yard  deep,  and  of  about  the  same  in  diameter. 
It  is  filled  up  with  wood,  and  covered  over  with  cow-dung.  In 
it  a  green  tree,  generally  a  castor-oil  tree,  is  planted,  and  a  quantity 
of  grass  heaped  about  it.     To  this,  offerings  of  cocoa-nuts,  &c.  are 
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presented,  and  prayers  made,  the  offerer  turning  his  face  towards 
the  east.  Afterwards  the  whole  is  set  on  fire.  It  has  often  been 
remarked,  that  there  is  an  evident  connexion  between  the  Holi  god- 
dess and  the  maypole  which  is  annually  dressed  out  in  some  parts 
of  England,  and  which  is  no  doubt  a  relic  of  the  superstition  of  onr 
Saxon  ancestors. 

The  Holika  devata,  to  whom  these  offerings  are  made,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  female  Rakshas,  named  Dhunda,  slain  by  Mahadeva,  and 
who  received  from  him  at  her  death,  as  a  boon,  the  honour  of  being 
worshipped  yearly,  for  one  day,  with  the  above-mentioned  rites. 

The  mention  of  the  maypole  suggests  the  idea  of  another  sin- 
gular coincidence  between  the  religions  customs  of  the  Marathas  and 
our  ancestors.  It  is  the  practice  of  taking  a  quantity  of  the  new 
grain  in  harvest,  and  binding  it  with  leaves  and  flowers,  and  then 
putting  it  above  the  doors  of  their  houses.     This  is  called  the  Naven 

7T^  which  in  Marathi  means  new.  The  ceremony  is  performed 
at  the  full  moon  in  Ashvini.  Rice  and  bajari  are  the  grains 
usually  employed.  The  Naven  is  not,  however,  like  the  Maiden, 
bound  up  in  the  form  of  a  small  sheaf,  but  spread  out  on  the  lintel  all 
the  width  of  the  door. 

Mhasoba. 

Mhasoba  is  another  of  those  gods  which  a  Brahman  never  hears 
named  without  having  his  risible  faculty  excited.  He  probably  is 
the  Mahishdsur  slain  by  Devi,  for,  in  the  Konkani  dialect  of  Marathi^ 
Mhasa  means  a  male  buffalo.  This  demon  is  much  worshipped  by 
the  lower  classes,  especially  by  the  cultivators,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  their  grounds  fertile.  His  image  is  what  may  be  called  a 
natural  Linga,  that  is,  any  rounded  stone  of  a  considerable  size,  found 
in  the  corner  or  side  of.  a  field.  This,  when  covered  by  the  cultivator 
-with  red  lead,  becomes  the  god  Mhasoba.  To  this  he  makes  his 
prayers,  and  offers  cocoa-nuts,  fowls,  or  goats,  according  to  his 
ability. 

I  ^have  called  Mhasoba  a  natural  Linga,  and  strongly  suspect 
that  the  whole  of  the  worship  of  the  Linga  belongs  to  the  class  now 
under  discussion,  and  is  no  original  part  of  Brahmanisro.  The 
Lingayats  are  well  known  to  have  a  bitter  hatred  towards  the  Brah- 
mans,  to  neglect  the  Brahmanical  rules  about  purification  for  dead 
bodies,  &c.,  and  to  have  priests  Qf  their  own  called  Jangams.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  Brahmans  call  them  Pakhandi,  or  adherents  to  a 
false  religion.     And  although  Sankara  Achdrya,  or  whoever  esta- 
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bltshed  thai  comprocue  ic  fcersi  2iLei  tns  '•TPst:^  x  rbf  ruk^hn-- 
tanm,  or  fire  priac  pal  dn-r.^i^y.  lAi  adiurrei  Vi.r»a.T*nL  ia>^  tht 
form  of  the'  Lioga,  ia:o  ua  tEaLbcr.  sLZ  ^e  perKs  wiir  *»«>o?  >^ 
dress  this  ima^e  is  bc«,  as  u  tbe  cafe  vn£  iH  tbe  r»:.  a  Krtii.YMii;, 
bat  a  Sadra  of  the'  casLe  Gzrari.  XsrtikET  do  cc-ras>oiZkftI  Rrkbmaa 
worshippers  take  vjco  thts^bres  to  iatufqe  w::ih  the  ^.^vyn^  «m 
sandal- wood  paste  ik^  Gcrara  Las  pd  cq:i  the  Lizk£X  brt  alj«"v  t)x<«a 
to  renain  undisHubtd — a  reaerre  which  tijer  ciqtix  in  the  cane  ^ 
none  of  the  othen.  AH  these  circvmstaarei  tend  to  praiit  o«t  tim 
fomi  of  worship  as  sot  T«t  eiampleteiT  JPrdbmlarrf,  if  I  nar  t»ii(  $%t|i 
a  form  of  ezprcssioo.  and  lead  us  to  ascribe  to  it  an  or^hs  m  tW 
Dekhan  prrrioos  to  the  Brahmanical  ascendeiicT.  TUK  hc^m^rt^er. 
the  Linpi  Parana  has  been  inrestigated  in  the  riew  of  this  th^f^rr^ 
I  should  not  like  to  be  quite  pondre  on  the  point. 

Besides  the  gods  alreadr  mentioned,  there  are  othen  that  fall 
under  the  same  categorr— as  Zikari  and  Zokiri,  who  an^  <\M!i«ire<d 
to  presenre  the  bodies  of  their  worshippers,  and  are  probablr  \Wi^« 
nally  the  same ;  and  Girboba.  mho  is  worshipped  nnder  the  f\vmi  «>f 
a  stone  or  post  set  op  in  fields  recoTcred  from  the  sea.  to  pi^x^ent 
the  water  returning  upon  them.  This  god  has  sometimes  an  ima|t^ 
and  a  temple^  but  is  usnally  represented  in  the  open  ur,  under  the 
form  above-mentioned. 

Besides,  there  are  many  other  gods  worshipped  throughout  th« 
Dekhan,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Brahmanical  the^^pMU-^— as 
Vitthoba,  Khandoba,  ^ic.  But  as  these  seem  to  have  been  ii\ti\>* 
duced  posterior  to  the  Brahmanical  ascendency,  and  arc  p^ncrally 
worshipped  in  temples,  they  do  not  belong  to  our  present  subject,    , 
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Art.  XII. — Remarks  on  the  Site  and  Ruins  of  Tammana  Nuwera. 
By  StMox  Cassie  Ciiitty,  Esq.,  C.M.ll.A.S. 

(Read  \st  February,  1840.) 

Tammana  Nuwera  hold  sa  very  important  place  in  the  Singhalese 
history^  as  having  been  founded  by  Vijaya,  the  first  in  the  list  of  the 
kings  of  Ceylon^  so  far  back  as  2382  years  from  the  present  time,  or 
543  before  the  Christian  era.  It  bears  in  Pali  the  name  of  Tamba" 
panni,  ^hich  it  is  surmised  the  Greeks  and  Romans  corrupted  into 
Taprobane^  and  applied  as  an  appellation  to  the  island  itself.  Tam- 
bapanni  signifies  *'  copper-coloured/'  and  is  said  to  refer  to  the  red- 
dish colour  of  the  soil  in  the  place^  as  Albion  did  to  the  colour  of  the 
chalky  cliffs  on  the  southern  coast  of  England. 

It  would  appear  that  the  European  writers  of  the  Singhalese 
history  are  not  agreed  with  regard  to  the  identification  of  the  part 
of  the  island  where  Vijaya  effected  his  first  landing,  consequently  the 
site  of  Tammana  Nuwera^  which  he  is  stated  to  have  founded  in  its 
neighbourhood,  was  never  correctly  ascertained.  Captain  Mahony 
places  it  at  Mentoit,  near  Manaar^ ;  Joinville  in  the  JFanny*;  and 
the  anonymous  author,  Philalethes,  at  Tambuligamme  or  Tambligam*; 
but  a  universal  tradition,  of  a  very  long  standing,  which  represented 
Vijaya  to  have  disembarked  on  a  point  of  land^  called  Tundamuni,  near 
Put  lam,  always  pointed  it  out  as  being  on  the  east  of  that  place; 
and  this  tradition  has  been  verified  by  the  recent  discovery  of  the 
ruins  which  I  shall  presently  notice. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  here,  that  the  Moorish  inhabitants 
of  Puilam,  too  indolent  to  extend  their  researches  beyond  the  sphere 
of  their  village,  have  always  supposed  that  Tammana  Nuwera  stood 
on  the  borders  of  a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Tammana  Villu; 
and  I,  for  want  of  better  information,  and  led  by  the  analogy  in  the 
names,  was  induced  to  adopt  the  same  opinion  in  noticing  the  place 
in  the  Ceylon  Gazetteer  which  I  published  in  1833. 

The  ruins  of  Tammana  Nuwera  are  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mee  Oya,  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  forest,  called  Kandukuli  Mal€, 
within  half  a  mile  from  that  river^  and  about  ten  miles  from  Putlam 
via  Sittiravelli,  in  a  N.E.  direction.  The  whole  of  the  country  about 
them,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  parts,  for  many  miles,  present  an  uu* 

^  Asiatic  JRescarches,  vol.  vii.,  p.  40.  *  Ibid,  p.  417. 

•'  Historic  nfCeyhn,  onp.  ii.,  p.  22, 
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or  as  bathing-places  for  the  people.  The  tank  No,  20  is^  always 
dry,  even  in  the  rainy  season,  when  the  others  are  filled  to  the  brim. 
The  water  is  no  doubt  carried  off  by  subterraneous  drains  or  passageSi 
but,  if  such  exist,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  them,  on  account 
of  the  inside  of  the  tank  being  at  present  overgrown  with  large  thick 
grass. 

The  stone  slab,  found  among  the  pillars  in  the  gi^up  No.  8,  is 
8  feet  long  and  3  feet  6  inches  broad.  It  is  'quite  smooth,  and  on 
one  edge  it  has  some  mouldings  cut.  This  was  probably  intended 
for  the  step  of  a  temple  or  for  a  table  to  place  the  idols  on ;  or  it 
may  have  been  something  similar  to  the  stone  slabs,  which  are 
placed  as  rude  altars  in  the  open  air,  before  the  'sacred  tree,  near 
the  Bhuddist  temples,  and  are  usually  covered  with  flowers. 

At  the  head  of  these  ruins,  on  the  east,  there  are  several  solid 
rocks,  and  in  the  middle  of  one  of  them  a  niche  is  hollowed  out. 
It  is  evident  that  a  Ddgoha  was  intended  to  be  built  upon  this  rock, 
and  the  hole  in  question  was  made  to  deposit  the  sacred  relic  in. 

The  two  figures  of  Buddha,  in  a  sitting  posture,  are  of  entire  blocks 
of  granite,  and  they  were  both  found  without  heads,  which  appear 
to  have  been  broken  off  by  violence.  Only  one  of  these  now  remains 
in  the  place;  the  other  has  been  removed  to  Puilam, 
\  -  Before  I  conclude  these  remarks,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
insert  here  au  extract  from  a  short  notice  of  the  discovery  of  the 
ruins,  which  I  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  Columbo  Observer,  and  which 
appeared  in  his  paper  of  the  1 9th  of  August  last.  "  It  is  affirmed 
that  after  the  death  of  Vijaya,  his  successor  transferred  the  seat  of 
government  to  Upatissa  Nuwera,  which  be  built  at  Elia  Sattara;  but 
we  are  not  informed  when  it  was  that  Tammana  Nuwera  became 
finally  deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  We  have  however  reason  to 
i^uppose  that  it  contained  inhabitants  till  a  very  late  period,  or 
otherwise  the  Dugoba  and  tlic  images  of  Buddha,  which  are  found 
amongst  its  ruins,  could  not  have  been  there,  as  the  religion  of 
Buddha  was  introduced  into  Ceylon  only  209  years  after  the  death 

V  ijaya. 
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Art.  XIII. — On  a  Passage  in  an  ancient  Inscription  at  Sanehi 
near  Bhilsa^proxing  the  Proprietary  Right  in  the  Soil  to  be  in 
the  Subject  and  not  in  the  Prince,  By  Lieut.-Col.  W.  H. 
Sykes,  F.R.S. 

(Read  20th  June,  1840.) 

In  a  paper  of  mine  published  in  the  4th  and  6th  numbers  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  on  Land  Tenures  in  Dakhun  (Deccan), 
I  endeavoured  to  prove^  and  I  believe  successfully,  from  the  authority 
of  the  Mahratta  princes  themselves,  that  the  proprietary  right  in  the 
soil  in  Dakhun  >vas  vested  in  the  subject,  and  not  in  the  prince,  and  I 
expressed  my  belief  that  such  was  the  case  all  over  India,  and  had 
been  so  from  antiquity.  It  was  therefore  with  no  ordinary  gratifi- 
cation, that  I  found  a  confirmation  of  my  opinion  in  an  inscription 
on  the  colonnade  of  a  Buddhist  tope  or  chaitya,  at  Sanehi,  near  Bhilsa 
in  Bhopal,  recorded  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  p.  456.,  and  the  translation  of  which,  from  the  an- 
cient Deva  Nagari  character,  we  owe  to  the  indefatigable  zeal,  the 
singular  ingenuity,  and  the  varied  knowledge  of  the  lamented 
Mr.  James  Prinsep. 

The  inscription  records  a  grant  of  money  and  lands  for  the  sup- 
port of  five  ascetics,  on  the  part  of  the  Great  Emperor  Chandra 
Gupta,  by  his  agent,  to  the  Buddhist  tope  or  chaitya,  which  must 
have  been  of  great  dignity  and  respect,  from  its  magnitude,  and  the 
varied,  numerous,  and  laboured  sculptures  connected  with  it* 

The  following  is  the  inscription : — 

"  To  the  all- respected  Sramanas^  the  chief  priests  of  the  Avasaih 
ceremonial,  who  by  deep  meditations  have  subdued  their  passions, 
the  champions  [sword]  of  the  virtues  of  their  tribe. 

"  The  son  of  Amuka,  the  destroyer  of  his  father  s  enemies,  the 
punisher  of  the  oppressors  of  a  desolated  country,  the  winner  of  the 
glorious  flag  of  victory  in  many  battles,  daily  by  his  good  council, 
gaining  the  esteem  of  the  worthy  persons  of  the  court,  and  obtaining 
the  gratification  of  every  desire  of  his  life  through  the  favour  of  the 
great  Emperor  Chandra  Gupta;  having  made  salutation  to  the  eter- 
nal gods  and  goddesses,  has  given  a  piece  of  ground  purchased  at  the 
legal  rate,  also  five  temples,  and  twenty-five  [thousand]  dinars,  [half 
of  which  has  been  spent  for  the  purchase  of  the  said  ground],  as  an 
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Art.  XIV.— iVb^^  on  the  Religious^  Morale  and  Political  State 
of  India  before  the  Mahomedan  Invasion^  chief  y  founded  on 
the  Travels  of  the  Chinese  Buddhist  Priest  Fa  Hian  in 
India  ^  A.D.  399,  and  on  the  Commentaries  of  Messrs.  Remu- 
sat^  Klaproth^  Burnouf  and  Landresse.  By  Lieut.-Colonel 
W.  H.  Sykes,  F.R.S. 

Our  Sanskrit  scholars  have  sought,  in  the  depths  of  Brahmanical 
literature,  for  the  means  of  illustrating  the  political,  the  religious, 
the  moral,  and  social  condition  of  that  ancient  people,  over  whose 
minds  it  has  hitherto  heen  helieved  that  Brahmans  exercised  from 
the  earliest  times  unbounded  sway.  The  inquirers  sought  for  facts 
and  they  found  fables  3  they  looked  for  historic  lights^,  and  they 
found  poetic  coruscations,  which  served  only  to  render  the  darkness 
in  which  truth  was  enveloped  more  impenetrable.  An  Orientalist, 
Mr.  Wathen,  has  said,  that  on  the  Mussulman  conquest  of  India 
the  Brahmans  destroyed  all  previous  historical  documents  3  they 
seem,  nevertheless,  to  have  carefully  preserved,  or  invented,  or 
adapted,  such  compositions  in  Sanskrit,  as  attested  their  own  religi- 
ous supremacy  or  established  their  cosmogony;  and  which  have  fettered 
the  minds  of  Indians,  as  well  as  foreigners,  to  tin  unreserved  admis- 
sion of  such  pretensions  as  in  their  arrogance,  caprice,  or  selfishness, 
they  chose  to  advance. 

In  this  state  of  hopelessness,  with  respect  to  the  means  of  eluci- 
dating the  ancient  history  of  India,  there  break  upon  us  lights  from 
a  most  unexpected  source — from  the  literature  of  that  remarkable 
people,  the  Chinese — which  will  go  far  to  dissipate  the  mists  which 
have  hitherto  obscured  our  view,  and  which  will  give  our  judgments 
a  wider  scope  of  action,  and  our  deductions  a  stabler  basis  than 
we  have  hitherto  possessed.     Of  the  value  and  character  of  these 

»  Professor  Wilson  says,  "  The  only  Samkrii  composition  yei  discovered^  to 
tchich  the  title  qf  history  can  %cith  any  propriety  be  applied,  is  the  Raja  Taringini, 
a  history  of  Cashmir/* — Introductory  observations  to  the  History.  This  history 
nevertheless  has  the  proved  anachronisms  of  796  years  [Mr.  Tumour  thinks  1177 
years,]  and  1048  years,  and  it  is  a  comparatively  modem  work,  having  been 
compiled  a.d.  1 148. 

Professor  Wilson  also,  in  his  notes  on  the  Mudra  RAkshasa,  says,  ''  It  may  not 
here  be  out  of  place  to  oflTcr  a  few  observations  on  the  identification  of  Chandragupta 
and  Sandracottus.  //  is  the  only  point  on  which  tee  can  rest, with  any  thing  like 
confidence  in  the  history  qf  the  Hindus,  and  is  therefore  of  vital  importance  in  all  our 
attempts  to  reduce  tlie  reigns  of  their  kings  to  a  rational  and  consistent  chronolog}*." 
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lights,  I  leave  M.  Landresse,  one  of  the  tnuulators  from  the  orifi* 
nal  Chinese  into  FVench,  to  speak  (or  himself: — 

"  If  the  most  pure  sources  were  for  erer  dried  op^  if  there  did 
not  even  remain  a  solitary  sacred  hook,  written  in  the  idi^im  in  which 
the  Divinity  had  chosen  to  transmit  his  laws  to  men,  </r  if  these 
books  had  not  yet  for  ages  to  come  iss«ed  from  the  monasteries  of 
China  and  Thibet,  in  which  they  are  preserved ;  if  the  texts  in  the 
language  of  the  Brahmans,  written  snbseqoently  to  the  ^riod  a| 
which  they  were  at  the  head  of  rehgion  in  India,  were  absolutely 
rejected;  if  it  be  objected,  that  the  Singhalese  versions  do  not  per* 
mit  of  the  origin  or  etymology  of  the  terms  which  constitute  the 
language  of  religion  being  traced;  if  it  were  no  longer  possible  t'l 
discover  the  roots  of  the  names  appertaining  to  p^dn,  saints,  or 
heroes,  to  understand  their  signification ;  if  the  books  of  the  'fhibe* 
tans  were  rejected  in  consequence  of  certain  'discrepancies  in  the 
classification  of  their  cosmogony,  and  those  of  the  Mongols,  in  con* 
sequence  of  their  comparatively  recent  date,  and  the  natif/nal  kgends 
which  are  introduced;  in  one  word,  if  it  were  desired  to  rrc^/ver 
the  entire  doctrine  of  Buddha,  in  its  primitive  purity,  and  almost 
its  original  language,  without  the  mixture  of  formulas,  or  of  the 
traditions  of  strangers  -,  there  still  would  remain  these  translations 
^m  the  highett  antiquiif,  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Chinese,  made 
directly  from  the  holy  books  of  the  most  authentic  character,  where 
the  words,  before  being  interpreted,  arc  reproduced  by  analogous 
consonances  always  to  be  recognised,  and  where  the  grammatical 
forms  are  preserved.'* 

,  Such  is  the  character  of  these  Chinese  translations  from  Indian 
originals,  illustrative  of  the  principles  and  state  of  Buddhism  in 
the  seats  of  its  origin,  progress,  glory,  and  extinction.  But  there 
are  yet  other  sources  of  information  of  not  less  interest  and  value 
respecting  the  moral,  political,  and  topographical  state  of  India  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  These  sources  come  from  pious 
Chinese  travellers,  who,  moved  by  the  same  feeling  which  carries 
Christians  on  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  Mahomedans  to  the  Kiblah, 
and  Hindijs  to  their  Teerti,  (Tirthas,)  braved  the  dangers,  the  pri- 
vations, and  the  sufferings  in  the  route,  through  Tartary,  and  over 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  from  China  to  India,  to  visit  the  scenes 
endeared  to  them,  by  being  associated  with  the  lives  and  miracles  of 
their  Buddhas,  but  chiefly  to  collect  the  sacred  texts  of  their  religion  ; 
and  who,  subsequently  to  their  return  to  their  country,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  their  travels  to  their  countrymen\     But  M.  Landresse  so  fully 

^  Tlio  chief  of  tlMSS  1  ^t  of  F«-UiAO,  on  which   are  founded  the 

notes  I  venture  to  lay  1  but  otliers  will  also  be  qtiotod. 
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characterises  Foe  Kou'e  Ki  and  the  other  works,  that  I  beg  to  have  re- 
course to  his  language  : — "The  description  of  the  Buddhist  kingdoms, 
which  is  the  object  of  the  present  publication,  has  reference  to  the  half 
of  the  second  period  of  M.  Remusat*.'*  In  many  other  works,  M.  Remu- 
sat  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Chinese  had  learnt  to  make  the  tour 
of  Asia,  long  before  Europeans  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
and  that  they  were  not  so  ignorant  in  practical  geography,  as  people  are 
generally  disposed  to  believe.  Numerous  texts  prove  in  an  incontes- 
tible  manner  the  part  which  they  had  taken,  two  centuries  before  our 
era,  in  the  events  and  commerce  of  Western  Asia.  From  that  time  they 
never  ceased  to  entertain  either  amicable  or  hostile,  commercial  or 
political  relations  with  the  inhabitants  of  those  two  lines  of  towns 
which  seemed  to  trace  through  Tartary  the  road  from  China  to  Persia. 
In  the  century  that  preceded  the  birth  of  Christ,  they  sought  to  contract 
an  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Bactriana^  and  subsequently  the  last 
members  of  the  Sassanides,  overthrown  in  Persia  by  the  Arabs,  sought 
refuge  with  the  Emperor  Tai-tsoung.  The  Chinese  profited  by  all 
these  events  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  places  of  which  they  were 
the  theatre 3  but  above  all,  it  is  to  the  religious  communications 
established  and  entertained  by  Buddhism  that  they  owe  the  most 
precious  part  of  the  knowledge  which  they  collected  respecting  foreign 
nations.  Never  did  the  ambition  of  conquest,  nor  the  appetite  of 
gain,  conduct  into  countries  so  far  removed  as  those  into  which  the 
zeal  of  proselytism  penetrated ;  and  it  is  not  without  admiration, 
mixed  with  astonishment,  that  we  see  humble  ecclesiastics  cross  the 
rivers  and  the  seas  which  had  stopped  armies,  traverse  deserts 
and  mountains  into  which  no  caravan  had  dared  to  penetrate,  and 
brave  perils,  and  surmount  obstacles,  which  had  set  at  nought  the 
all-powerful  will  of  emperors :  some  of  them  to  sow  at  a  distance  the 
belief  to  which  they  themselves  were  attached  j  and  others  to  verify 
the  principles  of  their  faith,  in  the  country  which  gave  them  birth,  and 
to  visit  the  places  rendered  sacred  by  events  in  the  life  of  Buddha.** 

"  The  most  ancient  of  these  religious  undertakings,  of  which  his- 
tory preserves  mention,  is  that  of  the  travels  of  Lao-tseu  to  the  west, 
in  the  sixth  century  be/ore  our  era,  "Whatever  opinion  may  be  enter- 
tained of  the  authenticity  of  this  tradition,  and  particularly  as  the 
circumstances  that  he  reports  are  not  all  equally  worthy  of  credence, 
it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  at  extremely  remote  periods  there  was  a 
kind  of  reciprocity  in  the  importations  into  China  of  the  doctrine  of 
Buddha,  and  in  the  propagation  beyond  the  limits  of  this  country 
of  the  precepts  of  Lao-tseu.      It  follows  from  many  passages  in  Foe 

'  H.  Remusat  divides  bis  history  of  Buddhism  into  three  periods. 
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Koa6-ki  that  the  philosophical  sect  which  acknowledged  Lao-taeu  as 
its  head  and  founder  was^  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century 
before  oar  era,  already  from  an  early  period  dispersed  in  the  coon- 
tries  situated  to  the  west  and  south-west  of  China,  and  even  in  India. 
Moreover,  we  could  not  well  deny  the  analogy  which  eidsts  between 
theopinionsof  the  Doctorsof  Reason  (Lao-tseo)and  those  of  the  Budd- 
hists— an  analogy  which  extends  to  the  very  base  of  their  doctrines, 
as  well  as  to  the  details  of  the  popular  belief,  and  which  is  removed 
too  far  from  the  circle  of  truths  and  of  errors,  which  constantly  lead 
men  to  the  same  point,  to  permit  us  to  believe  that  this  analogy 
should  have  sprung  up  in  two  countries  mdependeMi  of  all  communi- 
cation, or  of  some  traditional  influence.     A  Buddhist  priest, -of  the 
name  of  Chi  li  fang,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Buddhist  mis- 
sionary who  came  to  China  from  the  westward  to  propagate  his 
faith.      He  arrived  in  Chan  si  in  the  year  217  before  our  era;  thus 
this  province,  which  passes  for  having  been  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  first  sovereigns  of  China,  and  where  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Chinese  civilization  had  its  birth,  was  also  the  first  to 
become  acquainted  with  Buddhism.     Chi  li  fang  was  accompanied 
by  eighteen  ecclesiastics,  and  had  some  sacred  books  with  him.    Under 
Ai  ti,  of  the  dynasty  of  Han,  in  the  first  year  of  Youan  Chiou,  (two 
years  before  Jesus  Christ,)  some  other  books  were  taken  by  I  tsun 
Keow,  who  was  sent  from  the  nation  of  the  Getes^;  and  about  the 
same  time  the  king  of  their  country  ordered  a  learned  disciple  of  the 
sect  of  Buddha,   named   King  lou,  to  proceed  to  India  to  study 
[verify?]    the   precepts   of  Buddhism.     At   this   period,   says  the 
Chinese  historian,  the  Buddhist  sectaries  were  dispersed  throughout 
our  frontiers,  and  their  doctrine  was  knpwn  in  the  empire,  but  it  was 
not  professed.     That  which  may  be  called  its  official  adoption  did 
not  occur  until  about  sixty  years  afterwards.     Buddha  having  mani- 
fested himself  in  a  dream  to  the  Emperor  Mingti,  this  prince  charged 
several  learned   individuals  to  collect  in  Hindtistan  information 
respecting  the  Buddhist  religion,  to  copy  its  precepts,  and  to  draw  its 
temples  and  images.      They  returned  accompanied  by  two  eccle- 
siastics.    It  was  then  that  Central  China  commenced  to  possess 
Buddhist  priests,  and  that  their  religion  was  publicly  professed.    By 
frequent  and  regular  communications  from  China  to  India  it  reached 
most  of  the  nations  of  interior  Asia:  some  received  it  from  the 
labours  of  zealous  missionaries ;  and  others  sent  pious  pilgrims  to 
search  for  it  in  the  countries  where  it  was  known  to  have  been  long 
held  in  honour. 

>  Scythiiitifl. 
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"Before  the  end  of  the  second  century  very  many  Buddhist 
priests  had  arrived  in  China  from  Bokhara,  from  the  country  of  the 
Geies,  and  from  Hindustan,  to  form  religious  estahlishments;  and  they 
preached  their  doctrines,  and  taught  the  languages  of  India. 

"In  the  year  A.D.  257,  a  Chinese  Buddhist  travelled  over  the 
lesser  Bokhara;  and  in  265  a  Scythian,  who  had  collected  in  the 
countries  of  the  West  numerous  holy  books,  had  arrived  in  China  to 
translate  them.  The  notice  which  M.  Remusat  has  devoted  to  Fo 
thou  tchhing  in  the  Universal  Biography  informs  us  of  the  influence 
which  this  Buddhist  priest,  from  Hindustan,  exercised  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century  in  the  north  and  west  of  the  Chinese 
empire.  The  disciples  which  he  united  in  crowds  around  him 
extended  his  fame:  the  people  ran  to  profit  by  his  sermons,  and  to 
witness  his  miracles.  Many  embraced  a  religious  and  contemplative 
life 3  and  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  period  in  which  Buddhism 
made  the  greatest  progress  in  China.  Sangadeva,  Fo  tho  ye  ho. 
Tan  ma  ye  ho,  and,  above  all,  Kieou  ma  lo  chi,  the  first  a  native  of 
Cophene,  and  the  others  of  Hindustan,  trod  in  the  steps  of  Fo  thou 
tchhing,  and,  like  him,  powerfully  contributed  to  extend  the  influ- 
ence of  the  new  religion." 

M.  Landresse  now  introduces  the  author  of  Foe  Koue  Ki,  the 
book  from  which  my  notes  are  chiefly  taken.  He  says  of  the  tra- 
veller that  he  was  "a  Buddhist  priest,  belonging  to  the  clerical 
school,  of  which  Kieou  ma  lo  chi  was  the  head.  His  family  name 
was  Koung,  and  his  ancestors  were  originally  from  Ping  yang,  in 
Chan  si.  Dedicated  to  the  monastic  life  from  his  birth,  he  received 
at  the  age  of  three  years,  when  he  was  made  a  Cha  me,  or  disciple, 
or  aspirant,  one  of  those  religious  names  which  is  imitated  from 
similar  Indian  terms,  and  which  indicate  some  moral  or  ascetic  idea. 
That  which  was  then  given  to  him,  and  the  only  one  by  which  it  is 
permitted  us  to  know  him,  is  Chy  Fa  Hian,  or,  shortly,  Fa  hian, 
which  signifies  '  Manifestation  of  the  Law.*  The  wisdom  and  holi- 
ness of  Kieou  ma  lo  chi  continually  attracted  to  Tchhang*aii  (now 
Si'an  fou)  a  great  concourse  of  devout  persons ;  aud  it  was  there 
that  Fa  hian  came  to  complete  his  theological  studies;  and  after 
having  been  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  esoteric  doctrine,  he 
received  the  final  precepts,  and  obtained  the  quality  or  dignity  of 
Samanean,  or  priest  of  Buddha.  But  the  wars,  which  lost  to  the 
Imperial  Dynasty  almost  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  China, 
and  occasioned  its  division  amongst  a  number  of  petty  Thibetan  and 
Tartar  princes,  proved  fatal  to  Buddhism.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  the  sacred  texts  were  found  to  be  mutilated  or 
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dispersed,  the  precepts  were  neglected  or  abandoned,  all  zeal  became 
extinct,  and  the  faith,  wanting  lights  and  support,  ceased  to  operate. 
Profoundly  afflicted  at  thU  state  of  things.  Fa  hian  quitted  his  native 
land,  and  directed  his  steps  towards  those  countries  watered  by  the 
holy  rivers.  Many  of  his  co-religionists  joined  with  him,  and  in  the 
year  of  our  era  399  the  little  band  were  beyond  the  frontiers  of  China* 
They  crossed  all  Tartary;  they  penetrated  into  the  mountains  of 
Thibet,  where  are  the  highest  chains  of  the  globe.  By  means  of 
cords,  and  flying  bridges,  and  steps  hewn  in  the  rock,  they  cleared 
otherwise  inaccessible  valleys,  and  precipices  of  8000  feet  in  height : 
they  twice  passed  the  Indus,  and  followed  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
to  the  sea.  There  Fa  hian  alone  remained  of  the  little  band  that  had 
set  out  with  him.  He  embarked  for  Ceylon,  whence,  after  having 
navigated  the  Indian  seas  for  nearly  three  months,  touching  at  Java, 
he  returned  to  Tchhang*an,in  the  year  a.d.414,  having  travelled  about 
twelve  hundred  leagues  by  land,  and  more  than  two  thousand  by 
sea.  He  had  traversed  thirty  kingdoms,  visited  all  the  places  which 
tradition  had  rendered  sacred,  and  above  all,  said  he,  '  I  could  not 
but  admire  the  virtues,  the  piety,  and  the  regular  conduct  of  the 
Buddhist  ecclesiastics.* 

V  "  But  spectacles  less  gratifying  awaited  him  in  his  native  country. 
Since  his  departure,  the  state  of  the  Buddhists  was  not  ameliorated. 
A  violent  persecution  was  preparing  against  them  in  the  north  of 
China,  which  burst  forth  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
for  a  time  arrested  their  progress.  They  were  obliged  to  fly  or  con- 
ceal themselves,  and  their  books  became  a  prey  to  the  flames.  But 
from  the  first  years  of  the  next  century,  they  were  seen  to  make 
other  efforts,  to  recommence  by  new  means  to  render  popular  their 
belief,  and  tore-establish  their  religious  traditions  upon  the  authority  of 
the  originals. — IntheyearA.D.()02,Soung-yun and Hoei-seng traversed 
the  countries  of  Badakshhan,  Oudyiina,  Kandahar,  and  Eastern 
Persia.  Fifteen  years  afterwards  the  emperor  Ming  ti  sent  Yun 
[surnamed  the  Saman(^en],  Fa  If,  and  others,  into  the  western  coun- 
tries to  study  the  books  of  Buddha.  In  a.d.  650  Hiuan  thsang  was  on 
his  way  back  to  China,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
employed  in  visiting  Tokharestan,  Afghanistan,  Scind,  and  almost 
every  part  of  Hindustan,  It  is  he  who  extended  his  steps  the  farthest; 
at  least  the  narrative  of  his  travels,  which  contains  a  description  of  140 
different  countries,  is  the  most  extended  and  detailed  of  all  those  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  from  Chinese  authorities.  About  the  same 
time,  the  sovereign  of  Kashgar  sent  the  mantle  of  S&kya  [Buddha], 
as  a  precious  relic  to  the  emperor  Kao  tsoung.     There  is  also  in  two 
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books^  a  catalogue  of  the  narratives,  vrritten  by  fifty-six  ecclesiastics, 
who,  during  the  three  centuries  that  the  dynasty  of  Tang  lasted, 
undertook  travels  in  the  West.  But  the  most  considerable  expedi- 
tion is  that  which  took  place  in  964  of  our  era.  In  conformity  with 
a  decree  of  the  emperor  Tai  tsou,  three  hundred  Buddhist  priests  set  out 
for  Hindustan  to  collect  reliques  of  Buddha,  and  books  written  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  Latanier  tree.  There  was  amongst  them  a  man  versed 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  three  doctrines — those  of  Confucius,  of  Lao 
tseu,  and  Buddha;  his  name  was  Wang,  and  he  was  a  native  of  Hoei 
tcheou,  and  it  was  he  who  edited  the  narrative  of  the  expedition. 
The  narrative  is  not  very  detailed  ^  but  the  accounts  of  different  coun- 
tries merit  the  more  attention,  as  they  relate  to  a  period  at  which  we 
have  very  imperfect  ideas  respecting  the  state  of  the  kingdoms 
situated  to  the  westward  of  China,  and  many  particulars  are  found 
mentioned,  of  which  we  have  but  slight  knowledge  from  other  sources.** 

M.  Landresse  then  indulges  in  some  admirable  reflections  on  the 
singularity  and  importance  of  our  finding  in  Chinese  literature  these 
new  lights  with  respect  to  India,  but  which  my  limits  will  not  admit 
of  my  detailing.  He  then  adds,  that  '*  Fa  hian,  Soung  yun,  and 
Hiuan  thsang,  had  each  traversed  the  same  countries  at  the  lapse  of 
a  century  from  each  other.  Their  narratives  offer  for  distinct  and 
well- determined  epochs  details  often  similar,  but  sometimes  different; 
and  these  compared  and  discussed,  fix  very  important  points  in  re- 
ligious chronology,  and  furnish,  respecting  the  history  and  geography 
of  Hindtistan  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries,  very  valuable 
information.  But  the  state  of  Buddhism,  and  that  of  all  Asia,  in 
.  Fa  hian*s  time,  recommends  his  narrative  peculiarly  to  our  notice, 
and  has  occasioned  M.  Remusat  to  accord  to  it  a  preference  over 
the  other  two,  which  it  does  not  owe  entirely  to  its  precedence.  Then 
in  effect,  India  seemed  (so  to  use  the  expression)  to  have  passed  its 
bounds  5  Buddhism  had  penetrated  everywhere,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  extending  itself  to  a  distance,  this  religion  preserved  in  the 
places  of  its  birth,  its  influence  of  fourteen  hundred  years\ 

''  In  Central  India,  according  to  Fa  hian,  it  had  lost  nothing  of 
its  superiority  over  Brahmanism.  If  in  some  countries  the  Brah- 
mans  had  banished  the  practice  and  ceremonies  of  Buddhism,  the 
advantages  assured  to  its  followers  had  nevertheless  not  ceased  to 
exist )  and  Benares,  so  renowned  in  our  days  as  an  ancient  school  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  Brahmans,  was  peopled  by  Buddhist  priests.  The 
narrative  of  Soung  yun,  and  that  of  Hiuan  thsang,  on  the  contrary, 
prove  that  the  Brahmans  had  obtained  the  supremacy  in  the  sixth  and 

^  M.  Remusat  follows  the  Chinese  in  the  date  of  Sakya*8  biith. 
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;  and  the  consequent  decline  of  their  opponents  in 
the  eestnly  western,  and  northern  regions  of  India.  In  the  countries 
sitoatcd  bejrottd  the  limits  of  India,  other  causes  had  contributed^ 
some  to  tlie  alteratioo,  and  others  to  the  destruction  of  the  Buddhist 
finlli — h  had  lost  a  great  number  of  its  followers,  even  before  the 
copqacst  of  P^nia  bj  the  Arabs;  also  by  the  introduction  of  the 
rdigioa  of  Zoroaster  into  Bokhara;  and  Hiuan  thsang  says,  that 
eren  in  kis  time  the  dominion  of  the  Turks  had  altered  the  manners 
and  assisted  to  displace  the  various  people  inhabiting  to  the  west  of 
the  oMxintains  ofTsoang  ling^;  and  the  submission  of  the  Tartars, 
and  the  reonioa  of  the  western  countries  to  the  empire,  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Turks,  must  some  few  years  afterwards  have  led  to 
dianges  eqoaUy  disastrous. 

**  The  min  of  the  power  of  the  Scythians^  which  modified  every- 
thing in  Asa,  had  an  influence  not  less  remarkable  upon  the  fate  of 
Buddhism.  From  a  kxig  period  the  country  which  these  people  had 
conqoeied,  as  weQ  upon  both  banks  of  the  Indus  as  in  the  western 
part  of  China,  had  acknowledged  Buddhist  doctrines;  but  the  most 
part,  in  dianging  masters,  changed  also  religion;  and  the  Scythians, 
dispersed  in  small  tribes,  and  reduced  anew  to  the  erratic  lives  which 
thdr  lathers  had  led,  carried  throughout  in  their  emigrations,  the 
worriiip  to  which  they  had  remained  faithful;  and  which  they  had 
ever3rwhere  introduced  in  their  invasions.  If  it  be  no  longer  found 
in  the  places  where  they  once  reigned,  it  was  to  be  met  with  in  all 
those  places,  much  more  numerous,  where  they  sought  a  refuge.  The 
Thibetans  received  it  from  them;  certain  Tartar  hordes  that  they 
joined  seem  to  have  had  a  knowledge  of  it  from  that  time ;  in  short 
they  may  be  considered  the  first  to  occasion  its  extension  to  the  coun- 
tries in  the  north  of  Asia,  where  it  is  dominant  to  this  day,  although 
everything  seemed  to  oppose  its  ever  being  able  to  penetrate  there. 

"  But  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  countries  and  the  period  where 
it  devolves  to  us  to  establish  what  was  the  condition  of  Buddhism, 
we  find  that  in  the  seventh  century  it  had  almost  disappeared  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Persia.  A  daily  diminution  took  place  there  in 
the  number  of  the  ecclesiastics;  the  towers  and  the  abandoned  mo- 
nasteries fell  into  ruin ;  the  knowledge  of  the  holy  books  was  lost ; 
and  the  valleys,  which  at  present  are  inhabited  by  the  Afghans  and 
Beluchis,  offered  to  the  veneration  and  pious  curiosity  of  Hiuan 
thsang  but  feeble  vestiges  of  the  religion  which  had  been  transplanted 
there,  and  which  Fa  hian  had  there  seen  so  flourishing.  Oudyana 
and  Kandahar,  where  so  many  holy  traditions  had  been  related  to 

'  A  braoefa  of  the  Him^Ura  to  the  west  of  Khotmn. 
VOL.  VI.  8 
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Fa  hian,  furnished  only  to  Hiuan  thsang  some  recollections  almost 
e£faced,  and  be  there  counted  but  a  very  small  number  of  true 
believers.  He  thus  found  himself  placed,  not  less  as  regarded  the 
object  of  bis  travels,  than  for  the  information  we  can  derive  from 
them,  in  less  favourable  circumstances  than  his  predecessor;  his 
narrative,  consequently,  although  more  extended  in  many  respects, 
is  of  much  less  importance  than  that  of  Fa  hian.  There  are  found 
in  it  more  legends,  and  with  great  prolixity  in  the  details,  great  pre- 
tension in  the  manner  in  which  they  arc  presented ;  and,  in  short, 
there  is  not  much  more  of  interest,  than  what  relates  to  countries 
not  described  in  the  Foe  koue  ki.  And  with  respect  to  the  Eastern 
countries,  the  travels  of  Fa  hian  offer  advantages  not  less  consider- 
able in  superior  illustrations  of  their  geography,  and  their  political 
and  religious  state/' 

M.  Landresse  then  details  the  difficulties  M.  Remusat  expe- 
rienced after  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  Asia,  and  the 
lapse  of  fourteen  centuries,  in  following  Fa  hian*s  steps  and  identi- 
fying his  names.  He  states,  however,  that  M.  Remusat's  vast  learn- 
ing and  zealous  perseverance  enabled  him  to  overcome  all  his  diffi- 
culties, and  compile  a  specific  geographical  memoir,  with  the  reasons 
for  his  several  deductions,  which  was  read  before  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  in  Paris,  in  the  end  of  1830.  The  abstract  of  this 
memoir  is  given  in  M.  Remusat's  own  words. 

"  I  shall  offer,"  said  he,  "  the  abstract  of  the  principal  facts  re- 
sulting from  the  examination  of  Foe  koue  ki,  and  which,  previous  to 
the  examination,  were  either  uncertain,  enveloped  in  obscurity,  or 
unknown.  The  particular  character  of  Chinese  writers,  and  their 
exactitude  in  matters  of  chronology,  permit  of  a  precision  being 
reached,  which  is  rarely  attained  by  the  most  profound  labours,  when 
they  have  for  their  object  Indian  books  ^  of  which  the  date  is  un- 
known, and  which  may  be  always  suspected  of  interpolation.  The  fol- 
lowing eight  points  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  having  been  reputed 
facts  in  China  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era. 

**  Ist.  Buddhism  was  established  in  Central  Tartary, — ^to  the  west 
of  the  great  desert, — in  the  neigh  hour  hood  of  the  lake  of  Lob, — amongst 
the  Ouigours, — at  Khotan,  and  in  all  the  small  states  to  the  north  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains.  In  these  tracts  were  monasteries  peopled 
with  Buddhist  ecclesiastics j  Indian  ceremonies  were  celebrated;  the 
Sanskrit*  language  was  cultivated;  and  this  language  was  suffi- 
ciently known  to  be  used  for  the  names  of  places. 

*  He  here  necessarily  means  Brahmanical  writings,  for  the  Mahawanso  was 
unknown  to  him. 

^  The  Buddhist  inscriptionH  in  Pali  of  several  centuries  l»efore  Christy  both  on 
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''  2nd.  The  same  religion  was  even  more  flourishing  to  the  west 
of  the  Indns,  in  those  states  altogether  Indian,  which  now  compriae 
the  mountains  of  Affghanistan,  Oadyana,  Gandhava^  Beloatcha» 
Tchyontasira,  &c.  The  Buddhists  had  carried  the  pomp  of  their 
worship  into  those  conntries,  and  local  traditions  point  them  out  as 
the  scenes  of  many  passages  in  the  life  of  Bnddha,  of  his  travelSy  and 
of  the  compilation  of  the  sacred  texts.  An  extension  so  remarkable  of 
the  languages  and  doctrinet  of  India  m  the  Weii  had  not  kiikerto  keem 
nupected.  Bui  Fa  Man  renders  the  fad  UNauBSTiONABLS ;  he  make§ 
knoum  the  period,  and  the  origin,  and  suppUeg  to  the  learned  materiab 
which  were  wanting  to  explain  the  eonfmrion  and  cowMmiiom  ^  eeveral 
Oriental  doctrines^, 

"3rd.  Central  India,  that  is  to  say  the  conntiy  on  the  hank  of 
the  Ganges,  between  the  mountains  of  Nepanl  and  tlie  rivers  Jumna 
and  Gogra,  is  the  birth-place  of  Buddhism,  which  has  been  by  ndnt' 
take  attributed  to  Meridional  Bahar.  Sakya  M«Bi*  was  bom  at 
Kapila,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Onde  and  Luduiow.  His  fathef 
was  a  prince  of  this  country,  and  tributary  to  the  king  of  Magadha*. 
who  resided  at  Pataliputra\  All  his  ministry  was  accomplished 
to  the  north  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  provinces  of  Oude,  Benares,  and 
Northern  Bahar;  and  he  finished  his  career  to  the  north  of  Patna,  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains  of  NepauL 

"  4th.  Originating  in  Central  India,  Buddhism  had  there  pre^ 
served,  in  opposition  to  Brahmanism,  a  sort  of  political  mtpenoHif^ 
Traditions  carried  it  bach  as  far  as  the  tenth  century  before  our  era;  and 
monuments,  of  which  some  still  subsist,  and  others  in  ruins,  confirm  the 
testimony  of  those  traditions  / 

"  5th.  Buddhism  had  penetrated  into  Bengal,  and  as  far  as  the 
mouths  of  the  Ganges. 

"  6th.  We  are  satisfied  also  that  the  same  religion  had  penetrated, 
in  very  ancient  times,  into  the  Dekkan;  and  there  exist  there,  from 
that  period,  excavations  in  the  form  of  temples,  the  eonstruetionof  whichis 
carried  bach  to  epochs  so  remote,  as  to  be  comprised  within  the  age  offahla. 

**  7th.  Buddhism  was  dominant  in  Ceylon,  and  its  ceremonies 

monaxnents  and  coins,  and  the  Mahawanso,  were  not  known  to  M.  Remuaty  or  he 
miglit  haTc  qualified  this  assertion  respecting  the  Sanskrit  language,  particnlar^ 
as  inscriptions  in  pure  Sau&krit  arc  entirely  wanting  down  to  the  period  of  which 
he  is  speaking. 

^  The  P(di  inscriptions  on  many  of  the  ooina  found  in  Affghanistan,  togethdr 
with  their  Buddhisi  emblems,  attest  the  truth  of  Fa  hian. 

'  Baddha.  •  Bahar. 

*  Patna;   but  this  is  a  mistake  of  H.  Bemoaat.    The  monarch  rcssided  at 
Rajagaha,  the  city  of  Pataliputto  [Pali]  being  founded  afterwards. 

S2 
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and  worship  were  there  celebrated  with  magnificence.  Its  sacred 
books  were  also  met  with  there;  and,  at  the  moment  of  Fa  hian*8 
voyage,  they  counted  1497  years  since  the  Nirvana  [extinction]  of 
Sakya  Mani  [Buddha]  !  These  facts  should  be  added  to  those 
which  Messieurs  Bumouf  and  Lassen  have  so  well  discussed  for  fixing 
the  period  of  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Ceylon. 

"8th.  It  was  attempted  in  all  parts  of  India,  by  studying  the 
sacred  tongues,  to  complete  the  collection  and  to  promote  a  know- 
ledge of  the  religious  texts.  A  great  number  were  obtained  in  the 
province  of  Oude,  at  Patna,  at  Benares,  in  Bengal,  and  in  Ceylon, 
And  on  no  occasion  is  mention  made  of  the  difference  which  should  exist 
in  the  dialect  of  these  texts,  supposing  they  were  written  in  Sanskrit  and 
PaliK'*     So  far  M.  Remusat;  and  M.  Landresse  adds — 

"  The  search  for  these  books,  the  study  of  the  different  idioms  in 
which  they  were  compiled,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and 
the  facts  they  contained,  were,  with  visits  to  holy  places,  the  motives 
for  the  long  pilgrimage  undertaken  by  Fa  hian.  He  returned  rich 
in  theological  facts,  and  in  edifying  memorials;  and  the  details  that 
he  gives,  respecting  the  titles  and  the  subjects  of  the  volumes  he  had 
procured,  show  that  the  collection  was  not  less  choice  than  numerous. 
Scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  China,  than  his  first  care  was  to  make 
the  Buddhist  priests  profit  by  the  riches  that  he  brought,  and  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  acquired.  He  would  not  see  his  native  place, 
he  would  not  take  repose,  until  this  last  duty  was  fulfilled.  In  place 
of  going  to  Tchhang  an,  he  went  to  Nanking,  where,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  LEARNED  Indian,  named  Pa  lo  thsan,  he  embarked  in 
the  labours  of  digestion  and  criticism,  no  doubt  relative  to  the  reli- 
gious treatises  and  to  the  precepts  he  had  collected,  and  which  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  great  translation  of  the  books  of  the  Legislator 
of  Upper  Asia,  in  192,000  verses,  which  was  finished  three  or  four 
years  afterwards  [about  a.d.  418],  and  in  which  Fa  hian  probably  took 
part.  This  much  is  certain,  that  he  did  not  write  the  narrative  of 
his  travels  until  the  accession  of  the  dynasty  of  Soung,  and  conse- 
quently subsequent  to  the  year  a.d.  41 9.  It  was  reviewed  and  repub- 
lished under  the  dynasty  of  Ming,  by  Houtchin  heng  and  Maothsin. 
This  edition  is  the  one  which  has  served  us'3  it  belongs  to  theking*8 
library  at  Paris,  and  formed  part  of  a  collection  of  dissertations  on 
different  subjects  of  philosophy,  history,  and  literature,  and  which 
M.  Remusat  compared  to  the  memoirs  of  the  academies  or  learned 

^  Amongst  the  numerout  interipiions  diso&tfered  there  it  not  one  nngle  Buddhist 
tejpt,  for  centuries  ajter  Fa  hian's  time,  in  Sanskrit. 
'  MesBn.  Bemusaty  EJaproth,  and  LandrMse. 
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societies  of  Europe;  and  which  Fourmont  had  taken  for  a  collection 
of  treatises  on  ma^c  and  the  art  of  divination.  Such  is  the  repnta* 
tion  which  the  Foe  kove  ki  enjoys  in  China,  that  there  is  no  repository 
of  science  and  learning  that  does  not  contain  fragments  of  it,  if  not 
the  entire  work.  Its  authority  stands  foremost  in  geographical  and 
historical  works  that  treat  of  foreign  nations  >  and  it  is  quoted  in  the 
dictionary  of  Kang-hi,  the  articles  of  which  are  filled  with  notices 
borrowed  from  the  best  writers. 

''The  style  of  Fa  hian  is  simple  and  concise,  and  M.  Remusat 
was  particularly  desirous  in  his  translation  to  preserve  its  originality 
and  naivete.  A  translation  more  literal  than  elegant  was  necessary 
to  preserve  the  character  of  good  faith  and  veracity  which  ii  ob$ervable 
M  the  least  expressions,  and  which  each  word,  indeed,  appears  to  carry 
with  it.  As  an  example;  his  phraseology,  when  he  speaks  of  a 
country  where  he  has  been,  is  always  'from  such  a  place,  one  arrives 
mt  such  a  place,*  using  the  indefinite  personal  pronoun  to  designate 
himself;  whilst  in  speaking  of  a  country  where  he  had  not  been,  be 
says  '  at  such  a  distance  there  is  such  a  town.*  His  narrative  was 
written  to  gratify  his  master,  Kieou  ma  lo  chi,  and  at  the  entreaties 
of  his  fraternity,  who  were  anxious  to  preserve  the  memory  of  adven- 
tures so  extraordinary,  and  of  travels  so  meritorious.  Althon^ 
credulous,  be  was  so  scrupulous  as  an  observer,  that  he  has  not 
invented  one  of  the  fables  which  are  mixed  up  in  his  nairative.  In 
his  researches  he  was  guided  by  a  sentiment  which  does  not  admit 
of  inexactitude,  namely  conscientious  superstition :  thus  he  has  not 
embellished  a  single  fact,  nor  concealed  a  single  circumstance,  even 
when  it  might  have  been  his  interest  to  embellish  or  suppress.  That 
which  he  had  seen  he  details  with  the  same  fidelity  with  which  he 
recounts  all  that  had  been  related  to  him,  carefully  distinguishing 
however  that,  in  the  latter  case  the  testimony  is  not  his  own.  If  his 
details  be  compared  with  those  of  other  travellers,  both  Chinese  and 
Western,  who  passed  over  the  same  countries,  several  centuries  after 
him,  new  reasons  will  be  found  for  ^believing  in  his  sincerity.  He 
owed  it  to  the  habit  that  he  bore,  and  to  the  pious  motives  that  sus« 
tained  him  in  his  enterprise,  to  see  things  as  he  has  seen  them,  and  to 
describe  thero  as  he  has  described  them.  Devoted  to  the  obligations 
of  his  mission,  bis  attention  was  most  occupied  by  the  miracles  or 
prodigies  of  which  the  memory  is  perpetuated  in  certain  places,  the 
relics  preserved  at  those  places,  the  ceremonies  in  use,  the  temples 
and  monasteries  erected,  and  the  number  of  ecclesiastics  who  attended 
the  former  and  occupied  the  latter." 

M.  Landresse  then  proceeds  to  say  that  his  enthusiasm  and  ezal« 
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tation  were  not  able  to  extinguish  his  feelings,  to  control  his  impres* 
sions,  or  to  conceal  the  weaknesses  of  the  man ;  and  these  weaknesses 
endear  him  to  ns^  give  us  a  greater  sympathy  for  his  person,  and 
interest  us  the  more  in  his  words  and  his  deeds.  In  speaking  of  his 
sufferings,  there  is  not  any  exaggeration  *,  but  his  language  is  cha- 
racterized by  modesty  and  humility.  Fa  hian  sayi: — ^'  In  recapitu- 
lating what  I  have  experienced,  my  heart  throbs  involuntarily  $  but 
the  fears  that  had  shaken  me  in  my  perils  are  not  the  causes  of  that 
emotion.  This  frame  has  een  preserved  by  the  sentiments  that 
animated  me.  It  was  the  end  I  had  in  view  that  made  me  hazard 
my  life  in  countries  where  its  preservation  was  uncertain^  at  all  risks 
in  short,  to  attain  that  which  was  the  object  of  my  hope.** 

"  The  description  of  the  dangers  from  which  he  escaped  in  tra- 
versing the  almost  impracticable  passes  of  the  Indian  Caucasus, — 
the  tears  that  he  shed  on  his  companion  sinking  amidst  the  snows 
of  the  Himalaya, — the  emotion  that  he  experienced  at  Ceylon  inr 
meeting  one  of  his  countrymen, — his  description  of  his  voyage,  and 
his  fears  during  the  tempest,  and  many  other  passages,  offer  most 
touching  traits  of  his  candour  and  of  his  genuine  sensibility.** 

One  of  these,  I  cannot  refrain  from  relating,  not  only  to  the 
credit  of  Fa  hian*s  heart,  but  as  it  testifies  to  the  universality  of  a 
sentiment,  common  to  humanity  in  all  ages  and  all  climates,  "  the 
fond  remembrance  of  home.**  Fa  hian  was  at  Ceylon,  he  had 
then  been  many  years  from  China ;  all  those  with  whom  he  had 
been  connected  were  strangers  to  him ;  the  mountains,  the  rivers, 
the  trees,  and  the  plants,  all  in  fact  that  had  met  his  eyes  was  new. 
He  bad  long  been  separated  from  his  original  companions;  some 
had  left  him,  and  some  were  dead  -,  and  his  feelings  of  isolation,  when 
he  looked  back,  always  filled  his  heart  with  sadness.  With  these 
impressions  upon  him,  he  was  one  day  in  the  great  temple  Of  Buddha 
at  Ceylon ;  when  suddenly  a  merchant  presented  to  the  statue  of 
Buddha  a  white  silk  fan,  the  manufacture  of  China.  His  country, 
and  his  home,  with  all  their  endearing  recollections,  instantly  took 
possession  of  his  mind,  overwhelmed  him  with  emotion,  and  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears  which  coursed  down  his  cheeks !  it  was  the 
memory  of  home  upon  him !  I  trust  the  lengthened  extracts  I 
have  given  from  M.  Landresse*s  eloquent  introduction  to  the  Foe 
koue  hi,  will  neither  be  deemed  superfluous  nor  uninteresting.  It 
was  quite  necessary  to  depict  Fa  hian  in  his  natural  colours,  for 
the  deductions  and  inferences  from  the  facts  he  narrates  will  be 
influenced  by  a  just  estimate  of  his  character  for  honesty,  truth, 
simplicity,  and  benevcdetice.    A  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Buddhism 
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in  India,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  was  equally  necessary,  as  a  basis  on 
which  to  raise  questions  with  respect  to  tiie  relation  in  which  other  re- 
ligions, then  existing  in  India,  stood  to  Baddhism.  It  only  remains 
to  offer  a  few  observations  touching  some  popular  impressions. 

The  year  Fa  hian  was  in  Ceylon  was  reckoned  by  the  Ceylonese 
the  1497th  from  the  death' of  Sakya  Muni,  who  is  usually  located 
upon  as  tht  founder  of  Buddhism ;  but  so  far  firom  this  being  the  cass^ 
Sakya  Muni  was  the  fourth  Buddha  of  the  actual  age  or  second  divi- 
sion of  the  Kappo;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  two  firsts 
whether  apocryphal  or  not,  Sakya  Muni*s  immediate  predeoesMMr> 
Kasjrapa',  despite  of  the  absurd  chronology  and  fables  in  which  he  is 
involved,  would  appear  to  have  had  a  positive  existence  according  to 
the  belief  of  the  Buddhists  of  the  fourth  century.  For  Fa  hian  not 
only  repeatedly  makes  mention  of  his  birth,  life,  and  ministiy,  bol 
absolutely  describes'  a  great  tower  in  Oude,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rama*s  celebrated  city,  Ayodhya,  which  eonimmed  ki$  mUire  Asms; 
But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  proofii  is  in  Fa  haan  mentionin|^ 
firom  his  personal  knowledge^  Buddhist  sectaries  then  existing,  who 
honoured  the  memory  of  the  three  Buddhas  preceding  Sakya  Muni, 
nnd  refused  these  honours  to  Sakya  Muni,  said  to  be  the  fmmimr 
of  Buddhism !  There  is  also  something  stronger  than  a  presnmp^ 
tion  of  the  existence  of  Buddhism  previous  to  Sakya  Muni*s  minis- 
try,  in  a  passage  of  his  life^  In  his  youth  he  was  alwajrs  melan- 
choly and  reflective;  and  the  king  his  father  adopted  various  means 
to  dissipate  his  seriousness :  amongst  other  devices,  he  had  recourse 
to  sending  him  on  various  excursions  from  the  city  accompanied  by 
a  suitable  cavalcade.  But  in  all  these  excursions,  he  «met  with 
aomething  which  strengthened  his  distaste  for  the  vanities  of  life, 
and  made  him  more  contemplative  than  ever,  a  supernatural  being 
in  fact,  counteracting  the  designs  of  the  king,  the  parent  of  the  future 
Sakya  Muni.  On  one  occasion  the  cavalcade  quitted  the  city  by 
the  northern  gate;  and  the  supernatural  being  met  Sakya  Muni  in 
the  form  of  a  Saman^n  or  Buddhist  priest.  Following  the  words 
of  the  history,  he  [the  Buddhist  priest]  wore  the  dress  prescribed 
by  the  law',  he  carried  his  begging  pipkin,  moving  on  foot,  and 
tranquilly  examining  before  him,  neither  turning  his  eyes  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left.     "Who  is  this?*'  said  the  young  prince.     His 

^  Nirvana  in  Sanskrit,  NibtUii  in  Pali,  which  will  make  Buddha  the  ooutem- 
porary  of  the  prophet  Samuel  in  Palestine. 

«  Page  197.  '  Page  176.  *  Page  17«.  »  Page  WJ. 

*  The  Buddhist  clergy  wore  a  particaUtr  drew,  and  shsTod  the  beard  and  head; 
p.  9. 
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uttendants  replied  that  it  was  a  Saman6en.  "  And  what  is  a  Sama- 
n^n  ?*'  demanded  he.  "  The  Saman^ns/'  said  they, ''  are  those  who 
practise  the  doctrine;  they  abandon  their  houses,  their  wives,  and 
their  children ;  they  renounce  all  tender  desires ;  they  suppress  the 
six  affections;  they  observe  the  precepts,  and  by  contemplatioii 
having  attained  simplicity  of  heart,  they  extinguish  all  impurities. 
He  who  has  simplicity  of  heart,  is  called  'Arhan.*  The  Arhan  is 
the  true  man :  nor  praise,  nor  censure,  move  him ;  dignities  cannot 
corrupt  or  turn  him  -,  he  is  firm  as  the  earth ;  he  is  delivered  from 
affliction  and  grief;  and  living  or  dying,  he  is  master  of  himself V\ 

Here  not  only  is  a  Buddhist  priest  seen  by  the  supposed  founder 
of  Buddhism ;  but  its  chief  features  are  described  to  him  as  being 
known.  The  constant  wish  of  the  king  his  father  was  to  engage  his 
son  in  secular  affairs,  and  he  consulted  with  his  ministers,  how  he 
was  to  be  prevented  from  studying  the  "Doctrine"  which  meant  the 
precepts  and  principles  of  Buddhism ;  but  the  son  was  resolved  to 
follow  his  own  inclinations.  He  accordingly  embraced  a  religions 
life,  passed  through  the  gradations  of  purity,  and  became  a  Buddha, 
not  the  Buddha.  It  may  be  said  these  passages  in  the  life  of 
Sakya  Muni  are  inventions;  but  ^what  right  have  we  with  our 
limited  knowledge  to  pronounce  those  things  inventions,  which  are 
proved  by  Fa  Hian  to  have  constituted  the  belief  of  millions  more 
than  fourteen  hundred  years  ago?  Sakya  himself,  in  a  sermon  at 
Benares,  speaks  of  former  Buddhas — page  68 ;  and  at  page  285,  the 
Buddhas  of  past  times  are  referred  to, .  as  well  as  at  page  229, 
where  it  is  said  the  doctrine  of  relics  "  S*arira*'  is  for  the  vulgar 
only;  meaning  the  relics  of  former  Buddhas.  The  Chinese  words 
are  Che  li,  which  M.  Klaproth  considers  equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit 
S'arira*. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  if  the  Brahmans  claim  the  institution  of 
Brahmanism  from  the  origin  of  time,  the  Buddhists  are  not  a  whit 
behind  them  in  similar  claims  to  antiquity  for  their  faith.  And  the 
puerile  absurdity  of  the  one  party  in  their,  calculations  is  fully 
balanced  by  the  puerile  absurdity  in  the  calculations  of  the  other 
party.  The  Brahmans  divide  a  cycle  of  time,  it  is  well  known,  into 
four  Yugas,  which  cycles   commence,  progress,  and  terminate  ad 

^  From  the  Chin  i  tian;  Book  77,  p.  24,  28.    P.  207  of  Fa  hian. 

*  By  using  Sanskrit  terras  ns  the  equivalents  of  Chinese  words,  M.  Klaproth 
does  not  assert  that  Sakya  preached  in  Sanskrit  or  used  the  Sanskrit  language.  It 
is  probably  owing  to  his  unacquaintance  with  Pali  that  he  does  so;  for  as  all 
ancient  Buddhist  scripture,  and  as  all  ancient  Buddhist  inscriptions  are  in  Pali,  the 
inference  would  rather  be  that  Sakya  used  the  Pali  language. 
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hfimitwrn;  and  it  would  puzzle  the  arithmetic  of  the  intuitive  arith- 
meticians that  have  appeared  in  the  world  to  determine  the  number 
of  years  comprised  in  these  periods.  Moreover,  the  most  liberal 
geologist,  with  his  millions  of  ages,  wonld  sigh  to  think  how  far  be 
fell  short  of  them.  The  Baddhists  divide  a  qfde  of  time,  which  ia 
called  a  Kappo^  into  two  parts :  the  first  is  called  that  of  "  MiracIeSy'* 
or  wonders  3  and  the  second,  or  present  age,  that  of  "  Wise  Men/'  or 
philosophers'.  In  the  age  of  Miracles  1000  Bnddhas  are  supposed 
to  have  appeared,  and  the  names  of  twenty-four  are  recorded  in  the 
Ceylon  Buddhist  Scriptures',  the  PUaktUiya  including  those  of  the 
present  age,  and  their  parentage,  and  birth  places  are  mentioned* 
In  the  present,  or  age  of  "  Wise  Men,**  four  Bnddhas  have  appeared, 
namely,  Krakoutchchhanda,  the  Ist;  Kanaka  Muni,  the  2nd$  Kasy- 
apa,  the  3rd;  and  Sakya  Muni,  the  4th.  Maitraya  is  the  next  to 
appear,  and  then  in  succession  995  others  to  complete  the  end  of  the 
cycle*;  which  then  commences  again.  The  chronological  fMtm 
involved  in  these  periods  will  be  understood  by  a  passage  relating  to 
the  life  of  Kanaka  Muni,  who  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
present  cycle.  It  says, "  He  was  bom  at  the  period  when  human  life 
was  reiftfceff  to  40,000  years,  that  is  to  say,  3,7 14,000  years  ago!*'  But 
this  is  a  trifle  to  what  M.  Klaproth  calls  a  curious  legend,  where 
mention  is  made  of  a  Buddha  (Avalokitiswara)  who  lived  a  hundred 
quadrillions  of  tens  of  quadrillions  of  Kappos,  or  cycles,  ago  (p.  121). 
With  these  parallel  and  antagonist  claims  to  antiquity  by  the 
Buddhists  and  Brahmans,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  jealousy 
existed  on  the  part  of  the  Buddhists ;  for  this  very  Kanaka  Muni  is 
said  by  the  Buddhists  to  have  been  bom  through  a  Brahman  family 
honoured  by  the  kings  of  the  country. 

Another  of  the  prevalent  opinions  involving  an  aspersion  of  the 
Buddhist  character  is,  that  their  doctrine  makes  them  atheists.  But 
the  fact  is,  they  believe  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  m  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  and  they  have  heavens  and  hells  ^ 
enough  of  all  degrees  and  qualities;  from  the  lowest  of  the  former  of 
which  they  can  progress  by  their  acts  into  higher  beatitudes,  or  fall 

1  The  KepAulcfle  division  of  a  cycle  into  foar  Yngas,  as  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Hodgson,  is  said  by  M.  Klaproth  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Brahmansi  P.  196. 

*  Ito  duration  is  236,000,000  years,  of  which^  151,200,000  are  passed ;  p.  367. 

»  Page  IS7. 

«  Sixteen  hells,  (p.  70,)  and  eighteen  heavens,  (p.  145.)  At  p.  296  and 
290,  not  less  than  rixteen  chief  hells  (eight  hot,  and  eight  cold)  are  enomstmtad» 
and  sixteen  minor  hells,  through  all  which  the  guilty  pass  until  they  haT*  expiated 
their  offences.   My  anthoritieB  are  the  commentaries  of  MM.  Remusat  and  KJapiotii, 
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from  their  elevated  stations,  Lncifer-like,  into  the  realms  of  suffering 
and  woe,  and  from  these  they  can  extricate  themselves  by  their 
repentance  and  aspirations  after  perfectibility  ^  Existence,  therefore^ 
with  the  Buddhists,  is  a  state  of  probation,  until  perfectibility  be 
attained;  this  perfectibility  involves  the  absorption  of  the  spirit  into 
the  essence  of  the  Divinity,  and  which  is  only  attained  by  the  Bud- 
dhas.  With  the  exception,  therefore,  of  the  fragment  of  the  minutest 
fraction  of  the  whole  number  of  transmigrating  souls,  the  whole 
are  in  a  probationary  state,  in  the  heavens,  hells,  or  on  the  earik; 
for  as  the  Buddhists,  like  the  Brahmans,  believe  in  the  metempsy- 
chosis, souls  appear  upon  earth  in  human  or  other  bodies ;  and  in 
the  ministry  of  Sakya  Muni,  he  tells  his  disciples,  in  a  sermon 
preached  at  Benares,  his  auditors  being  the  Buddhist  priesthood  and 
the  Buddhist  population,  Brahmans,  Brahma  himself,  and  the  four 
rulers  of  the  skies,  Indra,  Yama,  &c.,  p.  67,  not  only  of  the  states 
he  passed  through  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  but  says  that  his 
progress  to  perfectibility  was  retarded  by  his  own  acts,  when  in 
his  transmigrations;  and  'amongst  his  tribulations  upon  earth,  even 
after  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  Buddha,  was  that  of  being  charged 
by  a  young  lady  of  incontinence  with  her.  Atheism  therefore  cannot 
justly  be  charged  against  Buddhism  in  its  origin,  whatever  may  be 
said  against  some  of  its  comparatively  modern  sectaries,  for  the 
belief  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  necessarily  im- 
plies the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Being  to  reward  and  punish.  It 
will  be  observed  that  these  views  of  Buddhism  are  collected  from 
the  elaborate  commentaries  on  Fa  hian,  and  are  not  my  own. 

It  would  appear  that  the  gradations  from  the  simple  layman  to 
the  becoming  a  Buddha  are  the  following:  Saman^n,  Arhan, 
Srawaka,  Pratyeka  Buddha,  Boddhisattva,  and  Buddha';  but 
they  may  be  ages,  and  pass  through  multiplied  transmigrations  and 
infinite  cycles  of  time,  in  securing  their  promotion  from  one  grada- 
tion to  another.  On  earth  the  ecclesiastics  are  classed  into  two 
great  bodies,  as  they  aim  at  transporting  the  son!  to  the  minor  or 
major  degrees  of  perfection  by  studying  moraliiy  or  mttaphysko. 
At  least  this  is  the  briefest  manner  in  which  I  can  explain  my  idea 
of  Klaproth's  "petite  translation'*  and  "  grande  translation.*'  Those 
who  had  embraced  a  religious  life,  whichever  translation  they 
belonged  to,  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the  mendicants  and  the 
inhabitants  of  monasteries;  some  of  which  monasteries  were  of  such 
prodigious  extent  as  to  accommodate  3000  monks.  The  stupen- 
dous   excavations  in    the    trap-rocks    at   Ajanta,  Ellora,  Junar, 

>  Page  138.  «  Pages  279,  174  and  184.  •  Pages  9— It. 
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KuMi,  and  in  Salsette,  show  ns  that  tbete  monasteries  consisted  of 
a  chapel  or  chapels,  common  halls  or  refectories,  with  sleeping-oeUs 
aronnd  them,  numerous  isolated  sleeping-oells,  resenroirs  for  water, 
and  generally  with  a  tall  pillar  or  pillars  before  the  chapel,  snr- 
inounted  by  the  figure  of  a  Hon  $  and  a  characteristic  of  Buddhist 
works  of  art  was  the  accompaniment  of  inscriptions  in  the  Fsli 
language.  Females  were  permitted  by  Sakya  Muni,  after  some 
reluctance,  to  embrace  a  religious  life,  under  strict  regulations 
respecting  their  conduct. 

The  practical  precepts  of  Buddhism  are  represented  to  be  die 
following;  and  they  are  divided  ^into  mt^  and  mtaor;  the  former 
are  five  in  number^,  namely,  Ist,  not  to  kill  anything  with  life  $  2nd, 
not  to  steal ;  3rd,  not  to  commit  adultery )  4th,  not  to  tell  untruths  | 
and  5th,  not  to  drink  wine.  These  are  in  relation  with  the  fite 
active  virtues,  namely,  humanity,  prudence,  justice,  sincerity,  and 
temperance.  The  minor  precepts  are  also  five: — 1st,  not  to  assume 
devated  seats ;  2nd,  nat  to  use  fiowers  or  ribands  upon  ^e  dress; 
3rd,  not  to  indulge  in  singing,  dancing,  or  eomedk9i  4th,  not  to  wear 
ornaments  or  jewels  on  the  hands ;  and  5th,  not  to  eat  after  mid- 
day or  noon.  These  evidently  inculcate  humility  and  self-control. 
In  addition,  there  are  250  regulations,  which  it  is  necessary  that 
thoae  who  embrace  a  religious  lifo  should  observe. 

At  page  147  it  is  stated  that  there  are  five  rules  of  conduct, 
which,  if  rigidly  pursued,  entitle  man  to  be  bom  amongst  the  superior 
intelligences  [Devas — in  Pali  "Dewo*'],  namely,  1st,  to  have  acorn** 
passionate  heart,  and  not  to  kill  anything  having  life,  but  to  take  pity 
on  them; — 2nd,  to  pursue  wisdom;  not  to  take  the  property  of 
another)  to  be  charitable;  to  eschew  avarice;  and  to  contribute  to 
the  wants  of  the  necessitous; — 3rd,  to  be  pure,  and  refrain  from 
voluptuousness,  to  guard  the  precepts,  and  keep  the  fast'; — 4th, 
to  be  sincere,  and  not  to  deceive  another;  to  be  free  from  the  four 
sins  of  the  mouth,  namely,  lying,  affectation  in  language,  duplicity, 
and  calumny ;  and  never  to  flatter; — 5th,  to  obey  the  law,  and  walk 
steadily  in  the  Brahmanical  path' ;  and  not  to  drink  liquors  that 
intoxicate  or  disturb  the  rea8on\ 

^  Page  104.  *  Observer  le  jeune. 

'  The  term  here  used,  does  not  mean  following  Brahmanical  tenets,  but  is 
applied  in  its  literal  signification, ''  Walking  in  Purity;**  the  firabmans  baTiog 
assumed  to  themselves  that  name  from  the  term  Brahmana,  p.  18GL  The  same 
view  is  taken  of  the  word  in  a  paper  printed  in  the  third  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  being  a  disputation  respecting  cast ;  in  which  it  is 
asserted  that  he  is  the  true  Brahmatiy  tehatever  hu  eoit  may  he^  who  practises  vir* 
tuc,  and  is  pure. 

*  Page  148. 
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Salvation  is  here  made  dependent,  not  npon  the  practice  of  idle 
ceremonies^  or  the  repeating  prayers,  or  hymns,  or  invocations  to 
pretended  gods,  but  upon  moral  qualifications,  which  constitute 
individual  and  social  happiness  on  earth,  and  insure  it  hereafter. 

Of  the  philosophical  and  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Buddhism, 
of  which  most  ample  details  are  given  in  the  remarkable  commen- 
taries of  Remusat,  Klaproth,  and  Landresse,  I  must  go  so  far  as  to 
make  mention,  that  in  Sakya  Muni*s  time,  as  well  as  at  the  period 
of  Fa  hian*s  travels,  there  appear  to  have  been  sectaries  amongst  the 
Buddhists,  independently  of  the  Brahmans  and  others,  the  whole 
being  denominated  heretics,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  narrowest 
condensation  of  the  details  I  find  in  the  commentaries^;  but  this 
digest  is  necessary  to  afiford  definite  ideas  respecting  the  religious 
state  of  India  in  the  centuries  before  and  after  the  Christian  era. 
There  were  six  principal  arch-heretics  emanating  from  the  heresy  of 
Kapila. 

1st.  Fou  Ian  na:  his  mother's  name  being  Kasyapa,  it  became  his 
family  name.  His  heresy  consisted  in  annihilating  all  laws;  he 
admitted  neither  prince  nor  subject,  neither  father  nor  son,  neither 
rectitude  of  heart  nor  filial  piety;  and  he  had  some  mystification 
about  "  void,"  "  vacuum,'*  or  "  ether*'  being  paramount. 

2nd.  Mo  kia  li :  he  falsely  believed  that  the  good  and  evil  of 
mankind  did  not  result  from  previous  action,  but  were  accidental. 
His  doctrine,  therefore,  was  that  of  chance. 

3rd.  Sanjaya  [recta  victoria]  his  mother's  name  being  Vairagi 
[non  agens].  His  heresy  consisted  in  believing  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  search  for  the  doctrine  in  the  sacred  books;  but  that  it 
would  come  spontaneously  when  the  ages  of  births  and  deaths  had 
been  passed  through.  He  also  believed  that  after  80,000  Kalpas 
the  doctrine  was  obtained  without  effort. 

4th.  Khin  pho  lo  [Kambala,  meaning  coarse  garments],  who 
maintained  that  destiny  could  be  forced,  namely,  that  happiness 
could  be  obtained  which  did  not  result  from  a  previous  existence. 
The  practice  of  this  doctrine  consisted  in  wearing  coarse  garments, 
tearing  out  the  hair,  exposing  the  nostrils  to  smoke,  and  the  various 
parts  of  the  body  to  fire ;  in  short,  subjecting  the  body  to  every  kind 
of  cruel  penance,  in  the  conviction  that  su£ferings  on  earth  would 
insure  happiness  hereafter. 

5th.  Kia  lo  kieou  tho  [ox-like*],  the  family  name  being  Kia 
tchin  yan  [shaven  hair].  His  heresy  consisted  in  asserting  that 
some  of  the  laws  were  appreciable  by  the  senses,  and  some  not, 

'  Page  149.  -'  Encolure  de  boeuf. 
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6tlL.  Ni  Kian  tho  [exempt  from  ties]  is  a  common  name  for  bete* 
rodox  ecclesiastics ;  but  Ni  Kian  tbo*s  beresy  consisted  in  maintain- 
ing that  sins  and  virtues,  and  good  and  evil,  equally  resulted  from 
destiny;  and  tbat  the  practice  of  the  doctrine  could  not  save  any 
one  from  his  fate. 

In  addition,  there  were  seven  mistaken  views  of  the  doctrine,  such 
as  referring  the  origin  of  things  to  the  god  Brahma,  or  to  atoms; 
the  belief  in  finality,  the  belief  that  covering  the  body  with  cinders, 
and  exposing  it  to  the  sun  or  fire,  sleeping  on  thorns,  was  meritorious, 
&c.,  &c.  Then  there  were  the  partisans  of  the  doctrine  of  numbers 
[Sankhya],  the  unum  and  the  diversum,  some  maintaining  one, 
some  the  other.  In  some  of  the  legends  of  the  life  of  Sakya 
Muni,  but  apparently  of  a  comparatively  modern  date,  mention  is 
made  of  his  own  and  his  disciples*  controversies  with  ninety-five 
heretical  sects;  but  these  are  reducible  to  eleven;  of  which  the 
books,  the  instruction,  and  the  uses,  were  diffused  in  the  West. 

1.  The  first  of  these  are  the  Sectaries,  who  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  numbers,  [Sankhya  J  involving  the  acknowledgment  of  twenty-five 
principles  or  realities,  which  are  the  cause  of  nature,  and  as  having 
formed  all  beings.     The  invention  is  attributed  to  Kapila. 

2.  The  second  are  the  Wei  chi,  Vaishesika,  a  word  signifying 
*'  without  superior.**  The  founder  appeared  on  earth  800  years 
before  Buddha;  he  was  a  great  composer  of  verses  on  the  subject 
of  the  "  doctrine,'*  and  he  attained  the  "  Nirvana**  in  spite  of  some 
heresies  about  "  substance,**  "  quality,*'  "  action,**  the  unum  et  diver- 
sum,  and  other  matters\ 

3.  The  third  are  those  Sectaries  [vibhuti,]  who  cover  themselves 
with  cinders,  and  imagine  that  the  sixth  god  of  the  "world  of 
Desires,**  the  god  Iswara,  has  created  all  things. 

4.  The  Sectaries  of  the  Vedas  believe  that  Narayana  has  cre- 
ated the  four  families;  that  from  his  mouth  came  the  Brahmans, 
from  his  two  arms  the  Kshatryas,  from  his  thighs  the  Vaisyas,  or 
merchants,  and  from  his  feet  the  Sudras*. 

5.  The  partisans  of  Anda,  [the  egg.]  These  believed  in  a 
first  principle;  that  at  the  origin  of  the  world,  all  was  water;  then 
the  first  principle  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  egg,  which  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  upper  part  became  the  sky,  and  the  lower  the  earth; 
and  between  the  two,  Brahma  appeared  with  power  to  produce  all 


1  Page  153. 

*  See  page  1S6,  at  which  the  K8hatr}'as  are  said  to  ■pringfrom  Brahma**  navel, 
and  the  VaiByaa  from  his  arms. 
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beiDgs  animate  or  inanimate,  [organic  and  inorganic  matters  J  with- 
out exception :  they  considered  therefore  Brahma  as  the  Creator  and 
Lord;  and  by  another  error  they  believed  him  immortal^ 

6.  The  Sectaries  who  believed  in  "  time/*  that  is  to  say,  that 
beings  are  produced  by  time.  They  say  that  plants,  and  trees,  and 
other  vegetables,  have  their  time  for  flowering  and  fruiting,  and  for 
shutting  and  opening;  for  putting  forth  leaves  or  for  withering,  and 
they  infer  therefore  that  time  has  an  existence;  although  it  must  be 
a  thing  infinitely  subtile  and  invisible. 

7.  The  Sectaries  who  believe  that  space  is  the  principle  of 
things.  Space  or  extension,  according  to  them,  is  able  to  produce 
men,  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  after  their  extinction,  they  re* 
enter  into  space. 

8.  TheLaokika  [Atomists?]  who  believe  that  form  and  mind  [or 
thought]  and  other  laws  (of  Nature,)  are  infinitely  subtile  principles: 
they  believe  that  these  principles  spring  from  the  elements;  that  the 
subtile  may  engender  the  palpable ;  and  that  form,  although  infinitely 
subtile,  is  nevertheless  a  substance;  that  the  palpable  beings  of  the 
world  are  perishable;  but  that  the  subtile  causes  are  indestructible. 

9.  The  Sectaries  [ore  fortes']  who  believe  that  eether  or  void 
is  the  principle  of  all  things :  that  from  the  sther  comes  the  wind, 
from  wind  fire,  and  from  fire  heat;  heat  produces  water,  and 
water  ice,  hardened  ice  constitutes  the  earth,  the  earth  produces 
the  five  kinds  of  grains,  and  these  produce  life.  At  death  the  soul 
returns  to  8ether^ 

10.  The  sect  of  those  who  believe  that  happiness  or  punish- 
ment follow  the  acts  of  life,  who  believe  that  living  beings  are  re- 
compensed or  punished  according  to  their  acts.  If  an  individual 
observes  the  precepts,  and  practises  virtue,  those  evils  which  th^ 
body  and  soul  suffer,  efface  all  anterior  actions;  and  when  body 
and  soul  are  destroyed,  all  sufferance  ceases,  and  the  individual  can 
attain  to  "  Nirvana." 

11.  The  Sectaries  who  do  not  admit  of  "  First  Cause,**  but  assert 
that  everything  is  fortuitous;  who  argue  that  "beings**  have  no  de- 
pendence on  the  past,  or  connexion  with  the  future;  that  everything 
appears  and  disappears  of  itself. 

*  Vide  Sanskrit  inscription  in  a  temple  of  Siva  at  Chhotarpoor,  Bundelcund| 
dated  a.d.  962,  and  renewed  a.d.  1016,  in  which  nearly  the  same  heresy  is  re- 
counted.    Journal  A,  S.,  B,,  No,  87,  p.  160. 

s  Forts  de  la  bouche. 

'  The  JRamayana,  (book  2,  sect.  47,  p.  32,)  has  nearly  the  same  absurdities, 
though  not  just  in  the  same  order. 
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In  addition  to  the  preceding,  there  are  nine  points  in  which 
heretics  are  in  error,  relating  to  form,  affinity,  cause,  effect,  vice, 
nature,  destiny,  and  action;  and  there  are  no  less  than  twenty  here- 
sies or  ways  in  which  they  deceive  themselves  with  respect  to  Nir- 
vana, or  extinction ;  all  of  which  are  minutely  detailed.  One  of  them 
has  a  very  curious  passage,  seeming  to  imply  that  offmmgn  of  anmudi 
were  anciently  made  to  Brahma;  it  says,  "The heretics  who  follow  the 
Vedas,  believe  that  from  Narayana  springs  Brahma,  who  created  aU 
beings,  and  all  the  earths  $  whence  offerings  are  made  to  him  of  flowers 
and  plants,  as  well  as  victims,  such  as  koge,  sheep,  asses,  horses,  &c.^'* 
Mention  also  is  made  of  the  heretics  who  ^  naked,  and  believe  that 
a  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  the  nature  of  things  is  "  Nurvana.*' 
Those  also  who  pinned  their  faith  upon  a  woman,  believing  that 
Maha  Iswara  formed  a  woman,  who  gave  birth  to  gods  and  men, 
&c.  Distinct  mention  is  made  of  those  heretics  who  believed  in 
Narayana,  who  said  of  himself,  "  It  is  I  that  have^made  everjrthing; 
I  am  the  being  superior  to  all  beings;  I  created  the  worlds;  and 
from  me  spring  the  living  and  the  dead;  and  when  they  return  to 
another  place,  that  is  called  "  Nirvana."  The  fifteenth  heresy  is  that 
of  the  followers  of  Maha  Iswara,  who  assert  that  in  reality  Brahma 
produced  Narayana;  that  these  two  are  sovereign  gods  and  l(»rds, 
and  from  them  come  birth  and  death,  &c. 

Independently  of  heretical  opinions,  some  of  the  Sectaries  believe 
in  the  efficacy  of  six  sorts  of  penances,  or  mcnrtifications  to  insure 
recompense. 

1.  To  subject  themselves  to  hunger  and  thirst 

2.  To  plunge  into  cold  springs. 

*  The  accuracy  of  the  Buddhist  statements  is  testified  by  the  fact  that  m  the 
Ramayanay  [the  Hindu  Sacred  Epic  Poem,]  in  seyeral  places  mention  is  made  of 
the  oflering  of  animals,  even  to  the  cow,  Sita,  on  passing  the  Ganges,  going  into 
exile,  says,  *'  O  Goddess,  having  returned  to  the  palace,  I  will  offer  to  thee  1000 
jars  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  rice  mixed  with^«A,**  (book  3,  Sect.  40,)  and  in  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  the  father  of  Rama,  a  purified  animal  was  slain  and  thrown  on  the 
pile:  the  cow  and  her  calf  were  offered,  and  ghee,  and  oil,  and  Jleth  were  scattered 
on  all  sides. — (Book  2,  sect.  61.)  On  this  occasion  not  one  of  Kbg  Daaaratha^ 
3M  wives  and  concubines  became  Sat!,  nor  are  they  reproached  for  not  immo- 
lating themselves.  But  carnivorous  propensities  were  not  eonflned  to  fhe  gods 
and  the  departed;  for  the  hermit  sage  Bharadiraja,  who,  by  the  bye^  was  m 
Brahman  at  Allahabad,  gives  Bharata,  the  brother  of  RamSy  and  his  innmnerable 
army  a  sumptuous  dinner,  consisting  of  roast  and  boiled;  Tenisoo,  peacocks,  par- 
tridges, mutton,  and  jwrk!  accompanied  with  appropriate  sauces;  the  whole  being 
washed  down  with  potent  spirit  I  —(Book  2,  sect  77>  P*  901.)  So  much  for  the  antl- 
carnivorous  Hindus.  It  appears  also  that  anciently  tiie  blood  or  fleah  of  the  coir 
was  a  component  of  the  Mndhao,  an  offering. — (Note  en  book  9,  sect.  41i) 
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3.  To  submit  to  the  cautery  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
and  to  breathe  burning  vapours  through  the  nose. 

4.  To  remain  perpetually  seated,  naked,  and  exposed  to  cold 
and  heat. 

5.  To  select  burial  places,  and  funeral  groves  as  a  residence,  and 
to  remain  perpetually  silent. 

6.  To  cat  grass  and  herbs,  and  to  drink  impure  water,  pre- 
tending to  have  been  an  ox,  or  dog,  &c.,  in  a  former  stated 

To  the  above  are  to  be  added  five  doubts  to  which  the  heretics 
are  inclined.  They  doubt  about  Buddha;  they  doubt  about  the 
law ;  whether  that  of  Buddha  or  that  of  the  Vedas  be  the  best.— 
The  Vedas,  the  title  of  which  means  a  "  Scientific  Discourse," 
being  compositions  filled  with  the  false  science  of  the  heretics;  they 
have  doubts  about  the  clergy,  {^sanga,]  not  knowing  whether  the 
disciples  of  Buddha,  or  those  of  Fou  Ian  na'  merit  the  preference; 
whence  they  do  not  believe  in  the  three  jewels,  Buddha,  Dharma, 
and  Sanga',  [Buddha,  the  Law,  and  the  Clergy.]  They  doubt  the 
precepts,  and  question  whether  standing  on  one  leg  like  a  fowl,  or 
drinking  dirty  water  like  a  dog,  and  subjecting  themselves  to  auste- 
rities, are  not  as  efficacious  as  true  belief;  and  finally,  they  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  instructions ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  balanced  between 
the  doctrine  of  Buddha  and  that  of  Fou  Ian  na\ 

But  according  to  the  celebrated  Seng  tchao,  it  was  not  until 
about  eight  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Buddha,  or  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty  four  years  before  Christ^,  that  the  heretics 
began  to  multiply,  and   several   violent  sects  arose,  which  induced 

^  San  tsang  fa  sou,  book  22,  verse  12,  a  Buddhist  work  containing  the  nnmben 
of  the  law  of  the  three  collections  of  sacred  books,  answering  in  Sanskrit  to  7Vt 
fiVaka  dharma  Sankhya,  p.  109.  The  Pitakatiya  of  Ceylon  would  appear  to  be 
the  same. 

*  Page  159.  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  two  leading  parties  in  religious 
opinions,  were  those  of  the  Buddhists,  and  the  followers  of  Fou  Ian  na,  or  the 
Atheists,  whose  family  name  in  Sanscrit  was  Kasyapa,  from  his  mother.  No  re- 
ference is  had  here  to  Brahmanical  opinions  as  taking  the  lead;  or  to  the  Brahmans 
being  other  than  what  Fa  hian  describes  them,  as  the  principal  amongst  the  tribes 
of  Barbarians  I  At  this  period  they  were  probably  yiewed  as  the  foreigners  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  and  others  admit  them  to  have  been,  although  placing  them  in  an 
earlier  age. 

*  In  Pali  called  Buddho,  Dhammo,  and  SangitL 

*  Here  again  is  no  reference  to  Brahmanism  as  the  great  antagonist  doctrine. 

'  This  would  be  in  the  third  century  a.d.  257,  if  543  b.c.  be  taken  as  the  date 
of  the  death  of  Buddha,  instead  of  the  Chinese  era,  and  would  correspond  with 
the  decline  of  Buddhism  during  which  the  visits  to  India  of  Fa  hian  and  Hinan 
Thsang  took  place. 
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Deva  Bodhisattwa  to  compose  his  book,  called  the  hundred  dis- 
courses, in  defence  of  truth,  and  to  stop  the  progress  of  error. 

The  above  extracts,  although  considerably  abridged  from  the 
originals,  are  lengthy  j  nevertheless  they  are  necessary  to  show  the 
early  religious  state  of  India,  and  are  certainly  curious,  as  they 
possibly  illustrate  the  philosophical  and  metaphysical  speculations 
of  men  between  two  and  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  no  doubt  do 
80  for  periods  between  the  first  and  fourth  centuries  of  our  era.  One 
fact  is  sufficiently  remarkable,.that  in  the  minute  and  multiplied  details 
of  all  the  heresies  of  the  followers  of  Buddha  or  Brahma,  no  mention 
whatever  is  made,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  worship  of  the  Linga, 
the  votaries  of  which  now  divide  the  Hindu  world  with  the  Vaish- 
navas,  or  followers  of  Vishnu.  Neither  Fa  hian  in  the  fourth,  nor 
Hiuan  Thsang  in  the  seventh  century,  speak  of  this  worship,  although 
they  do  not  omit  to  notice  even  isolated  temples  of  the  heretics 
when  they  fall  in  with  them  in  their  travels ;  and,  in  consequence, 
the  question  may  fairly  be  raised  whether  the  persecuting,  blood- 
stained, and  obscene  sect  of  Saivas,  I  followers  of  Mahadeva,']  had 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  sprung  into  notice,  much 
less  into  power  \  But  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  subject 
again  in  my  summary.  It  may  be  even  doubted  whether  the 
present  Vaishnavas  will  strictly  come  under  any  of  the  denominations 
of  heretics  in  the  preceding  details,  which  would  leave  Brahma, 
Indra,  Iswara^  [not  Siva,]  and  some  minor  gods  as  the  objects  of 
the  ancient  worship  of  the  people  we  now  call  Hindus;  but  which 
worship  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  that  to  Siva  and  Vishnu, 
and  other  gods  of  more  recent  adoption  than  them. 

I  now  introduce  Fa  hian  to  speak  for  himself,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  object  I  have  in  view  in  these  notes.  I  have  little  to  do  with  his 
route  before  he  touches  the  Indus  :  it  has  been  most  ably  commented 
on  by  Professor  Wilson,  and  I  will  only  state  that  Fa  hian  found 
the  whole  of  the  nations,  people,  or  tribes,  between  the  frontiers  of 
China  and  the  Indus,  followers  of  Buddha,  and  ruled  by  Buddhist 
princes  or  chiefs.  At  Khotan,  the  worship  was  celebrated  with 
extraordinary  magnificence ;  and  the  procession  of  Buddha  on  his 
P3rramidal  car,  the  showering  of  flowers,  the  draught  of  the  car  by 
the  people,  and  other  circumstances,  recall  to  mind  the  annual  Hindu 

>  Professor  WUson  says,  "  It  is  liiglily  probable  that  of  the  present  popular  forms 
of  the  Hindu  religion,  none  assumed  their  ttctual  state  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Sankarft  Acharya,  the  great  Saiva  reformer,  who  flourished  in  all  likelihood  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century.*'  Preface  to  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  10.  This  opinion,  there- 
fore, is  in  thorough  accordance  with  the  testimony  of  tbo  Chinese  trayellers. 

VOL.  VI,  T 
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procession  at  Jaggarnath,  \vhose  temple  probably  is  founded  on  the 
site  of  that  great  chaitya  which  previously  had  contained  one  of 
Buddha*s  teeth  ^  the  Buddhists,  however,  had  the  advantage,  at  all 
times,  in  their  worship,  subsequent  to  the  edicts  of  Asoka,  being  cele* 
brated  without  the  sacrifice  of  one  drop  of  blood,  or  the  injury  of 
any  animated  creature  whatever^  whilst  the  other,  alas,  witnesses 
the  self-immolation  of  sentient  beings. 

Chy  Fa  Uian,  or  familiarly,  Fa  hian,  which  is  an  adopted  signi« 
ficant  monastic  name,  meaning  "  manifestation  of  the  Law,**  set  out 
from  his  home,  in  company  with  other  pilgrims,  in  the  year  399  of 
our  era.  He  does  not  dilate  in  his  descriptions  of  the  countries  he 
passes  through,  nor  enlarge  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
inhabitants  -,  but  he  has  few  chapters  in  which  there  are  not  brief 
notices  on  all  these  points,  of  considerable  interest.  The  account  of. 
the  desert  in  the  first  chapter  ;  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  lake  of  Lob,  and  of  the  manners  and  dress  of  the  inhabitantir, 
in  the  second  chapter;  the  lawless  and  inhospitable  spirit  of  the 
Ouijours,  &c.,  are  of  this  kind ;  and  I  will  take  occasion  to  point  out 
other  similar  instances. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Chen  Chen,  now  Leon  Ian,  in  the  neighbenr- 
bood  of  the  Lake  of  Lob,  Fa  hian  says,  the  king  was  a  Buddhist, 
that  there  were  4000  ecclesiastics,  and  that  the  laity,  as  well  as  the 
clergy,  followed  the  law  of  India,  meaning  Buddhism  3  and  from 
hence,  proceeding  westward,  all  the  kingdoms  more  or^ess  resembled 
that  of  Chen  Chen,  excepting  that  each  had  its  own  barbarous  lan- 
guage ;  but  that  the  ecclesiastics  all  applied  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  hooks  of  India  and  the  language  of  India*  But  Fa  hian  nowhere 
makes  a  distinction  between  Sanskrit  and  Pali  j  and  as  he  speaks  in 
the  singular  number,  a  question  may  be  raised  whether  more  than 
one  sacred  language  existed ;  and  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  most 
ancient  inscriptions  a// relate  to  Buddhism,  and  are  in  the  Pali  dialect, 
it  necessarily  results  that  Fa  hian  means  the  Pali  when  he  speaks  of 
the  language  of  India,  The  Indian  words  adopted  by  the  Chinese  in 
their  writings,  owing  to  their  orthography,  lose  the  idiomatic  dis- 
tinctions between  the  Sanskrit  and  Pali,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
say  whether  they  belong  to  the  one  or  the  other  idiom  5  but  nowhere 
do  the  Chinese  speak  of  more  than  one  Indian  language,  which  they 
call  Fan,  in  which  the  Buddhist  doctrines  were  written,  and  through 
the  medium  of  which  they  were  taught  even  in  China,  although 
derived  from  Hindustan.  This  is  a  very  curious  fact  5  for  as  it  will 
be  seen  from  Fa  hian*s  narrative  that  the  kingdoms  or  states  of 
Hindustan  after  leaving  the  Jumna  were  all  Buddhist,  and  as  all 
the  ancient  Buddhist  inscriptions,  of  many  centuries*  anterior  date 
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to  tbe  period  of  Fa  hian*8  visit  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin, 
and  from  CutUck  to  Gujarat,  are  found  to  be  in  the  Pali  idiom  { 
and  as  there  are  not  any  Sanskrit  inscriptions  of  equally  eiurly  date> 
the  doubt  is  strengthened  with  respect  to  the  simultaneous  use 
of  the  two  idioms  at  that  early  period.  That  the  idiom  [sacred  ot 
common]  in  which  the  Buddhist  doctrine  was  promulgated,  was 
common  oyer  India,  is  testified  by  the  fact,  that  Fk  hian  had  no 
difficulty  in  communicating  with  the  clergy  wherever  he  went:  hia 
object  was  to  copy  the  sacred  writings,  and  had  those  of  the  north 
and  of  the  south  of  India  been  written  in  different  dialects,  he 
scarcely  could  have  failed  to  notice  the  fact  M.  Kiaproth  says  that 
the  language  of  India  alluded  to  by  Fa  hian  was  probably  the  San- 
skrit, as  it  is  unknown  whether  the  books  of  the  Buddhists  were 
"written  in  Pali  at  that  time.  But  the  inscriptions  in  Pkli,  of  a  long 
anterior  date,  many  of  them  containing  sacred  teirts,  establbh  the 
fact  that  Pali  was  in  use ;  but  of  the  existence  of  these  inseriptiomi 
M.  Kiaproth  was  not  aware,  or  the  supposition  put  forth  by  him 
might  not  have  been  advanced. 

•  It  appears  also,  that  the  character  used  in  these  inscriptions, 
although  for  so  long  a  period  not  deciphered,  is  simply  the  antique 
form  of  the  modem  Deva  Nagari;  each  modem  Sanskrit  letter 
being  traceable,  letter  by  letter,  into  the  ancient  Pidi  letters,  and  it 
may  be  supposed  that  Sanskrit  itself  has  had  its  modifications  and 
ameliorations,  and,  like  all  other  languages,  was  somewhat  ruder,  and 
less  diffuse  and  polished  in  its  early  use,  than  at  subsequent  periods. 
The  word  "Sanskrit,"  meaning  "polished,"  "finished,"  "done,"im. 
plies  that  some  ruder  material  was  handled  before  it  was  polished 
into  the  remarkable  language  now  known  as  Sanskrit,  while  tiie  word 
Pali  means  *'  root,'*  "  original.**  In  fact,  we  have  no  proof  that  the 
Sanskrit  existed  at  this  period,  and  we  have  ample  proofs  that  the 
Pali  did.  Indeed  the  Yedas  themselves,  in  very  ancient  copies,  are 
said  to  be  in  a  dialect  unintelligible^  to  modem  Brahmans. 

Languages,  like  humanity  and  states,  have  their  periods  of  birth, 
infancy,  vigour,  decline,  and  extinction ;  and  their  duration  is  affected 
by  political  events.  We  ask  what  has  become  of  several  of  those  of 
antiquity,  and  by  what  means  is  it  that  others  have  taken  their 
places?  The  forcible,  comprehensive,  and  manly  English,  at  the 
period  at  which  it  is  a  question  whether  Pali  and  Sanskrit  existed 

^  Professor  Wilson,  who  does  not  go  quite  so  far,  says,  ''the  Isngnsge  in  which 
the  prayers  [of  the  Yedas]  arc  written  differs  mneb,  both  in  words  and 
tion,  from  the  Sanskrit  of  later  writings."    Oi/orrf  Uelw9h  No  1.  p.  a 
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simultaneously,  was  not  in  existence,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Spanish,  Italian,  modern  Greek,  and  other  languages.  Is  it 
Sanskrit  alone,  then,  that  has  an  immutable  character?  Of  the 
unstable  nature  of  languages,  y^-e  need  no  further  proof  than  in  the 
English  of  Chaucer,  and  the  French  of  Rabelais  and  Froissart. 

Fa  hian  next  arrives  at  Khotan,  which  he  describes  as  a  flourish- 
ing and  happy  kingdom,  the  people  living  amidst  great  abundance, 
all  honouring  the  law  [of  Buddha]  which,  he  says,  is  the  cause  of 
their  prosperity.  There  were  several  times  ten  thousand  ecclesiastics 
in  the  country,  and  the  people  all  built  towers,  or  pillars,  or  Tumuli  *^ 
before  their  doors,  the  shortest  of  which  was  twelve  feet  high'.  This 
religious  observance  accounts  for  the  stone  pillar  which  is  left  standing 
before  most  of  the  excavated  Buddha  cave-temples  in  the  Deccan. 

The  King  of  Khotan  lodged  Fa  hian  in  a  monastery  in  which 
were  living  three  thousand  monks ;  all  of  whom  ate  their  food  in 
common  at  a  given  signal ;  and  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  grave  and  decorous  manner  in  which  the  meal  was  conducted. 
There  Were  fourteen  large  monasteries  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
smaller  ones  were  too  numerous  to  count.  He  remained  here  three 
months  and  some  days,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  procession 
of  images. 

The  ceremonies  commenced  on  the  1st  day  of  the  4  th  moon, 
and  continued  till  the  14th,  [4th  of  June  to  the  18th].  It  appeared 
that  the  roads  were  swept  and  watered,  the  public  places  put  in 
order  and  ornamented :  tapestry  and  hangings  were  placed  before 
the  gate  of  the  city ;  and  the  king,  the  queen,  and  elegant  women  took 
up  their  stations  there.  At  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  from 
the  gate,  was  constructed  a  car  with  four  wheels  for  the  images,  about 
eighteen  feet  high,  in  the  form  of  a  moveable  pavilion  ^  ornamented 
with  the  seven  precious  things;  hangings,  curtains,  and  covertures 
of  silk.  The  image  [Buddha],  attended  by  the  highest  order  of  Bud- 
dhist priests,  or  rather  those  belonging  to  the  metaphysical  branch, 
was  placed  in  the  middle,  flanked  on  either  side  by  an  image  of  a  Bo- 
dhisattwa  -,  the  three  probably  intending  to  represent,  as  M.  Remusat 
thinks,  the  Buddhist  supreme  triad  "  of  God,  the  Law,  and  the 
Church,**  or  "Clergy 5**  behind  this   triad  were  placed  the  Devas 

>  Sthi^pa. 

s  In  the  country  of  Candahar  a  tumulus  is  spoken  of  measuring  216  metres,  or 
708}  feet  English,  in  height,  throwing  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt  into  the  shiide; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Mosson  and  General  Ventura  for  a  knowledge  of  tlie 
sacred  objects  enclosed  in  these  tumuli,  some  of  which  are  at  this  moment  in  tlie 
myseum  of  the  India  House.    Page  19. 
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of  the  Indians,  the  Lha  of  the  Thibetans,  the  Tsegri  of  the  Mongols 
&c.,  such  as  Indra,  Brahma,  &c.,  &c.,  these  being  deemed  exceedingly 
inferior  to  the  pure  or  purified  intelligencies  of  the  Buddhists, 
including  Buddhas,  Bodhisattwas,  and  even  Arhans. 

En  passant  may  be  noticed,  not  only  the  singular  fact  of  the 
carrying  supposed  Brahmanical  gods  in  procession  in  a  subordi- 
nate capacity  to  Buddha, — but  also  the  singular  fact  that  the  chief 
gods  of  modern  Hindu  worship,  Siva  and  Yishnu,  are  not  men- 
tioned ',  while  Indra,  and  Brahma  who  then  figured,  are  now  in  the 
back-ground.  So  that  the  supposed  immutable  Hindus  would  appear 
to  have  had  their  fashions  in  religion  like  the  Western  world.  This 
omission  of  Siva  and  Vishnu  will  be  elsewhere  noticed.  But  to 
return  to  the  text.  All  the  images  were  of  gold  or  silver,  ornamented 
with  precious  stones.  When  the  images  had  arrived  within  one- 
hundred  paces  of  the  gate,  the  king  took  off  his  crown,  changed  his 
garments,  and  advanced  barefoot  towards  it,  accompanied  by  his 
suite  3  falling  at  its  feet  he  adored  it^  burning  at  the  same  time 
perfumes,  and  scattering  flowers.  At  the  moment  of  the  image 
entering  the  city,  the  ladies,  and  young  females  in  the  pavilion 
showered  down  flowers  upon  the  car,  so  that  it  was  entirely  covered. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  the  procession  of  Jaggamath  or  read 
an  account  of  it,  will  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  between  a 
Buddhist  pageant,  of  1400  years  back,  and  a  modem  peculiar  Hindu 
ceremony;  for  the  suspension  of  Caste  at  Jaggarnath',  not  only 
makes  the  celebration  peculiar,  but  involves  the  whole  in  mystery, 
and  the  uncouth  figures  of  Jaggamath,  and  his  brother  and  sister, 
more  like  chaityas  than  beings  with  human  form,  make  the  matter 
more  mysterious. 

Fa  hian  speaks  of  a  fine  monastery  two  or  three  miles  from 
Khotan,  called  the  new  temple  of  the  king;  which  occupied  eighty 
years  in  building,  during  the  reigns  of  three  kings;  it  had  a  tower  [or 
the  temple  itself],  250  English  feet  high',  or  nearly  50  feet  higher  than 
the  monument  in  London.  There  were  numerous  sculptures  on  plates 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  pillars,  doors,  and  windows  of  the  chapel 
of  Buddha  were  covered  with  plates  of  gold.  Fa  hian  says,  that  the 
cells  for  the  monks  were  so  beautiful  and  so  highly  omamented, 
that  he  could  not  find  words  to  describe  them. 

I  have  made  these  extracts  to  show  not  only  the  wealth,  skilly 

>  This  was  a  gio&s  corruption  of  the  priDciplcs  of  Buddhism,  which  tsaght  the 
wondiip  of  the  supremo  intelligcDcc  only. 

<  J&gganiatli  is  ou  or  near  tbe  site  of  a'celebrated  relic  temple  of  the  Bnddhlsts, 
'  25  Toiscs,  or  76  metres  b  250  feet  high. 
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and  industry  of  the  time  and  country^  but  also  the  luxury  which 
must  have  obtained  in  places  where  no  European  has  yet  set  foot. 

Fa  hian  speaks  of  the  kings  of  the  six  kingdoms^  to  ^the  east 
of  the  mountains  [of  Khotan  ?]  sending  rich  gifts  to  the  monastery. 
These  princes  must  of  course  have  been  Buddhists. 

One  of  Fa  hian*s  companions  here  quitted  him  in  the  suite  of  a 
priest  of  the  Supreme  Reason  [Lau  tsau]S  going  to  Cophbne^ 
Ghazni,  and  Candahar.  He  himself^  and  his  friends^  moved  towards 
Koukeyar'  which  he  reached  in  twenty-five  days.  The  king  was  a 
stanch  Buddhist ;  there  were  about  one  thousand  priests^  for  the 
most  part  of  the  higher  order,  in  the  kingdom.  He  then  moved  to 
Ladak  [as  Klaproth  supposed] ,  but  this  Professor  Wilson  questions^ 
and  then  got  into  the  Northern  ramifications  of  the*Himalaya>  and 
having  journeyed  for  twenty-five  days  reached  the  kingdom  of  Kie- 
tchha,  which  Klaproth  takes  to  be  little  Thibet.  Here  Hoei  King 
and  some  other  of  Fa  hian*s  companions  rejoined  him.  The  king 
celebrated  with  amazing  pomp  a  quinquennial  reunion  of  Buddhist 
priests,  who  came  in  swarms :  the  ceremonies  lasted  a  month  or 
more,  and  at  their  termination  the  king,  and  his  officers,  and  gentry, 
presented  in  alms  the  horses  they  rode  ^  silks,  stuffs,  and  other 
valuables ;  but  which  they  ultimately  redeemed  from  the  ecclesiastics. 
The  country  was  cold  and  mountainous,  and  no  other  grain  than 
Le  BI<^s  ripened.  The  ecclesiastics  had  an  annual  allowance,  but  it 
having  been  found  that  as  soon  as  they  received  their  annual  allow- 
ance, the  snows  commenced,  the  king  gave  orders  that  they  were 
not  to  receive  their  portion  until  the  whole  grain  of  the  country  had 
come  to  maturity.  The  country  boasted  as  relics  a  vase  in  which 
Buddha  [Sakya  Muni]  had  spat,  and  one  of  his  teeth.  In  honour  of 
this  last  a  tower  had  been  raised.  There  were  about  six  thousand 
ecclesiastics  in  the  country,  all  however  belonging  to  the  inferior  or 
Ethical  section,  and  they  used  the  "praying  wheel^'*  with  wondrous 
effect. 

^  Their  emblem  was  the  Swastika,  or  mystic  cross  Kfj,  which  is  fomid  initial  and 
terminal  on  the  Buddhist  inscriptions  in  the  Dekkan^  and  very  generally  on  the 
Buddhist  coins,  in  the  India  House. 

«  Lat.  370  30',  long.  E.  70^  40'. 

"  Probably  barley  or  rye. 

^  The  wheel  plan's  a  great  part  in  Buddhist  ceremoniaL  The  priests  pasted 
prayers  on  it,  and  turned  it  round.  One  turn  had  all  the  efficacy  of  an  oral  repeti- 
tion: the  faster  tliey  turned  it,  therefore,  the  faster  they  were  getting  to  beavexL 
The  wheel  also  was  looked  upon  as  the  emblem  of  those  kings  who  were  supposed 
to  have  obtained  universal  dominion;  and  this  explains  the  hitherto  uninteUigible  fact 
df  some  of  the  figures  of  Buddha  in  the  caves  of  Western  India  being  seated  on  the 
edge  of  a  wheel,  whence  they  were  called  Chakiavarti  in  Sanskrit,  or  Toroers  of 
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The  kiagdom  Is  in  the  micUt  of  the  moontfthu  [of  litlk  Thibet  ?] 
Passing,  to  the  south  of  them^  the  plants  and  fniita  heeome  totally 
different,  and  three  plants  only  are  met  wiUi  common  to  China, 
namely,  the  bamboo,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  sngar-cane  I 

Fa  hian  is  then  occupied  for  a  month  in  passing  tiie  Himalayas. 
He  speaks  of  the  perpetual  snow,  and  of  the  dangers  from  the  wind, 
rain,  snow,  drifting  sand,  and  falling  rocks :  haying  passed  the 
mountains  he  came  into  Northern  India,  into  the  little  kingdom  of 
Tho  li^  conjectured  to  be  the  present  Dardu,  in  the  gorge  d(  the 
mountains  where  the  Indus  passes  them. 

The  king  was  a  Buddhist,  and  the  clergy  were  numerous,  but 
they  belonged  to  the  minor  or  ethical  section.  There  was  a  statue  of 
wood  here  eighty  feet  high,  whose  foot  was  three  feet  eight  inches 
long,  of  the  future  Buddha  Maitriya,  to  take  whose  likeness  an  Arhaa 
had  been  permitted  to  visit  the  fourth  heaven*,  Ea  hian  saw  thia 
prodigious  statue*. 

Hence  Fa  hian  follows  the  gorge  of  the  Indus  for  fifteen  days, 
and  describes  the  precipices  flanking  the  river,  some  of  them  8000 
feet  high  5  he  mentions  the  passage  <tf  the  river  across  a  chasm,  by 
a  suspension-bridge,  the  ascent  of  precipices  by  steps  out  in  the 
rock,  and  states  very  naturally  how  much  the  mind  was  troubled  by 
all  these  risks. 

Having  surmounted  them,  he  indulges  in  a  little  triumph  and 
harmless  vanity,  by  declaring  that  the  celebrated  Chinese  generals 
Tchang  Khian  and  Kann  yng,  the  former  of  whom  had  gone  on  an 
embassy  to  the  Scythians  in  the  year  122  B.C.,  and  the  latter  had 
conducted  an  expedition  towards  the  Caspian^  in  the  year  of  Christ 
97,  had  not  reached  the  point  or  passed  the  difficulties  that  he  had 
done,  but  Fa  hian  was  not  aware  how  much  further  Westward  these 
generals  had  gone  than  himself.  It  was  here  that  the  ecclesiastics 
in  his  company  asked  him,  if  it  was  possible  to  know  when  Buddhism 
first  commenced  to  pass  to  the  Eastward  to  China,  and  he  replied 
that  he  was  informed  by  the  people  of  the  country  who  had  it  tra- 
ditionally, that  it  was  after  the  erection  of  the  above-noticed  statue, 
that  the  priests  of  India  first  passed  the  river,  carrying  with  them  the 
sacred  books  and  precepts }  that  the  statue  was  erected  300  years 

the  Wheel.  In  the  Ramayana  tho  term  is  also  applied  to  Rama  and  some  of  his 
ancestors.  The  wheel  also  was  looked  upon  as  the  emblem  of  the  tnmflmfgration 
of  the  soul. 

^  Tho  Eastern  part  of  Aflgbanistan  ?  '  Tooefaita. 

*  Can  the  fibres  at  Bamian  have  any  reUtioii  to  Fa  hian*8atatae? 

'  With  the  object  of  dettroyiDg  the  Roman  Empiie!!    Fugs  89,  note. 
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after  the  death  of  Buddha^  \vhich  corresponded  to  the  reign  of 
Phing  Wang  of  the  family  of  Tcheou  who  commenced  his  reign  in 
770  B.C.,  and  died  in  720  b.c.^  but  this  relates  to  its  introduction 
intx)  Tartary,  and  the  borders  of  China.  However,  in  212  B.C.,  Che 
li  fang,  and  eighteen  other  Buddhist  priests  of  the  West,  made  their 
appearance  in  China,  and  were  thrown  into  prison  by  the  emperor 
Chi  houng,  and  it  was  only  in  the  year  61  of  our  era  that  Buddhism 
was  officially  adopted^  although  long  before  known'. 

Having  passed  the  river,  Fa  hian  sets  foot  in  Affghanistan,  to  the 
north  of  Cabul  in  the  kingdom  of  Ou  tchang  [Oudyana*,]  where  the 
people  were  in  the  absolute  use  of  the  language  of  central  IndiaS 
their  habits,  manners,  and  customs  being  the  same.  Buddhism  was 
in  eminent  honour ;  there  were  upwards  of  five  hundred  monasteries 
of  the  ethical  section.  Strangers  were  received  cordially  in  them, 
and  lodged  and  fed  for  three  days.  Nevertheless,  in  this  eminently 
Buddhist  kingdom^  wc  have  the  first  mention  of  Brahmans.  The 
Chinese  author  Ma  touan  lin  placed  the  kingdom  to  the  east  of 
Kandahar,  somewhere  probably  about  Attock  and  Peshawer ;  and 
there  also  he  locates  the  Brahmans.  "The  first  among  thb 
TRIBES  OF  BARBARIANS^"  This  Very  remarkable  passage  necessa- 
rily  gives  rise  to  important  reflections.  The  Brahmans  then  were 
considered  as  a  Tribe  only,  and  not  only  as  a  tribe;  but  as  a  tribe 
of  Barbarians,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  who  did  not  make  part  and 
I  arccl  of  the  majority  of  a  nation  !  not  as  the  hierarchy  of  a  whole 
people,  and  being  possessed  of  formidable  religious  or  political  power, 
but  as  a  foreign  community  in  a  state.  And  be  it  recollected  that 
when  they  are  thus  spoken  of,  it  was  1400,  or  1500,  or  at  least  1000 
years  after  the  appearance  of  Sakya  Muni  the  third  Buddha ;  up  to 
which  last  period,  they  had  not  struggled  into  importance ;  but  they 
were  now  beginning  to  get  that  hold  upon  sovereigns  and  their  people, 
which  ultimately  ended  in  their  establishing  their  supremacy.    In  the 


1  This  would  place  the  birth  of  Sakya  Muni  in  about  1027,  or  1029  B.C.,  and  bis 
death  in  950  B.C.,  which  is  an  approximation  to  Sir  Wni.  Jones*s  data.  Professor 
Wilson,  in  the  Oriental  Magazine  for  1825,  quotes  no  lew  than  eleven  authorities, 
every  one  of  which  establish  the  era  of  Buddha  more  than  1000  years  B.C.,  [five  of 
them  give  b.c.  1027;]  and  five  other  authorities  make  it  above  800  years  B.c 

*  Uemusat,  note,  p.  41. 

'  There  is  a  question  whether  Kashmir  is  not  intended. 

*  M.  Klaproth  thinks  the  translation  should  be  '^  The  language  of  Central 
India  extends  as  far  as  this.'*    Page  59. 

^  This  could  not  have  been  written  in  enmity^  for  in  many  Buddhist  inseriptioss 
kindness  and  charity  to  Brahmans  is  recommended.    Page  40,  Note. 
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502nd  year  of  Christy  it  appears  that  an  embassy  from  this  very  king- 
dom of  Ou  tchang,  went  with  tribute  to  the  emperor  of  China,  King 
ming,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.     After  describing  the  sitniition 
of  the  kingdom,  the  account  says,  ''The  Brahmans  are  considered  as 
the  superior  caste  amongst  the  Stranobrs  :  they  are  well  versed  in 
the  science  of  astronomy,  and  in  the  calculation  of  lucky  and  unlucky 
days,  and  the  kings  do  nothing  without  consulting  their  decisions.** 
Here  again  they  are  looked  upon  as  not  only  not  forming  an  integral 
part  of  the  nation,  but  as  strangers,  and  here  it  appears  they  pursued 
the  identical  line  of  conduct  to  establish  their  influence,  which  they 
are  at  this  moment  pursuing  amongst  the  Buddhists  in  Burmab, 
Siam,  and  Cochin  China;    namely,  practising  judicial  astrology. 
At  page  122,  the  learned  and  philosophic,  are  separated  from  the 
Brahmans,  or  men  who  walk  in  purity,  and  who  cultivate  arithmetic 
and  the  occult  sciences,  such  as  astrology,  the  art  of  divination,  &c. 
Early  in  the  sixth  century,  a.d.,  510,  two  inhabitants  of  China 
who  were  Buddhist  priests,  Soung  yun  tse,  and  Hoei  seng,  visited 
this  kingdom   of  Ou  tchang,  which  they  described  as  singularly 
rich  and  fertile;  the  fields  being  irrigated,  and  flowers  blooming  all 
the  year  round'j  the  temples,  and  towers,  were  highly  ornamented 
and  magnificent.    No  criminal  was  allowed  to  be  punished  with 
death',  but  he  was  banished  to  a  desert  mountain.     There  are 
several  minute  details  of  local  peculiarities,  which  would  doubtless 
admit  of  the  spots  being  identified  at  this  day.     Ou  tchang  boasted 
of  an  impression  of  the  foot  of  Buddha  [Sakya  Muni],  and  of  the 
rock  on  which  he  dried  his  clothes.     At  eight  days*  march  from  the 
city  to  the  S.E.,  amongst  the  mountains,  was  the  spot  where  Sakya 
Muni  made  a  present  of  his  body  to  a  hungry  tiger.     It  was  upon 
a  scarped  mountain,  full  of  caverns,  and  with  summits  penetrating 
the  clouds.     The  two  travellers,  Soung  yun,  and  Hoei  seng,  gave 
money  for  a  statue,  and  they  caused  an  inscription  to  be  engraved 
on  the  rock,  to  record  the  great  actions  of  the  dynasty  of  Wei.    The 
temple  to  Buddha  at  this  place  was  inhabited  by  three  hundred 
ecclesiastics.     Now  that  the  British  have  free  access  to  Affghanistan, 
no  doubt  this  inscription  will  one  day  be  brought  to  light.     At 
another  place  not  far  from  the  city,  was  a  temple  enclosing  relics  of 
Buddha  -,  around  which  were  arranged  sixty  gilded  statues.   The  king 

»    Pian  i  /tan,  book  63,  p.  1—15.     Pago  47,  Note. 

*  Soun^  vun  uers  a  beautiful  poetical  image,  which  I  had  nerer  met  with  before. 
Speaking;  of  the  muItitudcH  and  varied  coloors  of  the  butterflies,  be  nji^  ^'they 
looked  like  flying  Jlovcert ! ' ' 

'  Vide  AsoKA*8  Edict  on  the  Delhi  PUlar. 
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had  aa  annual  meeting  of  all  the  ecclesiastics  in  his  kingdom. 
'^  They  gathered  like  clouds/*  and  Soung  yun  and  Koei  seng,  had 
their  admiration  and  respect  excited  by  the  simple  manners,  the 
regular  conduct,  and  the  pious  austerities  of  these  religious  mendi- 
cants. And  yet  this  was  in  the  country  where  Brahmana  resided  i 
and  where  they  were  not  only  free  from  persecution,  but  were  held 
in  respect^  for  Soung  yun,  spent  a  month  in  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  charms^  from  the  Brahmans  to  calm  his  mind, 
which  had  become  unusually  agitated,  Soung  yun,  it  will  be  borne 
in  mind,  travelled  about  one  hundred  years  after  Fa  hian;  and  in 
these  hundred  years,  the  absurd  traditions  respecting  Sakya  Muni*8 
life  and  actions  would  appear  to  have  been  infinitely  multiplied, 
enlarged,  or  distorted.  The  credulity  of  Fa  hian  was  comparatively 
limited,  but  Soung  yun  surpassed  him  beyond  all  measure. 

According  to  Soung  yun,  embassies  were  sent  from  this  king- 
dom [OudyanaJ  to  China,  in  the  years  of  Christ  510,  511,  518  and 
521'.  Other  Chinese  authorities  mention  the  arrival  of  another  em* 
bassy  in  a.d.,  642  ^ 

In  an  account  of  the  Western  countries  under  the  great  dynasty  of 
T*hang,  the  country  of  Oa  tchang  is  stated  to  have  formerly  had 
1400  monasteries  and  18,000  ecclesiastics^  but  many  of  the  former 
were  in  ruins^  and  the  monks  became  greatly  diminished^  There 
were  at  least  ten  temples  inhabited  by  the  heretics  :  as  this  probably 
refers  to  the  Brahmans,  it  shows  how  very  limited  their  numbers 
must  have  been,  compared  with  the  Buddhist  ecclesiastics  ^  but  the 
Buddhists  were  divided  into  five  sects>  and  several  heresies,  and 
even  the  ten  temples  may  have  belonged  to  them,  and  not  to  the 
Brahmans,  page  53. 

The  king  Asoka  built  a  tower  near  the  capital,  and  in  the 
mountains  were  the  cells  of  five  hundred  Arhans,  no  doubt  excava- 
tions. It  was  in  this  country  also  the  prodigious  statue  of  Buddha 
said  to  have  been  in  wood  existed\ 

Quitting  Soung  yun  we  revert  to  Fa  hian,  who  passes  through 
the  kingdom  of  Su  ho  to,  where  Buddhism  was  equally  flourishing  | 
and  he  notices  that  it  was  here  that  Buddha  offered  his  own  flesh 

1  Pag0  60.  *  Page  51.  ^  Page  51.  «  Page  52. 

^  The  inhabitants  greatly  honoured  the  law  of  Buddha;  they  were  timid  and 
studious,  and  astrology  was  their  usual  occupation,  and  enchantments  were  had 
recourse  to;  they  belonged  to  the  transcendental  class  of  Buddhists.  It  is  eurioas 
that  according  to  Fa  hian,  the  exact  language  of  Central  India  was  used  here. 
Page  59. 

^  I  again  ask, — Can  this  figure  and  the  excavatiom  refer  to  Bamian? 
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while  m  his  prbyious  state  of  BocUusattwa,  to  save  a  pigeon  from 
a  ha^  [a  test  of  Indra's  the  king  of  the  thirty-three  De7atas],and 
which  is  recorded  on  an  inscription  many  hundred  years  ufterwarde, 
in  a  temple  to  the  Linga,  in  Bandlekund  as  having  occurred  to  Siva\ 

Fa  hian  then  passes  to  what  M.  Remnsat  considers  Kandahar^ 
bnt  which  Professor  Wilson  considers  may  be  the  Gandaris  of 
Strabo^  in  the  Punjab.  It  was  here  that  the  ton  of  King  Asoka'  of 
Magadha  reigned.  Fa  hian  fonnd  Buddhism  flourishing,  and  there 
was  a  great  tower.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  belonged  to  that  branch 
of  the  priesthood  of  the  ethical  section.  Seven  days*  march  to  the 
east,  brings  Fa  hian  to  Tchyoutasira  [fallen  head]',  where  Buddha 
made  an  almsgiving  of  his  head,  and  gave  his  body  to  an  hungry 
tiger.  The  king  of  these  countries,  the  wealthy,  and  the  people, 
rivalled  each  other  in  their  devotion  to  Buddlusm.  There  were 
four  great  towers  or  topes,  in  honour  of  Buddha  5  M.  Remusat  thinks 
the  country  not  far  from  the  present  Shorawak.  Professor  Wilson 
leans  to  the  Punjab,  and  surmises  some  connexion  between  the  name 
of  the  tope  of  Manikyala,  the  Chinese  name  Chu  cha,  Chilo,  and 
Taksha  sila:  but  from  the  coins  found  in  Manikyala,  it  must  have 
been  raised  after  Fa  hian*s  travels. 

Fa  hian  next  gets  to  the  kingdom  of  Foe  leou  cha,  which  MM. 
Remusat,  Klaproth,  and  Landresse,  consider  the  country  of  the 
Bcloutches.  Professor  Wilson  prefers  Peshawer  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. Wherever  it  was,  it  had,  with  one  exception,  the  most  splendid 
stupa  or  tope  in  all  India,  1 22  metres,  or  400  feet  high,  which  contained 
the  begging  pot  of  Buddha.  A  Scythian  king,  a  zealous  Buddhist, 
anciently  invaded  this  kingdom,  according  to  the  traditions  reported 
by  Fa  hian,  to  carry  off  this  pot ;  but  it  would  not  move.  Now  it  is 
known  from  other  sources  that  the  Scythians  invaded  and  conquered 
Affghanistan  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  and  kept 
possession  of  it  until  the  third  century,  and  other  parts  of  India 
until  the  fifth  century  a.d\  This  confirmation  therefore  of  what 
Fa  hian  calls  a  tradition  is  curious.    These  Scythians  were  Buddhists. 


^  Piofeseor  Wilson  considen  this  (able  to  hare  been  borrowed  firom  the  Hindus; 
nt  the  rererse  is  more  probable. 

'  M.  Remusat  has  a  note,  in  which  the  Chinese  authorities  make  Asoka  to  haTe 
reigned  1 IG  years  after  the  death  of  Bnddha,  in  the  regeney  of  Koung  ho^  833  B.C. 
Chronological  Tables  of  Japan  and  Chma.     Book  i.,  p.  17}  and  p.  6G. 

»  Page  75. 

«  M.  Remusat  thinks  the  Scythians  kept  poMeasioa  of  Baetria^  Eastem  Peniay 
Affghanistan,  Balouchistan,  and  Western  Indii^  [Sindb,  Catch,  and  CmsnU?] 
until  this  period.     Pago  84. 
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This  majestic  Tope  was  built  by  Kanika,  wbom  Professor  Wilson 
describes  as  a  Scythian  sovereign  of  Kashmir  3  but  the  Tope  was 
raised  hefore  the  invasion  of  the  Scythians^  and  Hiuan  thsang 
makes  Kanika  reign  in  Gandhara  400  years  after  the  death  of  Bud- 
dha, which,  according  to  Chinese  chronology,  would  be  550  B.C.,  and, 
according  to  the  Ceylon  chronology,  153  b.c.  "He  must  have  been  a 
zealous  Buddhist  if  he  built  the  Tope,  and  the  invader  equally  a 
Buddhist  to  invade  the  country  for  the  pot.  The  Chinese  assert  that 
this  pot  was  carried  into  China  by  Bodhidharma,  who  was  the  last  of 
the  Buddhist  patriarchs  born  in  India,in  the  fifth  century  5*  and  this 
fact  is  of  importance,  as  it  marks  the  incipient  migration  of  the 
Buddhists — probably  consequent  on  the  persecutions  of  the  followers 
of  Siva,  whose  bloody  and  licentious  rites  appear  to  have  had  their 
origin  about  this  time,  although  some  centuries  elapsed  before  the 
worship  has  any  authentic  record  in  inscriptions. 

In  this  kingdom  one  of  Fa  hian*s  companions  fell  sick,  and  three 
others  returned  to  China  to  report  to  the  emperor. 

Seventy-two  miles  to  the  west  brings  Fa  hian  to  the  frontier  of 
the  kingdom  of  Na  kia«,  to  the  eastward  of  Ghazni  according  to  M . 
Remusat,  and  Professor  Wilson  inclines  to  Jallalabad.  Fa  hian  now 
uses  Sanskrit  or  Pali  terms  of  long  metrical  measure.  Buddha's 
skull  was  preserved  here  with  such  jealous  rigour  that  the  king  of 
the  country  selected  the  chiefs  of  eight  principal  families,  under 
whose  seals  the  skull  was  locked  up  every  night,  and  opened  and 
taken  out  every  morning  to  be  worshipped,  they  washing  their  hands 
with  scented  water  before  they  touched  the  relic.  The  king  did  not 
go  to  public  business  until  he  had  performed  his  daily  worship.'  The 
chapel  in  which  was  the  relic  must  have  been  richly  adorned,  from 
the  mention  of  gilding  and  precious  stones.  Fa  hian  describes  the 
cranium  as  of  a  whitish -yellow  colour,  and  it  had  a  bump  above. 
What   a   treasure   this  would  be  for  the  phrenologists !      Fa  hian 

>  292  Rc,  p.  84. 

*  M.  Remusat  has  here  a  chronology  from  Chmese  sources: — 

Birth  of  Sakya,  0,  24th  of  Tchao  Wang,        B.a  1029. 

Becomes  a  priest,  19,  43rd    do.         do.  1010. 

Accomplishes  the  law,        30,     3rd  of  Mou  Wang,  999. 

Dies,  79,  62nd     do.       do.,  950. 

Maha  Kashypa  dies,        124,     6th  of  Hiao  Wang,  906. 

Ananda  dies,  In  the  reign  of  T.  Wang,     894,^879. 

*  Khan  hi  Tseu  iian,  vol.  167,  lin.  6. 

*  This  kingdom  sent  tribute  to  China,  a.d.  C28,  2^  centuries  after  Fa  hian*s 
time,  p.  89;  at  which  period  Buddhism  was  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
there  were  very  fevo  heretics, 

'  Page  85. 
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mentions  numerous  **  towers  of  deliverance/*  which  appear  to 
have  heen  altars  of  about  five  feet  high^  upon  which  the  king  and  the 
people,  and  even  neighbouring  kings,  offered  flowers  and  perfumes 
daily. — Can  these  have  any  relation  to  the  figure  and  the  altar  on  the 
numerous  coins  from  this  very  country?^ 

About  four  miles  N.  from  this  chapel,  a  tooth  of  Buddha  was 
preserved;  but  this  had  disappeared  when  Hiouan  thsang  visited  the 
country  227  years  afterwards.  At  four  miles  £.  the  staff  of  Buddha 
was  preserved  and  worshipped :  the  staff,  like  the  begging-pot,  and 
other  prescribed  articles,  is  the  companion  of  every  Buddhist  mendi- 
cant 'y  and  it  is  surmounted  or  headed  by  some  design  or  other.  Fa 
hian  says  that  of  Buddha  was  an  ox*8  head,  carved  in  sandelwood. 
Can  this  staff  have  anything  to  do  with  the  staff  or  standard  and  figure 
of  the  coins? 

At  four  days  to  the  West  was  the  garment  of  Buddha;  and  about 
two  miles  South  of  the  town  of  Na  kie  was  the  shadow  of  Buddha, 
which  Fa  hian  saw,  but  he  could  not  account  for  the  deception ;  and 
close  to  it  was  a  monastery  of  seven  hundred  ecclesiastics,  where 
were  preserved  the  cuttings  of  Buddha's  hair  and  nails'. 

M.  Remusat  has  a  suspicion  that  these  relics  and  traditions  relate 
to  a  predecessor  of  Sakya  Muni,  whose  field  of  action  w  s  Central 
India,  and  not  Affghanistan'. 

Fa  hian  now  passes,  in  the  winter  months,  the  lesser  snowy  moun- 
tains [the  Solimani  range],  where  the  cold  and  severity  of  the 
weather  was  so  great,  that  one  of  his  companions  perished.  His  loss 
is  touchingly  noticed  by  Fa  hian,  who  succeeds  with  two  others  in 
reaching  in  thirteen  marches  the  kingdom  of  Lo  i,  to  the  south  of 
the  chain.  What  kingdom  this  might  have  been  is  not  now  known^ 
but  it  was  eminently  Buddhist,  as  there  were  three  thousand  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  transcendental  and  ethical  sections.  Ten  days*  journey 
to  the  south  brought  him  to  the  kingdom  of  Po-ma  [not  identified]. 
Here  again  were  about  three  thousand  ecclesiastics,  all  of  the  ethical 
section.  In  neither  of  these  kingdoms  is  there  any  mention  made  of 
heretics.  Three  days'  journey  to  the  east  brought  him  again  to  the 
Indus,  which  he  passed  where  the  banks  were  low,  and  the  country  fiat 
and  level!  M.  Remusat  thinks  about  Bakkar.  Having  passed  the 
river,  he  arrived  in  the  kingdom  of  Pi  tchha.  M.  Remusat  thinks 
the  Punjab  [Pan  cha  nala],  M.  Klaproth  Sindh,  and  Professor  Wilson 
Tak.  At  all  events,  Buddhism  was  in  honour,  and  flourishing.  The 
inhabitants  were  extremely  affected  to  see  travellers  from  the  extrc- 

•  Pa^t-  CC.  ■  Page  94. 

*  Vido  tlie  Hon.  H.  Tcrxour*8  Introduction  to  the  Mahateamo, 
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mity  of  the  earth  arriving  to  do  honour  to  Buddha^  and  they  offered 
them  every  solace  in  their  power\ 

Thence  travelling  to  the  S.E.,  at  least  360  miles  [so  he  says],  he 
arrives  at  the  celebrated  city  of  Mutra  [Mathnra],  on  the  Jumna^ 
having  passed  in  his  route  a  great  number  of  temples  in  which  lived 
several  tens  of  thousands  of  ecclesiastics.  He  does  not  say  that 
they  were  heretics,  or  who  or  what  they  were;  but  had  they  been 
Buddhists  he  no  doubt  would  have  mentioned  it;  and,  considering 
that  he  passed  the  localities,  not  far  from  where  Alexander  found  a 
town  of  the  Brahmans  amongst  the  Malloi,  it  is  very  probable  the 
whole  of  the  country  between  Bakkar  on  the  Indus  and  Mutra  was 
inhabited  by  a  Brahmanical  people,  or  at  least  by  the  Rajputs;  and 
this  is  the  more  probable  from  the  very  remarkable  and  decided 
language  of  Fa  hian  which  follows : — ^^  At  Mutra,  on  both  banks  of 
the  river,  there  are  about  twenty  monasteries,  which  are  capable  of 
containing  about  three  thousand  ecclesiastics ;  and  the  law  of  Buddha 
recommences  to  be  held  in  honour,*'  where  it  had  flourished  uninter" 
ruptedly  from  the  time  of  Buddhsi',  that  is  to  say,  for  1400  years 
according  to  the  Chinese  dates,  or  1000  years  according  to  the 
modern  Ceylon  Buddhists.  From  the  time  of  leaving  the  desbrts 
[no  doubt  those  of  Jaysulmer  and  Bikaneer]  and  the  river  [Jumna] 
to  the  West,  or  rather  having  passed  to  the  Eastward  of  the  deserts 
and  the  Jumna,  all  the  kings  of  the  different  kingdoms  in 
India  ARE  firmly  attached  to  the  law  of  Buddha',  and  when 
they  do  honour  to  the  ecclesiastics,  they  take  off  their  diadems. 
They,  and  the  princes  of  their  families,  and  their  officers,  give  them 
aliments  with  their  own  hands.  When  this  is  done,  a  carpet  is 
spread  for  the  ecclesiastics,  and  they  place  themselves  opposite.  In 
the  presence  of  an  ecclesiastic  they  would  not  attempt  to  recline  or 
sit  on  a  bed**;  and  this  custom,  which  the  kings  observe  to  testify 
their  respect,  commenced  when  Buddha  was  In  the  world,  and  has 

CONTINUED  from  THAT  TIME   UNTIL  THE  PRESENT  !*' 

M.  Remusat  very  justly  calls  this  a  remarkable  passage,  testifying 
as  it  does  that  in  these  regions  Buddhism  had  continued  tmin/fr- 
ruptedly  from  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  until  the  fifth  after 

>  Page  98. 

*  This  is  most  decisive  and  unequiyocal  testimony  borne  personally  by  Fa  hian, 
not  only  of  the  Religiou8  but  of  the  Political  supremacy  of  Buddhism  over  all  India, 
excepting  in  the  deserts  just  mentioned.     P.  99,  ct  seq. 

8  This  appears  to  have  been  a  royal  privilege  as  far  as  the  lay  public  was  eon- 
cemed,  judging  from  the  figures  of  princes  reclining  or  sitting  on  beds  OH  the 
Canouj  coins,  and  in  the  paintings  at  the  Ajanta  caves. 
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Christ;  that  is  to  say,  more  than  one  thousand  years 5  and  that  too 
in  the  very  seat  in  which  Pwanic  fables  locate  the  holiest  places  of 
Brahmanism^  Mutra^  Benares^  Allahabad,  Onde,  and  the  banks  of 
the  Jamna  and  Ganges.     Singularly  also  is  the  honesty  and  good 
fiaith  of  this  simple-minded  man  corroborated  by  the  ancient  inscrip- 
tions and  coins  which  have  been  brought  to  light  within  the  last 
few  years.    Of  the  thousands  of  coins  found  in  India  up  to  the  period 
or  time  of  Fa  hian,  there  is  not  one^  that  has  any  relation  to  Brahwum- 
ism ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  numerous  inscriptions.   There 
is  no  proof  even  of  the  existence  of  the  Sanskrit  language  at  this 
time,  all  the  ancient  inscriptions  being  in  a  dialect  barely  removed 
from  Pall,  or  the  language  of  the  Buddhists'.     From  China,  through 
Tartary  to  Ceylon,  with  the  exception  of  the  inhabitants  on  the 
tract  noticed  between  the  Indus  and  Jumna,  Fa  hian  had  found  only 
Buddhist  kings  and  a  Buddhist  people,  with  traditions  of  the  existence 
of  the  same  state  of  things  for  the  preceding  1 000  years,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  Chinese  dates  for  1400  years.    And  here  I  might  dose 
Fa  hian*s  personal  narrative,  and  advert  to  the  religious  state  in 
which  Hiuan  thsang  found  India  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century  5  but  there  are  too  many  facts,  and  too  many  points  of  per- 
sonal interest,  to  part  with  him  for  a  little  while.     His  very  next 
passage  characterizes  the  country  and  the  people  of  Central  India, 
including  Oude,  Bahar,  &c.     He  says,  after  describing  the  equable 
climate,  equally  removed  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  without 
frost  or  snow,  "  The  people  live  in  abundance  and  happiness,  regis- 
ters of  the  inhabitants  are  unknown,  [there  was  not  any  capitation 
tax  as  in  China,]  and  neither  magistrates  nor  laws  trouble  them. 
Those  only  who  cultivate  reap  the  produce.      If  one  wants  to  go,  he 
goes  J  if  he  wishes  to  stay,  he  stays.     To  govern,  the  kings  do  not 
have  recourse  to  the  terrors  of  punishment :  the  culpable  are  fined, 
the   fine   being   proportioned  to  the   ofiFence^    and  in  the  case  of 

*  Professor  Wilson  thinks  somo  coins  of  Kadphises,  b.c.  %  few  j-ears,  with  a 
Sivalic  figure,  trident,  and  bull  on  them,  are  of  a  Hindu  type,  but  the  Uurine  figure 
is  common  to  the  Grecian,  Celtic,  and  Buddhist,  as  well  as  to  the  Hindu  systems, 
and  iH  repeatedly  to  be  met  with  on  coins 'with  indisputably  Buddhist  emblems. 
Vitlo  coini*  of  Ceylon,  Amavati,  Indo  Sassanian  and  Indo  Scythic,  and  Kadphises* 
coinH  even  have  the  monograms  or  emblems,  which  are  found  in  the  Buddhist  cares. 
A  ntl  as  for  the  trident  and  supposed  figure  of  Siva,  a  Sivalic  figure  with  a  trident, 
is  on  the  coin  No.  4,  plate  25,  vol  3.  J.  A.  S.  B.,  combined  with  the  Buddhist 
clmitya  and  Bo-troe. 

>'  There  is  a  solitary  instance  of  a  quasi  Sanskrit  inscription  on  copper  plates  from 
Vttlabhi,  in  Gujarat,  of  the  supposed  date,  a.d.  328 ;  but  this  is  dcpoideiii  tipoo  not 
mistaking  one  era  for  another,  and  a  Paii  tnasUtor  might  haye  found  tiie  puzzling 
text  €<uier  than  the  Sanskrit  transUtor  did* 
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relapsed  criminals,  the  most  extreme  punishment,  even  for  murder,  is 
to  cut  off  the  right  hand/'  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  do  not 
put  to  death  any  living  creature;  no  doubt  the  consequence  of  the 
edicts  of  Asoka  or  Piyadasi,  recorded  on  the  Delhi  and  other 
columns.  But  this  was  no  part  of  original  Buddhism,  for  Buddha 
died  of  a  dysentery  from  eating  pork*;  and  it  was  equally  no  part  of 
Brahmanism,  for  in  the  legends  of  the  life  of  Buddha,  his  humanity 
induced  him  to  turn  himself  injto  a  roasted  hare  to  feed  a  famishing 
Brahman}  and  in  the  Ramayana*,  we  read,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  of  the  choice  dinner  given  to  Bharuta  and  his  army  by  the 
Brahman  hermit  Bharadwajo,  at  Allahabad,  comprising  roast  and 
boiled  venison,  peacocks,  partridges,  mutton,  and  pork,  with  appro- 
priate sauces,  the  whole  washed  down  with  potent  spirits ! 

Fa  hian  then  adds  that  the  people  "  neither  drink  wine  nor  eat 
garlic  nor  onions'.**  The  only  people  who  killed  animals,  and  sold 
meat,  and  went  to  the  chase,  were  the  Chandalas  [butchers],  odious 
people  who  lived  by  themselves,  and  were  avoided  by  the  other 
inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages.  Shells  [cypraea  moneta]  served 
as  money. 

From  the  time  of  Buddha  to  the  time  of  Fa  hian*s  visit,  the 
kings,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  heads  of  families,  had  built  chapels 
for  the  ecclesiastics,  had  furnished  them  with  provisions,  had  given 
them  grants  of  fields  and  houses,  of  gardens  and  orchards,  procur- 
ing for  them  also  farmers  and  animals  for  their  cultivation.  These 
grants  were  engraved  on  iron^  and  no  succeeding  king  was  per- 
mitted to  affect  their  stability.  M.  Remusat  has  here  a  note,  that, 
according  to  the  traditions  collected  by  Fa  hian  and  his  personal 
testimony,  up  to  this  period  from  the  ministry  of  Buddha,  even  his 
religion  had  not  yet  been  affected  by  any  supposed  rivalry  of  the 
Brahmans;  that  is  to  say,  it  had  flourished  uninterruptedly  for  14 
centuries^. 

^  Vide  Mahawanso  and  SuttapUako,  quoted  hy  tlio  Hon.  Mr.  Turnour,  J.  A. 
S.B/,  Vol.  vii,  p.  1003. 

s  Book  2,  sect.  67,  p.  301. 

°  The  Buddliist  decalogue  60,}%  not  to  kill  any  living  being,  not  to  steal,  not  to 
commit  adultery,  not  to  lie,  not  to  drink  wine,  [not  to  cat  garlic,  &c  is  included  in. 
the  last,]  not  to  seat  oneself  on  places  of  honour,  not  to  wear  flowers  or  ribbons,  not 
to  give  oneself  up  to  songs,  dances,  and  comedies,  not  to  wear  ornaments  of  gold  or 
silver,  and  not  to  cat  after  midday.  Page  104.  The  practice  of  the  first  five 
entitled  the  individual  to  be  bom  amonst  the  gods.     Page  147. 

>  The  only  inscription  on  iron  hitherto  found  is  the  inscription  on  the  iron 
pillar  at  Delhi;  but  it  is  after  a.d.  800,  and  has  no  reUtion to  grants  of  land. 

^  M.  Remusat^s  era  of  Buddha^s  ministry  is  B.C.  999.     Upham,  from  the  Mako" 
wansoy  fixect  his  birth  998  b.c,  vol.  liL  p.  56,     Quoted  in  note  to  Fa  hian,  p.  884. 
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Fa  hian  subsequently  enters  into  minute  details  respecting  the 
habits,  manners,  customs,  and  advantages  of  the  priesthood,  which 
were  the  same  all  over  the  country.  When  strangers  arrived 
amongst  them,  they  were  received  with  great  honour  and  kindness. 
They  were  met  on  the  road,  and  their  clothes  and  begging -pot  carried 
for  them.  Water  was  taken  to  them  to  wash  their  feet 5  oil  to 
anoint  their  bodies,  and  a  special  entertainment  was  given  to  them. 
Fa  hian  particularly  enumerates  six  towers  [monasteries?]  in  Mutra 
where  ecclesiastics  put  up.  They  were  named  after  disciples  of 
Buddha,  or  from  containing  certain  sacred  books. 

At  the  close  of  this  chapter ^  Fa  hian  has  a  very  remarkable 
passage.  Still  speaking  of  the  Buddhist  ecclesiastics,  he  says,  *' At 
the  end  of  the  year  they  receive  their  customary  presents  from  the 
ciders,  [les  anciens,]  the  men  in  office,  the  Brahmans,  and  others, 
which  consisted  of  the  coloured  dresses,  and  other  things  necessary 
for  Buddhist  priests.'*  Here  the  Brahmans  can  scarcely  be  viewed 
as  religious  characters  ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed,  if  they  were  priests, 
that  they  would  be  in  the  habit  of  making  annual  presents  to  their 
hated  rivals :  they  may  rather  be  looked  upon,  as  there  is  strong 
ground  for  believing  at  this  period,  as  seculars,  and  laymen,  and 
constituents,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  of  even  a  Buddhist 
community ! 

Fa  hian  concludes  the  chapter  by  repeating  that  in  these  countries 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Buddhism  had  never  been  interrupted 
from  the  time  of  Buddha,  and  M.  Remusat  very  quaintly  remarks*, 
**  The  alleged  superiority  of  Brahmanism,  therefore,  must  be  looked 
for  in  other  countries!" 

Fa  hian  now  proceeds  seventy  miles  S.  E.  to  the  kingdom  of 
Sam  Kassam  in  P^lli,  and  mentioned  in  the  Ramayana  as  Sankasya, 
somewhere  about  Farrakhabad.  Here  was  a  great  stoupa  or  tope  : 
it  contained  the  ladder  by  which  Buddha  had  descended  from 
heaven,  [where  he  had  been  to  see  his  mother,]  accompanied  by 
Indra  and  Brahma.  He  does  not  make  any  mention  of  temples  to 
these  two  personages  ;  but  Hiuan  thsang  found  two  temples  erected 
to  them  in  honour  of  their  having  accompanied  Buddha  on  his  return 
from  heaven,  manifesting  the  corruptions  that  were  then  under- 
mining Buddhism. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Indra  and  Brahma,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Buddhists,  had  the  Pas  in  the  Brahmanical  Pantheon,  and 
there  is  no  mention  of  Siva  or  Vishnu,  who  may  not  yet  have  been 
grafted  upon  the  stock.     As  a  crowd  of  gods  were  in  attendance 

»  aiap.  16.  «  Pnge  125. 

VOL.  VI.  U 
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upon  Baddha ;  Siva  and  Vishnu  would  probably  have  been  named, 
had  they  then  attained  to  a  fraction  of  their  modern  celebrity.  But 
with  regard  to  Indra  and  Brahma^  and  the  thirty-one  other  gods 
residing  in  the  second  heaven,  they  are  not  eternal  beings,  but  in 
transitu  j  and  it  is  competent  to  mortals  even  to  take  their  names 
and  places  as  they  become  vacant  in  the  progress  of  the  universe  \ 
Brahma,  therefore,  was  considered  by  the  Buddhists  1400  years 
ago  as  only  a  transitory  Devata,  and  not  the  Creator  of  the  universe : 
he  was  inferior  even  to  Indra.  Part  of  the  Buddhists  of  Nepal  with  a 
Brahmanical  tinge,  speak  of  Brahma  as  Creator,  Vishnu  as  Preserver, 
and  Mahesa  as  Destroyer,  all  emanating  from  an  ancient  Buddha* 
But  this  was  looked  upon  as  heresy  by  the  Chinese  Buddhists  3  for 
they  deem  all  these  gods,  when  they  admit  their  existence  at  all,  as 
imperfect  beings,  whom  men  may  even  surpass  by  attaining  the  quality 
of  Bodhisattwa  or  purified  intelligence*.  The  Chinese  have,  never- 
theless, now  got  a  corrupted  Pantheon  of  twenty  of  these  personi^es. 
M.  Remusat  does  not  mention  his  authority,  but  from  the  complexion 
of  the  account  of  them,  it  has  not  an  antique  character :  Brahma 
is  put  at  their  head  -,  Indra  follows  ;  but  Maha  Iswara,  supposed  to 
be  Mahadeo,  or  Siva,  from  his  being  described  as  having  eight  arms, 
three  eyes,  and  being  seated  on  a  white  bull  with  a  white  brush  in  his 
hand,  ranks  as  low  as  the  eighth  in  the  list  -,  but  the  name  of  Siva 
never  occurs  in  these  Chinese  writings,  and  it  is  not  less  remarkable 
that  in  the  numerous  inscriptions  between  the  sixth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  [vide  Appendix,]  in  which  the  Destroyer  is  referred  to  or 
eulogized,  he  is  called  in  all  the  earlier  inscriptions  by  some  other  of 
his  numerous  names,  and  not  by  that  of  Siva.  The  twelfth  of  these 
gods  is  the  general  of  the  Vedas,  which  word  vedas  is  explained  to 
mean  a  *'  discourse  on  science."  Instead  of  giving  hims^  up  to 
the  voluptuousness  of  the  gods,  he  walked  in  purity  and  continence^ 
received  the  instruction  of  Buddha,  and  defended  his  religion.  What 
this  relation  between  the  Vedas  and  Buddha  exactly  means,  I  do 
not  know^  but  it  plainly  says  that  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armies  of  the  Vedas  defended  the  religion  of  Buddha,  and  when  a 
temple  to  Buddha  was  built,  a  statue  of  the  general  was  put  into  it*. 
Then  comes  the  mother  of  the  Demons  with  her  1000  children  to 
whom  human  beings  address  themselves  if  they  want  progeny* 
The  twentieth  and  last  in  the  list  is  Yama>  the  god  of  the  infernal 
regions.     Although  this  jumble  of  Buddhist  and  Brahmanical  or 

»  Page  128.  *  Page  128  and  138. 

*  Pages  138  and  142.    Tchiag  fa  nian  tchoti  king,  quoted  in  the  San  tsang  fa 
sou,  book  18,  page  20. 
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rather  Hinda  Devatas  is  evidently  comparatively  modem,  there  is 
not  any  mention  of  Vishnu,  Krishna,  Ganesa,  or  the  Hindu  god- 
desses, and  if  they  had  been  known  at  the  time  of  writing  the  list, 
they  would  most  probably  have  come  in  for  a  place  of  honour.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  list  contains  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  corruption  in  Buddhism,  which  has  ended  in  the  substitution  of 
the  worship  of  spirits  or  genii  [naats]  in  most  parts  of  China,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Buddha.  In  one  of  the  curious  diaries  of  the  ambas- 
sadors sent  from  the  Burman  empire  in  the  present  century,  to  Pekin^ 
and  published  by  Colonel  Burney*,  the  ambassadors  state  that  they 
found  the  Chinese  temples  filled  with  figures  of  naats  or  spirits,  and 
that  they  did  not  see  a  single  figure  of  Buddha  between  the  frontiers 
of  Ava  and  Pekin  ! 

M.  Remusat  ends  his  list  of  the  Buddhist  Pantheon,  by  adding 
that  there  were  very  many  others  whose  names  were  not  known  ^ 
but  it  was  asserted  that  Indra  was  their  chief  in  the  time  of.  the 
ancient  Buddha'.  Here  again  is  a  reference  to  a  predecessor  of 
Sakya*s.  Arrian,  in  his  Histor.  Ind,,  cap.  viii.,  mentions  a  Buddha, 
the  third  from  Bacchus,  as  a  king  of  India,  as  far  back  as  the  fabn* 
Ions  times^ 

All  the  above  gods  of  the  second  heaven  were,  of  course,  inferior 
to  those  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  heavens,  Brahma, 
Indra,  &c.,  had  no  reason,  therefore,  to  be  very  grateful  to  the 
Buddhists  for  the  honour  vouchsafed  to  them,  whether  viewed  as 
constituents  of  the  Polytheism  of  the  Brahmans,  or  as  belonging  to 
Buddhism.  It  was  only  in  the  sixth  heaven  these  fabulous  person- 
ages were  supposed  to  be  elevated  above  carnal  desires.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  the  Buddhists  enumerated  other  heavens  with  their 
inhabitants.  But  all  of  them,  of  whichever  heaven,  were  infinitely 
below  a  Bodhisattwa,  the  next  rank  below  a  Buddha\ 

It  is  time,  however,  to  return  to  Fa  hian,  who  states  that  the 
King  Asoka,  wanting  to  see  how  far  the  ladder  went  down  into  the 
earth,  caused  people  to  dig  -,  but  not  being  able  to  reach  the  end, 
his  faith  and  veneration  increased,  and  he  built  a  chapel  over  the 
spot,  and  on  the  middle  step  of  the  ladder  he  raised  ah  erect  statue 
of  Buddha,  sixty  feet  high.     Behind  the  chapel  he  raised  a  stone 

^  J.  A.  S.  D.,  vols.  6  and  7.  '  Page  144. 

'  ATTiuvra  bi  €k  ttjs  *lv6oiiv  y^f,  i>s  ol  ravra  KtKOTfjJaro,  Karar^at  /3a<rcXca  Ttjs 
X^Pl^  ^TraprefiiSaVy  riov  iralp^dv  tpOy  rhw  /3(ut;(«»d<raroy  rfXrur^oncPTor,  6i  Sirap- 
Tffifiii,  Tt)u  ^a(Tik(ir]v  iM^aaQai  fiovbvav  rhv  rovrov  ircuda,  xai  r^p  fgiw  mpr^ 
Koyrity  Kin  bvo  €T(a  fiaai\€vaai  *lM»p,  r^  variptt  top  di  irotda,  thcomp  h^a* 

*  Page  no, 
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oolumn  forty-five  feet  high,  with  a  lion  on  the  top  of  it\  Certain 
heretics  disputed  the  possession  of  this  locality,  but  the  lion  on  the 
top  of  the  column  giving  a  lusty  roar,  the  heretics  were  discomfited, 
and  the  dispute  was  settled.  M.  Remusat  has  a  note  in  which  he 
says  it  may  be  supposed  the  heretics  were  Brahmans ;  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  as  no  less  than  eleven  sects  of  heretics  have 
already  been  enumerated,  some  Buddhists  and  some  Brahmanical'. 
Some  of  the  legends  of  Sakya  Muni  make  him  and  his  disciples 
dispute  with  ninety-five  different  sects,  but  these  are  reducible  to 
eleven,  whose  doctrine,  books,  and  habitudes,  prevailed  in  the 
West";  audit  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  out  of  India,  oral 
least  in  Bikaner,  and  Jaysalmer.  Amongst  these  was  the  Sankhya 
system,  the  Yaishesika,  the  author  of  which  lived  800  years  before 
Sakya  Muni,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  a  quasi  Buddhist,  or  one 
whose  doctrines  Sakya  may  be  supposed  to  have  reformed,  in  case 
he  came  as  a  reformer,  and  not  as  an  inventor.  Then  come  the 
Yibhuti,  who  cover  themselves  with  cinders,  and  believe  the  sixth  god 
of  the  world  of  desires,  Iswara,  to  have  created  all  things.  Then 
the  followers  of  the  Vedas,  who  imagine  that  Narayana  created  the 
four  families,  Brahmans  from  his  mouth,  Kshatryas  from  his  arms, 
Yaisyas  from  his  thighs,  and  Sudras  from  his  feet.  Then  come  the 
partisans  of  the  Egg,  [Anda,]  from  which  Brahma  ^sprung,  and 
created  the  world\  Then  come  the  Timeists ;  also  those  who  believe 
space  to  be  the  origin  of  things ,  then  the  Conformists ;  next  foUov 
the  believers  in  all  things  originating  in  iEther.  The  tenth  sect 
believed  in  the  supreme  efficacy  of  morality;  and  the  eleventh  and 
last  believed  that  there  was  not  any  first  cause  ! 

The  above  details  appear  to  have  been  translated  from  the 
Chinese  work,  "San  tsang  f&  sou."  M.  Remusat  does  not  give 
the  date  of  the  work,  which,  however,  looks  to  be  comparatively 
modern,  from  its  notices  of  Puranic  fables.  It  is  very  curious,  as  it 
would  seem  to  separate  the  followers  of  the  Vedas  from  those  of 
Brahma,  the  latter  from  Narayana,  and  the  followers  of  both  these 
latter  from  the  Yibhuti :  its  location  of  all  the  Hindu  sectaries  or 
heretics  in  the  West  is  important.  Its  details  are  probably  founded 
on  the  information  taken  to  China,  by  Chinese  pilgrims  returning 
from  India  -,  or  by  the  immigrating  Buddhists  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  flying  from  their  persecutors,  the  Saiva*s. 

*  Very  many  such  columns  have  recently  been  found  in  India,  some  of  them 
wihh  Asoka*s  edicts  engraved  on  them. 

*  See  page  149,  for  a  list  of  the  heretical  sects* 

^  Page  153,  et  seq.  *  San  tsang  fA  sou,  book  47,  page  26» 
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Another  Chinese  variation  of  the  above  details  in  the  same 
woric,  reduces  the  heretical  sects  to  nine.  It  contains  an  ezplanatlon 
of  the  tkree  farms  of  Iswara,  [Siva,]  seen  in  the  cave-temples  of 
Elephanta^  and  at  Ellora,  which  I  have  never  met  with  before.  It 
says,  "  The  heretics  say  that  this  god  [Iswara]  has  three  bodies; 
that  of  the  "  law/'  which  means  that  his  substance  is  eternal,  uni- 
versally diffused,  and  extending  as  far  as  space,  and  having  the 
power  to  create  all  things ;  that  which  **  disposes/*  because  he  is 
above  all  forms ;  and  that  of  "  transformations/*  because  he  changes 
in  the  six  conditions  all  the  beings  of  whom  he  takes  the  form/*  I 
cannot  say  that  this  is  very  intelligible,  but  it  is  new.  The  account 
further  says,  that  Iswara  resides  in  the  heaven  called.  Aghanista; 
that  he  is  the  lord  of  3000  worlds ;  tliat  his  followers  rub  them- 
selves with  ashes,  and  the  Brahmans  in  general  consider  him  to  be 
the  cause  of  all  things. 

In  a  further  enumeration  of  nine  points  in  which  the  heretics  are 
in  error,  respecting  form,  cause,  effect,  destiny,  conduct,  &c.,  it  says 
**  the  heretics,  partisans  of  the  Vedas,  believe  that  from  the  navel  of 
Narayana  sprung  a  lotus,  on  which  appeared  Brahma,  who  produced 
all  things,  and  to  whom  are  made  offerings  of  flowers  and  plants, 
and  victimg,  such  as  hogs,  sheep,  asses,  horses,  4rc.  4rc."  Here  we  learn 
from  Buddhist  authority  that  it  was  part  of  the  Hindu  ritual  to 
offer  flesh  in  sacrifice;  and  this  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
details  in  the  Ramayana,  which  state  that  flesh  was  thrown  about 
on  the  funeral  pile  of  Rama*s  father*. 

Those  who  go  entirely  naked,  and  whom  we  may  suppose  to  be 
the  Gymnosophists,  met  with  by  Alexander,  are  stated  to  believe 
that  Nirvana,  or  identification  with  the  godhead,  depends  upon  a 
clear  and  distinct  perception  of  all  things  in  their  different  manners 
of  being.  Buddha  himself  mentions  this  naked  class  of  religionists 
without  calling  them  heretics,  and  Arrian  in  his  apPIANOY  INAIKH*, 
describes  them  as  philosophers  and  diviners,  and  offerers  of  sacrifices, 
without  calling  them  Brahmans,  which,  indeed,  they  could  not  have 
been,  as  any  of  the  seven  classes  of  society  might  supply  them, 
which  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Buddhists'. 
Those  who  place  themselves  in  dependence  on  women,  believe 
that  Maha  Iswara  created  a  woman  who  produced  gods  and  men, 
&c.,  &c. :  others  make  salvation  to  consist  in  penance ;  some  in  the 

*  Book  2,  sect.  61,  page  200. 
<  K£«.  XI. 

'  Movrov  cffnauf  optlrtUy  (ro^n^  /«  warr^  yiptot  y^ma^ai*  Srt  o^  luikBmA 
Touri  aotfurrjaiy  tlal  ra  wpffyfumf  aXXh  froMTwif  rdkaiwrnp^ranu    K£#.  XIL 
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control  of  the  passions ;  and  many  other  doctrines  declared  by  the 
Buddhists  as  heretical  are  enumerated ;  bat  it  is  to  be  noted  as  most 
singular,  that  amidst  the  numerous  details  given,  showing  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Hindu  opinions,  as  well  as  Bnddhist 
sectarist  opinions ;  no  mention  whatever,  no  allusion  even,  is  made  to  the 
worship  of  the  Linga  [Phallus'],  which  for  the  last  800  years  at  least 
has  been  so  celebrated  and  so  widely  dififused  in  India.  From 
Fa  hian's  utter  silence  with  respect  to  this  worship,  and  the 
universal  prevalence  of  Buddhism  in  his  time,  it  may  fairly  be 
inferred  that  it  did  not  exist  while  be  was  in  India;  nor  does 
Hiuan  thsang,  in  the  seventh  century,  in  spite  of  the  decadence  of 
Buddhism,  and  the  progress  of  the  Saiva's  afiford  us  the  means  of 
determining  that  Siva  was  yet  worshipped  under  the  form  of  the 
Linga.  The  oldest  existing  temples  to  this  emblem  are  no  doubt  the 
Kyi  as  and  others  at  Ellora,  and  the  Elephanta  temple  in  the  har- 
bour of  Bombay  j  but  they  are  probably  subsequent  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Buddhists,  and  not  older  than  the  ninth  century.  They 
are  destitute  of  inscriptions,  which  characterize  all  Buddhist 
remains.  The  oldest  inscriptions  at  present  known  in  a  Linga  temple 
are  not  earlier  than  the  tenth  century.  One  is  in  the  temple  of 
Hnrsha  in  Shekavata,  and  is  dated  a.d.  961  ;  and  another  com* 
mcmorates  the  erection  of  a  temple  to  Siva  at  Brahmeawara  in 
Cnttack,  by  a  lady.  An  unknown  era  is  used,  but  the  character  of 
the  writing  is  after  the  tenth  century.  The  Bhuvaneswar  temple  in 
Orissa  is  said  to  have  been  built  a.d.  657,  but  there  is  not  any 
inscription  of  the  fact. 

The  San  tsang  fk  sou  then  enumerates  six  kinds  of  mortification 
to  which  some  heretics  subject  themselves.  Hunger  and  thirst, 
plunging  into  cold  springs,  burning  different  parts  of  the  body, 
remaining  perpetually  seated,  naked,  and  exposed  to  heat  and  cold, 
living  in  burial-grounds  and  funereal  groves,  and  imposing  upon 
themselves  an  absolute  silence ;  and  finally,  eating  grass  and  drinking 
water  like  brutes.  Then  there  are  five  doubts  of  the  heretics,  but 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  one  of  them;  "Whether  the  law  of 
Buddha  or  the  Yedas  is  the  best ;  the  Yedas  meaning  a  discourse 
on  science,  and  which  are  AiU  of  the  false  science  of  the  heretics'?** 
The  Buddhists,  therefore,  considered  the  Yedas  not  as  a  religious, 
but  as  a  scientific  composition.  The  last  quotation  from  the  San 
tsang  f(k  sou  is  the  following :  "  About  800  years  after  the  death  of 
Buddha,  a.d.  257,  the  master  of  the  law.  Sang  tchao,  says,  the  here- 
tics multiplied  ;  violent  sects  sprung  up  -,  evil  doctrines  oppressed 

»  Page  169. 
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trath,  and  shook  sound  reason.  It  was  then  that  Deva  Bodhi* 
suttwa^  disciple  of  Naga  Krochouna^  wrote  his  book,  entitled  tha 
Hundred  Ducounes  to  defend  truth,  and  stop  the  progress  of  error." 

These  minute  facts  in  a  Chinese  book',  bearing  upon  India,  and 
the  opinions  of  its  people,  are  not  less  curious  than  important; 
M.  Remusat  does  not  give  the  date  of  the  composition,  but  from 
what  has  been  just  said  of  Deva  Bodhisattwa,  it  must  be  after  th« 
third  century  of  Christ,  at  which  period,  probably,  were  the  ind* 
pient  movements  of  the  Saiva*8  and  Yaishnava's,  which  ended  in  the 
overthrow  of  Boddhism. 

M.  Remusat  says  that  in  the  San  tsang  fk  sou  he  did  not  find 
anything  particularly  applicable  to  the  fire-worshippers  of  Pdrsia 
[or  India]  $  and  this  silence  will  probably  strengthen  the  supposition 
previously  noticed,  that  the  alleged  fire-altar  on  one  of  the  coina 
found  in  Affghanistan  is  simply  the  Buddhist  family-altar  notieed 
by  Fa  hian. 

But  to  return  to  Fa  hian,  he  mentions  a  tower  being  built  [about 
Farrakhabad]  where  the  three  Buddha's  predecessors  of  Sakya 
31  uni  met,  namely,  Kakusando,  Konagammo,  and  Kaasapo,  which 
tower  he  saw;  and  there  were  other  similar  towers  throughout 
the  country,  which  were  in  existence  in  Fa  hian's  time.  Fa  hian 
makes  us  acquainted  with  a  sad  corruption,  which  had  by  this  time 
crept  into  Buddhism,  in  the  worship  of  a  dragon,  and  the  erection  of 
a  temple  to  him.  The  dragon  appeared  once  a  3rear  in  the  form  of 
a  serpent,  Naga  [Coluber  Naga].  The  people  of  the  country  were 
numerous  and  rich,  and  beyond  comparison  more  happy  than  else- 
where. Fa  hian's  next  movement  of  twenty-eight  miles  to  the  S.E. 
brought  him  to  Kanouj  [Kanya  Kubja]  on  the  Ganges.  Here 
were  two  monasteries  and  one  of  the  eight  great  or  celebrated  towers 
or  topes  raised  in  India  to  Buddha,  which  Fa  hian  saw.  The  remains 
of  this  tower  do  not  now  exist  at  Kanouj,  but  the  numerous  Budd- 
hist coins  and  other  Buddhist  relics  discovered  at  Kanouj,  leave  no 
doubt  of  its  having  been  a  Buddhist  town.  The  Chinese  have 
literally  translated  the  name  of  Kanya  Kubja  [hump* backed 
damsels,  but  whether  from  the  Pali  or  Sanskrit  is  uncertain],  with 
which  the  Buddhists  connect  a  legend.  The  Ramayana  has  a  similar 
legend,  and  it  is  a  question  which  party  stole  it  from  the  other. 

From  Kanouj,  Fa  hian,  marching  fifty  miles  to  the  S.W.,  found 
himself  in  the  great  kingdom  of  Lucknow,  or  Oude  according  to 

*  San  tsang  fa  sou,  wliich  means,  M.  Remusat  says,  ''  Tlio  nombeis  of  the  law 
of  the  tliive  treatise's  [paychological,  religious,  and  mythologied,]  and  whieh  may 
be  expressed  in  Sanskrit  by  Tri  pitaka,  dbarma  Sonkbya.*'    Page  ttOL 
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Klaproth,  but  Professor  Wilson  inclines  to  Cawnpoor.  la  this 
chapter  [19th],  is  the  first  indication  or  mention  of  Brahmanical 
hostility. — ^Fa  hian  says,  "  On  passing  out  of  the  town  of  Cha 
tche,  by  the  southern  gate,  is  found,  to  the  east  of  the  road, 
the  place  where  Buddha  nipped  a  branch  of  the  nettle-tree,  and 
planted  it  in  the  earth.  The  branch  grew  to  the  height  of  seven 
feet,  and  has  never  since  augmented  or  diminished.  The  Brakmam 
heretics,  animated  by  envy  and  jealousy,  cut  it  down,  or  pulled  it  up,  to 
throw  it  to  a  distance,  but  it  always  reappeared  in  its  former  place.** 
It  was  evidently  not  suffering  from  Brahmanical  envy  when  Fa  hian 
saw  it. 

Fa  hian  says  there  were  four  stations  in  the  country  where 
towers  were  erected  to  Buddha^  and  which  still  existed.  Forty 
miles  to  the  South  brought  Fa  hian  to  Che  wei,  or  Sravasti 
according  to  Wilson,  in  Kosala,  or  Oude,  but  then  reduced  from  its 
former  magnificence  to  200  houses.  Numerous  towers  were  here, 
and  mention  is  made  for  the  second  time  of  the  unavailing  jealousy 
of  the  Brahmans,  who  would  have  destroyed  the  towers,  but  the 
celestial  terrors  of  thunder  and  lightning  came  to  their  preservation. 
This  is  the  country  of  Rama,  of  which  Ayodhya  was  the  capital,  and 
yet  both  country  and  capital  had  been  eminently  Buddhist,  and  were 
so  still,  although  declining,  and  no  mention  or  allusion  whatever  is 
made  to  Rama  or  bis  celebrated  history  in  Fa  hian  or  the  Commen« 
taries  5  had  the  Ramayana  been  then  written,  it  would  most  pro* 
bably  not  only  have  been  known  to  the  Buddhists,  from  the  minute 
details  they  have  given  of  Hindu  heresiesS  implying  an  acquaintance 
with  Hindu  works;  but  very  likely  it  would  have  been  noticed 
by  them.  M.  Remusat  has  a  note  and  query,  whether  Rama*8 
country  ought  not  to  be  looked  for  in  some  other  part  of  India'? 

The  king  of  Sravasti,  at  the  period  of  Sakya*s  ministry  was  his 
own  cousin  Prasenajit^,  called  by  Fa  hian,  Pho-sse-ho  [Prasena],  and 
it  was  his  minister  Soud^td,  who  erected  at  this  place  one  of  the 
eight  most  celebrated  temples  or  towers  of  India  to  Buddha  [Sakya] 
which  was  known  equally  by  the  Chinese  as  the  Indians  by  the  Pali 
name  Jeto,  or  Sanskrit  name  Djet£l,  Dejet^ivana.  The  other  seven  were, 

*  Pngo  170. 

*  I  have  previously  noticed  that  the  mention  of  China  in  the  RamayanOy  as  well 
as  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  >vould  place  the  date  of  their  composition  after  the 
second  century  u  c. 

"  Page  177. 

*  This  personage  is  mentioned  in  the  fcolar  line  of  Ayodhya  of  tlic  Puranas,  and 
Sir  William  Jones  places  the  fourth  bucceshor  from  him,  Vrihadsana,  1300  Rc; 
P'  Hereforo,  by  this  calculation,  ought  to  be  about  1400  B.C.  !  » 
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one  at  Kapila,  one  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ni  Han  in  Magadha^  one 
at  Benares^  in  the  deer-park^  one  at  Kanonj,  one  at  Rajag^i^  one 
at  the  "  handsome  city/'  and  finally  one  at  Kouchini.  All  these 
Stonpas  recorded  some  great  event  in  the  life  of  Sakya'. 

Fa  hian  describes  a  Bnddhist  temple  at  about  1200  paces  outside 
the  South  gate  of  the  town.  It  had  two  pillars,  the  pillar  on  the 
left  hand,  had  the  representation  of  sl  wheel  on  it,  and  that  on  the  right, 
an  ox.  These  notices  are  of  considerable  importance,  as  they  explain 
the  reason  of  the  appearance  of  the  wheel  and  bull  upon  the  nume- 
rous Buddhist  coins  from  Afifghanistan,  Canouj,  Ougein,  and  Gujarat*. 
M.  Remusat*s  note  says,  that  the  wheel  is  a  familiar  emblem  of  the 
Buddhists,  emblematical  of  the  successive  passages  of  the  soul  in  the 
circle  of  existences;  also  of  universal  dominion  [Chakravarti],  and 
it  was  efficacious  in  praying  when  turned  round  with  pratirs 
STUCK  UPON  it!  The  gardens,  shrubberies,  flowers,  and  reservoirs 
of  pure  water  about  the  temple,  are  described  by  Fa  hian  as 
delightful. 

Sakyas  cousin.  King  Prasena',  was  the  first  to  make  a  statue  of  him 
in  sandal-wood,  which  was  the  model  of  all  the  subsequent  statues 
of  Buddha.  Hence  he  must  have  been  a  Buddhist.  It  was  placed 
in  the  great  temple  of  seven  stages,  but  a  rat  having  carried  off  the 
lighted  wick  of  one  of  the  lamps,  the  temple  was  set  on  fire^  and  it 
was  burnt  down.  The  statue  of  Buddha,  however,  was  not  injured. 
The  rats  have  not  forgotten  their  ancestral  habits,  for  within  my 
knowledge  precisely  similar  circumstances  have  occasioned  the 
destruction  of  several  houses  in  our  cantonments  in  India.  Fa  hian 
describes  a  multitude  of  pilgrims  from  all  countries  being  assembled 
at  this  temple,  but  the  inhabitants  or  resident  priests  said  they  had 
never  before  known  Chinese  pilgrims  to  arrive. 

Fa  hian  goes  on  to  say  "  Hence,  to  the  eastward  of  the  road 
there  is  a  chapel  of  the  gods  of  the  heretics  sixty  feet  high,  immedi- 
ately opposite  to  one  in  honour  of  Buddha.  Formerly,  the  Brahmans 
disputing  the  honours  given  to  Buddha,  the  shadow  of  the  temple  of 
Buddha,  with  the  setting  sun,  fell  daily  upon  the   chapel  of  the 

*  Pai;c  180. 

'  The  appearance  of  a  bull  upou  the  coins  in  the  first  instiuioo  had  led  to  a 
belief  of  tlieir  having  some  relation  to  Uie  worship  of  SWa;  but  the  Tarious  emblems 
and  monograms  upon  the  same  coins  sliowed  that  tliey  could  not  have  a  Hinda 
origin;  and  this  mention  hy  Fa  hian,  of  a  bull  cmnrcd  upon  a  Buddhist  temple, 
bhows  thi'  comi>atibility  of  the  association  of  this  auinud  with  Buddhism* 

^  There  is  a  rmscuajit  in  the  VesaU  line  of  the  Solar  race  in  the  Ut^/ul  Tobies ; 
but  he  is  the  fifth  before  Sumetra,  whom  Sir  William  Jones  places  2100  years  B.c^, 
and  Colonel  Toild  o7  years  &c.     The  chrouiclcn  are  evidently  at  fault ! 
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heretics;  but  with  the  rising  sun,  the  shade  of  the  chapel  of  the 
heretics^  would  not  fall  on  the  temple  of  Buddha,  but  fell  to  the 
North.  This  miracle  converted  the  Brahmans,  and  they  became 
good  Buddhists.  The  only  object  in  quoting  this  puerile  atory  of 
Fa  hian's  is  in  attestation  of  the  Brahmans  having  temples  to  the 
gods  [although  there  is  not  any  mention  of  images],  evidently  before 
the  fourth  century  ^  M.  Remusat  has  here  a  note  on  the  subject  of 
Brahmans  which  in  the  end  I  shall  have  occasion  to  quote. 

Fa  hian  states  that  there  were  formerly  round  the  great  temple, 
NINETY- EIGHT  MONASTERIES  all  provided  with  proper  cells,  -He 
adds  there  are  now  ninety-six  sorts  of  sectaries;  each  having 
numerous  disciples,  some  of  whom  honour  the  three  Buddhas  of 
times  past.  From  his  details  they  evidently  did  not  differ  much 
from  the  orthodox  Buddhists,  and  they  may  be  the  originab  of  the 
Jains.  M.  Remusat  says  this  mention  of  the  veneration  of  the 
Buddhas,  predecessors  of  Sakya,  is  important,  carrying  as  it  does 
Buddhism  into  great  antiquity. 

Fa  hian  mentions  that  at  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  the  S.E. 
of  Sravasti  is  the  spot  where  Buddha  [Sakya]  interposed  himself 
to  prevent  King  Sieou  li,  the  son  of  Prasenajit*  of  Kosala,  from 
attacking  the  tribe  of  Sakya,  of  Kapila,  the  latter  being  the  native 
country  of  Buddha,  and  the  Sakyas  being  of  his  own  family  and 
tribe.  A  tower  was  on  the  spot.  M.  Klaproth  has  no  hesitation  in 
expressing  his  opinion  that  this  Kapila  is  the  native  country  of  Sakya, 
and  that  it  is  the  present  Fyzabad,  or  Oude,  and  the  ancient  Ayod* 
hya".  He  considers  that  it  was  tributary  to  Magadha,  whence  the 
belief  that  Magadha  was  the  native  country  of  Sakya;— but  a 
Chinese  map  places  Kapila  to  the  N.  of  Benares  and  the  kingdom  of 
Ayodhya,  Kosala  and  Kausambi.  It  was,  therefore,  on  the  banks  of 
Rohiui  or  Rohein  :  Professor  Wilson  places  it  N.  of  Grorakhpur,  near 
where  the  branches  of  the  Rapti  issue  from  the  hills,  but  all  these 
authorities  have  a  close  approximation  in  their  locations  of  Kapila* 

This  chapter  is  finished  by  Fa  hian*s  stating  that  at  about  seven* 
teen  miles  to  the  W.  of  Sravasti  is  the  birth-place  of  Sakya*8  prede-- 
cessor,  the  Buddha  Kassapo,  and  the  tower  there  contained  the  relics  of 
his  entire  body!  Hence,  forty-eight  miles  to  the  S.E.  carried  Fa 
hian  to  the  birth-place  of  Sakya's  predecessor,  Buddha  Kakusando 
a  place  which  must  have  been  at  the  foot  of  the  Nepal  hills,  above 

^   Pngo  175. 

^  Tliu  luranas  meutiou  Taoshaka  as  the  successor  of  Prascnnjit. — Vido  Uttful 
Tables, 

=»  Paftc  201. 
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Gorakhpur.  These  facts  afiford  farther  proofs  that  the  belief  in  the 
succesaion  of  Buddhaa,  was  itself  very  ancient. 

This  chapter  of  Fa  hian  terminates  M.  Remnsat's  invalaable 
labours:  death  stopped  his  hand,  and  M.  Klaproth  takes  up  the 
tran8lator*s  office,  like  his  predecessor,  alas !  to  be  cut  off  in  the 
midst  of  his  splendid  career;  and  it  remained  for  M.  Landresse  to 
bring  their  labours  before  the  public  in  a  manner  most  honourable 
to  them  and  to  himself. 

Four  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  birUi-place  of  the  Buddha 
Kakusando,  was  the  celebrated  city  of  Kapila,  the  birth-place  of 
Sakya  himself,  and  the  scene  of  many  events  of  his  life.  Fa  hian 
found  it  a  solitude,  there  was  neither  king  nor  people.  There  were 
only  the  ecclesiastics,  and  a  few  houses  of  the  lower  classes.  Never- 
theless, although  the  city  had  disappeared,  the  Kingdom  remained  $ 
for  the  Chinese  annals  mention  ambassadors  coming  to  China  from 
Kapila,  a.d  428,  after  Fa  hian  was  in  the  country^  and  also  in 
A.D.  466.  The  palace  of  the  King,  Sakya*8  father,  Suddhodana, 
was  here ;  here  also  were  the  gates  out  of  which  he  issued  on  excur- 
sions by  the  command  of  his  father,  to  divert  his  mind  from  his 
religious  contemplation,  and  which  I  have  previously  noticed. 
Fa  hian  enumerates  many  spots  connected  with  events  in  the  life  of 
Sakya  5  and  on  each  spot  a  tower  or  column  was  erected  to  com^ 
memorate  the  event. 

Fa  hian  also  records  the  visit  of  Ai,  the  Tao  szu  or  Lao  tseau  [in 

Sanskrit  rlMi<?  I  tapasvi  or  ascetic]  who  came  from  his  solitudes  to 

see  the  infant  Sakya.  The  Chinese  identify  him  with  the  Tao  szu  of 
China  who  existed  there  before  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  3  and 
they  were  called  by  the  Chinese  "  doctors  of  reason.*'  It  does  not 
follow,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  by  the  means  of  Mr.  Tur- 
nour,  and,  indeed,  as  I  have  shown  by  Arrian,  that  these  ascetics  were 
connected  with  Brahmanism  or  Hinduism,  but  rather  that  they  ap- 
peared  to  be  Buddhist  sectaries  5  their  emblem  was  the  Buddhist 
mystic  cross,  and  Sakya  tells  two  of  them  that  they  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  towards  the  dignity  of  "  Arhan.**  The  Japanese 
chronology  gives  dates  for  all  the  events  mentioned  by  Fa  hian, 
which  dates  range  between  B.C.  1018  to  the  date  of  Sakya*s  becoming 
a  priest,  which  is  fixed  in  998  B.C. 

Fa  hian*s  mention  of  the  tribe  of  the  Sakyas  brings  forth  a  note 
of  M.  Klaproth's,  with  quoations  from  the  26th  volume  of  the 
Tibetan  Kdh  ghyour,  by  M.  Csoma  de  Koros,  and  from  the  Pali 
Mahawanso,  by  M.  BurnouF,  making  the  lineage  of  the  Sakyas'  abso- 
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lutely  identical  ^ith  that  of  Rama,  descended  from  Ikswaku  of  the 
solar  line,  and  founder^  of  the  royal  race  of  Ayodhya,  or  Oade,  which 
Ikshwaku,  B.C.  3500,  came  from  Potala,  which  means  the  port  [the 
modern  Tatta],  at  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  He  obtained  the  hand 
of  a  princess  on  condition  of  any  child  by  her  succeeding  to  the 
throne  to  the  exclusion  of  former  children.  She  had  a  child;  the 
former  children,  (four  brothers,)  Rama  and  Lakshmana  like,  were 
banished )  they  emigrated  to  Kapila,  and  became  the  race  of  Sakyas. 
This  is  the  identical  story  of  Rama  and  his  salacious  father,  and 
though  from  a  Tibetan  source,  it  is  confirmed  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Tumour  in  his  translation  of  the  Mahawanso,  Introduction,  p.  35, 
and  by  M.  Burnouf,  from  this  same  source.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  certain  Sakya*s  family  came  into  possession  of  Ayodhya!  Of 
course  the  Sakyas  neither  appear  in  the  Puranic  lists  as  a  people, 
nur  as  a  tribe ;  exist  they  did,  nevertheless ! ! 

Amongst  other  places  Fa  hian  mentions  the  spot  in  the  garden 
where  Sakya  was  .born  on  his  mother  stepping  out  of  the  bath.  Fa 
hian  simply  says  that  two  kings  of  the  Dragons  [the  Coluber  Nag  is 
to  be  understood  by  these],  washed  the  infant :  but  Buddhist  legends, 
probably  subsequent  to  Fa  hian*s  time,  say  that  Indra  and  Brahma 
and  the  four  kings  of  the  sky  and  their  suite  of  Devatas  attended  the 
birth,  and  that  Indra  and  Brahma  wrapped  the  infant  in  a  celestial 
robe,  and  afterwards  escorted  it  and  its  mother  to  the  king.  Here 
again  is  no  mention  of  Siva  and  Vishnu,  who  had  they  been  known 
to  the  Buddhists,  would,  no  doubt,  in  common  with  Indra  and 
Biahma,  have  been  made  to  do  homage  to  the  wonderful  infant'. 

Fa  hian  concludes  the  chapter  by  saying  that  the  kingdom  of 
Kapila,  although  teeming  with  monuments  of  Buddhism,  was  then 
a  great  solitude,  the  knots  of  people  were  few  in  number  and 
widely  separated;  and  in  travelling  the  roads  it  was  necessary  to 
take  precautions  against  white  elephants"  and  lions.  In  fact  the 
present  formidable  Tarai  jungle  had  begun  to  overwhelm  the  habita- 
tions of  man,  but  the  Buddhist  monuments  are  daily  discovered  in 
attestation  of  the  truth  of  Fa  hian. 

Hence  twenty  miles  to  the  east  took  Fa  hian  to  the  kingdom  of 
Lan  mou,  a  name  not  now  identifiable,  but  he  must  have  got  to  the 
very  base  of  the  Nepal  hills,  to  the  N.  or  N.E.  of  Gorakhpur.  The 
king  of  the  country,  having  obtained  a  relic  of  Buddha,  had  built  a 
tower  over  it;  adjoining  was  a  tank.  Fa  hian  says  the  place  was 
solitary  and  sterile,  and  not  long  since  there  were  not  any  persons 
to  attend  to  watering  and  sweeping  the  temple  |  but  elephants  of 

*  Pngo  215.        «  Pago  220.        »  Page  199. 
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themselves  performed  the  office  of  watering  the  groand,  tweq>ing  the 
Buddhist  Chaitya  or  tower,  and  collecting  flowers  for  it.  There  were 
some  Tao  sse  [doctors  of  reason]  from  various  countries  who  had  come 
to  venerate  the  relics,  but  encountering  the  elephants,  they  took  fright, 
and  clambered  up  into  trees  $  but  discovering  what  the  elephants  were 
about,  they  were  so  much  touched  by  their  pious  labours  that  they 
became  orthodox  Buddhists,  and  they  laboured  to  convert  the  king 
and  induce  him  to  erect  an  establishment  for  the  ecclesiastics;  and 
in  efifect  Fa  hian  found  a  monastery  and  ecclesiastics  serving  the 
temple.  Fa  hian  says  the  tradition  respecting  the  Tao  sse  was  not 
of  a  remote  period.  We  see  here,  firom  the  Tao  sse  going  to  venerate 
the  relics  of  Buddha,  that  at  let^i  they  must  have  been  Buddhist 
sectaries.  M.  Klaproth  has  a  note,  saying,  in  Tibetan  they  are  called 
"  sectaries  of  the  mystic  cross,  called  in  Sanskrit  Swastica  \R*  and 
that  their  doctrine  was  the  ancient  religion  of  Tibet  until  the  intro* 
duction  of  orthodox  Buddhism  in  the  ninth  century ;  he  points  out 
the  fact  that  the  Tao  sse  ''  Ai,'*  on  the  birth  of  Sakya«  went  to  Ka- 
pila  to  draw  his  horoscope;  and  calls  attention  to  the  frequent 
mention  by  Fa  hian  of  their  existence  in  central  Asia  and  India, 
and  adds,  "  It  appears  they  were  diffused  over  the  countries  to 
the  west  and  south-west  of  China,**  In  the  extracts  from  the 
life  of  Buddha,  in  the  Ckmi  tian,  cited  p.  282,  two  Tao  sia 
are  spoken  of  as  greeting  Sakya  when  he  was  prince,  and  about 
assuming  the  religious  habit.  They  are  described  as  having  attained 
the  five  supernatural  faculties,  and  completed  the  four  contempla- 
tions; and  as  these  acquisitions  are  steps  towards  the  dignity  and 
holiness  of  Arhan,  they  must  plainly  have  venerated  some  Buddhist 
principles;  but  Sakya  bluntly  tells  them,  although  they  knew  so 
much,  they  had  yet  to  learn  the  supreme  reasoni.  The  facts 
mentioned  by  Fa  hian  and  the  opinions  of  M.  Klaproth  are  of  con- 
siderable importance,  as  they  give  us  a  glimpse  of  religious  doctrines 
prior  to  Sakya*s  appearance;  not  unlikely  to  be  the  corrupted 
doctrines  of  Kassapo,  or  the  other  preceding  Buddhas. 

Fa  hian  mentions  that  Asoka  wished  to  take  down  and  rebuild 
the  tower  at  Lan  mo,  in  addition  to  those  he  raised  in  other  parts 
of  India.  The  Chinese-Japanese  chronology  says  the  number 
of  towers  raised  by  Asoka  was  8000,  and  the  date  of  their  erection 
was  833  B.C.  Twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Lan  mo. 
Fa  hian  found  the  spot  whence  Sakya  sent  his  chariot  and  white 
horse  back  to  his  fathers  city,  when  he  abandoned  his  home  and 
took  the  religious  habit.     Here  a  tower  had  been  erected. 

1  Page  230. 
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Fa  hian*9  next  journey  of  twelve  miles  to  the  east  carries  him  to 
the  tower  raised  over  the  spot  where  Sakya's  body  was  burnt ;  there 
was  here  also  a  monastery.  Hiuan  thsang  says  the  tower  was  thirty 
Chinese  toises  high,  and  that  it  was  situated  in  a  forest  of  Indian  fig- 
trees  [Ficus  Indica],  and  that  in  the  monastery  of  this  tower  were 
the  thrones  of  the  four  preceding  BuddhasM!  Forty  miles  east  from 
this  tower.  Fa  hian  found  the  city  of  Kusinara  [city  of  the 
Kousa  grass],  evidently  near  to  the  present  Bettiah.  Between  two 
trees*  N.  of  the  town  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gandak,  Buddha 
breathed  his  last  at  the  age  of  80.  Hiuan  thsang  gives  a  particular 
description  of  the  trees  of  this  forest;  and  mentions  the  sculptures 
representing  the  death  of  Buddha.  In  the  neighbourhood  there 
were  numerous  towers,  columns,  or  other  memorials  of  Buddha^  and 
Fa  hian  and  Hiuan  thsang  describe  a  column  with  an  inscription  upon 
it,  recording  Buddha*s  death.  A  column  exists  at  the  present  day, 
very  probably  that  seen  by  the  Chinese  travellers,  of  which  a  drawing 
and  copy  of  the  inscription  is  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  for  October,  1834.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Hodgson^ 
the  resident  in  Nepal.  The  inscription  in  the  old  Pali  [or  primitive 
Deva  Nagari]  language  and  character  has  been  deciphered  by  the 
extraordinary  ingenuity  and  tact  of  the  lamented  Mr.  Jas.  Prinsep^ 
and  is  found  to  be  an  edict  of  As-o-ko,  the  Buddhist  monarch  of 
all  India,  b.c.  325  to  b.c.  288,  against  the  destruction  of  animal 
life,  and  enjoining  the  observance  of  Buddhism;  so  that  the  Chinese 
pilgrims  must  have  been  misinformed  with  respect  to  the  purport  of 
the  inscription.  The  same  inscription  is  engraved  on  the  columns 
of  Dchli,  Allahabad  and  Mattiah,  and  in  Cuttack  and  Gujarat  on 
rocks.  In  confirmation  of  the  locality  being  anciently  devoted 
to  Buddhism,  Mr.  Liston,  in  June  1837,  discovered  in  Perganah 
Sidowa,  in  the  eastern  division  of  Gorakhpur,  at  a  place  called 
Kuisa  a  colossal  alto-relievo  figure  of  Buddha  surrounded  by  com- 
partments in  which  were  represented  various  actions  of  his  lifej  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  several  heaps  and  mounds  of  rubbish,  no 
doubt  the  remains  of  a  Buddhist  city. 

The  date  of  the  death  of  Buddha,  according  to  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  has  already  been  given.  Hiuan  thsang  says,  respecting 
the  date  of  Buddha's  death,  that  the  accounts  differ;  some  fixing  it 
at  1500,  others  at  1300,  1200,  900  and  1000  years  before  his  time. 
Now  as  he  wrote  ad.  640;  these  dates  place  the  death  of  Buddha  at 
860,  660,  560,  and  as  late  as  360  B.C. 

Over  the  spot  where  the  eight  kings  shared  the  relics  of  Buddha 

*  Page  236.  ■  Sal,  Shorea  robusta. 
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after  xhe  bodr  was  bamt,  a  tower  was  erected  -,  all  the  towers,  and 
seTer^  mo&astehe?,  still  existed,  and  were  seen  by  Fa  bian,  but  the 
population  oC  the  cit  j  was  small,  chiefly  consisting  of  the  ecclesiastics 
and  the  families  of  the  lower  classes.  The  Ni  pan  king,  a  Chinese 
work,  states,  with  respect  to  the  eight  kings  or  people  sharing  the 
relics  of  Baddha,  that  they  marched  troops  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing them  o^,  bat  at  the  persuasion  of  a  Brahman  they  consented 
to  share  them,  and  the  following  was  the  distribution. 

1 .  The  k^roes  of  the  town  of  Kiu  chi  one  part.     They  raised  a 
tower  or  Chaitya  over  them. 

2.  The  laymen  of  the  kingdom  of  Pho  kian  lopho,  one  part. 
They  raised  a  tower. 

3.  The  Kiu  liou  lo  of  the  kingdom  of  Szu  kia  na  pho.  Do.  do. 

4.  All  the  Kikatryas  of  the  kingdom  of  A  le  tche,  one  part.  They 
raised  a  tower. 

5.  All  the  Brahmans  of  the  kingdom  of  Phi  neou,  one  part.  They 
raised  a  tower. 

G.  All  the  Li  tche  of  the  kingdom  of  Phi  che  li.    Do.  do. 

7.  All  the  Sakyas  of  the  kingdom  of  Tche,  lo  kia  lo.     Do.  do. 

8.  The  king  A  tche  chi  of  the  kingdom  Mo  kia  tho.     Do.  do. 
If  the  word  Brahman  be  understood  in  the  Hindu  sense,  it  is 

not  very  intelligible  how  a  Brahman  adversary  should  interfere  to 
distribute  the  relics  of  Buddha  amongst  Buddhist  princes,  or  how 
the  Brahmans  of  the  kingdom  of  Phi  neou  should  take  a  share  of  the  relics 
of  Buddha  and  raise  a  tower  over  them !  But  if  the  Brahmans  be  looked 
upon  as  a  tribe,  and  secular  persons,  as  is  asserted  by  the  Buddhists, 
we  can  understand  that  there  might  be  Buddhist  Brahmans,  as  well 
as  Buddhist  Sakyas,  or  Buddhist  Sudras, — as  there  are  Brahman 
Jains  to  this  day. 

Eighty  miles  to  the  S.£.  carries  Fa  hian  to  the  scene  of  many 
other  events  in  Buddha  s  life  j  and  here  again  the  imvamished  truth 
of  the  simple  traveller  is  confirmed.  He  speaks  of  a  pillar  being 
raised  by  Sakya's  family,  with  an  inscription  on  it  3  also  a  tope  com- 
memorating the  REPUBLICAN  inhabitants  of  Vais^,  [Allahabad,] 
called  the  Lichchiwi,  who  wanted  to  accompany  Buddha  when  he 
put  off  his  existence  [Nirvana].  Professor  Wilson  points  out,  that 
following  the  Gandak  for  about  seventy  miles  there  is  a  stone  pillar 
at  present  standing  near  to  Bakra^  The  inscription  is  not  visible; 
but  as  half  the  column  is  buried  in  the  earth  the  inscription  probably 
exists^  and  the  column  is  no  doubt  the  one  alluded  to  by  Fa  hian* 

'  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  0/  Benyal,  March,  1835. 
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The  remains  of  a  tower  or  tope  are  close  by,  and  an  image  of 
Buddha  with  the  celebrated  moral  stanza : — 

^^  Ye  dhonna  hetu  prabhava.*'  &c.  &c.         • 
engraved  upon  it  has  been  met  with. 

Twenty  miles  further  to  the  east.  Fa  hian  enters  the  city  of 
Vaisdli\  The  garden  given  by  a  Thais  of  the  t6wn  to  Buddha  was 
still  in  existence,  also  several  towers;  some  of  them  raised  to  com- 
memorate foolish  legends.  Hiuan  thsang  visited  Vais&li  200  years 
afterwards,  and  found  the  city  in  ruins,  although  he  says  its  founda- 
tions had  then  a  circuit  of  20  to  23  miles,  and  the  palace  or  innner 
fort  had  a  circuit  of  1^  to  1|  miles.  There  were  then,  the  ruins  of 
more  than  100  monasteries  j  and  of  the  three  to  five  that  remained, 
the  few  ecclesiastics  had  about  ten  chapels,  and  did  not  appear  to  be 
much  better  than  accomplices  of  the  heretics  living  mingled  with 
them.  The  faith  of  the  people  was  a  mixture  of  false  and  true. 
The  country  was  rich  and  populous,  and  the  people  happy  and  con- 
tented. The  republic  had  a  circuit  of  about  IGOO  or  1700  miles. 
Hiuan  thsang  does  not  make  any  mention  of  feuds  between  the  Bud- 
dhists or  the  heretics  or  of  any  violence  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
We  may  infer  therefore  that  the  Saiva's  had  not  yet  attained  to 
power,  even  if  their  doctrines  had  spread ;  and  they  had  certainly 
not  commenced  their  acknowledged  persecution  in  a.d.  638  ! 

Fa  hian  says  that  it  was  at  Yaisali'  that  a  begging  priest,  100 
years  after  the  death  of  Buddha,  reduced  his  doctrines  to  writing : 
these  were  examined  by  700  ecclesiastics  [Arhans  and  other  priests]  ; 
and  people  afterwards,  to  commemorate  the  event,  built  a  tower  on 
the  spot  which  Fa  hian  saw.  A  Mongol  history,  according  to  Kla- 
proth^  refers  this  collection  and  reduction  to  the  time  of  Bimbisaro^^ 
king  of  Magadha,  and  a  contemporary  of  Buddha.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  1 10th'  year  after  Buddha,  B.C.  433,  when  king  Asoka  reigned, 

^  The  Modern  Allahabad. 

'  Vaisali,  the  present  Allahabad,  the  seat  of  so  many  Buddhist  traditions  and 
events  during  900  to  1000  years,  is  fabled  by  the  Brahmanists  to  have  been 
founded  by  Yisala,  of  the  race  of  Ikshwaku  and  Alnmbusha.  Rama  and  Laksbmana 
visited  it.  In  157  B.C.,  the  groat  monastery  called  the  Maliawanno  wiharo  at 
Allahabad,  and  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  sent  18,000  Buddhist  priests  under 
Baddharakkito,  a  chief  priest,  to  take  i>art  in  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
great  Thupo,  or  temple  in  Ceylon.     AlahaticansOy  chap.  29,  p.  171* 

'  Page  248.  *  B.C.  603. 

'  There  must  be  a  mistake  here,  as  Asoka  did  not  reign  in  the  110th  year 
after  the  death  of  Buddha,  but  in  the  224th  year.  The  Mongol  date  of  the  con- 
vocation differs  only  ten  years  from  the  date  assigned  in  the  Pali  annals  of  Ceylon; 
but  Fa  hian,  with  his  accustomed  accuracy,  confirms  the  exact  date  of  the  seeond 
ecnvoccUiw^  as  recorded  iu  the  Afahawanto, 
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700  Arhans  assembled  in  Vaisali,  and  settled  the  doctrine.  But  in 
consequence  of  some  novel  opinions  broached  by  Mabadeva  in  the 
convent  of  Djalamdhara,  when  Kanika  was  king  of  Gatchou  or 
Gatchi,  500  Bodhisattwas,  500  Arhans,  and  500  Panditas  assembled 
at  the  above  convent  in  Kachmir,  and  settled  the  doctrine.  Another 
Mongol  history  makes  the  first  convocation  to  take  place  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Buddha,  under  the  presidency  of  his  favourite 
disciple  Ananda, — the  other  two  convocations  taking  place  at  the 
time  specified.  The  Mahawanso  of  Ceylon  mentions  three  convo- 
cations', and  it  is  curious  to  find  this  accordance  from  the  extremities  of 
Asia,  and  from  the  books  of  such  widely-separated  nations  as  the  Mongols, 
the  Ceylonesc,  ihe  Chiiu^se,  the  Burmese,  and  the  Siamese.  The  Chinese 
work,  the  Fou  fa  thsang  yaan  King,  contains  the  following  remark- 
able notice  respecting  Ananda :  **  After  the  death  of  Buddha,  he 
collected  500  pious  men  in  the  Cavern  of  Pi  pho  lo  [the  tree  of 
Photi],  and  jointly  with  them  collected  the  Vinayas*."  Of  Kassapo, 
another  of  Buddha's  disciples,  the  same  work  says,  ''he  collected 
a  great  assembly  in  the  Cavern  of  Pi  pho  lo,  and  in  other  places, 
and  arranged  the  Abidharmas'."  From  these  passages,  it  would 
appear  that  cavern-excavations  must  have  been  contemporary  with 
or  even  prior  to  Buddha  [Sakya]  :  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  a 
cavern  capable  of  containing  500  persons  could  have  been  prepared 
between  the  time  of  Buddha's  death  and  the  first  convocation  under 
Ananda,  in  the  very  year  of  Buddha's  death.  A  natural  cavern  is 
out  of  the  question  ;  for  we  see  too  many  hundreds,  not  to  say 
thousands  of  Buddhist  excavations  in  the  rocks  in  India,  the  remains 
of  antiquity,  not  to  be  satisfied  that  their  preparation  was  part  of 
the  Buddhist  religious  system. 

Sixteen  miles  from  Vaisali  [near  the  present  Sinhiya],  Fa  hian 
came  to  the  place  called  the  Confluence  of  the  Five  Rivers.  Three 
of  them  are  immediately  identifiable, — the  Gandak,  the  Ganges,  and 
the  Sone  ;  the  other  two  may  have  been  formed  by  two  branches  of 
the  Ganges,  or  other  rivers  are  not  far  off  to  make  up  the  number. 
Hqtq  Ananda  ascended  the  funeral  pile"*  on  an  island  on  the  river,  and  his 
relics,  like  those  of  his  master  Sakya,  were  claimed  by  princes,  the  king 

1  The  first  iK'inp;  hold  at  Rajagaha,  B.C.  543  ;  the  second  at  Wesali  [Vaisali  or 
Allahahad]  b.c.  413;  and  the  third  took  place  B.c.  309,  at  Patua  [Pataliputto] 
when  Asoko  was  emperor. — Turnolr's  Mahawanso, 

*  Portions  of  Buddhist  Scripture. 
•■»  Ihid. 

*  We  liave  licre  an  instance  of  accordance  in  the  customs  of  the  Buddliista 
mid  t!ie  (Jvinno-ophi-t-i,  in  the  case  of  Caianus,  the  Gymnosophist,  who  accompanied 
Alexander  from  T;i\ila  to  Persia,  who  when  the  infirmities  of  age  came  upon  him, 
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of  Vaisali  [he  must  have  been  elected,  as  it  was  a  republic],  and 
the  king  of  Magadha  shared  them,  and  had  towers  built  over  them. 
This  was  an  early  corruption  of  Buddhism,  for  the  disciple*8  memory 
was  made  to  be  honoured  in  the  same  manner  as  the  master's. 

Fa  hian  crossed  the  Ganges,  and  at  four  miles  to  the  south  he 
came  to  the  city  of  Patna*  [Patalipura,  or  Pupphapnra,  t)r  Palibo* 
thra,  of  the  Greeks,  but  not  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  modem 
town.]  This  was  the  capital  of  the  celebrated  king  of  all  India, 
As-o-ko,  or  Piyadasi,  son  of  Bindusaro,  whose  edicts  are  now  found 
engraved  on  rocks  from  Cuttack  to  Girnar  in  Gujarat,  and  on  the 
Delhi  and  other  columns ;  and  who  was  not  only  the  great  patron 
of  Buddhism,  but  also  apparently,  in  his  zeal,  an  innovator  on  its 
doctrines ;  for  he  interdicted  the  taking  away  of  animal  life,  which 
could  not  have  been  part  of  Buddha  s  doctrines,  as  he  died  of  indi- 
gestion from  eating  pork  !  Fa  hian  found  the  magnificent  palace 
of  Asoko  still  standing,  built  of  stone,  the  windows  of  which  were 
ornamented  with  such  admirable  sculptures  and  engravings  as  far 
exceeded  the  ability  of  the  then  age  to  produce*. 

Fa  hian,  after  speaking  of  the  Buddhist  orthodoxy  and  piety  of 
Asoko's  son,  Mahindo,  [Pali,]  [Mahendra,  Sanskrit,]  who  chiefly 
spent  his  time  in  contemplation  in  the  mountain  called  the  Peak  of  the 
Vulture,  in   Central  Bahar,  [where,  in  chapter  29,  we  learn  were 

burnt  \i\mwMy  Ananda  like, on  the  funeral  pile  [vrvpa],  qfter  the  manner  qf  Ms  eounirpm 
[ciXXa  cVi  kXivtjs  yap  ico/itcrd^vai  (jupdfievov^  crc^avco/xcVoi/  t€  t^  'Ivdtty  p6ft^ 
KOI  ^dovra  Tji  ^Ivbatv  yKo^aai^j.  Lib.  VII.  Cap.  iii.]  before  the  whole  Greek  army. 
>  In  Magadha^  or  Bailor.  This  kingdom  sent  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  of 
Chiqa,  Tai  tsoung,  a.d.  647.  Between  a.d.  650  and  683,  the  emperor  KfMtaooi^ 
sent  an  ambassador  to  Patna,  who  raised  a  monument  with  an  inscription  opoa  i% 
in  the  temple  of  Mo  ho  phon  thi.  Subsequently,  the  emperor  Te  tsoung  between 
A.D.  780  to  804,  had  an  inscription  made  upon  a  bell  which  he  presented  to  the 
temple  of  Na  Ian  tho  at  Patna.  This  is  the  last  mention  of  Berar  met  with  in 
Chinese  historians. — Klaproth,  page  256.  Those  facts  prove  that  Buddhism  was 
not  extinct  at  Patna  in  the  ninth  century.  The  inscription  in  the  temple  may  yet 
be  found  in  the  ruins  of  old  Patna.     The  origin  of  the  name  in  Sanskrit  is  Petali* 

putra  l-l  1^  Ir'iMSr*  i^  ^^i>  Pupphapura,  or  Plitaliputto,  Child  of  the  tree  [Big* 

nonia  suaveolens],  derived  from  a  Buddhist  legend.  In  a.d.  640,  Hioan  thsang 
found  it  in  ruins,  and  overrun  with  jungle,  although  its  circuit  was  then  nearly  twenty- 
three  miles ;  but  even  Old  Patna,  although  the  capital  of  the  Buddhist  emperors,  wae 
comparatively  recent  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  Buddhism ;  the  seat  of  government 
having  been  removed  to  it  from  Rajagdhi  [Sanskrit  Bajngriha],  page  257.  In 
157  B.C.,  the  priest  Mattinno  took  with  him  to  Ceylon  60,000  Buddhist  priests  from 
the  fraternity  of  100,000,  in  connexion  with  A6oko*s  great  monastery  at  Patna,  to 
assist  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  great  Thnpo,  or  temple,  or  ehiine,  in  Cej^on 
built  by  King  DutUiagamini.— JlfoAntraiifO,  chap.  29,  p.  171. 
*  Page  252. 
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many  hundred  caverns  or  cells  for  the  ecclesiastics,]  has  the  followiag 
remarkable  words.  "  At  that  time  [As-o-ko's  reign*]  there  was  a 
Brahman  of  the  transcendental  or  metaphysical*  section  of  the 
[Buddhist]  priesthood  living  in  Patna  [Pataliputto],  of  unbounded 
knowledge,  prudence,  and  ability;  whose  conduct  was  so  pure  that 
the  king  paid  him  all  possible  honour,  and  for  fifty  years  the  whole 
kingdom  looked  to  this  single  individual  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
He  so  advanced  and  diffused  the  doctrine  of  Buddha,  that  heresy 
could  not  prevail  against  it.**  In  the  acceptation  in  which  the  word 
Brahman  is  usually  received  by  Europeans,  a  "  Brahman  Buddhist 
priest**  seems  an  incongruous  term  ;  but  I  believe  I  shall  have  the 
means  of  showing  that  these  terms  of  Fa  hian  afford  an  additional 
proof  that  the  term  Brahman  was  a  civil  and  not  a  religious  distinc- 
tion, for  there  are  Brahman  Jains  to  this  day. 

Fa  hian  found  many  monasteries  iu  Patna,  inhabited  by  six  or 
seven  hundred  ecclesiastics  of  the  Ethical  section ;  but  the  religious  of 
the  highest  virtue  belonged  to  the  transcendental  class.  There  were 
also  colleges  of  a  grave  and  majestic  architecture,  where  Buddhist 
priests  and  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world  assembled,  who 
were  desirous  of  informing  themselves  in  philosophy;  and  here  again 
follows  a  curious  passage.  Fa  hian  saying  the  "  Masters  or  instruc- 
tors of  the  children  of  the  Brahmana  were  called  Mandjoosri,"  from  a 
Buddhist  personage  of  that  name  at  the  head  even  of  the  Bodhisattwas^ 
who  are  next  to  the  Buddhas.  M.  Klaproth  says,  from  Chinese  autho- 
rity, that  it  was  an  honourable  title  applied  only  to  the  most  learned  of 
the  Brahmans  ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  applied  to  them  at  all,  had 
they  been  heretical  Brahman  priests  !  Fa  hian  adds  :  *'  those  of  the 
begging  ecclesiastics  who  inhabit  the  monasteries  are  all  from  Central 
India*,'*  which  M.  Klaproth  designates  as  comprising  the  modern 
provinces  of  Allahabad,  Agra,  Delhi,  Oude,  and  Bahar,  extending 
however,  to  the  West,  to  the  Vindhya  mountains. 

Fa  hian  next  describes  the  state  in  which  he  found  the  kingdom 
of  Central  India,  speaking  of  it  as  if  it  were  under  one  king  in  his 
time.  The  cities  and  towns  were  large,  the  people  rich,  and  they 
loved  discussions  ;  but  they  were  charitable  and  just  in  their  actions. 
Annually,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  month  Mao  [the  early  part  of 
May],  being  the  birthday  of  Sakya  Muni,  a  four-wheeled  car,  with  a 
building  of  five  stages  upon  it,  one  above  the  other,  so  that  the 
whole  looked  like  a  tower,  was  hung  with  carpets,  and  white  felt; 
upon    which    were   painted   the    figures    of    the    "celestial  divini^ 
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'  ^^J<^i(l>  Madhjadesa. 
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ii€s\*  The  whole  was  ornamented  with  gold,  and  silver,  and  embroidery, 
and  COLOURED  glass  !  Above  all  was  a  roof  or  canopy  of  embroidered 
stuff ;  and  at  the  four  corners  were  contrived  little  chapels,  in  each 
of  which  was  a  seated  figure  of  Buddha,  with  erect  figures  of  Bod- 
hisattwas  by  the  side  of  each.  There  were  probably  twenty  of  these 
cars ;  and  all  the  world  was  in  the  streets ;  there  were  theatrical 
representations,  feats  of  the  athletae,  concerts  of  music,  and  at  night 
illuminations ;  hospitals  were  opened  for  the  sick,  cripples,  and 
orphans;  and  everything  was  done  to  solace  and  relieve  them  by  the 
representatives  of  the  different  chiefs  of  the  kingdom  residing  in  the 
city.  People  flocked  from  the  provinces;  the  Brahmes,  ^whether 
this  means  the  Brahmans  or  not  I  do  not  know^  visited  Buddha, 
and  the  Buddhists  arrived  and  located  themselves  according  to  their 
order^  This  celebration,  procession,  pyramidal  car,  and  accompani- 
ments, recalls  Jagannath*s  procession,  whose  temple  exists  in  a 
country  not  only  once  eminently  Buddhist,  but  apparently  on  or 
near  the  very  site  of  the  chaitya,  which  held  the  tooth-relic  of 
Buddha  before  its  transfer  to  Ceylon,  where  it  now  rests  under  English 
lock  and  key!  The  temple  of  Jagannath  also  was  not  built  until 
after  the  decline  of  Buddhism,  and  the  Hindu  procession  looks  as  if 
it  had  its  type  in  that  of  Buddha. 

Fa  hian  says,  the  great  tower  or  tope  built  by  As-o-ko  stood  about 
a  mile  south  of  the  city,  and  in  front  of  it  was  the  print  of  Buddha's 
foot.  South  of  the  town  was  a  stone  column  with  an  inscription 
upon  it  to  this  effect :  "  The  King  As-o-ko  having  thrice  made  a 
present  of  all  India  to  the  priests  of  Buddha,  thrice  bought  it  back 
from  them  at  the  price  of  all  his  treasures."  Hiuan  thsarg  two 
centuries  afterwards,  saw  the  print  of  the  foot  and  the  colui  a\,  but 
describes  the  inscription  on  the  latter  as  almost  effaced ^  At  4  or 
500  paces  to  the  north  of  the  tower,  according  to  Fa  hian.  King 
As-o-ko  built  the  town  of  Ni  li,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  erected  a 
column  surmounted  by  a  lion'*,  and  an  inscription  was  placed  on  the 
column,  recording  the  foundation  of  Ni  li,  the  reason  for  it,  and 
the  year,  the  month,  and  the  day  of  the  foundation.  Hiuan  thsang 
speaks  as  if  Ni  li  were  a  palace. 

The  above  columns  may  yet  be  found  buried  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Patna,  on  the  site  of  the  old  city.     From  Patna  Fa  hian 

>  These  divinities,  acconling  to  the  Buddhist  ideas,  would  bo  Indra,  Brahma^ 
the  Regents  of  the  Sky,  &e.  &c. ;  but  all  inferior  in  dignity  even  to  the  Arhaim. 

'  The  anniversary  is  kept  to  this  day  in  Buddhist  countries. 

»  Page  2CI. 

*  Two  similar  columns  at  Mattiah  and  Bakra  luive  been  described  in  the 
J.  A.  S.  B. ;  but  the  column  near  to  Patna  would  be  invaluable  were  it  found^  aa 
it  would  fix  the  dnt?  of  A8-o-ko*s  reign  without  question. 
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moved  thirty-six  miles  to  the  S.E.,  to  the  mountain  Indrasilagaha*, 
where  was  a  great  but  low  cavern  or  excavation,  according  to  Hioan 
thsang,  with  tracings  on  the  rocks,  said  to  be  by  Indra  when  be 
interrogated  Buddha.  This  cavern  no  doubt  still  exists  in  Bahar, 
although  undescribed. 

Four  miles  to  the  S.  W.  Fa  hian  fonnd  a  tower  bniit  where  Sari- 
pattoS  a  famous  disciple  of  Buddha,  died.  Foor  miles  further  to 
the  West  was  the  new  Bijagahd*,  boilt  by  Ajata  Sattn  of  the  Hindus, 
as  Professor  Wilson  says,  which  As-o-ko  abandoned,  and  founded  old 
Patna.  There  were  two  monasteries  and  a  magnificent  tower  in  the 
place.  Quitting  the  town  by  the  south,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  was  the  valley  which  led  to  the  five  mountains,  which 
formed,  as  it  were,  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city  of  Rajagaha,  the 
residence  of  As-o-ko*s  ancestor  Bimbi8aro^  the  father  of  Ajata  SattiL 
From  West  to  East  it  had  an  extent  of  about  two  miles,  and  from 
North  to  South  from  three  to  four  miles :  there  were  some  Budd* 
hist  remains,  but  the  place  was  entirely  desolate  and  uninhabited*; 
and  the  site  of  the  city,  even,  is  pretty  generally  unknown  to  Euro- 
peans, although  Dr.  Buchanan  mentions  it  in  his  8taii$iie9  o/Bakm^. 

It  would  appear  that  the  peak  of  the  vulture  was  tin  one  of  the 
five  mountains  surrounding  the  old  town  of  Rajagaha,  and  it  was 
the  highest,  being  about  five  miles  S.E.  up  the  valley.  On  the  moun- 
tain was  the  throne  of  the  four  Buddka$,  affording  further  proof  <tf 
the  belief  in  three  Buddhas  previous  to  Sakya.  In  the  same  hill 
was  the  cavern  of  Sakya,  and  several  hundred  cells  for  the  Arhans. 
These  should  be  looked  for  and  described.  Fa  hian  hired  two  Bud- 
dhist mendicants  as  guides  to  conduct  him  to  the  grottoes  in  the 
peak,  and  taking  perfumes,  flowers,  and  lamps,  he  made  his  offerings; 
but  the  memory  of  Buddha*s  association  with  the  place,  and  the 
desolation  in  which  he  found  it,  brought  tears  into  his  eyes*  He 
remained  there  one  night.     Returning  from  the  old  to  the  new  town 

*  S«"^  liklrA^  I ST  ^®  cavern  of  Indrm^a  rocks. 

*  Saripatto  is  mentioned  in  the  Makaufafua. 

*  "^J^jl^   in  Sanskrit.    Bajagaha  in  Pali* 

*  The  Vimbasara  of  the  Puranas.— Prof.  Wilton.  Bimbisaxo  is  in  the  Boddhtst 
chronology;  but  not  in  Prinsep'a  Dynasty  of  the  Kagadba  Kings,  dnwidfrmn  ik§ 
Puranas, 

^  Yet  this  desolate  site,  which  Fa  hian  required  guides  to  explore,  about  609 
years  before  liis  visit,  was  teeming  with  population ;  and  the  profound  Buddhist 
teacher,  Indagatto,  led  8000  Buddhist  priests  from  Rajagaha  to  C^lon,  to  take 
part  in  laymg  the  foundations  of  the  great  Thupo  or  temple  at  Anaiadhapnwu— 
Afahawantoy  chap.  29,  p.  171.  The  magnifieence  of  tbia  templo  iMd  not  dedined 
when  Fa  hian  was  in  Ceylon. 
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he  passed  a  Buddhist  chapel  served  by  ecclesiastics,  which  was  still 
in  existence  at  Hiuan  thsang*s  visit.  Fa  hian  mentions  also  the 
spot  where  the  sacred  books  were  collected  by  Ananda  and  the  500 
Arhans,  after  the  death  of  Sakya,  and  he  notices  many  excavations 
for  meditation  in  the  mountains. 

Thence  passing  sixteen  miles  to  the  west,  he  came  to  the  town  of 

Gaya'i  a  place  peculiarly  sacred  to  the  Buddhists,  partly  on  account 

of  Buddha  having  there  undergone  sufferings  for  six  years,  and 

partly  on  other  accounts;  and  in  modern  times  not  less  sacred  to 

the  Brahmanists  although  at  a  locality  a  little  removed,  but  still  near 

the  Fulgo  river.     Professor  Wilson  attributes  the  absence  of  mention 

of  the  Hindu  Gaya  by  Fa  hian  to  sectarial  resentment,  but  this  very 

absence  of  mention  seems  a  proof  that  the  Hindu  Gaya  was  not  tkeu 

in  existence,  for  Fa  hian  has  elsewhere  no  concealments '  respecting 

the  temples  of  the  heretics.     Fa  hian  found  the  city  of  Gaya  deserted: 

and  Hiuan  thsang  says  he  found  only  about  a  thousand  families  of 

Brahmans  who  were  descended  from  the  saints  [Buddhist]*.       Here 

again  we  find  Brahmans  preserving  their  name,  although  of  Buddhist 

origin ;  whereas  had  the  name  then  indicated  a  religious  distinction, 

they  must  necessarily  have  lost  caste  and  ceased  to  be  Brahmans; 

nor  could  they  become  Brahmans  again,  their  ancestors  having  once 

been  Buddhists.     A  remarkable  inscription,  in  Pali  character  and 

Burmese  language,  has  recently  been  discovered  here  [1833],  and 

published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  Klaproth 

also  gives  it";  recording  that  the  Buddhist  temple  originally  built,  b.g. 

^25,  by   King  Asoko,  who  is  called  Ruler  of  the  World,  and  which 

had  three  times  fallen'  into  decay  and  been  restored,  was  for  the  fourth 

time  rebuilt  in  the  year  a.d.  1305  ;  and  in  1306  it  was  consecrated, 

and  the  famous  tree  called  kalpa  vriksha  was  worshipped.     Many  other 

inscriptions  have  since  been  discovered  attesting  Fahian*s  and  Hiuan 

thsang's  accuracy.     According  to  Fa  hian,  for  many  miles  around 

Gaya,  there  are  numerous  spots  sanctified  by  some  event  in  Sa- 

kya's  life.     At  one  place  he  saw  the  very  tree  under  which  Buddha 

had  sat  eating  rice  that  was  given  to  him  by  two  girls  sent  by  Indra 

when  he  was  almost  exhausted,  and  under  which  tree  he  had  sat  for 

six  years  enduring  sufferings,  and  lest  Fa  hian  should  be  disbelieved  in 

his  own  country  he  very  earnestly  says,  that  in  Central  India,  the  cli« 

mate  is  so  temperate,  that  some  trees  may  not  only  live  1000  yearSj 

but  10,000  5'ears.    Fa  hian,  no  doubt,  speaks  of  the  Bur  or  Wur,  Ficus 

Indica,  or  Bengalensis,  which  lets  down  roots  from  its  branches;  and 

may  be  said  never  to  die  ;  for  it  goes  on  renewing  itself,  and  there  is  no 

'  TRT-     Properly  Buadlia  Gaya.  *  Pago  277.  •'  Page  ^78. 
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physical  impediment  to  the  tree  under  which  Buddha  sat,  and  which 
was  seen  by  Fa  hian,  being  seen  at  the  present  moment!  The  Wur 
is  not  found  I  believe  in  China.  This  mention  of  the  commencement 
of  Buddha  s  sufferings  gives  rise  to  a  note  by  M.  Klaproth,  giving  ao 
explanation  in  Buddha's  own  words  of  the  cause  of  his  being  subject 
to  these  suflerings.  Buddha  commences  by  saying,  "  There  was 
formerly  in  the  territory  of  Benares  the  son  of  a  Brahman,  named 
Ho  man,  and  the  son  of  a  potter  named  Hon  hi;  these,  children  were 
young,  and  entertained  a  great  affection  for  each  other ^*'  It  is  not 
necessary  to  pursue  the  story ;  but  the  passages  contain  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  Brahmans  could  not  at  that  time  have  had  the 
sacred  and  exclusive  character  which  they  now  pretend  to,  otherwise 
such  an  intimacy  as  Buddha  describes  between  a  Brahman's  son 
and  a  Potter's  son  could  jaot  have  existed.  If  such  words  were  never 
spoken  by  Buddha,  the  passage  at  least  shows  the  view  the  Indian 
or  Chinese  author  of  the  narration  entertained  of  the  equality  of 
Brahmans  and  Potters  in  the  social  system. 

In  this  chapter  [3 1st],  Fa  hian  again  notices  the  passed  Buddhas, 
and  points  out  a  spot  where  they  accomplished  the  law,  Sakya 
amongst  the  rest,  and  where  those  who  are  to  follow  will  do  the 
same  thing, — he  points  out  also  the  place  were  Sakya  was  tempted, 
St.  Anthony  like,  by  the  Devil,  his  imps,  and  three  young  ladies: 
and  the  spot  where  Brahma  came  to  offer  him  a  golden  wheel  with 
one  thousand  spokes,  an  emblem  of  universal  spiritual  dominion,  but 
which  he  would  not  accept  from  Brahma.  But  in  this  chapter  Fa 
hian  runs  riot  in  his  legends;  nevertheless  their  localities  had  all 
been  commemorated  by  towers  and  images  of  Buddha,  all  of  which 
existed  in  his  time,  and  this  accounts  for  the  numerous  images  of 
Buddha  which  have  been  discovered  around  Gaya. 

Fa  hian  says,  at  the  spot  where  Buddba  accomplished  the  law 
there  were  three  monasteries,  with  establishments  for  the  ecclesiastics, 
who  were  very  numerous;  and  they  all  lived  in  abundance,  for  the 
people  supplied  them  with  everything  they  wanted.  He  speaks  of 
the  grave  manners  and  set  demeanour  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  says, 
the  precepts  of  Buddhism  were  rigidly  practised.  The  chapter  con- 
cludes by  Fa  hian  stating  that  the  four  grand  towers  or  topes,  raised 
to  commemorate  the  four  chief  events  in  Buddha's  life;  namely,  his 
birth,  his  accomplishment  of  the  law,  his  turning  the  wheel  of  the 
law,  and  his  death ;  had  been  preserved  uninterrupted,  from  the  time 
of  their  erection  until  Fa  hian'stime;  that  is  to  say,  from  700  to  9  JO 
years.  Of  course,  one  of  these  grand  towers  or  topes  was  at  Buddha 
Gaya.     The  tower  is  gone ;  but  the  numerous  rock-caves,  and  tbs 

•  Page  270.  Chini  tian,  Boo't  77,  page  28,  tt  8e%. 
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numerous  inscriptions  in  Old  Pali,  deciphered  by  Mr.  James  Prinsep, 
remove  all  doubt  about  the  sanctity  of  this  Buddhist  locality. 

We  have  here  Fa  hian  again  bearing  testimony,  that  Buddhism 
had  not  experienced  any  hostility  from  its  foundation  to  the  time 
he  wrote;  that  is  to  say,  certainly  for  the  preceding  900  years,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Tumour's  era  of  Buddha,  but  for  1079  years,  according  to 
Fa  hian's  own  assertion  when  he  gets  to  Ceylon. 

The  thirty-second  chapter  opens  with  a  story  about  As-o-ko,  which 
ends  in  his  constructing  a  hell  to  punish  criminals  in  [Hiuan  thsang 
says  it  was  at  Ougein]  ;  and  this  gives  rise  to  a  valuable  note*  of  M. 
Bournoufs,  in  which  he  explains  the  Buddhist  system  of  hells,  of  which 
there  were  no  less  than  sixteen  great  hells  and  sixteen  smaller  hells. 

A  belief  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  plainly 
incompatible  with  atheism,  with  which  the  Buddhists,  or  a  section 
of  them,  are  charged. 

This  story  about  As-o-ko  terminates  in  his  repenting  of  having 
constructed  a  hell.  A  Buddhist  priest  preaches  to  him  3  he  repents 
him  of  his  sins;  obtains  faith;  and  from  that  time  forward  honours 
and  believes  in  the  three  jewels,  Buddha,  the  law,  and  the  clergy. 
What  his  faith  was  before  this  time  is  not  said.  Whether  he  was  a 
Doctor  of  Reason,  or  to  which  of  the  eleven  heresies  [Buddhist  and 
Hindu]  he  inclined,  is  nowhere  stated ;  but  his  father  before  him  was 
a  supporter  of  Brahmans. 

In  the  thirty-third  chapter.  Fa  hian  says  that  he  went  to  visit 
the  mountain  of  the  foot  of  the  cock,  in  the  heart  of  which  Buddha*s 
predecessor,  Kassapo*  Buddha,  was  supposed  to  have  entombed  him- 
self. Fa  hian  says,  the  doctors  of  reason  [Tao  sse]  of  the  Buddhist 
mystic  cross  tp  came  annually  from  all  kingdoms  and  all  countries  to 
adore  Kassapo.  This  statement  would  seem  to  remove  all  doubt 
with  respect  to  the  faith  of  the  doctors  of  reason.  They  must 
have  been  Buddhists ;  differing,  however,  in  some  points  of  faith, 
from  the  followers  of  Sakya,  who  possibly  appeared  as  a  reformer  of 
the  previously  existing  Buddhism. 

Fa  hian  not  having  yet  visited  the  sacred  city  of  Benares,  the 
scene  of  the  preachings  and  labours  of  all  ],the  Buddhas,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  initiatory  labours  of  Sakya,  retraced  his  steps  to  it  from 
Patna.  On  his  way  he  visited  the  temple  of  the  "vast  solitude,"  called, 
in  Pali,  Issi  pattene  [so  says  M.  Klaproth^]  and  in  the  Mahawanso 
it  is  called  Isi  pattana,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Benares  [B&r&nasi 
in  Pali].  It  was  one  of  Sakya's  stations,  and  Fa  hian  found  eccle- 
siastics still  there.  The /rcr/erni/y  of  this  temple,  however,  in  157 
B.C.,  contributed    12,000   Buddhist  priests  under  the  Mahathero 

J  Piige  296.  *  Page  302.  ■  Pag«  306. 
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Dhammaseno,  to  take  part  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  great 
temple  or  chaitya,  at  Anuradhapura  in  Ceylon*.  So  far  however, 
from  the  tcmple*s  being  in  a  vast  solitude,  which  the  Chinese  name 
implies,  it  was  situated  in  an  agreeable  canton.  Hence  Fa  hian 
went  to  Benares.  He  describes  the  temple  in  the  deer-park  aboat 
three  or  four  miles  from  Benares,  which  commemorates  an  event  in 
Buddha's  life.  The  Chinese,  in  one  of  their  etymologies,  derive  the 
name  Pho  lo  nai  [B&rduasi  in  Pali  or  Benares]  from  the  Boddhist 
term  *'  deer-park/*  as  if  this  were  the  proper  name  of  the  city,  which 
would  leave  no  doubt  of  the  Buddhist  origin  of  this  now  holy  Hindu 
locality.  Fa  hian  mentions  also  several  towers  in  the  neighbourhood, 
attached  to  which  were  two  monasteries. 

Fa  hian  says  little  about  the  religious  state  of  Benares  when  he 
was  there;  probably,  because  he  had  previously  said,  that  every  king 
and  kingdom  eastward  and  southward  of  the  Jumna  was  Buddhist « 
or  probably,  because  he  did  not  find  anything  in  the  state  of  Bud- 
dhism to  call  for  remark.  Had  Buddhism  been  in  a  declining 
state  he  would  have  said  so,  and  had  heresy  been  making  progress, 
he  no  doubt  would  have  mentioned  it,  as  was  his  custom  elsewhere ; 
but  be  does  not  say  a  syllable  about  an  heretical  temple.  That 
Buddhism  in  Fa  hian*s  time,  at  Benares,  was  not  in  a  state  to  call 
for  remark,  it  is  fair  to  infer  from  Hiuan  thsang's  account  of  the 
city  200  years  afterwards,  in  which  200  years.  Buddhism  was  fast 
falling  into  decay.  Nevertheless,  when  Hiuan  thsang  visited  Be- 
nares in  A.D.  630 — 40,  he  found  there  thirty  Buddhist  monasteries, 
and  3000  Buddhist  priests  and  disciples;  independently  of  1500 
priests  and  disciples  attached  to  the  temple  in  the  deer-park :  this 
temple  was  more  than  200  feet  high,  and  its  summit  was  crowned 
with  a  gilded  arrow,  it  was  surrounded  by  about  100  chapels,  each 
with  its  gilded  arrow;  there  were  in  them  numerous  divine  images 
gilded ;  and  statues  of  Buddha  and  the  Tathagatas  in  stone  ;  ali  in 
the  attitude  of  turning  the  wheel!  He  says,  that  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Benares  [which  contained  10,060  houses,]  were  here- 
tics; that  they  had  about  100  temples,  in  which  were  about  10,000 
persons  who  worshipped  the  great  god  ''  self-existent*'  [Iswara]  ;  the 
worshippers  either  cut  their  hair,  or  tied  it  in  a  knpt  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  they  went  naked  and  covered  themselves  with  cin- 
ders*, the  elders  living  in  constant  austerities.  If,  therefore,  Benares 
had  thirty  monasteries  and  4500  Buddhist  priests  and  disciples,  in 
the  decline  of  Buddhism,  it  may  be  well  supposed  they  were  abundantly 
rife  200  years  before,  in  Fa  hian*s  time. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  Siva  is  intended  by ''  self-existent  3'* 
'  Afahatcamo,  chap*  29,  p.  17K  *  Page  307. 
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but  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  by  Hiuan  thsang  to  the'  Linga^ 
which  could  not  have  failed  to  have  struck  him,  had  the  worship  of 
that  emblem  been  general  by  the  heretics.  Although  heretics  were 
now  so  numerous  in  Benares,  a  Mongol  work*  considers  that  it  was 
always  the  seat  of  Buddhism  from  all  antiquity.  Sakya*s  five  cele- 
brated converts,  are,  in  this  work,  made  to  address  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — "  Since  thou  art  become  the  true  Buddha  of  the 
world,  deign  to  honour  Benares  with  thy  presence  ;  for  at  that  place 
has  been  the  throne  of  the  1000  Buddhas  of  the  past  period.** 
Sakya  acceded  to  their  wishes,  and  chose  for  his  seat  that  of  the 
three  Buddhas  of  the  present  age,  Kakusando,  Konagammo,  and 
Kassapo*. 

Fa  hian  concludes  the  chapter  by  observing,  that  at  59  or  60 
miles  to  the  N.W.  of  the  deer-park  was  the  kingdom  of  Kausambi'. 
He  did  not  visit  it ;  but  learnt  that  there  were  several  towers  in  it ; 
and  Hiuan  thsang  says  there  were  about  ten  monasteries,  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation,  and  with  not  more  than  300  priests^ 

Fa  hian*s  next  chapter  opens  with  some  remarkable  information* 
He  says,  "About  800  miles  distant  from  hence  [Buddha  Gaya],  to 
the  south,  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Dekhan,  where  there  is  a  monastery 
of  the  passed  Buddha  Kassapo  [Sakya*s  immediate  predecessor].  It 
has  been  excavated  in  the  rock  of  a  great  mountain,  and  has  five 
stages  or  stories.  The  lower  one  is  in  the  form  of  an  elephant,  and 
contains  500  stone  chambers  :  the  next  is  in  the  form  of  a  lion,  and 
contains  400  chambers :  the  third  has  the  form  of  a  horse,  and  con* 
tains  300  chambers:  the  fourth  has  the  form  of  a  bull,  and  contains 
200  chambers:  and  the  fifth  has  the  form  of  a  pigeon,  and  contains 
100  chambers.  At  the  upper  part  there  is  a  spring,  which  follows 
the  course  of  the  rock;  and,  in  falling,  it  enters  the  chambers,  and 
issues  by  the  door.  In  all  the  chambers  there  are  windows  pierced 
in  the  rock  to  admit  the  light.  At  the  four  angles  of  the  edifice  the 
rock  had  been  cut  into  steps;  but  at  present  little  ladders  are  used 
to  mount  to  the  spot  whera  formerly  some  one  had  lefb  the  print  of 
his  foot  in  the  rock, 

"  The  monastery  was  called  Pho  loyeii;  which,  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, means  pigeon^  from  some  Arhans  flying  into  the  monastery; 
Fa  hian  says  the  monastery  was  inhabited  permanently  by  Arhans, 
although  the  mountain  was  desert,  and  was  some  distance  from  vil* 

>  The  history  of  the  Origin  of  the  Four  Troths  of  the  whole  Law. 
«  Page  312. 

3  Tliis  is  mentioned  in  Uie  Mahawanso.     There  was  a  great  ebai^  in  the 
capital,  which  liiuau  thsang  also  describes. 

*  Page  313.  

^  M.  Klapiotb  suggests,  from  the  Mabratti  L||'i  ciT»  ^  Uoe  plgiOB. 
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lages.  The  inhabitants  were  nnacqnainted  with  the  law  of  Bad- 
dha^  Fa  hian  concludes  by  saying,  that  the  roads  in  the  Delchaa 
were  dangerous,  and  painful,  and  difficult  to  distinguish.  Those 
who  wished  to  travel  paid  a  certain  sum  to  the  king  of  the  country^ 
who  sent  guides  with  them.  Fa  hian  ingenuously  says»  he  was  not 
able  to  visit  the  monastery  of  the  pigeon  himself;  and  his  account 
is  derived  from  the  people  of  the  country.** 

Those  who  have  read  my  Description  of  the  Caves  of  Ellora»  may 
be  induced  to  recognise  in  these  stupendous  and  magnificent  works 
the  originals  of  Fa  hian's  monastery  and  1500  ehambers. 

Considering  the  constant  bias  of  human  nature  to  enhance  the 
value  of  that  in  which  a  personal  interest  is  mixed  up,  I  am  sur- 
prised the  travellers  from  the  Dekhan  did  not  lead  Fa  hian  a  little 
more  astray  than  they  appear  to  have  done.  My  description  of 
temples  supported  by  elephants  and  lions,  of  a  temple  of  tkrn  $torim 
[Teen  lokh],  of  windows  pierced  in  the  rock,  of  multitudinous  cham* 
bers,  of  the  course  of  rivulets  down  the  mountain  and  over  and  into 
the  caves,  of  the  uninhabited  locality,  and,  finally,  even  the  name 
may  be  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  fiocks  of  blue  pigeons 
which  no  doubt  then,  as  now,  -inhabited  the  perforations  in  the  moan- 
tain  :  my  description,  I  repeat,  offers  so  many  matters  of  approxima- 
tion to  the  general  points  of  the  inflated  and  distorted  aecoonts  given 
to  Fa  hian  by  the  people  from  the  Dekhan,  that  it  may  fairly  be 
permitted  to  us  to  consider  that  Fa  hian  is  describing  Ellora.  The 
excavations  in  Salsette  would  afford  the  next  approximation,  and 
after  these  the  wondrous  labours  at  Junir  (Jooneer),  and  the  Ajanta 
Gh&t.  Fa  hian*s  silence  with  respect  to  the  Linga  caves  at  Ellora, 
which  he  would  have  designated  as  those  of  the  heretics,  offers  to 
my  mind  satisfactory  proof  that  in  his  day  they  were  not  in  exist- 
ence. Apparently  for  the  preceding  1000  years  there  had  not  been 
Hindu  dynasties  or  a  Hindu  population  sufficientiy  wealthy,  powerful, 
or  numerous,  to  have  produced  them. 

Fa  hian*s  silence  also  assists  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  that  acute 
and  learned  orientalist,  Mr.  Erskine,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  Linga 
cave  [that  is  to  say,  dedicated  to  Siva  as  the  regenerator]  at  Eie- 
phanta,  which  is  precisely  similar  in  its  design  and  character  to  the 
Linga  caves  at  Ellora,  [with  the  exception  of  the  three-faced  bust  of 
Siva,  which  is  only  met  within  small  caves  at  Ellora,]  said  it  [the 

'  ^  Page  315.  Fa  hian  probably  alludes  to  the  Ooands  and  Bheds,  whoi  no 
doubt,  were  as  orthodox  Baddhista  in  his  time  as  they  are  orthodoK  Hindus  or 
Brahmanists  in  present  times.  In  faet^  tbe.religioa  of  these  singular  mom  at 
has  always  been  of  a  peculiar  character. 
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Elephanta  cave]  might  be  about  800  years  old.  Professor  Wilson 
is  equally  indebted  to  Fa  hian  with  Mr.  Erskine^  for  though  he 
supposes  that  the  Linga  temples  at  Ellora  were  excavated  a/)fer  those 
of  the  Buddhists,  about  the  eighth  century,  yet  he  inclines  to  a  trO' 
dition^  that  the  Buddhists  did  not  appear  in  the  peninsula  of  India  before 
the  third  century  after  Christ,  and  their  excavations  therefore  could  not 
have  been  made  before  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  Fa  hian  re- 
moves all  these  doubts,  even  though  the  multiplied  inscriptions  and 
coins,  now  made  available,  had  not  converted  doubt  into  certainty*! 
From  Buddha  Gaya  it  would  appear  that  Fa  hian  returned  to 
Sravasti,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  great  temple  or  monastery 
of  Tchha  houan,  or  Jeta",  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  study- 
ing the  language  called  Fan^,  and  making  a  collection  of  sacred 
books,  as  he  could  not  procure  them  in  the  north  of  India,  the 
Buddhist  doctrines  being  promulgated  verbally.  He  then  gives  the 
details  of  the  books  he  had  collected ;  which  gives  rise,  in  the  first 
place,  to  a  note  of  M.  Landresse,  in  which  he  quotes  Mr.  Upham,  from 
the  Singalese  annals,  stating  that  three  weeks  after  the  death  of 
Buddha  [Sakya],  500  Arhans,  headed  by  Ananda,  assembled,  and  in 
seven  months  reduced  Sakya  s  doctrines  to  writing ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  he  quotes  Mr.  Hodgson,  of  Nepal,  who  says,  according  to  the 
Buddhists  of  Nepal,  the  body  of  the  law  is  made  up  of  the  Sutra 
and  the  Dharma,  and  that  Sakya  himself  was  the  first  to  collect  and 

^  Descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Mackenzie  manuscripts,  by  H.  H,  Wil^iL 
Calcutta,  1«28.     Page  69. 

^  The  remninii  of  Buddhibm  in  the  Dekhan  are  even  more  magnificent  and 
extensive  than  m  its  native  seats  on  the  Ganges.  The  cave-excavations  are  well 
known  as  woiidtrful  monuments  of  art;  but  additional  proofs  of  its  prevalence  are 
met  with  in  tlic  remains  of  the  great  Buddliist  temples  at  Bhilsa  and  Oomrawati, 
and  the  Buddhist  coins  from  Ougein.  That  this  celebrated  city  teemed  with 
Buddhists  is  attested  by  the  Bhilsa  inscriptions;  but  we  have  a  new  proof  of  the 
fact  from  the  Ceylon  annals,  which  state  that  b.c.  157  the  Buddhist  high  priest 
Dhammarahkito  took  with  him  40,000  disciples  from  the  Dakkhinigiri  temple  at 
Ougein  to'  Ceylon,  to  assist  in  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  great  temple  at 
Anuradhapura.  This  was  before  Vikramaditya  reigned  in  Ougein.  AfahawantOf 
chap.  29,  page  171. 

«  3T^T  ^^  Sanskrit:  the  temple  of  the  victor.    Jeto  wiharo,  in  Pali. 

*  As  we  find,  without  exception,  from  every  Buddhist  inscription  yet  deciphered, 
that  the  language  was  Pali,  there  can  be  little  doubt  the  term  Fan  applies  to  that 
tongue.  Buddhism  must,  indeed,  have  been  in  a  flourisliing  state,  in  167  B.a,  at 
Sravasti  [Sawatthipura,  in  Pali],  when  the  Mahathero  Piyadassi  took  with  him, 
from  the  monastery  of  Jeto  and  the  neighbourhood,  no  less  than  60,000  Buddhist 
priests,  at  the  invitation  of  King  Dutthagamini  of  Ceylon,  to  take  part  in  laying 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  great  clj^itya,  or  temple,  at  Anuradhapura^  in  Ceylon. 
Mdhavcanso^  chap.  29,  page  171 
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put  into  writing  the  doctrine  left  by  bis  prbdbck880R8,  to  which 
he  added  his  own'. 

On  quitting  Sravasti,  Fa  hian*8  companion,  Tao  tchhing,  capti^ 
vated  by  the  grave,  decent,  orthodox,  and  admirable  conduct  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  compared  with  those  of  his  own  country  [the  frontiers 
of  China],  resolved  not  to  return  home,  but  spend  his  life  amongst 
them.  Fa  hian,  whose  first  wish  was  to  benefit  his  countrymen,  by 
enabling  them  to  participate  in  his  knowledge,  returned  therefore 
alone*. 

Fa  hian  now  descends  the  Ganges,  and  apparently  in  a  boat,  for 
he  says,  "  Following  the  coarse  of  the  Ganges  to  the  east  for  seventy- 
two  miles,  there  is  on  the  right  bank  the  kingdom  of  Tchew  pho*, 
[the  ancient  Tchampa,  now  Bhagalpnr].  The  Buddhist  chapels  on 
our  route  appeared  inhabited  by  ecclesiastics }"  and  he  passed  four 
towers. 

When  Hiuan  thsang  visited  Tchampa  or  Tchampapura,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  he  found  it  to  be  a  city  about  thirteen  miles  in 
circumference.  There  were  about  ten  monasteries,  but  they  were  in 
a  bad  state,  not  counting  more  than  200  ecclesiastics.  The  heterodox 
had  about  twenty  temples, 

Klaproth  says  the  name  of  Tchampa  is  preserved  in  the  name 
of  the  town  of  Champanagar,  close  to  Boglipur. 

Fa  hian  hence  passes  to  the  eastward  [no  doubt  descending  the 
Ganges]  for  about  200  miles,  and  comes  to  the  kingdom  of  TomolitiS 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  sea,  now  preserved  in  the  modem 
Tamlouk,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges.  There  were  twenty-four 
monasteries  in  the  kingdom,  all  peopled  with  ecclesiastics,  and 
Buddhism  was  in  a  flourishing  state.  Hiuan  thsang  found  eight  or 
ten  monasteries,  inhabited,  however,  by  about  1000  ecclesiastics. 
The  heretics  had  about  fifty  temples ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
enmity  or  persecution.  He  describes  Tamlouk  as  having  a  circuit 
of  more  than  three  miles  -,  and  it  carried  on  a  great  trade,  both  by 
sea  and  land.  By  the  side  of  the  town  there  was  one  of  King 
As-o-ko's  towers,  built  in  honour  of  the  throne  of  the  Four  pa$$ed 
Buddlias,  of  which  the  traces  remained. 

»  Asiatic  Tiesearcheiy  vol.  10,  page  241. 

*  T^iXrT»  ^^  ^^QTQT"'  acc<w^lng  to  tl>P  Puranat,  the  ancient  capital  of 

ICann,  t'lo  oMcr  brother  of  the  Panda  princes.     It  was  annexed  to  Magadha  by 

Binihis^ro :  p.  321). 

*  FTTSr^'^^'  Tdmralipti  in  Sanskrit,  Timalltti  in  Pali,  is  mentioiied  in 
t'le  Mahabharata  and  the  Vayu  and  Mdrkandeya  Puranas.—VT itfios. 
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M.  BurnouF,  quoting  from  the  Mahatcanso  of  the  Cingalese,  says 
that  Fa  hian  had  rendered  into  Chinese  the  Pali  name  of  Tamalitti, 
and  not  the  Sanskrit;  and  it  would  probably  be  found  that  all  the 
Chinese  travellers  had  done  the  same  thing  with  the  Indian  names 
handled  by  them.  In  this  case,  at  least,  the  city  was  called  by  the 
Indians  by  a  Pali  name,  and  not  by  the  Sanskrit  name  met  with  in  the 
Puranas. 

Fa  hian  remained  at  Tamlouk  two  years,  copying  the  Sacred 
books,  and  painting  the  images.  Large  vessels  sailing  to  the  S.W., 
Fa  hian  embarked  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  and  in  fourteen 
days  and  nights  he  arrived,  a.o.  412,  at  the  Kingdom  of  Lions, 
Ceylon^  He  describes  the  size  of  the  island ;  speaks  of  its  pearls, 
the  product  of  the  sea  on  the  coast,  not  only  then,  but  from  Alexan* 
der*s  time  to  the  present;  and  one  district  in  the  island  produced 
precious  stones,  just  as  is  the  case  now.  Hiuan  thsang  also  visited 
Ceylon,  and  says  the  chief  town  had  a  circuit  of  nearly  thirteen 
miles ! 

Fa  hian  unfortunately  did  not  visit  Orissa,  where  was  one  of  the 
eight  great  Buddhist  cbaityas,  and  which  province  has  recently  fur- 
nished such  matters  of  interest  in  its  Buddhist  inscriptions  and 
remains. 

I  come  now  to  Fa  hian's  last  chapter  but  one.  He  speaks  of 
Ceylon  as  originally  inhabited  by  demons,  genii,  and  dragons,  who 
had,  nevertheless,  a  taste  for  commerce,  and  in  time  became  civilized. 
He  says  that  the  climate  is  so  temperate,  that  the  difference  between 
winter  and  summer  is  not  discernible,  and  that  the  verdure  remains 
all  the  year  round.  We  see  from  these  simple  terms  how  much  bis 
descriptions  are  to  be  relied  upon,  when  he  speaks  from  his  own 
observation.  He  mentions  the  impression  of  one  foot  of  Buddha*s 
on  Adam's  peak,  and  that  of  the  other  to  the  north  of  the  tower  of 
the  royal  residence,  the  impressions  being  sixty  miles  apart.  Over 
the  impression  to  the  north  of  the  town,  a  tower,  or  tope,  or  chaitya, 
or  temple,  had  been  built,  the  height  of  which  was  472  English  feet 
[higher  than  St.  Paul's],  which  was  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  with  everything  the  most  precious*. 

The  legend  respecting  the  impression  of  Buddha*s  foot  says  it 
was  at  the  request  of  Raja  Samba  Deva,  who,  addressing  Buddha, 
said,  "  Many  Buddhas  have  left  their  relics  here;  deign  to  add  a  jewel, 

*  1 11  g  C^>  Sinhala;  that  of  lions. 

*  This  is  the  great  temple  built  157  b.c,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  wbieh 
several  hundred  thousand  Buddhist  priests  assisted  from  all  parts  of  India.  Maha* 
wan$o,  chap.  29,  page  171. 
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and  leave  the  impression  of  thy  foot^  which  shall  be  a  blessing  to  the 
island*." 

There  was  attached  'to  this  prodigions  tower,  or  temple,  a 
prodigious  monastery,  called  the  *'  Mountain  of  Secority,"  which 
was  built  by  Walakarabhaya,  or  Deveny  Paetissa,  in  the  456th 
year  after  Buddha,  or  87  years  B.C.,  in  which  were  5000  eccle« 
siastics.  There  was  also  a  hall  of  Buddha,  adorned  with  chat* 
ings  of  gold  and  silver.  Amongst  other  precious  things  there  was 
an  image  of  Buddha  of  blue  Jasper,  twenty-three  feet  six  inches 
English  high ;  the  whole  body  was  set  with  precious  stones,  and 
sparkled  with  inexpressible  splendour  and  majesty.  The  right 
hand  held  a  pearl  of  inestimable  price.  Fa  hian  then  records  the 
touching  anecdote  regarding  "  Home,  sweet  home,'*  which  I  noticed 
at  the  commencement  of  this  paper.  This  circumstance  occurred 
when  he  was  worshipping  in  this  chaitya  or  temple. 

Fa  hian  mentions  the  introduction  from  Magadha  into  Ceylon 
for  the  first  time  of  a  branch  of  Sakya*s  tree,  under  which  be  had 
attained  supreme  wisdom  ;  and  which,  from  its  letting  down  roots 
from  the  branches,  must  have  been  the  Fieui  Imdiem,  Brntgahmii,  or 
niiida,  and  not  the  Ficus  religiosa  as  M.  Landresse  supposes,  which 
does  not  let  down  roots,  nor  the  BoHkinm  Mcanitnt  as  If.  BJaproth 
supposes.     [Fa  hian,  p.  215.] 

In  the  city  there  was  an  edifice  ornamented  with  everything 
precious  fur  the  sacred  relic,  the  tooth  of  Buddha,  which  had  been 
bought  or  obtained  from  the  king  of  Kalinga  [Orissa,]  a.d.  275,  by 
King  Mabasana  or  Mahasen  of  Ceylon,  who  died  however  before 
its  arrival  in  Ceylon.  This  celebrated  relic,  after  falling  into  the 
power  of  the  Malabars  and  the  Portuguese,  is  now  safely  lodged 
under  the  lock  and  key  of  the  English  ! ! 

Fa  hian  states  the  king  of  Ceylon  was  pure  in  his  conduct,  and 
abstained  from  the  practice  of  Brahmanical  rites ;  and  the  inhabi* 
tants  were  firm  in  their  faith  and  veneration.  From  the  foundation  of 
the  kingdom  there  had  never  been  famine,  death,  calamities,  or 
troubles.  Fa  hian  is  not  quite  correct  with  respect  to  "  troubles," 
for  in  the  preceding  900  years  there  had  been  three  foreign  usur- 
pations, one  in  237  e.c,  another  in  205  B.C.,  and  the  third  fn%m 
103  B.C.  to  90  B.C.,  and  several  of  the  kings  had  been  put  to  death 
or  murdered.  Mahawanso,  Appendix  uti ;  but  Fa  hian  may  mean 
religious  and  not  political  troubles.  When  he  was  in  Ceylon  a.d. 
412-413  Muha  Nama  reigned. 

The*  city  was  inhabited  by  numerous  magistrates,  nobles,  and 

»  Page  841. 
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merchants,  engaged  in  foreign  commerce.  The  houses  were  hand- 
some and  the  edifices  well  ornamented.  The  streets  and  roads  were 
hroad  and  straight ;  and  at  all  the  crossings  were  built  lecture-rooms, 
or  rather  halls  to  preach  in.  The  8th,  14th  and  15th  of  the  moon, 
were  dedicated  to  high  service  or  preachings,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
the/our  castes  assembled  to  hear  the  law.  In  fact,  the  French  text  may 
be  translated,  a  crowd  of  the  population  of  the  four  castes  assembled 
to  hear  the  law.  Fa  hiau  subsequently  describes  the  four  castes  being 
present  at  the  funeral  pile  of  an  Arhan,  and  making  the  offerings, 
[p.  351.]  We  have  here  another  proof  of  the  truth  of  Fa  hian;  the 
8th,  14th  and  15th,  do  not  accord  with  modern  Buddhist  usages; 
nevertheless,  they  were  commanded  to  be  observed  more  than  700 
years  before  Fa  hian's  time,  in  the  edicts  of  As-o-ko,  on'  the  pillars 
of  Delhi,  Allahabad,  Mattra,  and  Radhia !  !  [/.  A,  S.  B.  vol.  vi., 
p.  594.]  The  four  castes,  of  course,  included  the  B  rah  mans,  and 
we  have  in  this  simple  expression  an  additional  ground  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  distinction  of  castes  was  civil  and  not  religious.  Under 
an  eminently  Buddhist  government  and  an  eminently  Buddhist 
people,  and  where  M.  Landresse  says  Brahman  ism  had  not  yet  exer- 
cised any  injurious  influence,  we  find  the  four  castes  going  to  church, 
as  it  were,  periodically  three  times  a  month,  which  they  scarcely  would 
have  done  had  they  been  sectaries  and  heretics.  From  the  reports 
of  the  people  Fa  hian  understood  that  there  were  50,000  or  60,000 
ecclesiastics  in  Ceylon.  In  the  city  the  king  fed  5000  or  6000  in 
common.  They  lived  by  begging,  and  took  no  more  food  than  their 
cup  or  begging-pot  would  hold\ 

I  come  now  to  a  very  important  passage  in  Fa  hian,  affecting,  as 
it  does,  the  modern  common  belief  in  the  era  of  Buddha  [Sakya]. 
He  says,  "  The  tooth  of  Buddha  is  universally  exposed  to  the 
public  in  the  middle  of  the  third  moon.  Ten  days  beforehand, 
the  king  having  selected  with  care  a  large  elephant,  places  on  it  a 
preacher  habited  in  royal  apparel,  who  goes  round,  and  by  beat  of 
drum  proclaims  in  detail  all  the  events  in  the  life  of  Sakya  Buddha, 
including  his  sufferings  [which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat]  j" 
and  concludes  with  saying,  "  All  living  beings  being  thus  saved  [or 
having  secured  salvation],  he  [Buddha]  entered  into  extinction 
[died],  and  since  his  death  there  have  passed  1497  years!  When 
the  lights  of  the  age  ceased  to  burn,  all  mankind  were  oppressed 
with  grief."  The  Cingalese  sacred  books,  the  Mahawanso,  and  the 
Buddhists  of  Ceylon  of  the  present  time,  state  that  Buddha  died  543 
years  B.C.  -,  and  yet  the  Buddhists  in  Fa  hian*s  time,  and  in  his  hear- 

*  Buddhist  priests  arc  bound  to  obtain  their  daily  food  by  begging. 
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log,  anntially  and  formally  proclaimed,  by  beat  of  drom»  that  Boddha 
died  542  years  before  this  date,  or  in  1085  B.C.  The  discrepancy 
cannot  readily  be  reconciled ;  but  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Burmans,  Siamese,  and  some  other  Buddhist  na» 
tions,  in  their  practice  adopt  an  era  closely  approximating  to  that 
mentioned  by  Fa  hian.  The  Mahawamo  of  Ceylon,  however,  is 
decidedly  opposed  to  it  But  I  have  previously  shown  that  Professor 
Wilson,  in  the  Oriental  Magazine  for  1825,  quotes  eleven  authorities, 
every  one  of  which  makes  the  era  of  Buddha  more  than  1000  years 
B.C.:  the  earliest  makes  it  1336  B.C.,  and  the  latest  of  the  eleven 
1027  B.C.:  four  other  dates,  quoted  chiefly  for  Buddha's  death,  are 
959,  991,  960,  and  835,  all  b.c.  The  simplest  solution  of  the  dis- 
crepancy exists  in  the  belief  that  the  dates  have  reference  to  the  eras 
of  distinct  Buddhas.  \ 

Fa  hian  continues  his  description  of  the  celebration  of  the  festival 
of  the  tooth-relic,  stating  that  it  was  carried  in  procession  to  the 
Monastery  of  Security,  and  that  every  possible  honour  was  done  to 
it  in  every  possible  way  [he  gives  the  details] ;  that  the  ceremoniea 
lasted  ninety  days,  and  it  was  then  brought  back  again  to  the  city. 

A  mile  and  a  quarter  to  the  west  of  the  Monastery  of  Security 
there  was  a  mountain  with  a  chapel  on  it,  and  nearly  2000  ec- 
clesiastics lived  about  it;  amongst  the  number,  a  Buddhist  priest^ 
of  great  virtue,  who  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the 
people.  He  had  lived  for  forty  years  in  a  stone  house  [excavation 
in  the  rock,  no  doubt]';  and  he  had  contrived  to  domesticate  rats 
and  snakes  in  his  abode,  so  that  they  did  not  injure  each  other.  We 
have  here  a  prototype  for  the  modem  Hindu  ascetics,  who  excite 
the  awe  and  veneration  of  the  vulgar  by  precisely  similar  means. 

Hiuan  thsang,  when  he  visited  Ceylon,  found  Buddhism  still  in 
a  flourishing  state,  and  he  confirms  most  of  Fa  hian*s  accounts. 

Fa  hian  mentions  the  king's  having  endowed  a  chapel,  and  record- 
ing his  grant  of  lands  and  houses  upon  iron,  concluding  with  the 
usual  phraseology  and  terms  met  with  on  the  copper  plates  dug  up 
in  Gujarat,  Malwa,  and  elsewhere. 

Fa  hian,  after  spending  a  couple  of  years  in  Ceylon,  and  having 
obtained  several  books  in  the  Fan^  language,  which  were  not  to  be 

1  Evidently  Pall ;  for,  from  the  origin  of  Buddhiflm,  eren  to  the  present  day, 
the  sacred  Buddhist  works  in  Ceylon  are  in  that  language,  with  the  exception  of 
the  occasional  use  of  Singalese ;  and  the  'Brakman  oonrert  Buddhogoeo^  shortly 
after  Fa  hian^s  visit  to  Ceylon,  translated  a  part  of  the  Buddhist  seriptures  then  in 
Singalese,  into  Fait,  Had  Sanskrit  been  commonly  in  me,  the  translation  by  a 
Brahman  would  surely  have  been  into  that  language,  and  not  into  PaH, 
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met  with  in  China;  embarked  them  and  his  images,  and  all  his  pro- 
perty, in  a  merchant- vessel,  which  was  capable  of  accommodating 
200  men.  Behind  this  was  attached  a  little  vessel  [a  long-boat^ 
probably],  in  case  of  dangers.  The  wind  being  fair,  they  sailed  to 
the  east  for  two  days,  but  were  overtaken  by  a  tempest.  The  vessel 
leaked,  and  some  in  their  fear  got  on  board  the  small  vessel,  and  the 
cable  was  cut,  and  she  was  detached.  Fa  hian  and  others  laboured 
to  keep  down  the  leak ;  heavy  matters  were  thrown  overboard ;  and 
Fa  hian  was  in  great  trepidation  for  his  books  and  his  images.  He 
prayed  heartily  that  the  ecclesiastics  might  get  safely  back  to  Chiaa> 
trusting  that  the  gods  would  protect  those  who  had  made  so  long  a 
journey,  with  the  pious  object  of  obtaining  the  law !  The  tempest 
lasted  thirteen  days  and  thirteen  nights,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
they  found  themselves  at  an  island,  where  having  stopped  the  leak^ 
they  put  to  sea  again.  The  sea  abounded  with  pirates ;  and  it  was 
vast,  and  without  shores;  and  they  directed  their  course  only  by  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars)  and  when  the  weather  was  cloudy,  t^  was 
necessary  to  follow  the  wind  without  any  guide.  The  merchants,  in  con* 
sequence,  were  in  consternation  with  respect  to  the  course;  but  whea 
the  weather  cleared  up  they  made  easting  again. 

We  find  from  this  remarkable  notice,  that  the  mariners*  compass 
was  '  unknown  to  the  Chinese,  or  Indians,  in  the  fifth  century^ 
although,  according  to  Palladius  [TOY  HAAAAAIOY  ntpX  t&p  rtft  *lMai 
€$v&vj  Koi  tS>v  Bpceyfidvdnv],  the  loadstone  {jiayprjTii]  was  Well  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  [Tairpm^vrf]. 

The  terrors  and  troubles  of  the  voyage  are  very  graphically  told 
by  Fa  hian.  At  the  end  of  ninety  days  they  arrived  at  a  kingdom 
called  Ye  pho  te  [Yevadwipa,  or  [Java],  (where  the  heretics  and  tks 
Brahmans  were  in  great  numbers,  but  where  the  law  of  Buddha  was  not 
practised.  M.  Landresse,  nevertheless,  quotes  authorities  noticing 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Java  between  24  and  b7  a.d.^ 
Here,  again,  we  find  the  Brahmans  distinct  as  a  class,  and  separated 
from  the  heretics !    The  terms  are,  '*  the  heretics  and  the  Brahmans." 

Fa  hian  is  the  first  author  who  mentions  Java  in  the  Chinese 
annals;  but,  a.d.  436,  an  embassy  was  sent  from  Java  to  the  Em- 
peror of  China.  It  is  not  singular  that  at  this  early  period  BnJi- 
mans  should  have  made  their  way  so  far  to  the  eastward,  when  it  is 
considered  that  at  this  time  of  their  history  they  were  actively 
engaged  in  trade  and  commerce,  there  being  many  on  board  the  ship 
in  which  Fa  hian  was  a  passenger,  who  were  taking  goods  to  China 
for  sale. 

*  Page  869. 
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Fa  hian  remained  in  Java  five  months,  aUd,  embaikfng  with  mer- 
chants in  another  vessel  also  of  200  sonls,  with  fifty  days*  provirfotia^ 
sailed  to  the  N.E.,  toward  Canton.  At  the  end  of  thirty  days  they 
were  overtaken  by  a  frightful  storm.  Fa  hian,  with  all  Hht  Chinese 
ecclesiastics  [on  board],  prayed  with  all  his  sonl  to  Konan  che*  fbr 
sncconr.  On  the  return  of  fine  weather,  the  Brahmtm  counselted 
amongst  themselves,  saying,  '*The  presence  of  this  Buddhist  priest, 
this  mendicant,  on  board  our  ve$iet,  hto  brought  upon  us  all  these 
evils;  let  us  put  him  on  shore  on  the  first  bland.  We  mtlst  no^ 
for  a  single  man,  expose  ourselves  to  such  dangers.'*  But  his  pft>* 
tector  on  board  said,  *'  if  they  dared  do  so,  he  would  denounce  them 
to  the  Emperor  of  China.**  The  merehmUs,  in  a  itati  of  doubt,  did 
not  venture,  in  consequence,  to  put  him  on  shore,  the  jA'dbuDU, 
therefore,  were  here  the  merchants.  It  might,  indeed,  otherwise  have 
been  well  asked,  without  the  assertion  that  the)r  Hrere  traders,  Hrhai 
object  could  have  carried  Brahmans  to  ChiM  in  a  veMlof  IJM^oMf 
And  even  had  Fa  hian  not  answered  it,  by  positively  deftlgnililig 
them  as  merchants,  the  plain  inference  would  have  been,  that  it  Wdi 
not  as  religious  characters  they  were  making  the  Vojrage  in  a  ship  of 
their  own*. 

At  last,  A.D.  414,  Fa  hian  touched  the  land  of  his  fkthers  U 
Thsing  tcheou;  and  the  governor  of  Tkchang  Koung,  who  wai  A 
Buddhist*,  learning  there  were  Buddhist  prliBt$\  images,  and  fttered 
books  on  board,  descended  the  river  in  a  boat  to  the  sea,  and,  having 
received  them,  he  returned  to  the  city.  The  merchants— of  course 
including  the  Brahmans — departed  for  Yang  tcheou  [Nankin]. 
Those  of  Thsing  tcheou  invited  Fa  hian  to  pass  a  winter  and  a 
summer  with  them;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  ardently  desiring  to 
get  to  his  native  place,  he  quitted  them,  but  stopped  in  Nan  king  to 
publish  his  sacred  books. 

It  is  hence  seen  that  some  of  the  merchants  on  board  with  Fa 
hian  must  have  been  Chinese  Buddhists,  as  they  invited  him  to  live 
with  them  apparently  at  their  own  homes.  The  Brahmans,  it  may 
be  supposed,  went  to  the  grand  emporium  of  commerce.  Nankin,  to 
dispose  of  their  goods. 

Fa  hian  winds  up  his  narrative  with  a  few  simple  and  touching 
phrases.     He  says  he  spent  six  years  before  he  reached  Magadha 

)  ATEloketeswmra)  ono  of  the  ancietit  BaddhasL 

•  Page  ZGU 

*  Buddhittn,  therefore,  had  penetntad  al  this  peflod  to  tha  SQUtii  of  Cklas». 

«  Fa  hian,  therefore,  had  compasioiisi  althoi^h  ho  JVtaks  of  tho  ^^"^^ilias 
coDsptrbg  to  get  rid  of  him  only. 

t2 
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[Bahar]  from  China.  He  spent  six  years  there,  and  three  years 
more  elapsed  before  he  reached  China  again.  In  that  time  he  tra- 
versed at  least  thirty  kingdoms.  He  speaks  in  the  strongest  terms 
of  the  propriety  of  conduct, — the  gravity  of  demeanour,  and  the 
piety  of  the  Buddhist  ecclesiastics  of  India.  He  says,  *'  /  cast  noi 
back  my  eyes  upon  the  past;  I  have  been  exposed  to  perils,  and  have  es- 
caped from  them;  I  have  traversed  the  sea,  and  have  not  succumbed  under 
the  severest  fatigues ;  and  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  receive  these  great 
and  noble  favours ;  and  my  heart  is  moved  with  emotions  of  gratitude  thai 
I  have  been  permitted  to  achieve  the  great  objects  I  had  in  view,** 

I  cannot  part  with  Fa  hian  without  noticing  some  broad  facts 
which  he  has  established.  The  country  between  China  and  Ceylon 
was  divided  into  numerous  small  kingdoms.  Buddhism  prevailed 
throughout,  with  a  sprinkling  of  heresy.  The  art  of  making  coloured 
glass  was  known,  and  gunpowder  and  the  mariners*  compass  were 
unknown;  and  an  extensive  commerce  by  sea  existed  between  India 
and  China.  Sculpture  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection  [of 
which  proofs  exist  in  the  Buddhist  caves],  as  well  as  the  art  of 
working  in  gold  and  silver,  of  which  we  have  also  proofs  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  topes  which  have  been  opened.  Animal  life  was  held 
sacred;  and  in  some  kingdoms  criminals  were  not  punished  with 
death,  but  by  banishment  or  fine. 

From  the  notes  of  Messrs.  Remusat,  Klaproth,  Landresse,  and 
Burhouf,  I  have  repeatedly  quoted  from  the  travels  of  Soung  young 
in  the  sixth  century,  and  those  of  Hiuan  thsang  in  the  seventh 
century.  Unfortunately,  complete  translations  of  the  works  of  these 
travellers  have  not  yet  been  made  -,  but  M.  Landresse  attaches  to 
Fa  hian's  travels  a  table  of  contents  of  the  chapters  of  Hiuan 
thsang's  work,  which,  as  it  gives  glimpses  of  the  state  of  India  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century,  200  years  after  Fa  hian's  visit, 
I  deem  it  right  to  quote  from  the  analysis.  Hiuan  thsang  not  only 
visited  all  the  countries  noticed  by  Fa  hian  as  far  as  Ceylon,  bift 
extended  his  travels  into  almost  every  part  of  Hindustan,  including 
Malabar,  Gujarat,  Katywar,  Cutch,  and  Scinde.  His  narrative  has 
the  drawback  of  being  inflated  and  prolix.  He  is  puerilely  super- 
stitious, and  teems  with  absurd  legends,  and  is  altogether  destitute  of 
that  simplicity  and  good  faith  which  characterize  Fa  hian. 

Hiuan  thsang  entered  A£fghanistan  by  Bamian,  and  passed  to 
Cabul,  traversed  the  kingdom  of  Gandhara,  and,  having  crossed 
the  Indus  into  the  Panjab,  he  makes  the  frst  mention  of  a  temple 
to  the  wife  of  Iswara.  Whether  Davai  or  Parvati  is  here  meant  is 
questionable.    The  Chinese  speak  of  a  Maha  Iswara  [Siva?],  as  con- 
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tradistinguished  from  Iswara^  the  female  mentioned,  therefore,  it 
probably  not  Davai.  Indeed,  in  none  of  the  Chinese  travellers  it 
there  clear  testimony  of  the  worship  of  Siva  or  Vishnu  at  all.  The 
locality  appears  not  far  from  that  assigned  to  Hindus  and  Brahmans 
by  Alexander's  historians  and  Fa  hian  3  and  Professor  Wilson  con- 
siders a  small  district  of  the  Panjab  the  nursery  of  the  Brahmans^ 
if  not  their  birth-place  and  cradle. 

Hiuan  thsang  makes  an  excursion  into  Udyana,  and  mentions 
the  chains  of  mountains,  the  difficulties  of  the  journey,  the  passing 
rivers  by  flying  bridges,  &c.  A  print  of  Buddha*s  foot  attracts  his 
attention  -,  numerous  localities  sacred  to  Buddha  are  pointed  out, 
monasteries  named,  and  legends  detailed.  He  returns  to  Grandhara, 
and  crosses  the  Indus  where  it  was  one  mile  and  a  quarter  broad ; 
travels  280  miles  to  the  S.E.,  across  the  mountains,  which  would 
take  him  through  Multan,  towards  Bikaner.  The  country  touched 
the  Indus  on  the  west,  and  was  dependent  on  Kashmir.  Many 
stouplis,  or  topes,  are  pointed  out,  all  said  to  have  been  built  by 
As-o-ko.  He  returns  to  Ten  tcha  chilo,  and  repasses  the  Indus,  and 
found  that  in  Ou  la  chi,  a  dependency  of  Kashmir,  the  people  did  not 
follow  the  law  of  Buddha.  He  then  visits  Kashmir,  330  miles  to  the 
S.E.  from  Ou  la  chi ;  and  says  the  kingdom  was  founded  fifty  yean 
after  the  death  of  Buddha,  by  his  disciple  Ananda'.  At  the  capital 
there  were  four  topes,  all  built  by  As-o-ko,  who  was  king  of  Ma- 
gadha  100  years  after  Buddha.  Kia  hi  sse  kea  was  king  of  6an- 
dhara  400  years  after  -,  and  Sse  ma  tsia  lo  was  king  of  Tou  ho  lo  600 
years  after  Buddha.  These  names  may  possibly  be  identified  on  the 
coins  brought  to  light  in  Affghanistan  and  the  Panjab.  From 
Kashmir  he  passes,  after  180  miles  to  the  S.W.,  into  the  Panjab,  a 
dependency  of  Kashmir;  and,  at  130  miles  further  to  the  S.E.,  into 
Ko  lo  tche  pou  lo,  a  dependency  of  Kashmir.  He  has  here  the 
remarkable  expressions,  that  the  whole  of  the  countries  from  Lan  pho 
to  Ko  lo  tcbe  pou  lo  are  wUd,  the  inhabitants  brutal,  and  the  lan- 
guages barbarous.  No  mention  is  made  of  Brahmanism,  or  heretics, 
or  temples,  in  the  Panjab ;  part  would  appear,  therefore,  to  have 
been  still  Buddhist,  from  the  topes  yet  existing,  and  part  inhabited 
by  the  above-mentioned  barbarians.  Whether  he  applies  his  severe 
observations  to  the  Bhatt^,  and  to  Bikaner,  and  Jesalmer,  the 
probable  nidus  of  the  Rajputs,  is  a  question.  Hence,  23 1  miles  to 
the  S.E.,  is  Thse  kia,  which  was  to  the  east  of  the  Indus;  and  the 
capital  was  Tche  ko  lo,  where  formerly  reigned  Ma  yi  lo  kea  lo. 

*  AiuuidA*8  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Raja  TaiangiJii  which  was  compiM 
seyenl  centories  qfter  Hiuan  thmig*s  Tint  to  Kaahmir. 
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Topes  of  As-o-ko*  were  there.  About  170  miles  to  the  east  was 
Tcbi  ha  pou  ii,  apparently  somewhere  up  the  Sutledge^  and  near  th^ 
Himalayas,  built  by  the  Chinese.  Peaches  and  pears  yrtrt  first  intra* 
duced  here  by  the  Chinese. 

After  very  long  wanderings,  and  getting  to  the  snowy  niountaina 
apparently  up  the  Sutledge,  and  naming  countries  which  he  may 
not  have  visited,  he  turns  south  apparently  from  Surmoiiry  and 
passing  great  mountains  and  a  great  river  [Jumna?],  he  reaches 
Mutra;  there  were  still  three  topes  built  by  As-o-ko.  170  miles 
N.E.  of  Mutra  is  Sa  tha  ne  che,  called  the  **  Land  of  Happiness*** 
the  capital  of  which  had  a  circuit  of  nearly  seventy  miles ! !  Hiuan 
thsang  must  mean  Delhi.  One  of  As-o-ko*s  topes  was  here*  and 
thirty  miles  south  a  great  monastery.  130  miles  to  the  N.£.*  was 
Sou  lou  kin  na,  with  the  Ganges  on  the  east,  and  the  Jumna  running 
through  the  country.  The  capital  was  on  the  Jumna,  and  here  was 
a  tope  of  As-o-ko's.  Passing  the  river,  to  the  east,  is  the  kingdom 
of  Mo  ti  pou  lo,  the  king  of  which  was  a  Sudra.  There  were  several 
topes  and  monasteries  at  the  capital.  N.W.  of  this  country,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Ganges,  is  the  town  of  Mo  iu  lo  [which  produces 
rock-crystal].  At  that  place  there  is  a  Brahmimicul  temple,  with  a 
reservoir  on  the  Ganges,  which  the  Hindus  call  the  "  Door  of  the 
Ganges,'*  no  doubt  meaning  Hurdwar.  1 00  miles  to  the  norths  in 
the  mountains,  about  the  sources  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges  appa* 
rently,  is  a  kingdom  governed  by  a  female,  and  it  is  called  the  JTui^dSpM 
of  the  Women  of  (he  East^,  He  returns  to  Central  India,  and,  pass* 
ing  the  Ganges  in  the  kingdom  of  Pi  lo  san  nou,  finds  the  ruins  of 
a  tope  built  by  As-o-ko.  Seventy  miles  to  the  S.K.  he  comes  to  the 
grand  tope  built  over  Buddha's  ladder,  described  by  Fa  hlaQ. 
Seventy  miles  to  the  N.W.  he  reaches  Kanouj,  the  king  of  which 
was  a  VaisyOj  or  of  the  Merchant  tribe.  There  was  a  tope  built  hy 
As-o-ko  here.  About  thirty-three  miles  distant  was  the  town  of 
Na  po  thi  po  kiu  lo,  on  the  Ganges,  where  was  a  Brakmanical  temple\ 
It  is  seen  from  this  distinction  that  there  were  not  any  Brahmanical 
temples  in  Kanouj  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century !     From 

^  Called  Dhsnini48okOy  in  Pali. 

s  Once  for  all,  it  is  neoesury  to  state  that  many  of  Hiuaa  thsang's  bsarkus  and 
ilistancee  are  imposaible;  whether  from  ignorance,  k>o«ene8s  of  expresaion^  or  williil 
misrepresentation,  is  uncertain ;  apparently,  however,  from  the  second  canse^  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  having  visited  most  of  the  countries  he  describes. 

^  This  probably  refers  to  the  Polyandry  of  these  regions,  which  exists  to  tiiis 
day. 

*  The  mention  of  individual  Brahmanical  temples  seems  to  indicate  their  Mon- 
exiitence  in  localities,  cities,  or  cantons,  where  meation  oC  them  is  omitted. 
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Kanouj,  passinf^  the  Ganges,  in  200  miles  he  came  to  Oiide\  Various 
topes  and  monasteries  are  mentioned  at  the  capital,  bat  no  mention 
of  Brahmans.  After  visiting  two  kingdoms  or  principalities  in  which 
he  mistakes  some  other  river  for  the  Ganges,  probably  the  Gogra,  at 
230  miles  to  S.E.  from  A  ye  mon  kiei,  where  was  a  t(^,  he  reaches 
the  junction  of  Gauges  and  Jumna  at  Allahabad.  The  capital  was  at 
the  junction,  and  a  tope  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  mention  of  this  now  holy  place  of  pilgrimage  of  the  Hindos 
having  even  a  solitary  Brahmanical  temple  in  Hinan  thsang's  time! ! 

Hence  passing  a  great  forest,  and  travelling  170  miks  to  the 
S.W.,  he  came  to  Kansambi.  Here  there  were  many  topes  or 
stupes,  a  statue  of  Buddha,  the  grotto  of  the  venomous  dragon 
[coluber  nag],  &c.  &c.  Hence  to  the  N.E.  was  Sravasti,  where  was 
the  great  monastery  of  Jeto*,  so  long  the  residence  of  Buddha 
himself.   The  birth-place  of  Sakya*s  predecessor,  Kassapo,  it  noticed. 

Hiuan  thsang  subsequently  comes  to  Knsinagai^,  [m  Pali,  Knai* 
nara]  and  then  to  Benares,  which  he  fonnd  a  great  city  on  the 
Ganges.  He  notices  the  several  topes,  Bnddha*s  deer-park,  and  Ae 
great  monastery,  and  nnmerons  other  Buddhist  remains,  and  very 
candidly  speaks  of  the  hereiicai  tett^pUs  and  heretics ;  bnt  does  not 
make  any  mention  of  Brahmans. 

Following  the  Ganges  for  100  miles,  he  cornea  to  Tcfaen  tcbeu,  and 
seventy  miles  to  the  east  a  monastery,  and  then  visits  VaisaU,  where 
were  numerous  topes,  monasteries,  &c.*  To  the  N.E.  ofVaisali 
were  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city  of  a  Buddhist  universal  monarch 
[Cbakravarti]  called  Mahadeva,  so  that  these  names  were  not  neces* 
sarily  Hindu.*  He  then  visits  Nepal,  and  returns  to  Magadha.  The 
ruined  city  of  Patiliputto*  stood  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
but  the  Patna  of  Hiuan  thsang's  time  is  not  on  the  exact  site  of  the 
modem  Patna.  He  describes  numerous  topes,  monasteries,  and 
other  Buddhist  remains;  and  makes  an  excursion  to  Buddha  Gaya, 
the  birth-place  of  Kassapo,  Sakya*s  predecessor.  He  Is  fiill  of 
details;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  a  Brakmanictil iempie,  or  the  cele- 
brated Hindu  Tirtha,  which  exists  at  present;  and  Pa  hian  was  equally 
silent  respecting  it. 

^  From  the  distance  ho  must  mean  the  neighbourhood  of  FjiaiuA  and  not 
Lacknow. 

*  Jeta,  in  Sanskrit. 

3  There  m  some  confusion  here;  fior  Weaali  [Saaskriti  Vaissli]  is  Ibe  PaliBsiae 
of  the  modern  Allahabad,  which  ho  had  already  Tiaited. 

*  The  Samkrii  terms  Chakratarti  and  Mahadera,  in  Fmlk  aia  lespeetiTeljr 
Chakkawatti  and  3IahadewOw 

*  In  Sanskrit,  PatliliputrtU 
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V .  He  subsequently  mentions  a  very  curious  fact.  He  visits  u^toum 
on  the  Ganges,  amidst  mountains  and  forests,  called  Yi  Ian  nou  po  fa  to, 
close  to  which  was  the  mount  called  Yi  Ian  nou,  which  vomited  forth 
80  much  smoke  as  to  obscure  the  sun  and  the  moon.  We  have  evidently 
here  an  account  of  a  volcano  now  extinct ;  and,  as  his  next  visit  is 
to  Bhagalipnr,  it  must  have  been  between  Patna  and  the  latter  place; 
the  hot  springs  and  basaltic  rocks  at  Monghyr  would  seem  to  point 
it  out  as  the  most  probable  locality,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  worthy 
of  examination. 

He  continues  to  descend  the  Ganges,  mentioning  the  topes  and 
monasteries.  At  length  he  says,  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges,  at  the 
limits  of  Eastern  India,  is  the  country  of  Kia  ma  leou  pho  [Assam?], 
with  a  circuit  of  3300  miles;  the  people  of  the  country  not  being 
converted,  nor  had  they  built  monasteries.  The  king  was  a  Brahman, 
his  surname  being  Pho  se  ko  lo  fa  ma,  and  his  name  Keou  ma  lo 
[young  man]. 

Further  east,  amongst  the  mountains,  there  was  not  another 
kingdom ;  but  Kia  ma  leou  pho  touched  the  barbarians  of  the  S.W* 
In  a  couple  of  months,  by  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  roads,  it 
was  possible  to  reach  the  southern  frontier  of  Chou^ 

It  is  found,  from  this  statement,  that  Buddhism  had  not  pene* 
trated  into  Assam  [or  probably  Ava]  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century. 

Hiuan  Thsang  now  mentions  the  names  of  six  kingdoms  which 
he  did  not  visit;  and  we  at  last  come  again  upon  recognisable 
ground  at  Tam-a-litti*,  (the  modern  Tamlouk,)  at  the  month  of  the 
Ganges.  He  mentions  its  great  commerce,  and  the  tope  noticed  by 
Fa  hian.  Instead  of  embarking,  as  Fa  hian  did,  he  travels  by  land 
to  the  S.W.,  into  Orissa,  (Kalinga,)  noticing  in  his  way  various 
topes  and  monasteries,  and,  amongst  others,  the  monastery  of  Phou 
se  pho  ti  li,  on  a  mountain ;  possibly  meaning  the  Buddhist  excava* 
tions  described  by  Lieut.  Kittoe  at  Khandgeri*.  Not  far  from  this, 
on  the  sea-shore,  was  a  town  much  frequented  by  those  engaged  in 
commerce.  Before  he  reaches  Kalinga,  however,  he  passes  through 
a  small  state,  called  Koung  iu  tho,  of  ten  villages,  where  a  peeuiiar 
language  was  spoken,  and  Buddhism  was  not  practised.  He  then  enters 
a  desert  tract,  and  passes  through  a  thick  forest,  and  reaches 
Kalinga.  Here  there  were  few  of  the  orthodox,  and  many  heretics. 
Nevertheless,  no  mention  whatever  is  made,  in  his  passage  through 

I  Bhotan?  •  In  Sanskrit,  Tamnliptl 

'  Journal  qf  the  Asiatio  Socuty  qf  Bengal,  vol.  vi,  page  lOTS,  and  r6L  lU, 
page  683.    Vide  Inscriptions  in  Appendix.  ^ 
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Orissa,  of  the  temple  of  Jagannatha,  now  so  celebrated  and  venerated ; 
It  therefore  could  not  have  existed  in  the  fifth  century.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Stirling  proves,  from  the  annals  of  Orissa^  lAriatic  ReBearehe$, 
vol.  XV.  p.  315,]  that  the  temple  of  Jagannatha  was  not  completed 
until  A.D.  1198,  about  560  years  after  Hinan  thsang's  time.  The 
temple  to  Siva,  at  Bhobanaser  was  completed  a.d.  657,  eqtially  after 
Hiuan  thsang's  visit,  and  that  at  Kanarak,  a.d.  1241.  The  tope 
built  by  As-o-ko  was  close  to  the  city.  Hence  600  miles  to  the  N.W., 
amongst  the  mountains,  was  the  kingdom  of  Kiao  sa  lo,  the  king  of 
which  was  a  Kshatrya.  The  people  were  black  and  savage.  The 
Stupa,  or  tope,  built  by  As-o-ko,  was  to  the  South  of  the  town. 
Mention  is  made  of  a  Deva  Bodhisattwa  having  formerly  arrived 
from  Ceylon ;  and  an  excavated  mauntaim  i$  noticed,  300  miles  to  the 
south  was  Andra.  The  language  was  peculiar;  but  the  alphabet  was 
that  of  Central  India  [Magadhi].  The  habits  of  the  people  uncivil 
lized.  Several  topes  of  As-o-ko  and  others  mentioned.  330  miles 
to  the  south  is  Ta  na  ko  thse  kia.  The  people  black  and  savage. 
Three  monasteries  noticed.  330  miles  further  to  the  S.W.  is  Tcfae 
li  ve.  The  people  were  savage,  ferocious,  and  heretics ;  and  there 
were  temples  of  the  gods,  [gods  of  the  heretics  ?]  There  was  a  tope, 
or  Stupa,  of  As-o-ko,  and  a  monastery.  Hence  a  desert  forest 
extended  for  more  than  500  miles  to  the  south,  to  the  modem  Koo^ 
jevaram,  [Conjeveram,]  the  birth-place  of  a  great  Buddhist  saint* 
The  language  and  letters  differed  a  little  from  those  of  Magadha. 
At  this  period,  therefore,  it  is  seen  there  was  no  great  departure 
from  the  Magadhi  language  and  alphabet,  although  the  difference  is 
now  considerable.  Here  was  one  of  the  great  topes  built  by  As-o-ko, 
and  it  has  disappeared  to  give  place  to  the  celebrated  Hindu  pagoda  to 
Mahadeva  as  the  Linga,  proving  the  posteriority  of  Hinduism  in  these 
parts;  although,  until  this  absence  of  notice,  the  origin  of  the  pagoda 
was  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  supposititious  antiquity. 

One  thousand  miles  [3000  li]  to  the  south  took  him  to  Molo 
kiu  tho,  or  Tchi  mo  lo,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea ;  but  the  distance 
ought  to  have  taken  , him  far  into  the  ocean.  Hiuan  thsang's  dis- 
tances are  evidently,  in  many  instances,  on  dits  only.  It  is  probable 
he  got  to  Cape  Comorin,  as  he  says  the  kingdom  to  the  south  was 
bounded  by  the  sea,  and  people  here  embarked  for  the  south ;  and 
he  afterwards  proceeded  eastward  to  Ceylon.  Great  riches  came  to 
Tchi  mo  lo  by  sea.  The  people  were  black  and  savage  [ruder] 
There  were  stupas  built  by  As-o-ko  and  his  younger  brotfier,  Ta  ty. 
Arriving  at  Ceylon,  he  says,  *'  it  is  not  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  India.*'    He  tells  the  legend  of  the  King's  daughter  carried  off  by 
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a  lion,  as  related  in  the  Makawaiuo,  proving  the  antiquity  of  the 
legendj  derived  from  a  source  common  to  himself  and  the  Maha^ 
wanso,  unless,  indeed,  he  had  seen  the  latter — a  matter  not  at  all 
improbable.  He  says  the  island  was  converted  to  Buddhism  in  the 
first  century  after  the  death  of  Sakya,  by  Mahindo^  the  younger 
brother  of  As-o-ko.  He  adds  that  two  centuries  after  a  schism  took 
place,  the  doctrine  being  divided  into  two  classes.  He  mentions 
also  the  temple  of  the  tooth  of  Buddha.  These  statements  accord 
pretty  well  with  the  MakawaHso,  He  then  talks  of  islands  to  the 
east  and  the  west,  at  a  distance  of  thousands  of  miles,  proving  that 
he  had  met  with  travellers  as  gullible  as  himself.  Proceeding  north 
from  Ceylon,  for  600  or  700  miles,  through  a  thick  forest,  he  reaches 
Koung  Kian  na  pou  lo  [Kankara  i.  e.  Canara].  He  here  gives  an 
interesting  piece  of  information,  by  stating  that  to  the  north  of  the 
town  was  the  forest  of  *  Zo  lo  trees,  the  haves  of  which  served  t^  write 
upon  in  ail  the  hiMgdoms  of  India,  as  they  do  to  this  day  in  Canara  and 
Southern  India.  To  the  east  of  the  town  was  one  of  As-o-ko*f 
Stupas.  Proceeding  to  the  N.W.  for  800  or  900  miles,  and  passing 
through  thick  forests,  he  comes  to  the  Ma  ha  la  tho,  [Mahrattas,] 
whose  country  was  2000  miles  in  circuit,  and  whose  capital  was  on 
the  east  bank  of  a  great  river  [Wurdah?].  300  miles  to  the  west 
the  river  Nai  mo  tho  [Kistna?]  is  passed,  and  he  arrives  at  Pa  km 
ko  tchen  pho;  the  inhabitants  of  which  live  by  maritime  commerce. 
600  to  700  miles  to  the  N.W.  is  Ma  la  pho»,  or  the  central  kingdom 
of  Lo.     The  capital  is  to  the  S.E.  of  the  river  Mou  ho. 

In  the  five  Indias  the  two  principal  kingdoms  for  the  study  [of 
the  law  of  Buddhism]  are  Ma^  la  pho,  or  Lo,  to  the  S.W.,  and 
Magadha  to  the  N.E.  These  bearings  would  place  Ma  la  pho,  or 
Lo,  in  the  modem  province  of  Aurungabad  andBijapar'  [Poona],  in 
the  Dekhan ;  and  the  prodigious  cave-remains  of  Buddhism  in  ^ese 
provinces  seem  to  authorize  the  location.  When  Hiuan  thsang  was 
there,  the  history  of  the  country  stated  that  sixty  years  before  Ring 
Chi  lo  a  ti  to*  had  reigned.  About  seven  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
town  waa  a  Brahman  village.     The  paucity  of  Brahmans  U  mantfeated 

^  Mabindo  [in  Sanskrit  Mahendral  was  the  son  of  As-o-ko,  and  not  his  biother. 

s  BorassuB  flabelliformis.    The  leaves  of  the  Coco  nut  are  also  used. 

3  Malwa  may  be  meant,  and  Candeish  and  Deoghar  may  have  constituted 
part  of  it. 

*  Deoghar?  *  M.  Jacquet  says  it  is  MaH-a. 

^  M.  Jacquet  calls  him  Shiladitya.  By  copper  phite  grants  dug  up  in  Gujant, 
Siladitya  the  fourth  reigned  at  Balabhi,  a.d.  659,  which  is  not  far  from  the  time 
mentioned  by  Hiuan  thsang ;  but  he  is  speaking  of  Malwa  and  not  Gujarat. 
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iy  the  fact  of  Hiuan  thsoMg  thinking  it  of  intertMt  tfa  rteotd  tkt  $9i»i§nee 
of  a  Brahman  village! 

Proceeding  to  the  S.W.  is  the  place  of 'embarkation,  [possibly 
Callian  or  Bancoot  -,  the  former  particularly  beiDg  of  ancient  inte- 
rest,] and  at  800  miles  to  the  N.W.  is  A  tcba  li,  or  A  tho  li.  Bat 
Mala  pho  [Deoghar?]  appears  a  radiating  spot  for  Hinan  tbsang) 
and  he  returns  to  it  to  say  that  at  100  miles  to  the  N.W.  is  Khi  teha 
[Chandor,  or  Nassak)]  which  was  without  a  king,  as  it  was  a  de« 
pendency  of  Ma  la  pho.  About  300  miles  to  the  north  of  this  was 
Fa  la  pi^  [Candeish?]  or  the  northern  Lo,  being  the  norUieni  limit 
of  Southern  India,  the  king  of  which  was  a  Kshatrya,  of  the  race  of 
Chi  lo  a  ti  to,  of  Ma  la  pho  [Deoghar].  At  that  time  the  King  of 
Kanoiy,  named  Tou  lou  pho  pa  tho*,  and  the  King  Chi  lo  a  ti  Us 
stood  in  the  relation  of  father-in-law  and  son-in-law,  both  being 
Buddhists  J  and  yet  the  former  was  a  Kshatrya  and  the  latter  a 
Yaisya.  Thus  a£fording  further  evidence  that  these  distinctions  were 
merely  of  a  civil  or  secular  nature,  and  existed  ammigst  the  Bud- 
dhists as  amongst  the  Hindus 3  as  is  the  case  to  tbia  day  amongst 
the  Jains  [according  to  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton  and  Colonel  Miles], 
who  have  their  four  castes  of  Brahman,  Kshatrjra,  Taissra,  and 
Sudra,  without  the  slightest  religioua  distinction*.  In  the  Macken- 
sie  MSS.,  a  dispute  is  mentioned  between  a  Saiim  Brahman  and  a 
Jain  Brahman. 

Fa  la  pi  [Candeish]  abounded  with  foreign  merchandise,  and  there 
were  Stupas  of  As-o-ko.  From  Fa  la  pi,  at  about  230  miles  to  the 
N.W.,  was  A  nau  tho  pou  lo  [Anantpour*],  in  the  limits  of  Western 
India ;  there  was  not  any  king,  as  it  was  a  dependency  of  Mala  pho 
[Deoghar].  About  170  miles  to  the  wsst  from  Fa  la  pi ^  [Can* 
deish],  was  Sou  la  tho  [Surat],  the  capital  of  which  stood  on  the 
river  Mou  yi  [Tapti?]  Hiuan  thsang  remarks  that  this  country  was 
the  natural  road  towards  the  Western  Ocean,  and  Surat  was,  no 
doubt,  the  port  by  which  the  rich  merchandise  of  which  he  speaks 
was  introduced  into  Candeish  and  Malwa.     He  says  the  people  of 

I  M.  Jacquct  says  it  was  ^Ulabhi,  or  BaUian  in  Gujarat,  and  there  were  100 
monasteries  and  6000  Buddhist  ecclesiastics  at  it  in  Hiuan  thsang^s  time. 

*  Druya  Bhatt  the  second,  of  Wathen*8  Inscriptions.  Jaequet  says  jLD.  560^ 
instead  of  a.0.  328,  but  neither  of  theae  dates  correapond  with  HiuaB  thaang^  irisit 

'  Account  of  Cauara. 

*  How  Anantpour  can  be  placed  to  tho  X.W,  of  Vallabhi  I  do  not  ondeisiaDd; 
therefore,  cither  M.  Remusat  is  wrong  in  calling  Fa  hi  pi,  Vallabhi,  or  A  nan  tho 
pou  lo  is  not  Anantpour. 

»  From  this  it  is  phun  Fa  la  pi  oottld  sot  have  beea  VsUabU,  wUoh  stood  on 
die  WMAfm  than  of  Oiyarat* 
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Surat  loved  maritime  enterprises.     Near  the  'city  was  the  Mount 
Yeou  Chen  to  [Buddhist], 

Returning  to  Candeish  he  says,  600  miles  to  the  north,  is  Kiu 
tche  lo,  where  were  many  heretics  and  few  orthodox  Buddhists.  The 
capital  was  called  Pi  lo  ma  lo.  This  would  carry  him  to  Ajmer 
and  Jeysalmer,  the  very  locality  of  the  heretic  Rajputs  ;  the  nidus, 
probably,  of  the  petty  princes  who  about  this  time,  or  a  little  before 
or  a  little  after,  commenced  to  establish  their  sovereignties  in  various 
parts  of  India.  Prinsep*s  Useful  Tables  give  the  following  dates  for 
the  foundation  of  some  of  the  Rajput  houses : — Ranas  of  Mewar, 
A.D.  727.  The  Anhulwara  dynasty  of  Gujarat,  a.d.  696.  Rahtores, 
of  Kanouj,  a.d.  300.  But  one  of  these,  Basdeo  [Vasadeva],  must 
be  a  questionable  Rajput,  as  his  daughter  married  Bahram,  King 
of  Persia;  moreover,  they  are  said  to  be  of  Indo-Scythic  origin, 
by  Col.  Tod,  and  their  genealogy  was  furnished  to  him  by  a  Jain 
priest y  and  we  know  by  Fa  hian,  that  in  a.d.  400-8,  when  he  was  at 
Kanouj,  a  Buddhist  sovereign  reigned;  and  on  the  early  Kanouj 
coins  there  are  Buddhist  emblems.  By  the  tables,  the  first  Rajput 
prince  of  Kanouj  was^Nayana  Pala,  who  conquered  Ajipala  of  Kanouj, 
A.D.  4693  bu^  when  Hiuan  thsang  visited  Kanouj,  a.d.  638,  the 
King  was  a  Taisya,  or  of  the  merchant  tribe.*  The  Kachwaha 
Rajputs  of  Jaypur  founded  Narwar,  a.d.  294.  The  Raos  of 
Jesalmer  claim  descent  from  the  Yadus;  but  the  first  date  is  94  B.C., 
when  Raja  Gaja  invaded  Kashmir,  and  the  next  date  is  A.D.  15, 
when  Salbahan  conquered  the  Panjab.  These  claims  of  the  Jesalmer 
Rajputs  to  antiquity  are  not  contradicted  by  Fa  hian  and  Hiuan 
thsang,  who  indeed  locate  them  in  the  deserts  and  in  the  Panjab 
as  in  their  native  soil.  With  respect  to  the  Rajas  of  Malwa,  whose 
capitals  were  Ougein  and  Mandor,  we  know  that  the  former  city  was 
eminently  Buddhist,  as  late  as  the  third  century  of  our  era;  it  was 
the  residence  of  As-o-ko,  300  years  B.C.,  and  possessed  also  one  of 
the  great  Chaityas,  called  Dakkhinagiri,  the  MaAatran^o  stating  that  it 
supplied  40,000  Buddhist  priests,  under  Dhammarakkhito,  B.C.  157, 
to  be  present  at  the  foundation  of  the  great  Chaitya  in  Ceylon. 
The  ancient  coins  of  Ougein  also  have  Buddhist  emblems;  and  we 
see  from  the  inscriptions  of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  at  Bhilsa 
in  Bhopal,  that  very  numerous  communities  of  Buddhists  still  existed  in 
Ougein  to  make  gifts  to  the  Buddhist  Chaitya  at  Bhilsa;  no  reliance, 
therefore,  can  be  placed  on  the  Puranic  genealogy  of  the  early 
princes  of  Malwa;  who,  moreover,  if  not  Buddhists,  were  worshippers 
of  the  sun,  and  not  Brahmanists.  The  Chohan  Rajputs  of  Ajmer 
and  Delhi  claim  high  antiquity,  B.C.  700;  but  Tod  supposes  Uiem 
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to  be  of  Futhian  descent^  and  therefore  not  Hindot  originally. 
Bit  the  above  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  the  modem  origin  of 
tbe  diief  Rijpiit  dynasties  at  the  period  of  the  decline  of  Buddhism ; 
bat  the  sub^  will  be  enlarged  upon  in  the  sequel. 

The  next  chiqpter  says,  **  thence  about  900  miles  to  the  S.E.  is 
On  tdie  yan  na  [U^jij^eiii^  Ougein],  where  was  a  Stupa,  and  the 
place  for  the  fMI  built  by  As-o-ko.*'  It  will  be  recollected  that 
Aa-o-ko  was  regent  at  Ougein,  under  his  father,  and  it  was  cele- 
brated for  its  great  Buddhist  monastery. 

About  330  miles  N.E.  of  Ougein  is  Tchi  tchi  tho  [through 
Cutdiwara?],  the  King  of  which,  of  the  Braknum  tribe,  was  a  Jlrsi 
Mmmt  in  the  three  jewels,  Buddha,  the  law,  and  the  clergy. 
Thence,  300  miles  to  the  north,  is  Ma  yi  che  h,  lo  pou  lo,  where 
the  people  are  all  heretics,  not  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  Buddha. 
This  is  the  Rajput  locality  again.  Thence  returning  to  Kin 
tche  lo  [Ajmer],  and  passing  a  desert,  that  of  Jesalmer,  to  the 
north,  and  croaing  the  Indus,  he  reached  the  kingdom  of  Sinton 
[Sinde].  The  capital  was  called  Pi  tchen  pho  pou  lo.  The  king 
was  of  the  Sudra  tribe.  Here  is  no  mention  of  heretics;  the  king 
was,  therefore,  Sudra  end  Buddhist  As-o*ko  had  built  sumy 
Stupas  or  topes  in  the  kingdom.  Hence  300  miles  to  the  eati, 
passing  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Indus  [recrossing  it],  was  Meou  lo 
san  pou  lo,  where  were  many  worshippers  of  the  gods,  and  few 
Buddhists.  Thence  230  miles  to  the  N.E.  was  Po  fa  to.  There 
were  four  Stupas  or  topes  of  As-o-ko,  and  t¥>enty  templet  of  the 
heretics.  From  Sinde  to  the  S.W.,  at  500  or  530  miles,  was  A  thian 
pho  tchi  lo  [Cutch],  the  capital  of  which  was  called  Ko  tchi  che  fa 
lo  [Cutch],  the  walls  of  which,  on  the  west,  were  on  the  bank  of  the 
Indus,  and  near  to  the  sea;  this  would  correspond  with  the  modem 
Karachi.  There  was  not  a  king,  as  it  was  a  dependency  of  Sinde. 
As-o-ko  had  built  six  Stupas  there.  As  there  is  no  mention  of 
heretics,  Cutch  must  have  been  Buddhist  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  the  inscriptions  and  coins  prove  it  to  have  been  so  for  centuries 
before.  Thence,  at  less  than  700  miles  to  the  west,  in  Sang  ko  lo 
[the  maritime  provinces  of  Beluchistan],  which  had  a  circuit  of 
several  thousand  miles  in  every  sense.  The  capital  was  called  Sou 
toa  li  che  fa  lo.  The  country  was  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Ocean. 
There  was  not  any  king,  as  it  was  a  dependency  of  Persia.  Tke 
alphabet  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Indians,  but  the  language  was  a 
little  different.  In  the  capital  town  was  a  temple  of  Maha  Iswara%, 
Thence  to  the  N.W.  was  Persia  [Pholasse],  which  ii  not  comprised 
in  India.    It  had  a  circuit  of  several  times  10,000  li  [one-third  of 
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a  mile].  The  capital  was  called  Sou  la  sa  tang  na.  There  Were 
many  temples  where  the  disciples  of  Thi  na  pa  worshipped^  and  hoe 
or  three  monasteries.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  there  was  little  of  gennlne 
Buddhism  in  Persia  in  the  seventh  century.  There  was  a  tradition 
about  Buddha  8  begging-pot.  Hiuan  thsang  now  jumps  back  to 
Cutch,  and  says  at  230  miles  to  the  north  is  Pi  to  chi  lo«  which  is 
without  a  king,  as  it  is  a  dependency  of  Sinde.  To  the  north  of  the 
capital,  at  five  or  six  miles,  in  a  great  forest,  was  a  Stupa,  several 
hundred  feet  high,  built  by  As-o-ko;  and  not  far  to  the  east  the 
monastery  built  by  the  great  Arhan  Ta  Kia  ta  yan  na.  Frotn  these 
bearings  he  must  have  passed  through  Nusserpur,  Chaukor,  and 
Bhukker.  100  miles  further  to  the  N.E.  was  A  pan  tchha,  without 
a  king,  as  it  was  a  dependency  of  Sinde.  There  was  a  Stupa  built 
by  As-o-ko.  300  miles  further  to  the  N.E.  was  Fa  la  nou,  a  de- 
pendency of  Kia  pi  che  [some  part  of  Affighanistan  or  Northern 
Beluchistan]. 

It  is  said  on  the  west  this  country  touches  Khi  Kiang  na,  in  the 
mountains  [Solimani?].  The  language  has  little  analogy  to  that 
of  Central  India.  Thence  to  the  N.W.,  passing  great  mountains, 
large  streams,  and  many  small  towns,  after  600  or  700  miles  the 
limits  of  India  are  left  behind.  Hiuan  thsang  arrived  at  Thsao  kia 
tho,  the  language  and  alphabet  of  which  were  different  from  those 
of  India.  There  were  Stupas  built  by  As-o-ko.  At  170  miles 
further  to  the  north  he  arrived  at  Fo6  li  chi  sa  tang  na,  the  capital 
of  which  was  called  Hou  phi  na.  The  king  was  of  Turkish  race, 
nevertheless  he  was  attached  to  the  three  Jewels,  Buddha,  the  Iaw> 
and  the  clergy.  He  subsequently  passed  the  Himalaya  mountains^ 
and  speaks  of  the  highest  peak  in  India.  He  descended  for  three 
successive  days,  and,  passing  countries  subdued  by  the  Turks,  comes 
to  Houo  5  Buddhists  being  numerous,  and  those  who  honoured  $pmi9 
few  in  number.  It  is  hence  seen  that  spirit-worship,  and  not  that 
of  fire,  prevailed  with  those  who  did  not  believe  in  Buddha. 

Hiuan  thsang,  on  his  further  progress  homewards,  talks  learnedly 
of  the  most  elevated  plains  of  the  world  [Tartary],  which  we  know 
to  be  1 6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  of  the  water  shed  in  different 
directions;  and  points  out  the  spot  where  a  King  of  Persia  received 
his  bride,  a  Chinese  princess  -,  but,  as  he  has  got  beyond  the  limits 
of  India,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  accompany  him  further. 
Before  parting  with  him,  however,  it  appears  necessary  to  say  that, 
from  the  particular  and  detailed  manner  in  which  he  specifies  the 
localities  of  heretics,  and  even  the  existence  of  a  single  heretical 
temple,  not  failing,  also,  to  notice  if  a  king  be  orthodox  or  heterodox^ 
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that  it  IB  justifiable  to  infer,  "where  he  omits  such  mention,  that  the 
eotmtry,  king,  and  population,  in  all  probability,  were  Buddhist. 
Admitting  this  inference  to  be  well  founded,  it  is  seen,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  analysis  of  the  chapters  of  his  work  shows  itj  that  in  the 
seventh  century,  with  the  single  exception  of  Assam,  and  possibly  of 
Orissa,  there  was  not  an  instance  of  Brahmans  [as  heretics]  having 
attained  to  political  power,  and  the  kings  of  the  Kshatrya,  Vaisya, 
and  Sudra  tribes  were  so  few  in  number,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Rajputs  had  as  yet  generally  emerged  from  their  loca- 
tions on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  the  Bicaner  and  Jesalmer 
deserts,  to  establish  their  various  dynasties  in  Central  India.  The 
work  of  Hiuan  thsang  being  only  partially  translated,  the  inform* 
ation  supplied  by  him  is  derived  from  the  analysis  of  the  several 
chapters  of  the  work  which  appears  as  an  appendix  to  Fa  hian ;  it 
is  necessarily  very  meagre,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  further 
evidence  of  the  state  of  India,  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,  will 
be  afforded  by  the  details  of  the  work  when  its  translation  is  com- 
pleted. The  period  is  one  of  very  high  interest ;  for  a  great  revolution 
was  silently  taking  place.  Buddhism,  apparently  crushed  by  the 
weight  of-  its  gigantic  monastic  system  [which  commenced  centuries 
before  Monachism  was  thought  of  in  Europe]  and  rendered  unpo- 
pular by  the  rigid  self-denying  and  elevated  character  of  its  practical 
doctrines,'  was  fast  disappearing  from  India,  and  Brahmanism,  as  a 
system,  was  about  to  take  its  place,  and  rise  to  political  and  religious 
power  $  not,  however,  by  persecution  or  violence,  for  Hiuan  thsang*8 
silence  on  the  subject  is  sufficient  proof  that  up  to  his  time,  what- 
ever the  private  feelings  of  sectaries  were,  no  blood  had  been 
shed  in  religious  disputes;  indeed,  the  weapons  of  the  Buddhists 
were  reason,  argument,  and  charity,  and  so  general  had  been  the 
prevalence  of  their  doctrines  in  India,  Buddhism  being  the  religion 
of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  the  people,  for  the  preceding  1000  to  1300 
years,  that  there  had  not  been  any  heterodox  government  with  the 
means  to  put  it  down  by  force,  or  with  the  means  even  of  venturing 
upon  successful  partisan  hostility.  It  is  pretty  confidently  believed 
that  a  persecution  of  the  Buddhists  did  take  place,  for  mention  is 
made  of  it  in  the  history  of  Kashmir  and  in  the  Mackenzie  MSS., 
but  it  must  have  been  after  Hiuan  thsang  s  time,  and  not  by  the 
Brahmans,  but  very  probably  by  the  Sa'iva  Rajputs,  at  the  period  of 
the  extension  of  the  worship  of  the  Linga,  and  when  they  were 
fixing  their  dynasties  in  Central  India. 

I  have  now  completed  a  very  careful  examination,  not  only  of 
the  facts  recorded  by  Fa  hian,  but  of  bis  phraseology  ^  for  on  the 
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bearing  of  the  latter,  depends'very  much  of  the  weight  of  some  of 
the  conclasions  at  which  I  have  arrived^  I  trust  with  an  unpreju- 
diced judgment,  and  solely  influenced  by  a  sincere  desire  to  establish 
the  truth,  as  far  as  the  scanty  means  afiford.  The  occasional  notices 
supplied  by  Soung  young  and  Hiuan  thsang  have  invigorated  Fk 
hian*s  narrative ;  but  the  European  world  is  indebted  to  the  lumi- 
nous and  erudite  commentaries  of  Remusat,  Klaproth,  Landresse,  and 
Bumouf,  for  the  means  of  appreciating  the  nature,  extent,  and  value 
of  the  information  communicated  by  the  three  Chinese  travellers. 

The  works  of  the  three  Chinese  travellers,  and  the  learned  com- 
mentaries upon  them,  together  with  the  numerous  inscriptions  and 
multitudinous  coins  which  have  recently  come  to  light,  afford  more 
than  presumptive  proof, 

:  Ist.  That  the  Buddhism  taught  by  Sakya  prevailed  generally  in 
India,  as  the  predominant  religion,  from  the  Himalayas  to  Ceylon, 
and  from  Orissa  to  Gujarat,  from  the  sixth  century  before  Christ^, 
certainly  to  the  seventh  century  after  Christ,  and  that  its  final  over- 
throw in  India  did  not  take  place  until  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth 
centuries. 

2nd.  That  there  are  grounds  for  the  belief  of  the  existence  of 
Buddhas,  and  of  a  qualified  Buddhism,  anterior  to  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ,  back  to  an  extremely  remote  period. 

3rd.  That  the  ''doctors  of  reason,**  or  followers  of  the  mystic 
cross  tfi  [Swastika],  diffused  in  China  and  India  before  the  advent 
of  Sakya,  ond  continuing  even  to  Fa  hian*s  time,  were  professors  of 
a  qualified  Buddhism,  which  is  positively  stated  to  have  been  the 
universal  religion  of  Thibet  before  Sakya' s  advent. 

4th.  That  India  was  generally  split  into  small  monarchies  or 
states,  but  occasionally  consolidated  under  one  head,  as  the  talents 
and  vigour  of  an  individual  prince  enabled  him  to  subjugate  his 
contemporary  princes. 

5th.  That  evidence  is  wanting  of  the  local  or  universal  dominion 
of  princes  of  the  Brahmanical  faith  during  the  prevalence  of  Bud- 
dhism ;  but  that  in  Fa  hian*s  time  there  is  his  positive  testimony 
that  there  was  not  a  single  Hindu  reigning  prince  in  India;  and  m 
late  as  the  seventh  century  Hiuan  thsang  found  few  rulers  of  tlie 
Brahmanical  faith. 

6th.  That  certain  facts  and  expressions  in  the  Chinese  and  other 
authors  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Brahmans  were  a  secular,  and  not 
a  religious,  community;  in  fact,  as  is  stated  by  Ma  touan  lin  and 

^  From  the  eleyenth  century  b.c.^  according  to  the  Chinese,  Japanese^  and  tho 
Buddhists  of  Central  Asia. 
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Soang  ynn,  *' a  tribe  of  strangers ;"  and  that  they  had  neither  reli« 
gious  nor  political  influence  nor  power  until  after  the  invention  of 
the  Puranas,  and  during  the  periods  of  confusion  consequent  on  the 
decline  of  Buddhism,  the  rise  of  the  Rajput  states,  the  spread  of 
Saiva  and  Vaishnava  worship,  and  the  Mohammedan  invasion. 

7th.  That  various  expressions  of  the  Chinese  authors  admit  of 
the  inference  that  the  divisions  of  caste  in  India  were  secular,  and 
not  religious,  as  the  four  castes,  as  they  were  called,  existed  equally 
amongst  the  Buddhists  as  amongst  the  Hindus;  and  exist  to  this 
day  amongst  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  and  the  Jains. 

8th.  That  as  mention  is  made  only  of  the  universal  use  of  one 
language  hy  the  Chinese  authors,  and  as  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
Buddhist  scriptures  are  still  found  in  the  Magadhi  or  Pali  lan- 
guage, while  there  is  not  any  mention  whatever  of  ancietU  copies  in 
Sanskrit,  and  as  all  the  most  ancient  inscriptions  relate  to  Bnddhism, 
and  are  in  the  old  Pali  language,  it  is  to  he  inferred  that  the  Fan 
language,  which  Fa  hian  studied,  and  in  which  the  sacred  books 
were  written  which  he  carried  with  him  into  China,  was  an  ancient 
form  of  Pali,  and  not  Sanskrit;  in  fact,  that  proof  is  wanting  of  the 
existence  of  Sanskrit  until  six  or  seven  centuries  after  the  extant 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  Pali  language. 

9th.  That  no  evidence  whatever  is  afiforded  by  the  Chinese 
travellers  of  the  worship  of  the  Linga  in  India  as  late  as  the  seventh 
century;  although  it  would  appear  that  the  followers  of  Maha 
Iswara  are  enumerated  amongst  the  heretics  some  centuries  before 
that  date. 

10th.  That  Brahmanism,  such  as  it  is  taught  hy  the  Puranas,  and 
such  as  it  has  been  known  to  Europeans  for  the  last  two  or  three  cen* 
turies,  had  no  operative  existence,  or  rather  practical  influence,  until 
the  decline  of  Buddhism. 

Before  proceeding  further,  although  the  facts,  circumstances, -and 
analogies,  placed  in  juxtaposition  by  myself,  are  so  perspicuous  and 
strongly  marked,  I  beg  to  disclaim,  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  give  a  character  of  definite  or  conclusive 
proof  to  the  above  inferences  or  deductions.  The  whole  subject  of 
ancient  Indian  history  has  hitherto  been  too  much  embarrassed  by  the 
absence  of  the  necessary  data  and  by  the  preconceived  opinions  enter- 
tained  respecting  it,  to  admit  of  much  more  than  mere  speculation 
in  discussing  its  state,  progress,  and  character :  in  availing  myself, 
therefore,  of  the  new  lights  which  have  so  unexpectedly  broken  in 
upon  us,  I  desire  to  be  considered  rather  a  narrator  than  a  disputant; 
an  inquirer,  and  not  a  teacher  ^  and  a  labourer  in  the  collection  of 
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materials  for  competent  architects  to  use  in  the  erection  of  a  digni- 
fied and  permanent  structure  for  Truth. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  it  remains  for  me  to  adduce 
information  from  such  other  sources  (than  the  translations  from  the 
Chinese)  as  may  he  within  my  knowledge,  to  support,  strengtheOi  or 
justify  the  speculations  consequent  upon  the  examination  of  the 
travels  of  Fa  hian>  and  the  able  comments  upon  them.  The  andeat 
Western  authors  give  us  some  aid;  the  ancient  Indian  inscriptions 
and  coins  give  us  much  more^  but  the  recent  publication  of  the 
Buddhist  Pah  Historical  Annals  of  Ceylon,  by  that  able,  sealona^and 
disinterested  public  servant,  the  Hon.  Mr*  Tumour,  afford  matter 
both  corroborative  and  instructive,  which  no  other  source  of  infonda- 
tion  worthy  of  equal  confidence  can  supply. 

These  Annals,  or  Royal  Chronicles,  are  designated  the  M^kn* 
wanso ;  and  the  following  is  the  account  which  Mahanamo,  the 
compiler  of  the  most  ancient  part,  as  far  as  the  thirty-seventh 
chapter,  in  a.d.  302,  in  the  reign  of  Mahaseno,  gives  of  his  workt— • 

"  Mahawanso  is  the  abbreviation  of  Mahant&nan  wanso>  '  the 
genealogy  of  the  great.*  It  signifies  both  pedigree  and  inheritance 
from  generation  to  generation;  being  itself  of  high  import,  either 
on  that  account,  or  because  it  also  bears  the  two  above  significaCionSf 
hence  'Mahawanso.' 

''  What  that  Mahawanso  contains  [I  proceed  to  explain].  Be  it 
known  that  of  these  [t.  e.  of  the  aforesaid  great]  it  illustratea  the 
genealogy,  as  well  of  the  Buddhos  and  of  their  eminently  pious 
disciples,  as  of  the  great  monarchs,  commencing  with  Mah^sammato. 
It  is  also  of  deep  import,  inasmuch  as  it  narrates  the  visits  of 
Buddho  [to  Ceylon].  Hence  the  work  is  [roahd]  great.  It  con« 
tains  likewise  all  that  was  known  to  or  has  been  recorded  by  the 
pious  men  of  old  connected  with  the  supreme  and  well-defined  hittoiy 
of  those  unrivalled  dynasties  [wanso].  Let  [my  hearers]  listen  [to 
this  Mahawanso]. 

"  Be  it  understood,  that  even  in  the  [old]  Atthakaihd,  the  words 
' Dipatthutiya  sadhusakkatan*  are  held  as  of  deep  import)  they 
have  there  [in  that  work]  exclusive  reference  to  the  visits  of  Buddho, 
and  matters  connected  therewith.  On  this  subject  the  ancieni  Aisle* 
riana^  have  thus  expressed  themselves  :— 


^  Mr.  Tumour,  in  Bubeequent  investigstionB,  finds  that  the  first  thirty 
chapters  of  the  Mahawanso^  bringing  down  the  chronology  to  a.d.  302,  are,  in  faety 
the  Dipateanso,  and  were  written  by  a  different  author  to  Mahanamo ;  the  latter 
carried  on  the  Mahawanso  to  the  reign  of  his  nephew  Dathuseno,  between  A.D.  469 
and  477>  the  Dipawaiiao  being  (hmi  previous  liistQriflS.^J.iuS.Bi  vokviLpi  919. 
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''I  will  perspicuously  set  forth  the  visits  of  Buddho  to  Ceylon; 
the  arrival  of  the  relic  and  of  the  Bo-tree;  the  histories  of  the  convo- 
cations; and  of  the  sophisnis  of  the  Theros;  the  introduction  of  the 
religion  [of  Buddho]  into  the  island ;  and  the  settlement  and  pedigree 
of  the  sovereign  [Wijayo].  It  will  be  evident  from  the  substance 
of  the  quotations  here  made,  that  the  numerical  extent  of  the 
dynasties  [in  my  work]  is  exclusively  derived  from  that  doaroe-— 
[it  is  no  invention  of  itiine] . 

"  Thus  the  title  MahawoMO  is  adopted  in  imitation  of  the 
history  composed  by  the  fraternity  of  the  Mah4wih6ro'  [at  Anuri- 
dhapura].  In  this  work  the  object  aimed  at  is^  setting  aside  the 
Singalese  language,  in  which  [the  former  history]  is  composed,  that 
I  should  sign  in  the  M^dhi.  Whatever  the  matters  may  be  which 
were  contained  in  the  Atthakatkd,  without  suppressing  any  part 
thereof,  refecting  the  dialect  only,  I  compose  my  work  in  the  supreme 
Mdgadki  language,  which  is  thoroughly  purified  from  all  imperfections. 
I  will  brilliantly  illustrate,  then,  the  Mahawanao,  replete  with  informa« 
tion  on  every  subject,  and  comprehending  the  amplest  detail  of  all 
important  events,  like  unto  a  splendid  and  dazzling  garland,  strung 
with  every  variety  of  flowers,  rich  in  colour,  taste^  and  scent. 

''The  former  historians  also  used  an  analogous  simile.  They 
•aid, '  I  will  celebrate  the  dynasties  [wanso]  perpetuated  from  gene* 
ration  to  generation;  illustrious  from  the  commencement,  and  lauded 
by  many  bards,  like  unto  a  garland  strung  with  every  variety  of 
flowers:  do  ye  all  listen  with  intense  interest'.*  *' 

The  Mahawanso  of  Mahanamo,  therefore,  although  compiled  in 
A.D.  902,  is  derived  from  previous  histories  then  extant;  and  in  his 
first  chapter  of  the  work  the  author  establishes  the  fact. 

"  Adoration   to   him   who   is    the   deified,   the   sanctified,    the 
mniscient,  supreme  Buddho. 
. "  Having  bowed  down  to  the  supreme  Buddho,  immaculate  in 
purity,  illustrious  in  descent,  without  suppression  or  exaggeration  I 
celebrate  the  Mahawanso, 

"  That  which  was  composed  by  the  ancient  [historians']  is  in  some 
respects  too  concise;  in  others  diffuse;  abounding,  also,  in  the  defects 
of  unnecessary  repetition.  Attend  ye  to  this  \_Mahawanso'],  which, 
avoiding  these  imperfections,  addresses  itself  to  the  hearer  [in  a  strain] 
readily  comprehended,  easily  remembered,  and  inspiring  sentiments 
both  of  pleasure  and  pain;  giving  rise  to  either  pleasing  or  painful 

*  The  great  monastery. 
*  Tumour's  Introduction  to  the  MahawansOf  page  xxxiL 
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emotion,  according  a9  each  incident  may  be  agreeable  or  afflict- 

ing»." 

The  chief  sources  of  his  information,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
the  Buddhist  scriptures,  the  Pitakattaya*,  in  Pali,  written  B.C.  89, 
and  the  Atthakathd,  in  Singalese,  as  Mahan&mo  himself  asserts,  it 
not  being  translated  into  Pali  until  between  a.d.  410  and  a.d.  432, 
by  Buddhaghoso.  Mr.  Tumour  says  the  contents  of  the  Pttakat* 
taya  and  Atthakathd,  divested  of  their  Buddhistical  inspired  charac- 
ter, may  be  classed  under  four  heads : — 

1st.  The  unconnected  and  desultory  references  to  that  undefined 
and  undefinable  period  of  antiquity  which  preceded  the  advent  of 
the  last  twenty 'four  Buddhas, 

2nd.  The  history  of  the  last  twenty-four  Buddhas,  who]  ap- 
peared during  the  last  twelve  Buddhistical  regenerations  of  the 
world. 

3rd.  The  history  from  the  last  creation  of  the  world,  containing 
the  genealogy  of  the  kings  of  India,  and  terminating  in  B.C.  543. 

4th.  The  history  from  before  Christ  543,  to  the  age  of  Budd- 
haghoso, between  a.d.  410  and  a.d.  432. 

The  first  two  divisions  are  necessarily  fabulous  and  useless,  and 
are  only  so  far  of  interest,  as  they  record  the  belief  in  the  con- 
tinuous succession  of  Buddhas  from  the  origin  of  time.  With  the 
exception  of  some  few  names  of  kings  and  priests,  towards  the  end 
of  the  list  in  the  third  period,  of  whom  there  may  have  been  records, 
it  also  must  be  something  more  than  apocryphal ;  but  it  is  also  an 
object  of  interest,  as  it  admits  of  a  comparison  with  a  similar  list  of 
kings  in  the  Brahmanical  system.  The  fourth  division  is  of  a  very 
dififerent  character  from  its  predecessors,  as  it  offers  a  systematic 
and  detailed  chronology  of  kings  and  events,  both  in*  India  and 
Ceylon  ;  and  the  Buddhist  characteristic  habits  of  record  in  the  Pali 
language,  as  is  testified  in  their  multitudinous  inscriptions  in  their 
cave  temples,  on  the  remains  of  their  buildings,  and  on  their  coins, 
or  obelisks,  give  a  verisimilitude  and  unsophisticated  bearing  to  this 
chronology,  and  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  was  aided  by,  if  not  based 
upon,  records,  some  of  which  we  see  at  this  day  engraved  on  atone* 
From  Mr.  Turnour  s  four  divisions,  it  is  seen  that  a  certain  paral- 
lelism prevails  between  the  Buddhist  and  Brahmanical  systems  j-^ 
in  the  cycles  of  time  recurring  ad  infinitum, — in  the  present  cyclfi 

^  Chap,  i.,  p.  1. 

>  Which  is  divided  into  three  Pitakas, — Wineyo,  Abhidammo,  and  Suiio.  To 
these  are  to  be  added,  the  Atthakathd,  a  commentary,  first  written  in  Singalese^ 
and  tnuislated  into  Pali  by  Buddliaghoso,  a.d.  410  to  432. 
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being  divided  into  distinct  periods, — in  pretended  lists  of  kings  from 
the  origin  of  the  world, — in  Buddha  and  Rama  being  derived  from 
Ixwaku,  or  Okk^ko  in  Pali,  a  common  ancestor, — and  in  the  pre- 
liminary events  occasioning  Rama*s  expulsion  from  his  father's 
court,  and  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Buddhist  Sakyas,  Bud- 
dha's ancestral  tribe,  being  identical.  Which  of  the  parties  is  the 
plagiarist  is  in  discussion. 

The  author  of  the  Dipawanso  concluded  his  labours  at  the  thirty- 
seventh  chapter.  Buddhaghoso  [a  Brahman  convert']  continued  the 
record  until  between  a.d.  410  and  a.d.  432,  Mahan^mo  until  a.d.  477, 
and  it  was  carried  on  by  successive  authorized  chroniclers  until  a.d. 
179S,  to  the  date  of  our  own  possession  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon. 

The  Mahawanso,  in  its  details,  manifests  the  same  love  of  the 
marvellous,  the  same  credulity  and  superstition,  the  same  exagge- 
ration in  description,  and  the  same  adulation  of  kings  and  princes, 
which  is  met  with  in  the  annals  and  religious  history  of  heathen  and 
Christian  nations  called  civilized,  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Europe. 
With  these  drawbacks,  common,  however,  to  the  annals  and  religious 
history  of  all  nations,  the  Chronology  of  the  Mahawanso,  from  the 
birth  of  Buddha  before  Christ  623,  does  not  admit  of  a  question 
with  respect  to  its  general  accuracy ;  and  neither  Brahmanism  nor 
the  Sanskrit  language  can  show  any  work^  of  an  unquestionable 
date,  approaching  to  within  many  centuries  of  it  [b.c.  623],  nor  a 
work  with  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  its  honesty  of  intention,  and 
its  accuracy  of  chronological  record  -,  and  Mr.  Turnour  seems  justified 
in  stating  that,  "  After  the  most  accurate  examination  of  the  portion 
of  the  Mahawanso  compiled  by  Mahandmo,  I  am  fully  prepared  to 
certify  that  I  have  not  met  with  any  other  passage'   in  the  work 
[anconnected  with  religion  and  its  superstitions],  than  those  already 
noticed,  which  could  by  the  most  sceptical  be  considered  as  preju- 
dicial to  Us  historical  authenticity.     In  several  instances,  he  adverts 
prospectively  to  events  which  took  place  posterior  to  the  date  at 
which  his  narrative  had  arrived  ;  but  in  every  one  of  these  cases,  it 
18  found  that  the  anticipated  incidents  are  invariably  anterior  to  his 
own  timeV*     In  addition  to  this  testimony,  Mr,  Turnour  elsewhere 

*  The  Raja  Tarangini,  tho  Institutes  of  Manu,  tko  Ramayana  and  Maka- 
bharata,  and  the  Pnranas,  will  be  subsequently  noticed. 

*  Mr.  Tumour  alludes  to  the  date  of  Wijayos  landmg  in  Ceylon,  and  to  some 
trifling  diacrepancies  consequent  on  the  question,  whether  certain  kings  were  sons 
or  grandsons  of  others  ?  but,  he  adds,  "  After  King  Dutthagamini,  b.c.  164,  there 
doe$  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  ground  for  questionuig  the  correctness  of  tho 
chronology  of  Ceylon  history,  even  in  these  minute  r^^pecto.*'— Introd.  p.  li. 

*  Tumotir*s  Introduction  to  the  Mahawanso,  p.  li. 
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adds,  "  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  from  the  date  of  the  introtketloB^  of 
Buddhism  into  Ceylon,  B.C.  307,  that  history  is  authenticated  by  the 
concurrence  of  every  evidence  which  can  contribute  to  verify  the 
annals  of  any  country.'* — Introd.  p.  Li. 

The  Mahawanao  making  its  appearance  conteniporaneoiuly  with 
a  translation  of  a  work  from  a  part  of  the  world  so  widely  separated 
from  Ceylon  as  China,  and  appertaining  to  a  people  so  opposed  to 
the  Ceylonese  in  their  physical  circumstances  and  civil  institutions, 
adds  to  the  interest  of  both  works ;  for  the  Mahawanso  confirms  the 
truth  of  the  simple-minded  Fa  hian*s  relation  in  numerous  instances  j 
and  he  in  his  turn  stamps  the  Mahawanso  with  additional  authenticity 
in  independently  recording  from  the  localities  to  which  the  Maha^ 
wanso  refers,  some  of  the  legends^  facts,  and  circumstances^  which 
are  found  in  its  text ! 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  these  details  respecting  the 
Mahawanao,  as  I  have  repeatedly  had  to  quote  it ;  and  the  text  and 
Introduction  of  Mr.  Tumour  will  be  further  available. 

I  now  purpose  to  take  the  inferences  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand,  and  see  how  far  they  are  supported  by  authors,  independently 
of  the  Chinese  travellers.  With  respect  to  the  general  prevalehce 
of  Buddhism  in  India,  from  the  seventh  century  before  Christ  until 
the  seventh  century  after  Christ,  the  personal  testimony  of  Fa  hian, 
that  when  he  was  in  India^  there  was  not  a  single  prince  eastward 
of  the  Jumna  who  was  not  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  and  that  it  had 
continued  uninterrupted  from  the  time  of  SakyaMuni  [Buddha], 
would  seem  to  render  further  testimony  unnecessary,  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  a.  d.  ;  and  though  Buddhism  had 
declined,  Hiuan  thsang,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  meii' 
tions  only  two  princes  who  were  not  Buddhists.  At  the  period  of 
the  visits  of  these  travellers,  it  would  not  appear  that  there  was  an 
universal  monarch  of  India,  but  that  it  was  divided  into  numeroua 
petty  sovereignties.  For  the  period  anterior  to  Fa  hian's  time,  it  is 
seen  that  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  when  India  was  under 
one  sole  monarch,  Piyadasi  [or  Asoko],  he  perpetuated  his  Buddhist 

^  The  first  chapter  of  the  Mahawanso  says,  that  Buddha  himself  introduoed 
his  doctriues  into  Ceylon  in  his  three  visits,  B.C.  587,  he  treading  in  the  steps  of 
former  Buddhas,  He  himself  also  left  a  lock  of  his  hair  as  a  relic,  and  after  his 
death  the  thorax  bone  relic  having  been  received  at  the  funeral  pile  of  Sakya  by 
the  Thdro  Sarabhu,  was  brought  into  Ceylon.  The  asserted  introduction,  therefore, 
of  Buddhism  into  Ceylon  by  Mahindo,  the  son  of  Asoko,  must  have  been  a  reviyiU. 
It  may  bo,  that  it  was  the  introduction  of  an  innovaHon  in  the  doctnaos  of  Ba^« 
dhism^  which  I  diall  notice  In  the  sequel. 
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ediet9^  on  Iroclu  and  obelitkrin'  th»  nortb  md  the  aotttk,  Md  bi 
the  f«il  mi  the  we«t  pf  Indifi$  at  Defali,  at  AUababad*  in  Qode,  in 
Qffiasa,  and  in  Oi^arat«  and  nnmefona  oHhar  Bnddhist  inaqpiptimf 
have  also  been  found  in  all  parts  of  India.  The  M§kmmm  raeordy 
not  only  the  rise  and  diffusion  of  Buddbjam  aU  oi^ar  )ndifi«  Uom 
the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  bnt  it  b#ava  tcstiinoiiy  tP  tb^ 
early  continued  and  almost  incredibly  ^siMHPfitioa  of  t^  difpTPpor^ 
tionate  body  of  the  whole  population  frpm  saonlur  dntiiir 

In  B.C.  I57i  the  prodigiona  monasteries  [sqqi^  pf  tham  9ontainin( 
fimm  two  to  three  thousand  monks]  md  tbair  dapendfpcie«  of  R^ar 
faha,  Bet^are^i  Sravgati,  Allahabad,  Koanmbia,  Onfein«  Fatna*  Qnd^, 
Kashmir^  and  the  great  monaat^es  in  mwf  ntber  parts  of  Indi% 

and  in  foreign  countries,  pourpd  forth  their  priastP  to  take  part  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  great  temple  at  Anmndhflpim  in  C^r 
Ion*.  Admitting  great  ezaggemtions  in  the  nnmbep  n%#||(|onpd|i"T 
and  they  might  be  reduced  by  many  thousimda,i'itln»a  would  still 
remain  a  sufficiency  to  attest  the  universal  prevntame  of  BnddMam» 
firom  the  simple  fact  of  society  being  able  to  bear  the  aeparvitiiHl 
from  ita  productive  body  of  snob  prodigious  nnmbepv  of  e^desi* 
nstiei^  who,  ^m  the  moment  they  entered  thf  priesthood^  QSMsd 
to  be  productive,  and  became  in  flict»  absolnte  diDoet^  and  wepf 
entirely  supported  by  the  remaining  portion  of  sooiety.  |1|iis  relttioil 
between  supporters  and  supported^  producers  «nd  nonvprodnaent 
testifies  to  the  general  prevalence  of  the  Buddhist  dootrines ;  and 
even  had  we  not  the  record  of  the  Mahawmuo^  the  magnificent* 
multitudinous,  and  widely-diffused  Buddhist  cave  temples  and  mo- 
nasteries, signi6cantly  tell  us.  that  the  wealth,  and  power,  and  ener- 
gies, of  governments,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  must  have  been 
devoted  for  ages  to  effect  their  completion. 

Mr.  J.  Prinsep,  in  translating  some  old  Pali  Buddhist  inscriptions 
from  the  caves  in  the  Dekhan,  transmitted  by  me  to  him,  says, 
[supposing  the  inscriptions  to  relate  to  the  caves],  "  In  this  case,  we 
may  at  once  pronounce  from  the  alphabetic  evidence,  that  the  caves 
were  thus  constructed  or  embellished  a  century  or  two  prior  to  the 
Christian  era,  when  Buddhism  fiourished  in  the  height  of  ito  glory 
from  Kashmir  to  Ceylon'."  The  coins,  too,  most  of  which  are  older 
than  the  Christian  era,  come  in  with  their  aid ;  for  we  find  the  great 
majority  of  those  from  Affghanistan,  Scind,  Cutch,  Gujarat,  the 
Panjab,  Ougein,  Behat,  Kanouj,  and  other  places,  with  Buddhist 
emblems  upon  them,  indicating  that  they  had  issued  from  the  Bud- 

'  Vide  Appendix  of  Inseiiptiana. 
'  Mahawanto,  p.  171.  *  J.  A.  S.  B>  veL  ri.^  p.  I(MT«  ^ 
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dhist  mints  of  Buddhist  princes.  We  have  also  the  foundation  of 
the  Rajput  states^  at  the  period  of  the  decline  of  Buddhism ;  the 
non-appearance  of  Brahmanical  inscriptions  or  coins^  until  the  same 
period  of  the  decline  of  Buddhism  -,  the  comparatively  modem  origin 
of  all  the  present  celebrated  Hindu  temples  and  tirthas^  or  places  of 
pilgrimage ;  the  recent  date  at  which  Brahmanical  literature  flou- 
rished^between  the  fifth  and  twelfth  centuries  of  our  era ;  the  Puranas 
being  invented  or  compiled  in  that  interval ;  the  history  of  Kashmir 
being  written  a.  d.  1148^3  the  Ratnavali  drama  between  a.d.  1113 
and  1125';  and  the  other  dramas  translated  by  Professor  Wilson, 
from  the  second  century  to  the  fourteenth  a.d.°;  the  Lilawati,  in  the 
twelfth  century;  the  Bijaganiia,  about  a.d.  1183;  and  finally,  the 
nine  gems  [literary  men]  of  the  golden  age  of  Hindu  literature,  are 
made  contemporaries  of  a  Raja  Bhoja,  the  first  of  the  name  flou- 
rishing A.D.  483,  the  second  a.d.  665,  and  the  third  a.d.  1035! 

Contrasting  the  above  two  series  of  Buddhist  and  Brahmanical 
facts  with  each  other,  the  positive  proofs  of  the  antiquity  and  general 
prevalence  of  the  Buddhist  doctrines,  and  the  absence  of  similar 
ancient  proofs  in  favour  of  the  Brahmanical  system,  the  assertion  of 
Fa  hian  appears  to  be  borne  out  pretty  satisfactorily,  that  Buddhism 
had  generally  prevailed  for  the  preceding  ten  or  eleven  centuries 
uninterruptedly ;  and  even  though  declining  in  some  places  in  India, 
before  Fa  hian*s  time,  and  continuing  to  do  so  until  Hiuan  thsang's 
visit,  the  uninterrupted  general  prevalence  of  the  Buddhist  doctrines, 
seems  to  have  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  of  our 
era.  It  is  probable  that  Buddhism  was  interrupted  at  this  period  by 
the  Saivas  j  but  it  existed  in  Berar  some  centuries  later ;  for  an 
inscription  without  date,  the  character  of  which  is  about  the  tenth 
century,  found  in  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  Buddhist  chaitya  or 
tope  at  Oomrawati,  refers  to  the  endowment  of  some  Buddhist  insti- 
tution, and  hopes  this  very  excellent  religion  of  the  people  will  endure 
for  ever.  At  Buddhagaya,  in  Behar,  an  inscription  about  a.d.  1 197, 
judging  from  the  mention  of  Lakshana  Sena,  the  son  of  Belal  Sen, 
who  built  the  city  of  Gaur,  has  an  invocation  to  Buddha  by  the 
treasurer  of  Dasaratha  Kumara;  and  Mr.  Prinsep  infers,  from 
Dasaratha*8  elder  brother  being  called  Asoko  Chandra  Deva,  that  the 
princes,  as  well  as  the  treasurer,  were  Buddhists  even  at  this  date, 

'  Professor  Wilson. 

«  Preface  to  the  Ratnavali  by  Professor  Wilson. 

■  Professor  Wilson,  in  his  Preface  to  his  Plays,  says,  '*  None  of  the  dramatic 
compositions  at  present  known,  can  boast  perhaps  of  a  very  high  antiquity^  and 
several  of  them  are  comparatively  modem." — Page  xiii* 
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and  Baddhism  therefore  existed.  Bat  there  is  also  an  inscription 
in  Bnrmese,  dated  a.d.  1305^  recording  the  restoration,  after  it  had 
foar  times  previously  heen  dilapidated,  of  the  temple  of  Baddha- 
gaya,  by  the  Burmese  king.  Buddhism,  therefore,  was  not  extinct 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Raja  of  the  Country  assisted  in 
the  restoration ;  he,  therefore,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Buddhist. 

2nd.  The  belief  in  a  succession  of  Buddhas  from  the  origin 
of  things  through  the  cycles  of  time,  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
religious  system  of  all  Buddhist  nations.  It  matters  not,  that  pre- 
tended details,  beyond  a  limited  chronological  period,  must  neces- 
sarily be  fabulous ;  if  it  be  shown,  for  the  validity  of  the  general 
question,  that  in  the  very  dawn  of  history,  there  is  a  recorded  specific 
belief  in  a  particular  fact,  or  series  of  facts.  This  belief  will  cer- 
tainly not  establish  the  supposed  fact  or  facts  which  may  be 
physically  impossible ;  but  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  proof  of  a 
very  ancient  admission  of  the  existence  of  these  facts,  gives  to  them 
a  certain  air  of  credibility. 

We  have  lithographed  and  almost  imperishable  proofs  of  probably 
twenty-three  centuries  yet  standing,  of  the  positive  existence  of  Bud- 
dhism, in  multiplied  inscriptions  in  old  Pali,  and  in  wonderful  sculp- 
tures ;  and  in  case  Brahmanism  could  produce  similar  contemporary 
proofs  in  Sanskrit,  or  in  sculptures,  its  claims  to  antiquity  would 
then  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  Buddhism.  Sakya 
[Buddha],  in  his  sermons,  repeatedly  refers  to  former  Buddhas ;  and 
this  was  nearly  six  centuries  before  Christ,  and  before  the  time  of 
any  of  the  Greek  historical  writers  :  and  some  of  these  facts  recorded 
of  Sakya  are  by  his  devoted  disciple  Ananda,  an  eye-witness  and  a 
listener,  who  at  the  first  Convocation  after  the  death  of  Sakya, 
addresses  it  by  saying,  *'  the  following  was  heard  by  myself,*'  when 
he  propounded  the  Suttani  of  the  Suttapitako. — Hon.  Mr.  Tumour, 
J.  A.  S.  B.  vol.  vi.  p.  526,  and  vol.  vii.  pp.  686,  789,  and  919. 

It  is  related  of  Sakya  by  the  Chinese  authors  that,  in  his  boy- 
hood, and  befort)  he  had  enrolled  himself  amongst  the  Buddhist 
clergy,  he  met  a  Samanean  [a  Buddhist  priest],  and  asking  who  and 
what  he  was,  not  only  was  the  explanation  given,  but  the  doctrine 
[Dhammo]  was  expounded  to  him.  Now,  without  a  previous 
Buddha,  there  could  not  have  been  any  doctrine  already  propounded, 
or  Samaneans  to  expound  it^  I  have  already  shown  from  Fa  hian's 
text  that,  seventeen  miles  west  of  Sravasti,  he  saw  a  chaitya  which 
contained   the  relics  [the  entire  bones]  of  Kassapo  Buddha,   the 

1  Fa  hiany  aote^  p.  207,  from  the  Saa  tsang  la  boq^  liv.  xiii.,  p.  21. 
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immediate  predecessor  of  Sakya,  and  those  relics  wew  objects  of 
worship.  He  speaks  also  from  personal  knowledge  of  Buddhist 
schismatics,  who  worshipped  the  three  Buddhas  preceding  Sakya^ 
and  repudiated  and  would  not  worship  Sakya  himself,  the  supposei 
founder  of  Buddhism.  Both  Fa  hian  and  Hiuan  thsang  also 
repeatedly  mention  having  seen  the  thrones  of  the  four  Buddhas  at 
Gay  a,  Rajagaha,  Tamalitti  [the  modern  Tamlook],  and  other  places. 
These  facts  and  assertions  are  quite  in  accordance  with  the  Buddhist 
scriptures  of  Ceylon,  the  "  Pitakattya,"  [or  three  Pitakas,]  which 
Mr.  Tumour  first  thought  were  written  in  Pali  in  the  year  89  before 
Christ ;  but  subsequently  he  states,  in  an  examination  of  the  DipaT 
toanso,  an  older  work  than  the  Mahawanso,  that  many  facts  go  far  to 
prove  that  the  Pitakaiiaya  and  the  Aithakathd  were  actually  reduced 
to  writing  from  the  commencement  of  the  Buddhistical  era.— ^ 
J.  A.  S.  B.  vol.  vii.  p.  922. 

The  Mahawanso  gives  the  names  of  the  twenty-four  Buddhas  of 
the  cycles,  or  last  twelve  Kappds,  embracing  those  Buddhas  mea^ 
tioned  by  the  Chinese  travellers.  In  Sakya*8  first  visit  to  Ceylon, 
B.C.  587,  the  King  of  Kalyani  [about  six  miles  from  Columbo]  and 
his  people,  ''  having  heard  the  sermon  on  his  doctrines  preached, 
obtained  the  state  of  salvation  and  piety."  There  he  thus  supplicated 
THE  SUCCESSOR  OF  PRECEDING  BuDDHAS^ :  '*  Oh  !  divlne  teacher, 
such  an  act  of  mercy  performed  unto  us  is  indeed  great.  Hadst  thoa 
not  vouchsafed  to  come,  we  should  all  have  been  consumed  to  ashes.*' 

Mahindo,  also,  King  Asoko's  son,  who  had  gone  on  a  religious 
mission  to  Ceylon,  b.  c.  306,  thus  addresses  King  Dewanam  ptyatiMsa, 
when  recommending  a  site  for  a  monastery  :  "  Thus,  oh  king  !  this 
is  a  spot  consecrated  by  the  four  preceding  Buddhas  '.** 

From  Arrian's  History  of  India  I  have  extracted  a  passage,  which 
states  that,  immediately  after  the  time  of  Bacchus,  one  called 
Buddha  was  king,  and  the  sovereignty  was  handed  dowo  from 
father  to  son  uninterruptedly  for  ages.  This  certainty  does  not 
prove  much,  but  it  shows  that,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition, 
it  was  made  plain  to  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  his  historians,  thai 
the  name  *'  Buddha  "  mounted  to  the  fabulous  ages ;  and  we  trace 

*  Mahawanso,  p.  6.  From  this  passage  it  also  appears  that  the  conversiozi  of 
Ceylon  did  not  take  place  by  King  Asoko's  son  Mahindo,  but  by  Sakya  himself. 
The  mission  of  Mahindo  may  have  Imd  a  specific  object. 

*  Mahawanso,  p.  06 :  and,  at  page  US,  tlie  former  names  of  towns  ^^4  plaoes 
in  Ceylon,  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Buddhas,  is  stetod  by  Mahindo  i  and  M^ 
Hodgson  of  Nepal,  in  addressing  the  late  Mr.  Jamce  Priuficp,  haa  the  following 
passage,  which  will  be  more  enlarged  upon :  "  I  can  trace  something  very  like 
Buddhism  into  far  ages  and  realms." — J.  A,  &  B,,  vol.  yi,^  pu  •686. 
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H  thcnee,  acknowledged  hj  many  nations,  down  to  Iha  ptmmt  dkyn, 
which  ii  more  than  we  can  do  for  any  Bnhmanieal  divinity  m  hero/ 
Had  theae  authors,  or  Megastbents,  or  the  Ohinasa,  raeoipded  the 
names  of  Rama,  or  the  Pandns,  or  Krtahna,  wa  should  have  had  a 
kind  of  chronological  standard  of  referenee  for  lhem« 

The  existence  of  the  extensive  Bnddhist  exeavationa  in  the  fodca 
at  Rijagaha  [one  chamber  being  eapaUe  of  aocommodating  6(M> 
persons]  during  the  lifetime  of  Sakya,  admits  of  the  inferanoa  that» 
from  their  extent,  they  eould  hardly  have  been  executed  dmping  the 
time  he  promulgated  his  doctrinsa^  and  most,  thersfovej  have  biea 
the  work  of  Bnddhists,  his  piedeesssovs.  It  will  be  rsooUeetad,  alao* 
that  the  excavations  in  the  Dekhan  are  lafevrad  by  Fa  biaa  td  A 
period  anterior  to  Sakya*s  ministry. 

On  the  whole,  there  appears  strong  gvoonds  toof  aopposlng  duU 
theva  were  Buddhist  teachers  previously  to  the  %dvant  of  Sakyai 
sncoessive  patriarchs,  in  fact,  aimibur  or  supevMir  to  those  who  fol« 
lowed  Sakya :  some  of  whom^  such  as  KakwaandhQ^  ffnnagamam, 
and  Kasaapo,  by  their  superior  piety,  knowledge,  and  aneoeaa  ii| 
the  promulgation  of  their  doctrines,  obtained  the  aupertor  distinction 
af  being  transmitted  to  after  timea  as  objects  of  reveience  with  aU» 
and  with  some  Buddhists  as  objecta  of  worabip.  Aa  the  doetvinaa 
and  practice  of  Buddhism  fell  into  oorroptions,  neg^eet,  or  desi|a|iida«- 
the  sucoessive  appearance  of  ravivera,  ranovatora,  v«fevBsara»  oa  ansr' 
tainers,  was  requisite  !  such  an  one  was  Sakya. 

Like  the  Christian  doctrines,  those  of  Buddhism  wara,  in  the 
first  instance,  promulgated  orally,  and  not  reduced  to  writing  until 
after  the  death  of  the  propounder.  Sakya,  from  the  age  of  thirty, 
was  acknowledged  as  a  divine  teacher,  and  his  ministry  continusd 
for  fifty  years  -,  yet  his  doctrines  were  not  written  until  the  first 
convocation  at  Rajagaha  [resembling  our  Councils  of  Nice  and  Trent 
for  the  settlement  of  the  faith],  immediately  after  his  death,  when 
the  Buddhist  scriptures  were  incorporated  and  recorded.  In  tha 
Introduo|ion  to  the  Makawafuo,  Mr.  Tumour  thought  that  the  Bud- 
dhist scriptures  were  not  reduced  to  writing  until  b.6,  104  to  76  > 
and  that,  previously  to  that  period,  aa  they  were  traditionally  pro-, 
ponnded,  it  required  the  auccessive  appearanoa  of  men  of  eminence 
to  prevent  the  traditions  running  into  confirmed  corruptions  s  but, 
as  I  have  stated,  in  his  account  of  the  Dip4mtm$Q»  the  preouraor  ^ 
the  M^^Mwauto  by  at  least  150  yeara,  ha  aays  that  certain  faets 
[whieb  are  mentioned]  go  far  to  lupove  that  tha  PtllataMya  iMAd 
MIMmM  were  actually  reduced  to  writing  from  tha  oommancie-r 
manl  of  the  Buddhistical  era. 
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That  Buddhism  prevailed  until  the  fifth  and  seventh  centuries 
Vfe  have  the  personal  testimony  of  Fa  hian  and  Hiuan  thsang,  inde- 
pendently of  inscriptions  which  bring  it  down  to  a  later  period.  But 
we  have  also  the  Chinese  writer.  Ma  twan  lin,  who,  after  mentioning 
former  embassies  from  India  down  to  a.d.  428,  says,  the  King  of 
Kapila,  in  a.d.  466,  the  kingdom  of  Soom,  in  a.d.  441,  the  kingdom 
of  Ghandara,  in  a.d.  455,  and  the  kingdom  of  Pho  le,  in  a.d.  473* 
sent  embassies  to  China.  All  those  kingdoms  practised  the  doctrines  of 
Fo  [Buddha].  From  a.d.  605  until  616  a  Kshatrya  ruled  in  India: 
in  his  time  there  were  no  troubles  or  revolts.  In  a.d.  618  to  627 
there  were  great  troubles  in  the  kingdom :  the  King  She  lo  ye  to 
[Siladitya]  made  war  and  fought  battles,  such  as  had  never  been 
seen  before.  All  the  provinces  which  faced  the  north  submitted  to 
him.  Hiuan  thsang  arrived  at  this  time,  and  She  lo  ye  to  received 
him  at  Magadha  [Berar]  -,  and,  in  a.d.  642,  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
China,  and  the  Emperor  sent  one  in  return,  in  a.d.  648,  under  a 
high  military  officer,  Wang  heuen  tse :  but,  before  his  arrival,  She  lo 
ye  to  was  dead  5  and  his  minister,  Na  foo  te  o  lo  na  shun,  who  had 
usurped  the  government,  refused  to  receive  the  embassy,  and  forced 
Heuen  tse  to  retire  to  Thibet ;  and  that  state  and  Nepaul  [Nee  po  lo] 
being  in  dependence  upon  China  [as  they  are  to  this  day]  furnished 
troops,  with  which  he  attacked  O  lo  na  shun  and  took  him  prisoner. 
The  wives  and  children  of  the  late  king  retired  to  the  Godaviri  river. 
Heuen  tse  captured  them,  and  he  then  returned  to  China  with  his 
prisoner,  O  lo  na  shun.  Heuen  tse  had  been  assisted  by  a  king  of 
Eastern  India,  Kumara,  and  by  the  kingdom  of  Kama  rupa  [men- 
tioned in  the  Allahabad  inscription],  with  30,000  horses  and  bullocks. 
•— i^ottv.  Melanges  Asiat.,  tom.  i.  p.  196.  The  repeated  intercourse 
of  the  Chinese  with  India  through  these  embassies,  gave  them  the 
means  of  judging  of  the  religious  and  political  state  of  that  country, 
independently  of  Fa  hian  and  Hiuan  thsang ;  and  this  independent 
knowledge  strengthens  and  confirms  the  accounts  of  the  travellers. 

I  would  not  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  I  mean  to  express  any 
decided  judgment  from  a  knowledge  of  facts,  but  simply  that  I  give 
a  record  to  my  impressions  from  the  perusal  of  such  parts  of  the  Pali 
Buddhistical  annals  and  scriptures  of  Ceylon,  and  the  French  transUu 
tions  (so  honourable  to  the  nation)  from  various  Chinese  authors  as 
have  appeared  before  the  public.  There  is  a  vast  and  fertile  field  of 
inquiry,  and  further  researches  in  the  Chinese  and  Pali  languages 
may  possibly  produce  a  conviction  that  it  is  from  those  languages 
we  are  to  expect  authenticated  accounts  of  the  incipient  civilization  of 
mankind  in  the  Eastern  World,  rather  than  from  the  Sanskrit  tongue 
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3rd.  With  respect  to  the  third  point,  the  facts  and  arguments 
already  recorded  would  appear  to  safiice  to  establish  a  belief  in  the 
pre-existence  of  some  kind  of  Baddhism  in  India  before   Sakya*8 
time  'y  bat  the  question  of  the  Lao  tseu,  or  Tao  sze,  explained  to 
mean  **  Doctors  of  the  Supreme  Reason/*  is  of  a  specific  character ; 
and  we  find  that  the  doctrines  propounded  by  the  teachers  had 
extensive  influence  in  China  from  the  earliest  times,  and,  of  course, 
before  Buddhism  became  known  in  China ;  and  from  the  life  of 
Sakya  it  i^  demonstrated  that  these  Doctors  of  Reason  were  in  India 
before  it  is  supposed  the  Chinese  first  made  their  way  to  Hindustan. 
I  have  already  quoted  the  opinion  of  M.  Landresse  that  **  we  could 
not  well  deny  the  analogy  which  exists  between  the  opinions  of  the 
Lao  tseu  and  those  of  the  Buddhists  3  an  analogy  which  extends  to 
the  very  base  of  their  doctrines,  as  well  as  to  the  details  of  the 
popular  belief,   and  which  could  scarcely  have  sprung  up  in  two 
countries  independently  of  communication.*'    These  doctrines  const!* 
tuted  the  faith  of  the  population  of  Thibet  so  late  as  until  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century,  when  Sakya*s  Buddhism   was  adopted  in  that 
country ;  and  we  see,  a.d.  400,  that  one  of  Fa  hian's  companions 
quitted  him  to  go  with  one  of  those  Doctors  of  Reason  to  Cophenes, 
who  had  come  with  them  from  China.      Hence,  therefore,  there 
appears  evidence  of  a  peculiar  creed  operating  in  China,  Thibet,  and 
India,  in  the  very  dawn  of  civilization ^  and  continuing  until  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century  -,  certainly  until  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  cen* 
tury,  since  one  of  the  Doctors  was  a  fellow-traveller  of  Fa  hian,  and 
others  were  contemporary  with  Sakya.     Whether  the  creed  of  the 
Lao  tseu  was  religious  or  philosophical,  metaphysical  or  practical,  I 
will  not  undertake  to  discuss ;  but  if  their  humility  permitted  them 
to  travel  from  kingdom  to  kingdom  with  suites  [for  it  was  the  suite 
of  a  Doctor  of  Reason  that  Fa  hian^s  companion  joined],  it  is  certain, 
from  the  life  of  Sakya,  that  they  were  also  ascetics,  like  some  of  the 
Buddhist  priests  and  the  Hindu  Rishis.      On  the  birth  of  Buddba 
taking  place,  Ai,  a  Doctor  of  Reason,  identified  by  M.  Remusat  as 
Tapasvi  Muni,  residing  in  the  woods  near  Rajagaha,  by  his  preter- 
natural knowledge  was  aware  of  the  advent,  and  flew  through  the 
air  to  Kapillawattha,  the  residence  of  the  king,  Sakya's  father,  to 
congratulate  the  parent  of  the  infant.     The  infant  was  brought  to 
him :    he  examined   it,   and   wept  and   laughed  alternately,  and 
explained  that  he  foresaw  in  the  future  that  he  could  not  live  to 
witness  its  glory,  as  the  infant  would  become  an  incarnation,  and 
therefore  he  wept ;  but  that  he  rejoiced  at  having  seen  him,  as  it 
would  absolve  him  from  his  sins.     He  had  then  his  nativity  cast  by 
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four  Pandits,  three  of  whom,  as  the  child  had  impressions  of  wheels 

on  his  hands,  predicted  that  he  would  become  a  ChakraTarti  king» 

or  roller  of  the  wheel  over  the  earth  [universal  monarch,  and  equallf 

a  universal  teacher]  -,  and  the  fourth  Pandit  said  tha  child  would 

become  an  incarnation.     This  strange  legend,  M*  Remnsat  sajrti  ia 

the  substance  of  an  inscription  in  the  Magah  language,  Which  was 

found  at  Chittagong,  and  published  in  the  Asiatic  RegeOrchet,  toL 

ii.,  page  383  \     It  is  also  told  in  the  Ceylon  scriptures,  the  AiihH" 

fcatthd*',   and  the  Thibetians  have  their  legend,  accolrding  to  P. 

Georgi,  about  this  same  Tao  sze,  or  Doctor  of  Reason,  Ai ;  and  the 

story  in  the  inscription  is  told,  but  with  much  greater  amplificatioii 

and  prolixity,  and  it  ends  with  the  Doctor  of  Reason  adoring  the 

future  Buddha'.     Had  the  worthy  Doctor  of  Reason  possessed  a 

drop  of  Puranic  blood  in  his  veins,  he  would  have  fled  to  the  extre^ 

mities  of  the  earth  to  have  avoided  this  fatal  stranger ;  but  as  he 

chose  to  visit  and  reverence  him,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  creed 

of  the  Doctors  of  Reason  approximated  rather  to  Buddhism  than 

Brahmanism.     Additional  support  is  given  to  this  impression  by  the 

traditions  related   by  Fa  hian   of  certain  Lao  tseu,   or  Tao  sae, 

from  various  countries,  who  were  visiting  Buddhist  shrines,  being 

appalled  by  seeing  a  certain  shrine,  in  the  woods  of  Lan  mo^,  in  the 

decadence  of  Buddhism,  surrounded  by  elephants;    and  in  their 

terror  they  sought  their  safety  in  the  neighbouring  trees^   Watching 

events,  however,  they  observed  such  evidence  of  systematic  arrange 

tnents  in  the  movements  of  the  elephants — some  carrying  flowers  to 

the  shrine,  some  water,  and  some  sweeping  it — ^that  their  terror  was 

turned  into  wonder  and  admiration  that  irrational  animals  should 

manifest  their  reverence  for  Buddha  by  gratuitously  performing  the 

duties  of  a  shrine  of  his,  which  had  been  deserted  by  his  priesthood 

in  consequence  of  the  decrease  of  population  and  the  encroachmeiits 

of  the  jungle.     The  Lao  tseu  descended  from  the  trees,  made  their 

offerings,  and,  impressed  by  the  facts  they  had  witnessed,  became 

for  the  future  orthodox  Buddhists.     By  travelling  to  visit  Buddhist 

shrines  they  must  have  been  quasi  Buddhists  already.    Fa  hian  says 

the  event  was  of  no  remote  occurrence,  and  the  tradition  was  handed 

down  to  his  time.     Hiuan  thsang  mentions  the  same  tradition. 

That  the  Lao  tseu  were  not  viewed  by  Buddhists  with  a  hostile 
feeling  is  manifested  by  the  fact  of  no  mention  being  made  of  them 
in  the  lists  of  heresies ;  and  as  a  man  may  be  heterodox  without 

\  Fa  hian,  page  208.  *  J,  A.  S.  B.,  voL  vii.,  p.  802. 

*  Fa  hian,  note,  p.  210. 
«  Somewhere  N.E.  of  G^rakbpur,  at  the  f oot of  tho  Kepal  UoaBtainfc       *P.ai7. 
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eing  absolutely  heretical,  there  is  even  no  notice  of  them  under  the 
lilder  designation.  A  further  indication  of  an  anti-Brahmanical 
bsracter  is  met  with  in  the  Lao  tseu  being  called  followers  of 
lie  mystic  cross]  which  is  met  with,  initial  and  terminal,  in  so 
lany  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  Buddhist  caves  of  India,  of  which  I 
Ave  given  examples,  and  which  is  also  one  of  the  most  common  of 
be  associated  emblems  on  so  many  of  the  Buddhist  coins  from  all 
lorta  of  India.  We  may  add  to  these  the  extract  from  the  life  of 
»akya,  in  the  Chin  i  tian,  already  quoted  by  me,  that  two  Tao  sze, 
ir  Lao  tseu,  greeted  Sakya  before  he  had  commenced  his  ministry  | 
ad  he  found  them  considerably  advanced  in  the  steps  of  knowledge 
owards  the  acquisition  of  the  dignity  of  Arhan  [a  high  order  in  the 
laddhist  priesthood],  but  that  they  had  yet  to  learn  the  Supreme 
leaeon.  But  Fa  hian*s  assertion  that  the  Doctors  of  Reason  £Imo 
ae]  came  annually  from  all  kingdoms  and  all  countries  to  adore 
Lassapo,  who  was  supposed  to  have  entombed  himself  in  the  heart 
if  the  mountain  of  the  Cock,  would  seem  to  leave  little  doubt  about 
he  nature  of  their  religion. 

These  puerile  tales,  traditions,  and  trilling  facts,  have  no  further 
effect  than  to  show  that,  1 400  years  ago,  there  were  professors  of  a 
areed  neither  Buddhist  nor  Brahmanical,  which  creed  was  referred 
o  remote  antiquity ;  which  was  known  to  Indian  as  well  as  Chinese 
lations ;  and  that,  practically,  it  approximated  rather  to  Buddhism 
ban  to  Brahroanisra. 

It  would  simply  suffice,  on  the  subject  of  the  4th  point,  to  refer 
o  Fa  hian^s  narrative  to  prove,  from  the  numerous  petty  kingdoms, 
ibove  thirty  in  number,  named  and  traversed  by  him  in  the  beginning 
>f  the  fifth  century,  that,  in  his  day  at  least,  India  was  without  a 
)aramount  political  head  -,  and,  200  years  afterwards,  Hiuan  thsang 
mumerates  no  less  than  142  kingdoms,  or  principalities,  which  he 
ntber  visited  or  could  give  some  account  of.  Sakya's  [Buddha's] 
ather,  in  the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  was  a  petty  king, 
tributary  to  the  rulers  of  Magadha,  residing  at  Patna,  or  rather  in 
:hose  days  at  Rajagaha.  This  prince  was  Bimbisaro,  B.C.  603^, 
ivhom  Sakya  made  an  orthodox  Buddhist ;  and  it  was  in  the  eighth 
jrear  of  his  son's  reign,  Ajatassitu,  b.c.  543,  that  Sakya  died,  who 
also  must  have  been  a  Buddhist,  from  the  aid  he  gave  to  the  first 
convocation*.  It  does  not  appear  that  either  of  these  princes  ruled 
over  India  3  nor  even  at  the  period  of  Alexander's  invasion,  when  it 


Wahawanso,  p.  10,  and  Turaour't)  Introduction,  p.  xxix. 
*  J.  A.  S.  B.  vol.  vi.  p.  51G. 
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is  supposed*  Chandagutto  [in  Pali]  was  on  the  throne  at  Ffttna 
[Pataliputto],  was  he  paramount,  for  Porus  was  an  independent 
ruler,  and  Alexander  restored  his  kingdom  to  him,  and  added  some 
of  his  conquests  to  it;  and  it  was  a  question  whether  Chandagutto 
[Sandracottus  ?]  or  Porus  was  most  powerful. — ^Arrian's  Hist.  Indie^^ 
cap.  v.;  also  Anabasis,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  ii.  But  the  family  of  Poms 
could  not  have  reigned  long ;  for  Eucratides  the  Great,  who  ascended 
the  Bactrian  throne  b.c.  181,  was  assisted  by  Mithridates  I.  against 
Demetrius,  king  of  India  [so  called],  and,  on  the  latter  being 
dethroned,  Mithridates  had  for  his  share  the  provinces  between  the 
Hydaspes  and  Indus,  and  Eucratides  all  the  rest  east  and  scmth ; 
these  tracts,  in  fact,  comprising  the  kingdom  of  Porus. 

But  as  the  Mahawanso  places  the  commencement  of  Chanda* 
gutto's  reign  at  381  b.c,  and  its  termination  347  B.C.,  if  these  dates 
be  correct  *;  and  there  appears  little  right  to  question  them,  for  they 
are  derived  from  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  religions  and 
political  connexion  of  the  Ceylon  kings,  with  the  individual  kings 
of  the  Magadha  or  Patna  dynasty  named ;  then,  instead  of  Chanda- 
gutto being  on  the  throne  on  Alexander's  arrival,  it  must  have  been 
the  grandson  of  Chandagutto,  the  celebrated  Asoko  or  Piyadasi, 
whose  edicts  in  Pali,  recorded  on  the  columns  of  Delhi,  of  Allahabad 
and  Matrah,  on  the  rocks  of  Cuttack,  on  the  shores  of  the  east  of 
India,  and  on  the  rocks  of  Gimar  on  the  shores  of  the  west  of  India, 
incontrovertibly  attest  his  supremacy.  How  long  this  was  maintained 
in  the  family  is* uncertain,  further  than  that  Dasaratha,  the  second 
king  after  Asoko,  and  who  must  have  been  contemporary  with  Aga« 
thocles,  is  mentioned  in  a  Buddhist  inscription  in  the  Nagarjnna  Cave 
at  Buddhagaya  in  Behar ;  but  supremacy  had  evidently  passed  out 
of  their  hands,  when  Fa  hian  visited  India ;  nor  had  any  other 
ambitious  or  talented  individual  been  able  to  gather  up  the  scattered 
and  prostrate  power.  And  equally  when  Hiuan  thsang  journeyed  in 
India,  a.d.  627  to  C50,  the  country  was  divided  into  petty  states ; 
but  during  his  residence  in  India,  there  sprung  up,  in  the  decline  of 

^  Professor  Heeren  doubts  the  identity  of  Clumdagutto  and  Sandracottua  of  the 
Greeks.  Col.  Tod,  from  a  Jain  inscription,  roaltes  a  Chandragupta  reign  in  Ongein 
in  427.  If  this  be  the  era  of  Yikramditya,  it  is  a.d.  371,  and  if  the  Jain  ora  of 
Mahavira,  u.c.  IOC ;  but  in  neither  case  can  this  Chandragupta  be  Sandracottus.  In 
the  Chohaus  of  Delhi,  also,  there  is  a  Chandragupta,  grandson  of  Manika  Bai, 
>vhose  date  is  fixed  about  A.t>.  695. 

'  The  Bunncse  inscription  at  Buddhagaya,  dated  a.d.  1305,  states  that  the 
temple  or  chaitya  was  built  by  Asoko  218  years  after  the  death  of  Salcya:  Aaoko 
therefore,  lived  b.c.  325,   and  this  corresponds  with  the  Ceylon  annals^  a 
ihrengthens  their  credibility.) 
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Baddhism,  and  daring  the  rise  of  the  Saivas,  the  movements  of 
Brabmanism  and  the  planting  of  the  Rajput  dynasties^-^a  Hinda 
power  which  was  to  overshadow  India  for  some  period  of  time, 
whose  records  on  the  Allahabad  and  Bhitari  colamns,  and  whose 
coins  from  Kanouj,  give  us  some  more  substantial  and  honest  proofiB 
of  their  existence,  of  their  "  having  a  local  habiiation  and  a  name,*^ 
than  the  Puranas  would  have  done, — I  mean  the  Sudra  family  of 
the  Guptas  ;  but  which  family,  nevertheless,  have  no  local  habitation 
or  name,  even  in  the  pretended  prophetical  chapters  of  the  Puranat, 
the  story  of  Chandragupta  only,  in  the  Vishnu  and  Bh&gavat  Puranas 
out  of  eighteen  Puranas,  having  reference  to  the  Magadha  family 
of  Patna,  and  not  to  that  of  Kanouj. 

Dr.  Mill  says,  he  has  nowhere  in  Hindu  chronology  met  with  the 
slightest  mention  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  race,  Samudra  Gupta, 
in  whose  honour  chiefly  the  inscription  No.  2,  on  the  Allahabad 
column,  was  recorded.  Pottinger,  in  his  History  of  Sinde,  mentioiia 
the  dynasty  of  the  Sasee  [Saba  or  Sahu?  *]  Rajas,  which  had  governed 
the  kingdoms  of  Sinde  for  upwards  of  2000  years  [from  before  the 
seventh  century,  B.C.]*  whose  princes  at  one  period  received  tribute 
from  eleven  dependent  kingdoms,  and  who  had  set  the  threats  of  the 
greatest  monarchs  of  the  world  at  defiance ;  but  had  there  been  • 
paramomU  sovereign  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus  when  Alexander 
descended  the  river,  he  would  have  been  noticed  in  Arrian.  There 
is  also  a  paramount  monarch  [Adhiraja]  mentioned  in  copper  plates 
from  Seone  on  the  Nerbuddah,  of  the  name  of  Deva  Gupta,  but 
there  is  no  record  made  of  his  capital,  and  this  new  Gupta  only 
comes  to  light  through  a  prince  [Pritbivi  Sena]  who  married  his 
daughter,  mentioning  him  in  the  inscription.  The  Deva  Nagan  of 
the  inscription,  deprived  of  a  curious  open  parallelogram  at  the  head 
of  each  letter,  is  that  of  the  Allahabad  column,  No.  2 :  Deva  Gupta, 
therefore,  reigned  after  the  Buddhists  had  lost  their  political  power, 
and  does  not  come  into  my  category  ;  nor  does  the  soi-disant  para- 
mount sovereign  Yaso  Pala  of  Dehli,  a.d.  1035,  mentioned  in  an 
inscription  on  a  stone  in  the  Calcutta  Museum. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  paper  in  the  Appendix,  trans- 
lated from  the  French,  one  of  whose  rare  scholars  had  translated  it 
from  the  Chinese.  It  is  called,  "  Ma  twan  tins  Citation  of  Chinese 
Authorities  regarding  India,'* 

*  Some  of  tho  socceseora  of  Sivajeo,  the  Mabratta  prince,  were  called  Sahu 
Maha  raj;  tho  father  of  Sivajce  was  called  "Shah,*'  and  it  is  evidently  not  by 
accident  the  F^ngliah  have  been  accustomed  to  call  the  sovereign  of  the  Mahrattm 
nation,  the  "Sahu  Raja.'' 

VOL.  VI.  2  A 
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"  Under  the  Tang  dynasty,  in  the  years  Woo  teh  [a.  d.  618 
to  627] >  there  were  great  troubles  in  India;  the  king  [Siladitya?] 
fought  great  battles.** 

"The  Chinese  Buddhist  priest,  Hiuan  thsang,  who  writes  his 
travels,  arrived  in  India  at  this  period,  and  had  audience  of  Sila- 
ditya/' 

From  copper  plates  dug  up  in  Gujarat,  it  appears  there  were  three 
princes  of  the  name  of  Siladitya,  of  the  Balabhi  dynasty  at  Patan ; 
the  first  about  a.d.  319  to  350  3  the  second  is  placed  a.d.  523  >  and 
the  third  a.d.  559 ;  the  last  is  said  [but  not  in  the  inscription]  to 
have  been  killed  by  the  Parthians,  and  his  capital  Balabhi  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  them.  Now,  as  Hiuan  thsang  visited  Balabhi 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  and  saw  Siladitya,  who  was 
a  Buddhist,  the  Parthian  invasion  must  have  taken  place  after  the 
date  specified,  or  the  era  in  the  inscriptions  has  been  mistaken. 
None  of  the  princes  of  the  Balabhis  of  Patau  reigned  over  all  India. 

There  is  no  such  name  as  Siladitya  in  the  list  of  the  Magadha  kings, 
nor  in  the  rising  Gupta  family  of  Kanouj  ;  but  in  the  chronology  of 
Kashmir  there  is  a  Lalitaditya,  about  a.d.  716,  who  conquered 
Yasovarma  of  Kanouj,  [the  Yasovigraha  of  inscriptions?]  and  over- 
ran India  :  but  the  Guptas,  by  their  inscriptions  and  coins,  evidently 
recovered  their  ascendancy  as  far  as  related  to  Central  India.  In 
the  first  inscription  in  honour  of  Samudra  Gupta,  the  king  of  the 
North,  [Kashmir  ?]  who  had  oppressed  his  family,  was  Dhananjaya, 
but  there  is  not  any  such  name  on  coins,  nor  amongst  the  Kashmir 
Rajas ;  though  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  are  a  multitude 
of  Guptas  amongst  the  kings  of  Kashmir,  one  of  whom,  Xemagopta, 
a.d.  971,  was  pleased  to  distinguish  himself  by  destroying  many 
monasteries  of  the  Buddhists. 

The  Allahabad  inscriptions,  the  persecutions  of  Xemagupta,  Ma 
twan  lin*8  notices,  the  Balibhi  inscriptions,  and  the  dates  of  the  rise 
of  the  Rajput  dynasties,  are  highly  important,  showing,  as  they  do, 
the  anarchy  which  must  have  prevailed  in  India  from  the  sixth  to 
the  tenth  centuries,  and  thus  accounting  for  the  disappearance  of 
the  political  power  of  the  Buddhists  3  Fa  hian  found  every  potentate 
in  India  a  Buddhist,  and  Hiuan  thsang  found  much  the  same  state 
of  things  two  centuries  afterwards :  the  fall  of  Buddhist  power, 
therefore,  must  have  been  after  their  days. 

Megasthenes  speaks  of  there  being  1 20  nations  in  India ;  no 
doubt  with  numerous  petty  kings  :  and  though  Arrian,  in  his  History 
of  India,  mentions  Spartembas,  Buddha,  Cradevas^  and  their  sac- 

*  Lib.  viii. 
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cesson  from  father  to  son^  reigning  for  ages,  in  early  times,  as  kings 
of  Indim,  it  has  probably  reference  to  the  country  north  of  the  Indus. 
As  traits,  also,  of  the  political  state  of  India,  we  must  not  omit 
mention  of  the  Republic  of  Vassali  or  Allahabad,  in  Sakya's  time ; 
of  the  elective  kings  of  Gujarat  and  Cutch,  some  centuries  after- 
wards ;  and  of  Susun&go,  king  of  Magadha,  who  was  elected  by  the 
people,  471  B.C. 

The  nations  or  tribes  of  the  Cathaei,  Ozydracae,  Suraseni,  Malli, 
Adraiste,  and  SindomansB,  mentioned  by  Arrian,  appear  to  have 
been  distinct  from  each  other ;  and  the  Malli  and  Ozydracae  were  a 
free  people,  and  therefore  independent  of  controVfrom  Magadha ;  and 
finally,  we  know,  when  the  Mohammedans  invaded  India,  that  they 
found  the  country  in  the  hands  of  numerous  petty  Rajput  or  Sudra 
princes,  most  of  whose  dynasties,  even  from  the  showing  of  their  own 
annals,  although  apocryphal  authorities  unless  confirmed  by  inscrip- 
tions, were  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  The  Chohans  of  Ajmir  and 
Dehli,  of  whom  was  Ajipala  the  founder  of  Ajmir,  a.d.  145? :  the 
Haravati  Chohans,  a.d.  1024:  the  Guptas  of  Kanouj,  after  the 
seventh  century.  The  Rajas  of  Malwa  are  carried  up  apocrsrphally 
to  B.C.  840,  to  Dhanji,  who  restored  a  fire  temple,  which  was  dis- 
approved of  by  the  Buddhists,  The  three  Rajas  Bhoja  belong  to  this 
line,  and  Colonel  Tod  fixes  them  respectively,  a.d.  567, 665,  and  1035. 
But  Professor  Wilson  rectifies  one  of  the  Princes  Karaksen  from 
A.D.  135  to  A.D.  676,  and  this  is  a  type  of  other  rectifications,  and 
of  many  more  that  are  required.  The  Balabhi  d]masty  of  Gujarat, 
A.D.  144,  does  not  legitimately  come  in  here,  as  they  were  originally 
sun-worshippers,  and  afterwards  Buddhists  and  Jains,  according  to 
the  annals  of  the  latter ;  but  Buddhist,  according  to  Fa  hian  and 
Hiuan  thsang.  The  eleven  sovereigns  of  the  Sah  dynasty  of  Sau« 
rashtra  [Gujarat],  brought  to  light  by  their  silver  coins,  are  nowhere 
to  be  met  with  in  Hindu  works;  no  doubt,  because  they  were 
Buddhists, — ^the  chief  emblem  on  most  of  their  coins  being  the 
Buddhist  chaitya,  and  on  some  of  them  there  is  a  seated  Buddha. 
— J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  iv.,  plate  49,  p.  684,  and  voL  vi.  p.  338. 

The  rise  of  the  Anhalwara  or  Patau  dynasty  of  Gujarat,  [a 
fragment  of  the  Balabhis,  but  it  does  not  appear  how  from  being 
Buddhists  they  became  Rajputs,]  is  placed  a.d.  696.  Mr.  James 
Prinsep,  indeed,  says  the  traditions  of  the  Rajput  states,  lean  to  an 
Indo-Scythic  derivation  of  their  dynasties*,  and  both  the  Mewar 
and  Gujarat  dynasties  of  the  Gehlote  or  Sesodia  Rajputs,  although 
they  claim  descent  from  the  Sun,  have  uniformly  a  Parthian,  and 

*  J.  A.  S.  B.,  ToL  iv.  page  677- 

2a  2 
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therefore  Buddhist,  origin  ascribed  to  them  by  the  Persian  historiaitt. 
[J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  684.]  And  the  origin  of  the  Rahtore 
Rajputs  of  Kanouj,  according  to  the  Jains  of  Mar  war  as  quoted  by 
Colonel  Tod,  was  Indo-Scythic,  They  sprung  from  the  backbone  of 
Indra ;  but  the  progenitor  in  the  mortal  form  was  Yavanaswa,  a.ix. 
300,  a  Yavan  or  Greek  of  the  Aswa  or  Asi  tribe.  Then  follows  Baa* 
deo,  A.D.  390,  whose  daughter  married  Bahram  Sassan  of  Perm ; 
not  a  very  probable  alliance,  supposing  the  lady  to  be  a  high  caste 
Hindu  princess  :  the  next  prince  is  Ramdeo,  a.d.  450,  and  it  will  be 
recollected  that  between  these  two  dates  Fa  hian  found  a  Bnddhist 
on  the  throne ;  and  in  about  a.d.  630,  Hiuan  thsang  found  a  Yaisjrm 
ruling.  The  Guptas,  therefore,  of  the  Allahabad  column  and  the 
coins  of  Kanouj  ;  who  were  Hindu  Sudras,  if  they  reigned  at  all  in 
Kanouj,  must  have  come  in  after  Fa  hian*stime,  a.d.  402-6,  or  after 
Hiuan  thsang's  visit ;  and  the  latter  is  the  most  probable,  from  the 
form  of  the  Deva  Nagari  used  in  their  inscriptions  and  on  their  coins. 
Although  their  inscriptions  mention  Hindu  gods,  I  have  elsewhere 
shown  that  their  coins  have  many  Buddhist  associations  and  emblems, 
as  if  they  had  not  shaken  off  the  memory  of  the  past ;  but  the 
moment  the  second  series  of  Kanouj  coins  is  touched  upon  with  a 
known  personage  Govenda  Chandra  Deva,  a.d.  1072,  ail  BuddHtt 
emblems  disappear,  and  the  Deva  Nagari  is  easily  convertible  into 
modern  Deva  Nagari;  and  for  the  first  time  the  ancient  Indian 
coins  have  reference  to  Puranic  legends  in  the  Boar  avatar  and  diaeiia 
of  Vishnu.  The  rise  of  the  Ranas  of  Chitor,  another  fragment  of  the 
Balabhis,  is  placed  in  a.d.  727.  In  a.d.  812,  Chitor  was  invaded 
from  Cabul,  and  in  the  next  reign  but  one,  about  a.d.  850,  Bhirtripad 
founded  no  less  than  thirteen  principalities,  for  his  sons,  in  Malwa  and 
Gujarat  -,  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  the  then  anarchical  state  of  India. 
The  Cachwaha  race  of  Rajputs  of  Jaypur,  a.d.  294.  Jodhpur,  a.d.  210. 
The  Raos  of  Jaysulmer  come  into  Puranic  fable  3  and  it  is  probaUe 
from  Alexander  finding  the  Brahman  tribe  located  in  their  territories 
or  near  to  their  territories ;  and  from  Fa  hian  bearing  testimony  in 
A.D.  401,  that  the  Jaysulmer  deserts  were  still  inhabited  by  heretics, 
[probably  Rajputs  and  Brahmans,]  and  Hiuan  thsang  stating  the 
same  thing  -,  that  the  Raos  may  claim  the  distinction  of  being  one  of 
the  most  ancient,  if  not  the  most  ancient  and  persistent  of  the 
Hindu  dynasties.  The  first  date  is  b.c.  94?,  when  Raja  Gaja  in- 
vaded Kandrupkal  in  Kashmir,  and  in  a.d.  15  ?  Salbahan  con- 
quered the  Punjab,  but  was  expelled  from  Cabul.  This  Rao  is 
said  to  have  had  fifteen  sons,  all  of  whom  became  Rajas,  We  may 
suppose  that  some  of  them  emerged  from  their  deserts  and  essayed 
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their  prowess  in  .Central  and  Western  India.  The  dates^  however, 
require  confirmation  from  inscriptions  or  coins.  The  Orissa  dynasty 
is  made  to  commence  a.d.  142.  Whatever  might  have  heen  the 
religion  of  the  princes  at  this  date,  the  reigning  princes  in  Fa  hian*s 
and  Hiuan  thsang*s  time,  by  their  testimony,  were  Buddhists ;  and 
in  the  Orissa  chronology,  there  is  a  curions  insertion  of  the  Yavanas 
or  Greeks  having  reigned  between  a.d.  318  and  a.d.  473.  From 
the  Cattack  rock  inscriptions  inTali,  and  from  its  having  possessed 
a  celebrated  chaitya  or  temple  for  the  tooth  relic  of  Buddha,  we 
know  Cuttack  to  have  been  a  peculiarly  Buddhist  country.  The 
Rajas  of  Bengal  date  from  inscriptions  of  Kumarapala,  a.d.  1017, 
and  there  are  some  few  names  before  this  prince.  The  Mackenzie 
Manuscripts  from  the  South  of  India  also  give  accounts  of  the 
comparatively  recent  establishment  of  the  Hindu  djmasties  of  the 
South.  Kamata  Rajas,  a.d.  984;  Tuluva  do.,  a.d.  800;  (Chola  do., 
A.D.  700  to  1000 ;  the  Pandyans,  however,  run  up  into  traditional 
periods.  In  running  my  eye  very  rapidly  over  the  dates  of  many 
hundred  inscriptions,  translated  by  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor  of  Madras, 
I  did  not  meet  with  a  solitary  inscription  of  the  10th  century;  and 
the  great  majority  of  those  recording  gifts  to  temples  or  to  Brah- 
mans,  were  of  the  14th,  15th,  or  16th  centuries,  but  chiefly  of  the 
latter.  Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  who  has 
published  595  inscriptions  from  the  South  of  India,  gives  his 
earliest  date  a.d.  973  of  the  Chalukya  dynasty,  and  tradition  even 
only  carries  its  origin  to  the  fifth  century.  The  other  three  great 
dynasties  of  the  Dekhan,  the  Kalabhurija,  the  Bellalas,  and  the 
Devagiri,  are  still  more  recent  ^  The  dates  of  these  endless  Hindu 
inscriptions  thus  tell  a  tale  that  cannot  be  misunderstood ;  they 
were  most  abundant  when  Brahnianical  influence  and  Puranic  beliefs 
were  most  prevalent,  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries,  and  they 
are  altogether  wanting  at  the  very  period  when  Buddhist  inscriptions  and 
Buddhist  annals  tell  us  India  prof essed  the  Buddhist  /aith\ 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  carry  the  enumeration  further.  Suffi- 
cient evidence  is  afl'orded  that  from  Sakya  Buddha*s  time  down- 
wards, with  few  exceptions,  India  had  been  parcelled  amongst  petty 
princes  until  the  Mohammedan  conquest ;  and  evidence  has  been 
afforded  also,  that  until  the  breaking  up  of  Buddhism,  there  are 
few,  IP  ANY,  legitimate  and  incontrovertible  instances  of  Hindu 
monarchies ;  of  course,  considering  the  Puranic  lists  apocryphal ; 
and  were  there  no  other  reasons  for  questioning  their  authority 

1  Joamftl  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britaiii  and  Ireland,  vol.  iv.  p.  1. 
'  If  the  Rajpat  families  were  of  ludo-Scytliic  origin,  a  question  might  be  raised 
whether  they  could  have  been  pure  ilindut. 
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than  the  almost  general  omission  of.  the  names  of  the  princes  of 
every  djmasty,  whether  Bnddhist  or  Hindn,  whose  names  and  deeds 
have  been  brought  to  light  in  inscriptions  and  eoins^  these  omis- 
sions themselves  would  stamp  the  [Puranic  chronologies  with  a 
character  of  suppression,  unfaithfulness,  and  design,  which  must 
render  the  testimony  they  afford,  suspicious  and  doubtful,  even 
where  true;  and  as  they  have  prophetic  chapters,  it  cannot  be  urged 
in  their  favour,  that  their  inventors  were  necessitated,  with  a  view 
to  preserve  consistently  their  claim  to  great  antiquity,  to  omit  all 
notice  of  comparatively  modem  dynasties.  The  most  singular 
suppression  or  omission  is  that  of  Yikram&ditya,  who  has  esta- 
blished an  era,  57  B.C.,  which  is  used  by  the  Hindus  at  present* 
who,  indeed,  claim  Yikramdditya  as  a  Hindu  prince ;  a  doubtful 
claim ;  and  his  name  not  being  met  with  in  the  solar  or  lunar  lines, 
justifies  the  doubt.  I  shall,  subsequently,  have  occasion  to  quote 
the  opinions  of  competent  authorities  on  the  value  of  the  Puranas 
as  chronicles. 

Professor  Wilson,  in  speaking  of  the  Vishnu  Purana,  the  date  of 
which  he  fixes  about  a.d.  954,  says  at  this  time  the  Kshatrijra  rule 
[it  appears  to  me  he  should  rather  have  said  the  Buddhist  rule,  for 
many  of  the  Kshatriyas  [Rajputs]  had  only  recently  established  their 
djrnasties  upon  the  ruins  of  Buddhist  monarchies  3  for  Fa  hian 
testifies  that  there  was  not  a  single  Hindu  ruler  in  his  time,] 
generaUy  aboUshed  3  Brahmans,  and  even  mountaineers,  were 
in  Magadha  or  Bahar  3  at  Allahabad,  at  Mathura  [Mutra],  Kant- 
puri,  Kasipuri  or  Kanyapuri,  [probably  Benares  or  Kanovj].  The 
Guptas,  a  term  indicating  a  Sudra  family,  reigned  over  part  of 
Magadha  3  and  Devarakshita,  a  person  so  named,  ruled^the  mari- 
time province  of  Kalinga.  Sudras  and  cowherds  ruled  in  Surat, 
along  the  Nermada  [Nerbuddah  river,]  and  at  Ougein.  And 
Mlechchhas  [foreigners,]  possessed  the  country  along  the  ludn, 
along  the  Chandra  Bhaga,  or  in  the  Punjab,  Darvika,  and  Kashmir. 

On  the  question  of  the  fifth  point,  the  absence  of  credible  evi- 
dence justifies  the  inference,  that  during  the  prevalence  of  Bud- 
dhism there  were  few,  if  any  kings  in  India,  followers  of  the  Brah- 
manical  system.  The  prince,  Sakya's  father,  is  stated  to  have  been 
a  Kshatrya,  but  it  remains  yet  to  be  shown  that  the  belonging  to 
this  class  in  the  civil  distinctions  of  society  in  Buddha's  time,  neces- 
sarily implied  the  profession  of  a  Brahmanical  creed.  King  Pra- 
senajet,  of  Kosala,  who  was  Sakya*s  cousin,  and  a  Kshatrya,  was  the 
first  to  raise  a  statue  of  Sakya  in  sandal  wood,  which  was  the 
model  of  all  subsequent  statues  to  Buddha.  Bimbisaro,  the  king  of 
Magadha,  and  liege  lord  of  Sakya's  father,  and  the  contemporary  of 
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Sakya,  is  stated  by  the  Mahawanso  to  have  been  converted  to  Bud- 
dhism by^im ;  and  as  several  other  members  of  the  Maurya  dynasty 
and  Sunga  dynasty,  who  occupied  the  Magadha  throne  at  intervals, 
running  through  many  hundred  years,  are  known  to  have  been 
Buddhists,  either  from  inscriptions,  coins,  or  from  the  Mahawanso, 
it  is  but  a  legitimate  inference  that  the  intermediate  kings  were  also 
Buddhists^  for  an  alternation  of  Monotheism  and  Polytheism  in 
successive  members  of  the  same  families  is  not  probable. 

There  are  proofs  of  the  following  kings  of  the  Magadha  line 
having  been  of  Sakya's  faith : — Bimbisaro,  b.  c.  603,  authority 
Mahawanso  and  Dipawanso^*  Ajatasattu,  B.C.  551,  authority  Pali 
Buddhistical  annals,  J.  A.  S.  B.  vol.  vi.  p.  516;  Kalasoko,  b.c.  443, 
authority  Mahawanso;  the  celebrated  Buddhist  king  Asoko,  b.c. 
319,  authority  inscriptions  and  Mahawanso;  Dasaratha,  B.C.  250  to 
273,  inscriptions  in  Buddhagaya  caves  -,  the  four  Mitras  of  the  Sunga 
dynasty,  b.c.  1 78, — coins  and  inscriptions  at  Gaya ;  Bhagavata,  b.c. 
80,— K:o]n  with  Buddhist  emblems  from  Behat';  Chandagutto,  about 

'  J.  A.  S.  B.  vol  vii.  p.  928. 

*  J.  A.  S.  B.  vol.  iii.  pi.  25,  fig.  4,  p.  436.  This  very  coin,  nevertheless,  has 
the  erect  figure  with  the  trident,  which,  by  being  met  with  on  coins  of  Kadphises  of 
Cabul,  associated  with  a  bull,  has  induced  Professor  Wilson  to  think  that  it  affords 
evidenco  of  Siva  having  been  worshipped  at  that  early  period ;  but  the  identical 
figure  is  met  with  on  numerous  copper  coins  of  Kadphises  [many  hundred]  ttithaut 
the  bullf  and  on  a  splendid  gold  coin  taken  out  of  the  monument  of  Kadphises  at 
Cabul,  the  erect  figure  is  naked,  lias  three  tails,  a  «/q/f  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  ball 
in  the  left,  evidently,  therefore,  not  Siva.  All  the  coins  of  Kadphises,  also,  whether 
with  or  without  the  trident  figure  and  bull,  have  the  Buddhist  emblem  [No.  29  of 
the  plate  of  emblems,]  which  is  fouad  associated  with  the  Buddhist  inscriptions  in 
the  caves  of  Western  India.  Mr.  James  Prinsep  thought  that  Kadphises  reigned  at 
Cabul  about  a,d.  200.  Moreover,  the  coins  of  Kadphises  have  Greek  legends  on 
them }  the  king  has  a  Persian  cap  on  his  head,  and  he  stands  beside  an  altar  [vide 
Fa  hian].  The  bull  is  found  on  the  Buddhist  satrap  coins  of  Jyonpur  and  Ougein, 
and  it  was  otherwise  an  emblem  common  to  the  Buddliists  and  Saivas.  On  some 
of  Kadphises*  coins,  also,  the  figure  with  the  bull  ajid  the  trident,  is  a  female,  thus 
disposing  of  Siva,  J.  A.  S.  B.  .voL  iii.  pL  34,  fig.  1.  And  the  association  of  the 
bull  with  Buddhism  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  a  .bull  standing  before  the  Buddhist 
tacred  Bo-tree,  on  coins,  J.  A.  S.  B.  vol.  iii.  pi.  18,  figs.  11  and  12;  and  vol.  vii. 
pL  61,  figs.  6, 15, 19.  The  miscalled  Brahmany  bull  is  also  seen  on  the  Greek  coins 
of  ApoUodotus,  Philoxenus,  Azus,  and  Azilasus,  J.  A.  S.  B.  vol.  iv.  p.  341.  More- 
over, it  is  carried,  together  with  the  horseman,  into  the  Mohammedan  coins,  with 
the  names  of  the  kings  in  Deva  Nagari,  as  well  as  Arabic,  Sri  Mahomed  Sami, 
A.  H.  688,  A.D.  1192,  Shams  ul  Din,  A.  H.  607,  &c.  &&,  J.  A.  S.  B.  vol  iv. 
p.  682,  Some  of  the  Greek  coins  of  Apollodotus  have  an  elephant  as  well  as  a 
bull  with  Pehlvi  legend ;  those  of  Diomedes,  a  bull  and  Pehlvi ;  of  Azilasus, 
an  elephant  and  Pehlvi ;  and  tliose  of  Azus,  a  bull  and  Pehlvi.  There  is  not  any 
Buddhist  emblem  upon  the  coins  of  the  Greek  Bactrianmonarchs;  but  the  moment 
we  pM8  to  the  Indo-Scythic  coins  with  Greek  characters,  Buddhist  emblems  appear 
upon  them,  also  upon  the  NysBocan  and  the  Leonine  coins.— J.  A.  S.  B.  vol.  v.  p.  28. 
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A.D.  800^  inscription  at  Bhilsa.  An  inscription  at  Gaya,  a.d.  1197  ? 
indicates  that .  Chandra  Deva,  Dasaratha  Kumara,  and .  Srimat 
Laximana  Sena  Deva,  kings  of  Ganr,  were  Bnddhista  at  that 
recent  date. 

The  father  of  Asoko,  called  Bindasaro,  is  said  by  the  MahamwMO 
to  have  been  of  the  Brahmanical  faith  3  bnt  with  this  exception,  as 
theiftfaAntcan^o  is  silent  with  respect  to  the  creed  of  some  other  kings 
of  Magadha,  it  may  be  inferred  from  their  consanguinity  to  known 
Buddhists,  that  they  were  also  Buddhists }  and  this  inference  is 
strengthened  by  the  assertion  of  Fa  hian,  that  from  the  time  of 
Sakya,  the  kings  of  Central  India  [Magadha]  reverenced  the  Bud* 
dhist  priests,  and  this  practice  of  theirs  was  uninterrupted.  Of  the 
ten  sons  of  Kalasoko,  known  as  the  Nandas,  one  of  them  is  stated 
by  the  Mahawanso  to  have  reigned  righteously  for  twenty-two  years, 
and  his  nine  surviving  brothers  also  to  havejreigned  righteomsfy  for 
twenty-two  years.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  this  compli* 
mentary  phrase,  which  is  evidently  used  in  a  religious  sense,  wouU 
have  been  applied  to  heretics.  The  ninth  brother,  Dhana-nando, 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Brahman  Chanako,  who  installed  in  the 
sovereignty  over  all  India,  a  descendant  of  the  dynasty  of  Moriyaa 
sovereigns,  endowed  with  illustrious  and  beneficent  attributes,  sur- 
named  Chandagutto  [the  supposed  Sandracottus  of  the  Greeks], 
who  reigned  thirty-four  years,  B.C.  381.  The  Mahawanso  does  not 
make  any  mention  of  his  being  the  son  of  a  barber,  according  to 
the  Greeks.  The  celebrated  Buddhist,  king  Asoko,  B.C.  319,  was  a 
grandson  of  Chandagutto,  and  reigned  thirty-seven  years.  The 
Burmese  chronology  embraces  the  whole  of  the  above  Magadha 
lungs,  from  the  grandfather  of  Sakya,  with  similar  dates,  and  con- 
siders them  Buddhist.  And  here  I  may  quote  part  of  the  Annual 
Address  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  to  the  Royal  Society,  on 
the  29th  of  November  last.  Eulogizing  the  late  lamented  James 
Prinsep  of  Calcutta,  he  says,  '^  Mr.  Prinsep  ascertained  that  at  the 
period  of  Alexander's  conquests,  India  was  under  the  sway  of  Buddhist 
sovereigns  and  Buddhist  institutions,  and  that  the  earliest  monarchs  of 
India  are  not  associated  with  a  Brahmanical  creed  or  dynasty" 

If  we  look  to  the  coins  and  inscriptions  which  have  been  brought 
to  light  in  such  profusion  of  late  years,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
give  weight  to  the  testimony  of  the  Chinese  travellers.  We  have 
not  any  coins  having  reference  to  Hinduism  before  those  of  the 
Guptas,  who  were  Sudras  of  Kanouj,  about  the  eighth  centnry^ 
A.D.,  and  even  their  coins  are  not  free  from  Buddhist  associations ; 
for  the  Swastica  and  No.  34  of  the  Buddhist  emblems  are  on  the 
gold  coin,  No.  10,  pi.  26,  vol.  iii.  p.  448,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  with  the  archer. 
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altar,  figure,  and  humped  bull  -,  and  their  inscriptions  show  in  how 
humble  a  relation  the  firahmans  stood  to  princes  at  that  period, 
affording  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  inscriptions  of  two  or  three 
centnries  later  datfe,  [that  of  Harsha,  a.d.  973,]  in  which  the  Brah* 
mans  are  styled  "  lords  of  the  earth.**  The  coins  from  AJghanistan 
speak  to  us  of  Greek  and  Buddhist-Scythic  princes  only,  and  pro- 
bably of  some  fire- worshippers.  Those  from  Ceylon  are,  of  course, 
Buddhist  -,  those  from  Gujarat  and  Western  India  are  chiefly  Bud- 
dhist ;  but  from  a  few  of  them  an  inference  is  admissible,  that  some  of 
the  princes  in  whose  honour  they  were  struck,  were  sun- worshippers. 
Buddhism,  however,  or  may  be,  its  successor  Jainism,  long  retained 
its  hold  in  Gujarat,  and,  indeed,  does  so  still.  Dr.  Kennedy,  in  his 
account  of  the  recent  campaign  in  Affghanistan,  describing  the  tomb 
of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  the  destroyer  of  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Somnath  in  Kattywar,  says,  the  specimens  of  architecture  and 
sculpture  which  were  taken  from  Somnath  by  Mahmud  in  the 
eleventh  century,  [January,  a.d.  1026,]  and  which  are  now  in  the 
garden  of  his  tomb  at  Ghazni >,  are  of  Jain  [Buddhist?]  origin, 
confirming  the  speculations  of  Lieut.  Postans,  that  this  celebrated 
temple,  despite  the  disguise  of  supplemental  Brahmanical  architec- 
ture, was  originaliy  a  Buddhist  structure,  and  afterwards  was  appro- 
priated to  the  worship  of  Siva,  and  probably  it  was  so  dedicated  at 
the  time  of  its  capture  by  Mahmud*. 

Mr.  Vincent  Tregear  obtained  some  coins  from  the  vicinity  of 
Jyonpur*,  of  the  Devas  and  Dattas,  with  legends  in  the  oldest 
form  of  Pali,  some  of  them,  indeed,  antecedent  to  the  Greek  inva- 
sion ',  and  more  than  one  coin  of  Purusha  Datta,  which  it  requires 
no  great  stretch  of  credulity  to  identify  as  the  coin  of  Porus,  the 
antagonist  of  Alexander ;  and  if  this  be  admitted,  then  will  proba- 
bility be  converted  into  almost  certainty,  and  Porus  prove  a  Bud- 
dhist monarch.  At  the  time  of  Alexander  s  invasion.  Buddhism  must 
have  been  in  the  palmy  days  of  its  power  %  judging  from  the 
inscriptions,  the  coins,  the  topes,  the  temples,  the  monasteries,  the 
obelisks,  the  multitudinous  and  gigantic  cave  excavations,  and  other 
works  of  art,  most  of  which  are  referrible,  not  only  by  the  internal 
evidence  they  afford,  but  by  the  testimony  of  the  MahoMmnso,  to  the 
period  between  the  first  and  sixth  centuries  before  Christ,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  period  when  Asoko  reigned,  b.c.  319  to  b.c.  282. 

»  Vol  ii.  p.  60.  '  J.  A.  S.  B.  Td.  vii  page  (68. 

'  J.  A.  S.  B.  vol.  vil  p.  1062. 

*  Mr.  James  PriiiBcp  says,  a  century  or  two  prior  to  the  Christuua  era.  Bad- 
dhittm  flourislied  in  the  height  of  its  glory  from  Kauhmir  to  CeyUuu^J.  A.  S.  B. 
ToL  vii.  p.  1047. 
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The  coins  ^  which  were  dug  up  at  Oagein^  and  forwarded  by  Mr. 
Bax  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service  to  Major  Oaseley  of  Sagar,  are 
supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  coins  hitherto  found 
In  India  or  Affghanistan.  They  have,  indisputably,  Buddhist  em- 
blems upon  them,  and  the  princes  in  whose  honour  they  were 
struck  must  have  been  Buddhists.  The  emblems  are, — ^the  chaitya\ 
Sakya*s  Bo-tree,  the  praying- wheel,  a  seated  figure  of  Buddha ;  a 
curious  emblem,  probably  one  of  the  forms  of  the  praying-wheel } 
and  a  new  form  of  the  cross,  one  or  more  of  these  being  associated 
with  a  standing  male  figure  with  a  long  staff  3  a  humped  bull,  [some- 
times standing  before  the  sacred  Bo-tree,]  an  elephant,  a  ^tiger,  the 
heads  of  oxen  [such  as  Fa  hian  describes  surmounting  Buddha*8 
staflf],  or  a  female  figure  seated  cross-legged.  Dr.  Bums  obtained 
precisely  similar  coins  from  Kaira  in  Gujarat,  and  therefore  of  the 
Ougein  princes.  Why  have  we  not  similar  vestiges  of  kings  of  the 
Brahmanical  faith  ? 

From  inscriptions  upon  copper  plates  dug  up  at  Baroda  in 
Gujarat,  dated  a.d.  812  and  a.o.  822,  it  appears  that  at  that  time 
India  was  divided  into  four  kingdoms  ;  namely,  Gajara  to  the  west, 
the  Malwa  Raj,  the  Goura  or  Bengal,  and  the  Sateshwara,  south  of 
the  capital  Elapoor.     The  names  of  the  ruling  kings  are  not  given. 

But  sufficient  facts  and  circumstances  have  been  adduced,  testi- 
fying to  the  prevalence  of  Buddhist  monarchies,  for  twelve  or  four- 
teen centuries  before  facts  and  circumstances  bear  similar  testimony 
to  the  prevalence  or  even  existence  of  monarchies  under  the  Brah- 
manical  system,  excepting  always  the  apocryphal  testimony  afforded 
by  Puranic  fables. 

With  respect  to  the  sixth  point,  the  Chinese  authors  assert  firom 
personal  knowledge,  that  as  late  as  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century 
of  Christ,  the  Brahmans  in  India  were  a  tribe  of  strangers,  and 
the  chief  of  the  tribes  of  the  barbarians.  With  the  bias  arising 
from  the  long  continued  tacit  admission  of  the  claims  of  the 
Brahmans  to  an  origin  emanating  from  the  fabled  ages,  to  a  sacred- 
ness  of  character  which  isolated  them  from  their  fellow  men,  and 
to  a  dignity  of  station  which  placed  them  at  the  head  of  the  reli- 
gious system  of  nations,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  give  credence  to  the 
assertions  of  the  Chinese ;  and  yet,  by  putting  into  juxtaposition 
numerous  facts  and  circumstances,  possibly  trifling  in  themselvef^ 
they  in  the  aggregate,  and  in  the  absence  of  positive  testimony^ 
sanction  conclusions  scarcely  militating  against  the  positive  asser- 

^  J.  A.  S.  B.  vol.  vii.  p.  01,'p&ge  1054. 
'  Vide  Appendix  of  Emblems. 
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lions  of  the  Chinese.  The  position  of  Brahmans  in  early  Indian 
society,  must  be  gathered  from  the  negative  evidence  of  what  they 
were  not,  rather  than  from  the  puranic  evidence  of  what  they  were 
said  to  be.  In  investigating  their  position,  the  question  of  caste 
must  necessarily  be  touched  upon;  but  it  is  a  matter  so  extensive  in 
its  bearings,  that  it  will  demand  specific  consideration. 

Our  first  object  will  be  to  obtain  the  earliest  credible  information 
of  the  ancient  state  of  the  Indian  community ;  and  this  is  supplied 
by  Sakya  [Buddha]  himself,  who,  in  the  commencement  of  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ,  is  fortunately  interrogated  by  his  disciples  on 
the  subject.  The  details  furnished  by  Sakya  can  be  tested  by  a 
comparison  with  the  accounts  of  the  state  of  India  supplied  to  us 
by  Arrian  from  the  lost  works  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  the 
companions  of  Alexander  5  the  accounts  of  M^;a8thenes,  the 
ambassador  from  Seleucus  to  the  reigning  monarch  at  Patiliputto, 
[the  modem  Patna,]  and  by  various  other  Western  authors :  and  the 
comparison  will  afford  no  small  surprise  that  there  should  be  so 
many  points  of  accordance  in  the  detaib  furnished  to  us  by  the 
Buddhist  scriptures  and  the  Greek  historians. 

Sakya  [Buddha]  is  represented  in  the  Agganna'Suttan\  which  is 
one  of  the  discourses  in  the  Fatiwaggo,  section  of  the  Dighantkayo, 
of  the  Sutiapitako,  to  be  explaining  to  his  disciples  Waskttho  and 
Bharaddwajo',  Brahman  converts  to  Buddhism,  the  progress  of 
the  regeneration  of  the  world  and  the  constitution  of  society  after  one 
of  its  periodical  destructions  :  the  discourse  took  place  in  the  city  of 
Sawatthipura,  the  capital  of  Kosalo,  [Oude  J  and  in  the  monastery  of 
Fubbaramo,  He  says,  "  Living  creatures  first  appear  by  an  apparitional 
birth,  subsisting  on  the  element  of  felicity,  illumined  by  their  own 
effulgence,  moving  through  the  air,  delightfully  located,  and  existing 
in  unity  and  concord.*'  Then,  it  appears,  a  savoury  substance  was 
produced  on  the  surface  of  the  earth;  one  of  the  hitherto  happy 
and  passionless  beings  was  induced  to  taste  it,  the  rest  followed  his 
example,  and  the  passions  of  sense  fell  upon  them,  and  they  lost 
their  state  of  purity ;  successive  supplies  of  objects  of  sense,  and 
successive  excesses,  produced  a  state  of  degeneracy,  leading  to  the 
union  of  the  sexes ;  the  increase  of  mankind,  the  building  of 
houses  to  conceal  their  indulgencies,  the  appropriation  of  lands  and 
their  cultivation,  the  constitution  of  society,  the  conflicts  arising 
from  the  pursuit  of  selfish  objects,  the  outrages  on  property  and 

*  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol  Tii.,  page  693.     Turnour^s  Translations. 

*  This  is  the  identical  name  of  the  Brahman  who  gives  the  sumptuous  feast  to 
Bharata  and  his  army  at  Allahabad,  as  related  in  the  Ramapanay  and  who  is  one 
of  the  seren  Hiudu  Rishis. 
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persons,  the  punishments  resulting,  and  the  necessity  for  rnlers, 
laws,  and  their  administrators. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  first  part  of  Sakyas  discourse,  and 
before  proceeding  further,  I  pause  for  a  moment  to  draw  attention 
to  the  unexpected  coincidence  between  Buddha*s  views  of  the  pure 
origin  and  subsequent  degeneracy  of  mankind,  and  our  own 
Biblical  accounts.  Adam,  in  Paradise,  was  pure,  and  happy,  and 
passionless;  he  deemed  his  enjoyments  imperfect,  he  tasted  the 
forbidden  fruit,  and  fell.  Adam  and  Eve  hid  themselves  from  the 
Lord  because  they  knew  they  were  naked ;  they  were  driven  from 
Paradise ;  the  sexual  passions  arose,  mankind  multiplied,  the  earth 
was  cultivated,  the  constitution  of  society  with  its  evils,  the  neces- 
sity for  rulers,  &c.,  took  place.  But  the  chief  points  of  coincidence 
are  in  the  original  innocency  of  man's  state,  his  indulgence,  and  his 
consequent  fall  and  degeneracy. 

But  taking  up  the  state  of  society  when  outrages  on  property 
commenced,  Buddha  says : — "  Men  assembled  and  deliberated,  saying 
roost  assuredly  wicked  actions  have  become  prevalent  among  man- 
kind ;  everywhere,  theft,  degradation,  and  punishment  will  prevail. 
It  will  be  most  proper  that  we  should  elect  some  one  individual  who 
would  be  able  to  eradicate  most  fully  that  which  should  be  eradi- 
cated ;  to  degrade  that  which  should  be  degraded ;  to  expel  those 
who  should  be  expelled;  and  we  will  assign  to  him  [the  person 
elected,]  a  share  of  our  produce.**  A  ruler,  in  consequence  of  so 
resolving,  [Sammato]  was  elected,  and  being  the  first,  he  was  called 
the  Maha-SammatoS  [^^^  &^^^  elect;]  and  being  also  the  lord  of 
\_KheUant]  cultivated  lands,  he  secondly  acquired  the  appellation  of 
Khattiyo,  [Kshatrya';]  and  as  by  his  righteous  administration  he 
rendered  Irangeit]  mankind  happy,  he  thirdly  acquired  the  appel- 
lation of  Raja.  Buddha  adds  :  thus  it  was  that  they  were  elevated, 
but  they  are  from  the  same  stock  of  mankind^  and  of  a  perfect 
[original]  equality  with  the  people. 

Buddha  goes  on  to  say,  **  This  thought  occurred  to  the  people ; 

'  Among  mankind  wickedness  has  descended  ;  theft,  degradation, 

fraud,  punishment,  and  expulsion,  have  appeared.     It  will  be  modt 

proper  that  we  should  [bhaheyana]  suppress  wicked  and  impious 

acts  ;*    and  they  accordingly  did   [bhahentt]  suppress  wicked  and 

impious  acts.     These  Bahtnana  [suppressors  or  eradicators]  hence 

derived  their  first  name,  Brahmana".**     He  then  alludes  to  the 

^  ThiB  individual  was  Sakya  in  one  of  his  fonner  ineamations. 

*  The  Brahmans  make  the  Kahatrya,  or  warriors,  the  second  easte,  placing 

themselves  first 

*  In  Asoko^s  edicts  on  the  rocks  in  Cuttack,  they  are  invariably  called  Babkana^ 
[elsewhere  in  Old  Pali  written  Bamhena  and  Bahmana,]  the  Sanskrit  word  Bnh* 
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Brahmana  exulting  in  the  wild  life  they  were  leading,  in  leaf  hats 
bailt  in  the  wilderness,  and  their  being  called  in  consequence 
Jhayaka;  and  their  ceasing  to  exult  in  that  life,  and  adds,  like 
the  Khattiyo,  they  are  no  more  than  a  division  of  the  same  tribe, 
who  were  in  all  respects  on  a  footing  of  original  equality.  This 
appointment  of  suppressors,  eradicators,  inquisitors,  or  inspectors, 
is  confirmed  in  a  most  singular  manner  from  the  most  opposite 
and  unexpected  sources, — the  Buddhist  emperor  Asoko,  and  the 
Greek  historian  Arrian.  The  sixth  edict  of  the  celebrated  Buddhist 
emperor  Piyadasi  or  Asoko,  on  the  rocks  of  Dauli  in  Cuttack,  and 
those  of  Gimar  in  Gujarat,  appoint  instructors  or  Censors  for  all 
the  relations  of  life,  adding,  "Moreover,  for  their  [the  people's] 
better  welfare  among  them,  an  awarder  of  punUhmeni  is  duly  in? 
stalled  V* 

Mr.  James  Prinsep  says,  the  edict  may  be  either  regarded  as 
having  established  a  system  of  education  regulating  conduct  through 
life,  or  a  system  of  judicial  administration  to  take  cognizance,  and 
decide  on  all  departures  from  moral  law.  But  Buddha,  who  speaks 
300  to  400  years  before  the  time  of  the  edicts,  says,  the  inspectors 
were  appointed  expressly  to  suppress  wicked  and  impious  acts ;  and 
from  the  translations  of  a  Chinese  novel  by  Mr.  R.  Thom,  printed 
at  Canton,  called  the  "  Lasting  Resentment  of  Miss  Keaou  Lwan 
Wang/*  these  very  persons, — the  inquisitors  or  censors, — form  a 
part  of  Chinese  [Buddhist]  policy  in  modern  times,  for  the  lady 
appeals  to  the  imperial  censor,  "  who  was  traversing  that  part  of  the 
country,  inspecting  and  reforming  abuses,'*  for  redress  !  ! 

A  reference  to  Arrian,  quoted  subsequently,  shows  that  his  sixth 
class  of  the  people  of  India,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  inroad, 
were  precisely  these  inspectors,  or  inquisitors,  or  censors,  [episcopi] 
who  reported  to  the  kings  where  regal  rule  prevailed,  and  to  the 
magistrates  in  the  democratic  states.  We  have  thus  Buddha, 
Asoko*s  edicts,  and  Arrian,  confirming  each  other*. 

mana  being  only  met  with  in  Modem  Pali,  J.  A.  S.  B.  yol.  yii.  p.  427,  Bud  Bdhman 
is  a  eommon  term  for  Brahmana  in  the  Dekhan  to  this  day. 

1  J.  A.  S.  B.  vol.  vii.  pp.  254,  268,  and  44& 

s  In  confirmaUon,  also,  of  the  accuracy  of  Arrian*s  authorities,  Ptolemy,  and 
Aristobolus,  and  Nearchus,  in  respect  to  the  allusion  to  democratical  gOTcmments 
in  India,  we  may  point  out  the  republic  of  Wassail  [Allahabad],  mentioned  by 
Sakya  [Buddha]  himself,  and  the  elective  kings  in  Gujarat  brought  to  light  by  tlie 
coins*;  not  forgetting  Susunago,  who  was  elected  by  the  people  to  the  Magadha 
throne,  b.c.  471-  And  we  haTc  an  instance  of  the  practice  still  prevailing,  in  the 
chiefs  of  the  Banswarra  state  electing  a  Raja  last  year. 

*  J.  A.  S.  B.  vol.  vi,  pp.  380,  381,  and  38ft. 
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But  to  proceed  with  Sakya's  account  of  the  early  state  of  society. 
He  says,  "The  portion  of  mankind  who  had  formed  domestic 
connexions  [and  built  houses  for  themselves]  became  WusitUakam' 
mante,  distinguished  as  skilful  workmen  or  artificers,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  their  becoming  distinguished,  from  their  domestic  ties  and 
skiifulness,  they  obtained  the  appellation  of  Wessa,  [Sanskrit, 
VaisyaJ  but  they  were  of  original  equality  with  the  rest  of  mankind.** 

Further,  there  were  some  persons  who  were  addicted  to  hunting 
[luddd],  from  being  called  luddd,  luddd,  the  appellation  Suddd 
[Sanskrit,  Sudra,]  was  formed.  It  was  thus,  that  to  this  class  or 
caste  of  Suddd,  that  name  was  originally  given  $  but  they  were  of 
original  equality  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  "  From  each  of  these 
castes,  certain  individuals  despising  and  reviling  their  own  castes 
respectively,  each  abandoned  his  habitation,  and  led  an  habita- 
tionless  life  [agariyan  pubbajito],  saying,  I  will  become  [Sumano]  an 
ascetic  or  priest."  Hence  Buddha  exemplifies  that  the  ascetic  or 
sacerdotal  order  was  formed  from  each  of  the  four  castes,  and  does 
not  appertain  to  any  particular  caste.  Moreover  he  says,  they  had  no 
habitations,  and  must  therefore  have  lived  in  the  open  air  or  in 
groves,  or  forests,  precisely  as  Arrian's  Gjrmnosophists  are  repre- 
sented to  have  done ^  And  he  concludes  by  sa3ing,  ''Whether 
Khattiyo,  Brahmo,  Wesso,  Suddo,  or  Sumano,  if  they  sin  in  deed, 
word,  or  thought,  tliey  go  to  hell ;  but  if  they  are  righteous  in  deed, 
word,  and  thought,  and  be  of  the  true  or  supreme  faith,  by  the 
merit  of  that  faith  they  are  reproduced  after  death,  in  the  felicitous 
heavens ;"  and[in  another  place  he  says,  "The  sinful  heretic,  on  the 
dismemberment  of  his  frame  after  death,  is  bom  in  the  tormenting, 
everlasting,  and  unendurable  hell"  We  thus  learn  from  the  account 
of  Sakya,  that  in  his  time  society  was  divided  into  five  constituent 
bodies, — the  rulers  and  warriors, — the  suppressors  of  crime,  or 
inquisitors,  or  censors, — the  artificers  and  mercantile  class, — ^the 
hunters  and  shepherds, — and  the  ascetics  or  priests ;  but  these  were 
all  civil  distinctions,  excepting  the  last,  resulting  from  professions 
and  habits,  and  were  entirely  uninfluenced  by  religious  prescriptums, 
or  rather  proscriptions.  Hence  the  Brahmans,  or  rather  Bahhema^ 
although  admitted  to  exist,  were  charged  with  civil  functions,  and 
were  destitute  of  a  religious  character,  which  was  confined  to  the 
ascetics  or  priests,  who  were  derived  from  all  the  other  classes. 
Hence,  also,  it  may  be  understood,  that  there  might  be  Brahman 
Buddhists,   Kshatrya    Buddhists,  Vaisya    Buddhists,    and    Sudrm 

^  Asceticism  and  monachism  existed  amongst  the    Buddhist  priesthood,  as 
eremitism  and  monachism  existed  amongst  the  eariy  Christians., 
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BoddhistSy  without  involving  the  necemity  of  their  being  converts 
^m  another  faith. 

We  are  thus  afforded  a  standard  of  comparison  with  the  state 
of  society  in  India  about  278  years  afterwards,  as  described  by 
Arrian,  chiefly  from  the  authority  of  the  companions  of  Alexander, 
and  partly  from  Megasthenes.  The  lapse  of  years  could  not  have 
added  two  classes  of  society  not  enumerated  by  Sakya;  namely,  the 
soldiers  and  husbandmen,  or  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  former, 
therefore,  must  have  been  included  in  Sakya's  Khattiyo  class,  and 
the  latter  in  the  Sudda.  For  the  sake  of  immediate  reference  to 
Arrian*s  text  of  his  Historue  Indica,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  annex 
the  chapters  in  which  he  describes  the  constitution  of  society  in 
India,  from  the  edition,  ''Georgii  Raphelii;  Amstelsdami,  1757  V' 

'  XL  'N€V€fUfPTai  dc  ol  wavrts  *Iydoi  h  hrrh  fiakurra  y€W€df  tP  fup  avrolaw 
ol  aoffHaTcd  cicrt,  irX^^ci  fUv  fuiovt  r&v  Sk\<ov,  d6fyj  dc  ical  rifij  ytpctpatrarou 
0{rrf  yap  ri  r^  <r&futri  ipydCiadcu  dpayKattj  ot^iy  ir/xxriccarai*  aihr€  rt  oKot^ptw 
afP*  ^rov  irorcovaiv  €g  rh  Kouf6ir  ovd€  ri  SKko  SvdyKrif  iarkMS  iir€unu  roun  troffH- 
ar^uff  Sn  fi^  $v€tv  riis  Bvtriai  Toicrc  OtoUruf  vvtp  rxnt  kowov  r&v  'Ipb&w  koI 
6<mt  d€  Ibta  Bv€iy  t^tyfirflg  avr^  rrjg  Bvtririi  r&v  rtr  axxfHor&v  rovmv  yiv€rai^  w 
ovK  hv  oXXttC  K€xapiO'P^va  roU  Btois  Bwrarras.  Eicrl  dc  ical  payruajg  olhxM. 
fiovroc  'Iydi0y  da:^fiov€f,  ov^  €<f>€lrai  aXX^  pamwvtirBtu^  vn  fi^  <ro0f  ovdpi* 
lutyr€vov<n  dc  ^ca  virip  rS>p  capcuW  rov  thtot^  ml  c7  rcff  €S  t6  Jtocy&y  (rvpfftop^ 
Kardkofi^avfi'  rii  tdia  de  iKaarouruf  oC  oxfiUf  fifkii  fuanr€V€<r6(U'  fj  &g  ovk  i^uof€o» 
l^yffv  rrii  /AarriKrjg  €s  rit  lUKp^rtpOy  fj  i>f  ovk  S(iop  cirl  rwrouri  vop€€<r&tU' 
'OoTis  ^€  afidpTOi  is  rptls  pMvrrva'dpAvoSy  rovrt^  bi  'SKko  fiiv  kclk6v  yiyvco^ot 
ovdtp,  aiam^  Si  civat  eirdvayKts  rov  Xoittou*  Koi  ovk  fortv  Sans  i^vayKcurti 
rhv  apSpa  rovrov  (fxovrjoraiy  6tov  fi  (TKOTT^  KoraKfKpiTcu,*  O^roi  yvpvoX  diair&vnu 
ol  a'o<f)urTai,  rov  fiiv  ;^ct/xfiavoff  vrratOpioi  iv  rm  |i7Xt^,  rov  de  dtp^os  cir^v  6  ifXtos 
Korixfff  iv  roun  Xtipaxri  Koi  rolcrip  f  Xccrtv  vir6  dtpSp€ai  ptyakoiatv  tav  r^v  cricci}y 
f^€apxot  Xryci  cV  narrc  n\idpa  iv  icvicX^  i(ucv€€(r6aif  Koi  &v  pvpiovs  V7r6  ivl 
d€vSp€i  aKid^taOai'  rrjkiKavra  €ivcu  ravra  rii  Sivdpta,  Sircoyroi  dc  capaia,  Ka\ 
r6v  <f>koi6v  rS>v  SivdpaVf  y\vKvv  re  Svra  rbv  <f>\oi6v  koi  rp6(f}ipoVf  ov  fitlov  ffirtp 
al  ^dkcofoi  r&v  <f>otvucoiv,  Acvrc poi  d*  rfrl  rovrouriv  ol  y€»pyoi  €l<riv  olrroi  ir\^6(i 
irXcMTTOf  *lvd&v  i6vr€S'  koi  rovrownv  oUrt  Srrka  icrriv  aprjicL,  oiirt  fUXti  rh 
KoKifua  tpyoj  ahXa  rrjv  X^PV^  o5roi  ipyd^ovrcw  koX  rovs  <l>6povs  rois  re  /Sacri- 
Xfvcri  Kal  r^ci  n^kecnv  oaai  avr6vofioiy  oZroi  an'o<f)ipovcrf  Koi  €l  jr6k€fios  is 
dXXrfXovs  rouriv  *lv^'ia'iv  rvxoi,  r&v  ipyaCofUvmv  rfjv  yrjvov  Bifus  (r<f>lv  ajrr€a$<Uf 
ov^  oMjv  rfjv  yrjv  r€pv€iv  aXXck  ol  fiiv  iroXc/ioOcrt  Koi  KaroKalvovo'iv  aXXriXovs 
onus  rvxoi€Vt  ol  dc  irKr)(Tiov  avr&v  Kar  fjovx^V'  dpowriv,  fj  rpvy&vwy  fj  icXa- 
boinrwj  rj  BepiCovcriv.  Tpiroi  hi  daiv  *lvdo't<rtv  ol  vopAts,  ol  noifJLiv€S  re  koI  /3ov- 
KokoL,  Koi  olrot  otATf  Kara  frAiar,  ofh-t  iv  rjcrt  K&fiff(riv  olKiovtn*  vofjLad€S  ri 
f to-i,  Kal  dva  ra  Sp€a  0ior€vov(rf  <f}6pov  dc  jcai  olrroi  arr6  r&v  Krrjvi»v  Airo^pofwrv 
Ka\  Brfpfvovaiv  otroi  dva  rrjv  X^PV^  SpviBds  rt  Koi  Sypia  Bijpia, 

XII.  Tiraprov  dc  iari  r6  SrjpiovpyiKdv  rt  Kal  Kawrf\iK6v  yivos,  Kal  oZroi  Xct- 
rovpyoi  tlai,  Kal  (popov  atn^pawTiv  atrb  r&v  tpyw  r&v  (T^crf pa>y,  irXi^y  yc  d^  Scoi 
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Arrian  divides  the  Indians  into  seven  classes,  and  arranges  ait 
the  head  of  them  those  called  sophists,  afxiMrraiy  or  learned  men, 
who  were  inferior  in  namher  to  the  other  classes,  bnt  &r  surpassed 
them  in  honour  and  distinction.  They  did  not  labour  nor  con* 
tribute  to  the  public  support,  but  they  sacrificed  to  the  gods '  for 
the  public  welfare,  and  assisted  private  persons  in  making  their 
sacrifices.  They  were  the  sole  persons  skilled  in  divination.  They 
made  predictions  of  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  of  impending 
public  calamities,  but  they  did  not  predict  with  respect  to  private 
affairs.  If  they  predicted  falsely  they  were  condemned  to  silence  in 
future.  They  went  naked;  in  the  winter  they  basked  in  the  sun,  and 
in  summer  reposed  in  the  meadows  and  cool  places  under  trees*, 
some  of  which  Nearchus  describes  as  covering  five  acres,  [irXiOpal 
and  capable  of  shading  ten  thousand  men.  They  lived  on  fruit  and 
the  bark  of  trees. 

rit  dpf/ia  SirXa  iroiimxriv*  oZroi  dc  jcal  lutrBhv  €K  tov  Koufov  wpoaXofifitawvatp, 
'Ev  di  rour^  r^  ycvc t  ot  re  vaxmrjyoi  Koi  ot  pavrai  cicriv,  S<roi  Korh  rovs  vorofioit 
nXaovai,  Uifiirrov  dc  yivos  coriv  *Ivdoi(riy,  oi  iroKtiutrrai*  irX^^rt  ficy  fkvnpotf 
ficra  roxfs  ytwpyovSf  irKfiaru  dc  €\€v6tpiu  re  Koi  €v6vfiijf  inixp^^fi^ftfoir  Koi  ofroc 
atnariTdx  fi6p«»v  r»v  no\tfUK&v  fpy»v  tlvL  Ta  hi  on\a  aXXoi  avroi^  iroccoinny  ml 
timovs  SKkoi  nap€xov<ri*  koI  hioKovovo'tv  cirl  arparoTridov  aXXoi,  ot  row  r€ 
tmrovs  ai/Tois  ^cpoircvovcri,  Koi  rh  SnXa  fKicadalpovai,  koi  rovs  €\g<f}ayras  ^fyoucrty 
KoL  ra  ap flora  Kocfuovairt  koL  rivioxfvov<nv.  Avrol  de,  tar  ay  yAV  m\€fuw  ^c^ 
iroXefJLovo'iv  tiprfvris  dc  y€VOfuvriSf  fvOvfuovai'  Kai  oxf)ip  fturObg  €K  rov  KOUftw 
roaSsbe  tfpxtrai,  i>s  Ka\  aXkovs  rp€<f>€tv  an  avrov  evfiaptat,  ^Exroc  dc  tUrm 
Ivdouriv,  ol  iiriaKonoi  KtiKe6fi€vou  O^oi  €(fH}p»ai  r^  ytp6fA€pa  icard  rt  rij^ 
X^p^v^  <ca(  Korh  ras  irSktav  kclL  ravra  avayycXXovcri  r^  /SocrcXci,  ufow^p  fiaat- 
\€vorrcu  *Iydot*  fj  rots  rcXf  crtv,  ivarrcp  avr6vofiot  €la-i  kqI  rovrois  ov  Biyns  ^rrvdot 
avayytiKai  ovhiv,  ovdc  ris  'lvd»v  alrirjv  tfax€  ^Itevaaa-Oau  "'Efihofioi  dc  c^riy,  ol 
virip  r&v  koivS^v  fiov\€v6fi€Poi  6fiod  r^  /Soo'cXcTy  fj  xarii  n6Kias  So'ai  avr«SM|ioty 
aifp  r^ariv  dpj^i.  UXri$€i  fiiv  okiyov  r6  yivos  rovr6  itrrif  a'o<l>ig  dc  ml  dueoio- 
rrjriy  eV  vdvrtap  irpoKtKpiyAvov  tv6€V  ot  rt  apxppr€s  avrourw  eiriKiryawnUf  ml 
oa-oi  vofidpxai  Jcal  vnapxpi  ical  OrjcavpoifivkaKeg  re  Ka\  OT/xrro^vXfucer,  pavapxol 
r€  Ko^  rafiiatf  ical  r&v  Korii  yropyiijy  tpytav  iniordrau  TofiitiM  ^  c{  Mpou 
ycvfoff,  ov  Offus*  oloy  roiat  yeapyouriv  €K  rov  diy/uovpyMov,  ^  fytrakar  ovdi  dvo 
r^xyas  rjnrrjheviiv  rhv  avrbwf  ovde  rovro  Bipis*  ovdt  dfulfi€i¥  c{  Mpou  ymoff 
cif  mpo¥*  o2bv,  y€<opyiK6v  Ik  vopAios  y€V€<r6ai^  fj  voyAa  iK  hrjpAovpyiKov.  Movpop 
trijiio'tv  av€iraif  aro(l>unijv  ex  nayr6s  yivtos  yevc cr^oi*  Sri  ov  fiakOcueh  rolat  oo^i- 
oT^o'iy  elai  rh  vptfypara^  dXX^  v6vrwv  rakaiirtopdrara, 

^  We  have  it  from  the  mouths  of  the  gymnoeophists,  that  they  worshipped 
God  only  with  hymns,  nor  did  they  sacrifice  animal  life  at  all;  Arrian,  iheref<»B^ 
in  his  rois  Ofols  dvaayras,  most  have  slipped  into  the  ploiml  number  while  thinlring 
of  his  own  polytheism.     Elsewhere  he  says  they  worshipped  €k)D  only. 

*  Ficus  Indica.  One  of  these  trees  in  the  Nanah  Mawal,  in  the  Dekhan,  td 
which  I  have  a  drawing,  and  under  which  I  encamped  for  some  days,  was  oapabi* 
of  affbrdmg  vertical  shade  to  20,000  men ;  allowing  a  foot  and  a  half  sqiian  to 
each  man. 
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The  next  class  to  the  sophists  was  the  husbaQdmen,  ytupyolt  the 
■soat  numerous  in  the  Indian  community.  These  did  not  carry 
wanom  nor  engage  in  war^  but  cultivated  their  lands  and  paid  tribute 
to  the  kings  or  the  frbb  cities.  In  intestine  wars  it  was  looked 
vpoo  as  a  crime  to  devastate  their  fields,  and  they  quietly  attended 
to  their  harvest  and  vintage. 

The  third  class  was  the  shepherds,  fo^tm,  or  herdsmen,  iroi^i^m 
t«  m1  /9^M[Ao^  and  these  neither  hved  in  towns  nor  villages,  but  led 
a  wandering  life  in  the  mountains,  hunting  birds  and  wild  beasts, 
and  pnsring  tribute  from  their  herds  and  flocks.  To  this  day,  this 
cIms  of  society  is  separate  and  distinct  firom  the  Hindu  commnnity; 
VMler  the  name  of  Brinjarixs,  with  precisely  the  manners  and 
habits  described  by  Arrian.  They  do  not  follow  the  Brahmanical 
or  Poimnic  creeds,  but  have  their  own  peculiar  faith  and  ceremonies. 
I  had  occasion,  formerly^  to  call  public  attention  to  the  iigniUff  of 
die  peculiar  personal  ornaments  worn  by  the  Brinjsiries,  male  and 
female,  and  those  sculptured  on  the  figures  in  the  Buddhist  caves  in 
Western  India;  and  the  mention  of  the  tribe  by  Sakya  and  ArriaD, 
gives  increased  interest  to  the  reference. 

The  fourth  tribe  was  that  of  the  artificers  and  tradesmen, 
a«iiov^yuBtfy  TV  ml  Kmnikua^i  they  were  public  servants,  and  paid 
tribute  by  their  labour.*,  exceptmg  such  as  fabricated  arms.  These 
were  paid  by  the  treasury.  In  this  dass,  also,  were  ship  and  boat 
builders. 

The  fifth  tribe  was  that  of  the  soldier,  iroXcfu<rra4  who  exclusively 
used  arms  and  engaged  in  military  affairs ;  and  they  were  supported 
from  the  public  treasury.  As  was  the  case  with  Western  nations  of 
the  same  age,  they  used  war  chariots,  drawn  by  horses,  in  battle  i 
and  as  has  occurred  in  Europe,  the  testimony  of  this  fact  is  only 
found  in  ancient  writings  and  sculptures,  the  usage  having  ceased 
fiir  ages. 

The  sixth  class  was  that  of  the  episcopi,  hrimtmmt  or  inquisitors, 
who  denounced  ail  offenders  and  offences,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  to  the  kings  where  kings  ruled,  and  to  the  magistrates 
where  communities  governed  themselves.  Arrian  here  pajrs  a  high 
compliment  to  the  moral  tone  of  the  Indians  at  this  period,  by 
saying,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  these  inquisitors  to  report  untruly; 
fcil,  Metd^  the  Indiam  have  never  been  charged  with  the  want  qf  truth  I 

>  TimnaactioDs  of  Royal  Aaatie  Soeicty,  rol.  iiL 

>  Arrian  erideiiily  dcscribet  Um  Ba»  Bslowteh  riUage  syfttem,  8tiU  in  Mistenee ; 
Um  tfsdes  working  gratuitously  for  the  goremment,  and  tlio  huAbaodman  psjing 

by  a  trifling  share  of  bis  produce. 
TOL.   TI.  2  D 
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The  seventh  class  consisted  of  those  who  consulted  on  public 
aflfairs  :  they  were  few  in  number,  but  far  superior  to  all  the  others 
in  wisdom  and  equity.  From  them  were  chosen  the  leaders  of 
armies  and  fleets,  provincial  governors,  magistrates,  and  superin- 
tendants  of  rural  affairs.  Arrian  concludes  by  saying,  that  it  was 
unlawful  for  these  classes  to  intermarry  with  each  other;  and  it 
was  not  permitted  to  a  husbandman  to  marry  amongst  the  me- 
chanics, nor  the  reverse ;.  nor  could  one  man  exercise  two  trades^ 
nor  leave  his  own  and  adopt  another;  a  husbandman  could  not 
turn  shepherd,  nor  the  latter  turn  mechanic.  Nevertheless,  all 
classes  might  join  that  of  the  sophists,  [in /act  that  class  was  so  con- 
stituted^ whose  life,  so  far  from  being  an  easy  one,  was  the  most 
painful  of  all.  The  most  singular  feature  in  this  description  of  the 
constituents  of  Indian  society  in  the  third  century  before  Christy 

IS  THE  ABSOLUTE  AND    TOTAL    OKISSION  OF  THE  TERM  BrAHMAN^ 

AND  OP  ANY  ALLUSION  TO  THEM  WHATEVER;  morcovcr,  the  term 
never  once  occurs  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  Arrian*s 
Historic  Indica. 

Is  it  possible  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  a  talented  and  distin- 
guished person  like  Arrian,  high  in  station,  and  with  all  the  neces- 
sary means  at  his  disposal,  who  sat  down  deliberately  to  give  an 
account  of  a  great  people,  should  have  forgotten  to  mention  the 
primary  and  most  influential  class  of  society,  the  Brahmans.  If 
they  had  been  a  numerous  body,  or  held  any  station  whatever; 
indeed,  if  they  had  existed  at  all,  excepting  as  Ma  touan  lin  describes 
them,  700  years  afterwards,  '^  chief  of  the  tribes  of  Barbariam»,** 
[foreigners,]  or  as  Soung  yun  speaks  of  them,  "The  Brahmans 
[who]  are  considered  as  the  superior  cast  amongst  the  Strangers/* 
they  ought  to  have  had  a  place  in  Arrian*s  account  of  the  constita- 
tion  of  Indian  society.  In  fact,  when  .he  notices  them  in  his  Alex- 
ander's Expedition,  which  is  only  done,  I  believe,  thrice,  and  then 
casually,  he  evidently  alludes  to  them  as  a  tribe.  After  speaking 
of  the  towns  of  the  Malli*,  which  were  below  the  junction  of  the 
Jelum  and  Chenab,  he  says,  "  Alexander  led  his  forces  to  a  town  of 
the  Brahmans*,**  apparently  in  the  territories  of  the  Malli,  for  it  was 
said  some  of  the  Malli  had  sought  refuge  in  it.  The  town  and 
castle  were  vigorously  and  pertinaciously  defended  by  its  inhabUmtts, 
15000  of  whom  lost  their  lives;]  and  this  very  defence  proves  that 
the  Brahmans*  were  armed,  and,  therefore,  not  exclusively  a  sacer- 

'  A  free  people  living  under  their  own  laws.    Anabafiie,  lib.  vi  capt  tL 

*  Anabasis,  lib.  vi  cap.  vii. 

*  In  lib.  vi.  cap.  xvii.  Arrian  identifies  these  Brahmans  with  the  aophistB  [or 
gymnotophists]  of  Indian  society,  [ot  dri  ao^iora^  roir  IvdoU  clgiy,]  and  at  the 
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dotal  class  as  they  pretend  to  be  from  their  very  origin.  But,  in 
truth,  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  the  Brahmans^  [the  Gym  no- 
sophists  not  being  Brahmans,]  until  Alexander  had  descended 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Hydaspis  and  the  Acesines,  [Jelum  and 
Chenab,]  to  the  Hydraotes,  [Ravi J  somewhere  about  the  present 
Multan,  and  proximately  to  the  only  locality  in  India  where  Fa 
hian  found  heretics  congregated  in  numbers,  the  arid  country 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Jumna.  Hiuan  thsang,  also^  in  the 
seventh  century,  locates  a  heretic  population,  without  saying  whether 
it  was  Brahmanical  or  not,  between  the  Indus  and  Ajmir.  And  the 
Chinese  general,  Heuen  tse,  who  had  carried  O  lo  na  shun,  the 
minister  of  King  Siladitya  of  Berar,  prisoner  to  China,  a.d.  648  to 
650,  on  his  return  to  India  to  find  the  philosopher's  stone,  says,  he 
travelled  all  over  the  kingdoms  of  the  Brahmans,  [Po  lo  mun,]  which 
were  met  with  in  the  country  called  the  waters  of  Pan  cha  fa,  [Pan- 
jab.]  But  previously  to  enlarging  on  the  probably  secular  character 
of  the  Brahmans,  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  points  of 
correspondence  between  Buddha*s  description  of  the  origin  and 
constitution  of  Indian  society,  and  the  description  of  Indian  society 
by  Arrian.  In  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth,  Buddha  divides  the  population  of  India  into 
five  distinct  bodies : 

1  St.  The  rulers  and  lords  of  cultivated  lands^  Khettani,  whence 
Khattiyo,  [in  Sanskrit,  Kshatrya.] 

2nd.  Suppressors,  eradicators,  inquisitors  or  censors,  [Bahmana 
or  Bbabana  -,  in  Sanskrit,  Brahmana.] 

3rd.  Artificers,  mechanics,  tradesmen,  &c.,  Wessa,  [in  Sanskrit, 
Vaisya.] 

4th.  The  shepherds^  herdsmen,  and  hunters,  Sudda,  [in  San- 
skrit,  Sudra.] 

5th.  The  priests  and  ascetics,  Samana,  [in  Sanskrit,  Sramana,] 
constituted  from  the  four  preceding  classes. 

About  270  years  afterwards,  Arrian*s  authorities,  the  companions 
of  Alexander,  together  with  Megasthenes,  divide  the  population  of 
India  into  seven  distinct  bodies. 

5tlu  The  military  tribe,  which  combined  with  the  seventh  class, 
[the  counsellors,]  corresponds  with  Buddha's  first  tribe. 

6th.  The  inquisitors,  suppressors,  eradicators  or  censors,  cor* 
respondimg  precisely  with  Buddha's  second  class. 

4th.  Artificers,  mechanics,  tradesmen,  &c.^  corresponding  exactly 
with  Buddha's  third  class. 

Mphists  belonged  to  all  castes,  it  ia  impoaaible  these  miscalled  Brahmans  could 
have  been  the  aame  as  the  modem  Brahmans. 

2  B  2 
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3rd.  The  shepherds,  herdsmen,  and  hunters,  corresponding 
exactly  with  Buddha's  fourth  class. 

1st.  The  sophists,  corresponding  exactly  with  Buddha's  fifth 
class,  for  the  sophists  were  constituted  from  all  the  other  classes. 

Arrian^s  second  tribe  is  that  of  the  husbandmen,  the  most 
numerous  of  all,  but  it  is  not  specifically  mentioned  by  Buddha ; 
however,'as  he  derives  Khattiyo  [Sanskrit  Kshatrya,]  from  Khettani, 
cultivated  lands,  it  should  be  comprised  in  his  first  class,  for  the 
Sudra  tribe  is  limited,  from  their  habits,  to  the  hunters  and  shep- 
herds ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  other  location  for  the  husbandmen 
than  amongst  the  Khattiyos.  Arrian  describes  the  husbandman  as 
respected,  and  having  his  rights  preserved  even  in  the  strife  of  war. 

Arrian*s  small  seventh  class  of  leaders  of  armies  and  fleets, 
governors  and  magistrates,  is  not  distinctively  put  forth  by  Buddha, 
but  it  must  be  included  amongst  his  "  rulers,*'  and  belongs,  there- 
fore, to  the  Khattiyo  tribe. 

Although  the  above  two  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  Indian 
population  were  written  with  an  interval  of  nearly  three  centuries 
between  them,  it  appears  to  me  that  few  persons  can  read  the 
details  without  the  strongest  impression  being  left  upon  their  minds, 
that  both  accounts  essentially  describe  the  same  state  of  society,  in 
fact,  the  same  social  organization  of  the  nations  of  India ;  nor  can 
the  reader  fail  to  be  struck  with  surprise,  not  that  there  should  be 
discrepancies,  but  that  there  should  be  such  extensive  accordance^ 
after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  between  the  details  supplied  by 
foreigners,  heretics,  and  Greeks,  and  those  supplied  by  a  learned 
native,  himself  prince,  saint,  spiritual  leader,  and  historian. 

It  remains  to  be  asked,  whether  these  accounts  describe  a 
Buddhist  or  Brahmanical  state  of  society.  Buddha  mentions 
Bahmans,  [Brahmans,]  but  they  belonged  to  a  secular  class  j  they 
bore  civil  offices,  and  the  sacerdotal  class  was  entirely  distinct  from 
them ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  so  constituted,  that  it  was  impossible 
Brahmans  could  have  belonged  to  it,  with  the  exclusive  character 
they  now  arrogate  to  themselves.  Moreover,  the  institution  of 
inquisitors,  or  censors,  is  a  Buddhist  institution ;  it  is  found  recorded 
in  Asoko*8  edicts  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  shortly  after  or 
contemporary  with  Alexander's  invasion;  and  it  exists  to  this  day 
amongst  the  Buddhists  of  China.  As  far  as  this  fact  goes,  there- 
fore^  Buddha's  and  Arrian's  description  relates  to  a  Buddhist 
social  system. 

In  all  states  of  society,  even  in  incipient  civilization,  it  is  found 
that  members  of  the  community  are  set  apart  for  sacerdotal  pur- 
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poses.  Buddha  states,  that  this  order  in  India  was  the  Samana  or 
Bnddhist  priesthood,  and  the  a(;count  of  Arrian  practically  does  not 
militate  against  it  3  and  as  no  other  sacerdotal  class  whatever  is 
mentioned  as  a  constituent  body,  the  people  in  general  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  Buddhist. 

With  respect  to  the  pastoral  class,  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  if  it 
be  represented  by  the  modem  Brinjaries,  it  is  to  this  day  not 
Brahmanical.  It  is  not  stated  by  Buddha  what  was  the  religious 
persuasion  of  the  rulers,  including  the  Khattiyos  and  the  Wessos^ 
[Vaisya,]  but  we  have  so  many  ancient  inscriptions  and  coins  of 
Buddhist  kings,  and  no  coins  whatever  of  avcjevt  Hindu  rulers 
until  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  a.d.,  or  even  doubtful  inscriptions 
before  the  fourth  century,  that  it  is  not  unfair  to  infer,  combined  with 
the  preceding  facts,  that  the  rulers  were  generally  Buddhist,  as  is 
asserted  by  the  Chinese  5  and  I  have  already  quoted  Mr.  James 
Prinsep*s  opinion,  which  is  .'of  the  highest  value,  that  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  inroad,  India  was  not  only  under  Buddhist  rulers,  but 
Buddhist  institutions.  With  respect  to  the  Vaisya,  [or  tradesmen 
class,]  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  bankers  and  Wanees  [dealers 
in  grocery,  grain,  drugs,  &c.,]  are  Jains,  [a  schismatic  offset  from 
the  Buddhists,]  in  many  parts  of  India  to  this  day. 

It  is  found  that  Arrian*s  sixth,  fourth,  third,  and  first  classes, 
correspond  exactly  with  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes 
described  by  Buddha ;  the  same  arguments,  therefore,  apply  to 
them,  and  the  same  deductions  are  admissible,  as  in  the  former 
iustances.  Arrian's  fifth  tribe  of  soldiers,  and  his  seventh  class  of 
leaders  of  fleets  and  armies,  &c.,  belong  to  Buddha's  "  rulers  and 
lords  of  cultivated  lands.**  A  class  of  "  counsellors**  does  not  apply 
to  a  society  with  Brahmanical  phases,  and  it  might  have  grown 
out  of  the  necessities  of  government  and  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation between  Buddha's  and  Alexander's  time.  Mr.  B.  Hodgson, 
however,  in  his  translations  of  the  Nepalese  accounts  of  the  peopling 
the  valley  of  Nepal,  quotes  the  following: — "  Sakya  Sinha,  [Bud- 
dha,] who  was  born  at  Kapila  Vasta,  [Oude,]  accompanied  by 
the  Raja  of  Benares,  1350  bhikshu's.  Counsellors  op  Statb^ 
and  a  crowd  of  peasantry,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Nepal.'*  J.  A.  S.  B., 
vol.  ill.  p.  220.  "  The  counsellors,*'  made  a  class  of  society  by 
Arrian,  but  not  so  distinguished  by  Buddha,  were  nevertheless^ 
according  to  these  Nepalese  authorities,  as  ancient  as  Buddha*s  time ; 
and  as  they  accompanied  him  as  a  religious  teacher,  they  would 
be  Buddhists.  Although  Arrian  makes  a  distinct  class  of  coun- 
sellors, Nearchus,  speaking  of  the  sophists,  says: — "  Brachmanaa  in 
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civitatibas  versari,  et  Reges  sequi,  et  eorum  consiliarios  esse ;  csteros 
vero  quse  ad  naturam  pertiaent  contemplari ;  et  ex  his  Calanum 
fuisse.*'  Strabo^  lib.  15.  Now  we  know  from  all  authorities,  these 
gymnosophists,  sophists,  or  miscalled  Brahmans,  from  the  want  of 
caste,  and  from  other  causes,  could  not  have  been  Brahmans ;  but  as 
they  conformed  to  a  Buddhist  state  of  society  as  priests  and  coun- 
sellors, they  might  have  been  Buddhists.  I  have  stated  that  Arrian, 
in  his  Histories  Indica,  never  once  mentions  the  name  "  Brahman^" 
nor  alludes  to  it  -,  but  in  his  Anabasis,  in  the  mention  of  the  Brahmans 
in  Upper  Scinde,  who  had  occasioned  the  defection  of  some  towns, 
he  INCIDENTALLY  says,  they  were  the  sophists  of  the  Indians,  and, 
consequently,  constituting  bis  first  and  most  dignified  class.  It  is 
now  desirable  to  show  that  Arrian,  and  probably,  from  him,  many 
other  Western  authors,  may  have  mistaken  the  Sdmdnd  of  the  Bud- 
dhists for  the  Bahmknd  of  the  Hindus.  Arrian  makes  the  sophists 
or  gymnosophists  the  sacerdotal  class  of  Indian  society,  and  they 
were  constituted  FROM  ALL  other  classes  of  Indian  society: 
ANY  ONE  WHO  CHOSE  MIGHT  BE  A  SOPHIST ;  which  gocs  the  length 
of  saying  that  an  outcast  might  turn  Brahman  ! !  In  the  Hindu 
system,  the  Brahmans  being  sprung  from  the  mouth  of  Brahma,— 
belonging  to  an  exclusive  body,  into  which  it  was  impossible  that 
any  other  part  of  the  Indian  population  should  enter  or  be  received, 
who  could  neither  eat  nor  drink  with,  nor  even  touch,  their  fellow 
men  of  a  lower  denomination  without  pollution, — it  would  surely 
not  be  necessary  to  proceed  one  step  further  to  prove  that  Arrian's 
sophists,  with  sacerdotal  habits  and  absence  of  caste,  could  not 
possibly  HAVE  BEEN  Brahmans.  But  Arrian,  and  Fa  hian,  and 
others,  supply  additional  facts,  which  strengthen  the  deduction,  that 
the  sophists  or  gymnosophists  could  not  have  been  Brahmans,  at 
least  with  their  modern  pretensions.  The  Brahmans  are  not  known 
ever  to  have  gone  naked,  like  the  sophists.  The  Brahmans  are  not 
known  ever,  with  one  exception,  to  have  ascended  the  funeral  pile 
alive,  like  Calanus  and  the  Buddhist  patriarch  Ananda '  $  so  far  from 
it,  their  life  was  guarded  by  every  conceivable  religious  and  moral 
panoply  that  selfishness  could  invent,  and  superstition  impress  upon 

1  Turpo  apud  eo3  [the  supposed  Brahmans]  putari  corporis  morbuni :  qaem 
si  quis  vcretur,  seipsum  igni  e  vita  cducit :  nam  constructo  rogo  super  eum 
perunoius  sedet,  et  accendi  jubetis  immotus  comburitur!  Stmbo,  lib.  15.  And 
shortly  afterwards,  he  says,  Calanus  ascended  the  funeral  pile  according  to  the  law 
of  his  country. 

AiclK^x'^^^^*^  ^*  ^^^  TovToav  KaXdi'^  bv  Koi  avvaKo\ov6ri(raiT€ft  ^acriXci  fJ^^XP^ 
Uepa-i^os,  Kai  dnodavflv  t^  narpli^  v6fi<^  rtOivra  an,  irvpKalav  rort  dt  Arc  Xt^y 
TVX'f'^v  K(in€vov* 
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the  minds  of  monarchs  and  nations  ;  they  guarded  their  lives,  even 
against  the  wives  of  their  bosom,  by  making  it  disgraceful  and 
degrading  for  them  not  to  rush  into  the  flames  which  consumed  the 
body  of  their  deceased  husbands ;  for  which,  however,  there  is  not 
any  authority  in  the  Vedas.  The  Brahmans,  in  their  modern  arro- 
gance and  exclusiveness,  cannot  come  into  contact  with  their  fellow- 
men  of  a  lower  caste  than  themselves,  or  partake  of  their  hospitalities 
without  pollution,  much  less,  therefore,  could  they  dine  with 
Greeks  and  foreigners  as  did  the  two  sophists  at  Taxila,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  on  the  authority  of  Aristobulus.  * ApiaroBovKos  ik  r&v  iv 
Ta^i\oi9  ao<f)iaT&v  ISeiv  Svo  ^rjaly  Spa')Qiava9  dfJL<f)OT€pov9y  riv 
fikv  TTpea^vTepov  i^vprjfiivovy  rov  he  vetorepov  KOfnjTrjv^  afi^ork- 
poi9  S'aKoXovOelv  fia0rjTd<;'  irapep'xpfievovs  hk  KaX  irpo^  t^k 
*A\e^dvhpov  Tpaire^av  Trapaaravras  henrvelv, 

.One  of  these  was  shaven,  the  other  wore  his  hair,  and  both 
followed  Alexander  for  some  time ;  indeed,  the  elder  of  the  two, 
[Calanus  ?]  continued  with  him,  being  clothed  and  fed.  Tov  hi 
awairapat  fj^c'xpi  riXov^^  koX  fJL€TafJL<f)idaaa0ac  xal  fieradia-dai 
Tr)v  SiairaVy  avvovra  rtp  ^aacXet  eTTiTificofjLevov  Se  vtto  tivcov 
XeycLV^  0)9  ifC7r\7jpco<T€i€  ra  TCTTapaKovra  errj  ttjs  aa/ci^aecos  d 
vTreax^TO.  Strabo,  lib.  15.  And  that  there  might  be  no  mistake 
about  this  being  the  habit  of  the  sophists  at  large,  and  that  the 
miscalled  Brahmans  might  take  their  food  from  anybody  without 
pollution,  Strabo  says  a  little  after,  that  they  ''  investigated  about 
nature,  and  foretelling  of  storms,  droughts,  and  diseases  -,  and 
entering  into  a  city,  dispersed  themselves  in  the  markets  -,  and  from 
whomsoever  they  met,  bringing  figs  or  grapes,  they  received  gratui- 
tously;  and  if  oil,  it]was  poured  upon  them,  and  they  were  anointed 
with  it :  and  every  rich  house  was  open  to  them,  even  to  the  women's 
apartment,  and  when  they  entered,  they  shared  in  the  meal 
and  conversation."  The  hardiest  muintainer  of  the  identity  of  the 
gymnosophists  and  Brahmans  will  scarcely  assert  that  a  Brahman 
can  partake  of  anybody's  meal,  or  suffer  himself  to  be  greased  by 
wliomsoever  pleases  in  the  street. 

^E(f>Tj  8'  avTovs'  Kill  ra  rrrepl  ^vaiv  TroXkd  e^erdtrat,  xal  Trpo- 
arj/jLaaiav  o/i/3p6>i/,  at'^/twi',  v6a6)v'  diTLOvra^  S'  el<;  ttjv  iroXtv 
KUTii  Tus  uyopu'^  aKehdyyvaOai*  otco  8'  dv  KOfii^ovTt  avfca  fj 
(ioTpv^;  7r€piTV^(t)(Tt,  Xa/jL^dveiv  Saypedv  7r€pi€')^ovTo<;'  €i  B'  eXaiov 
eirj^  KaTa')(el(jOaL  avrayy  kol  aX€i<f>€<T0ac'  aTraaav  Se  irXovalav 
oiKiav  dyeldOai  avrols  P'^XP^  yvvaiKcovlTiBo^'  elaiovras  he 
heiTTvov  KOLVWvelv  Koi  Xoyayv, 
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In  addition  to  the  preceding,  Megasthenes  says,  as  quoted  by 
Strabo,  ^Oios  Tjv  koi  6  Kd\avo9  aKoKaoTOS  avOpcoiro^^  Kai  raZs 
^AXe^dvSpov  Tpaire^aLS  SeBovXcofJLevo^y  that  Calanas  was  a  de- 
pendant at  the  table  of  Alexander,  a  position  in  which  no  Brahman 
could  have  remained  ;  but  from  the  following  it  will  be  observed, 
the  objection  would  not  hold  good  in  case  the  sophists  were  Bud- 
dhists. A  friend  of  mine,  long  resident  in  Burmah,  tells  me,  that 
the  Buddhist  priests  daily  quit  their  monasteries  before  sunrise, 
with  a  begging  pot  at  their  breast,  their  heads  being  entirely  shaven 
and  uncovered,  and  they  pass  through  the  streets  without  looking 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  [like  the  Samanero  who  met  Sakya  before 
he  became  Buddha,]  and  without  saying  a  word.  The  laity  piously 
disposed  put  food,  already  cooked,  into  the  begging  pot :  when  the 
[)riest  has  enough  he  goes  to  his  monastery  and  eats  his  breakfast. 
Before  twelve  o'clock  he  proceeds  as  in  the  morning,  and  collects  his 
dinner :  after  twelve  o'clock  he  cannot  eat.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
the  Buddhist  priest  eats  from  the  hands  of  every  man  without  pollu- 
tion -y  and,  like  the  miscalled  Brahmans  [sophists]  of  the  Greeks, 
requires  neither  fire  nor  kitchen. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  gymnosophists  submitted  to  painful 
penances  like  the  modern  Hindu  Tapasvis^  or  Sanyasis,  it  will  be 
recollected  that  Buddha  himself  gave  them  the  example  in  sitting 
under  his  sacred  tree  [Ficus  Indica]  at  Gaya,  for  six  years,  until  life 
was  nearly  extinct,  expiating  his  misdeeds,  whatever  they  were,  or 
propitiating  the  Great  First  Cause,  And  the  ascetic  Buddhist  priest, 
described  by  Fa  hian,  who  lived  for  forty  years  in  his  cave  near  the 
mountain  of  Security,  in  Ceylon,  exhibits  another  type  of  the 
sophists ;  indeed,  ascetism  and  eremitisro,  as  well  as  monachism, 
were  a  part  of  Buddhism.  If  it  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that  the 
Brahmans  of  Alexander's  time,  if  they  were  a  sacerdotal  tribe  at  all, 
were  commanded  by  the  Vedas  daily  to  take  animal  ^life,  and  use 
flesh  in  their  sacrifices  and  bloody  rites ^  a  habit  not  interdicted 
until  the  ninth  century  by  Sankhara  Acharya,  the  Saiva  reformer, 
after  the  fall  of  Buddhism,  and  that  the  sophists  and  gymnosophists 
lixed,  by  their  own  account,  Buddhist-like,  [^vide  Palladius  de  Brag- 
inauibus,]  entirely  and  exclusively  upon  fruits,  grain,  herbs,  and 
water,  and  never  took  animal  life, — Brahmans  and  sophists  must  be 
as  wide  as  the  poles  asunder  in  their  habits. 

•   Saint  Ambrosius,  who  writes   on    the   location,   doctrine,  and 
manners  of  the  Brahmans,  iBrachmani  a  nonnuUis  gymnosophists  a 

'    Vide  Dr.  St^veuson's  Translations  of  Portions  of  the  Rig  Veda. 
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quibusdam  philosophi  seu  snpientes  Indorum  appellantur^  says  he  had 
his  account  from  the  rnuuth  of  Bishop  Musaeus,  who  had  travelled 
to  India,  China,  the  Punjab,  and  Affghanistan,  /or  the  purpose  of 
seeing  Brahmans,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  A.  d.,  and 
who  saw  Alexander  s  altars,  nevertheless  did  not  see  a  Brahman, 
**  Quadam  ergo  nova,  non  out  em  Brachmanos  se  vidisse  affirmat;* 
hut  Museeus  conversed  with  Scholasticus,  a  Thebean,  who  went  to 
India  vid  the  Red  Sea,  landing  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Ceylon,  who  hnd  seen  Brahmans  ;  and  as  he  was  seized 
by  some  petty  chief  and  kept  in  servitude  for  six  years,  he  learnt 
the  native  language,  and  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  to  describe 
with  sufilcient  means  of  accuracy.  He  says,  "Quod  genus  Brach- 
manorum  non  ex  propria  tanium  voluntate  sacularibus  rebus  renuntiat 
sed  potius  ut  ex  judicio  Dei  pendens,  ac  divinitatis  ope  suffultum. 
Naturaliter  enim  nudi  in  finitimis  fluvii  regionibus  vivunt.  Nulli 
apud  eos  quadrupedes,  nullus  terra  cultus,  nullus  ferri  usus,  nullum 
instrument i  genus  quo  fieri  aliquod  opus  possit,  Habent  autem  illic 
delieiosas  atque  optiroas  auras,  et  saluberrime  temperatas.  Colunt 
SEMPER  Deum,  cujus  vcram  quidem  ac  distinctam  notitiam  se  ha- 
bere profitentur,  omnemque  providential  ejus  ac  divinitatis  rationem 
discemere,  Jugiter  orant,  orantes  vero  non  orientalem  partem, 
unde  oritur  sol,  aspiciunt ;  sed  caelum  potius  intuentur.  Edunt 
autem  ea  quae  super  terram  pecudum  more  potuerint  invenire,  hoc 
est  arborum  folia,  et  olera  sylvestria/'  He  then  says  they  live  near 
the  Ganges,  and  separate  from  their  wives  after  the  birth  of  a  son ; 
and  adds  "  Ha;c  est  ergo  vita  et  conversatio  Brachmanorum.**  We 
have  here  nearly  the  same  description  of  the  sophists,  miscalled 
Brahmans,  from  the  personal  knowledge  of  a  Christian  bishop  in 
the  fourth  century  a.d.,  which  Buddha  gave  in  the  sixth  century  B.C., 
of  Buddhist  priests,  and  Alexander's  polytheist  historians  gave  in  the 
third  century  B.C.  The  so-called  Brahmans  of  Ambrosius,  there- 
fore, could  not  have  been  Brahmans  at  all,  because  they  emanated 
from  society  at  large, — because  they  went  naked, — because  they 
were  monotheists  and  not  polytheists, — because  they  were  entirely 
cut  oflf  from  all  secular  occupations, — because  they  lived  on  water, 
and  herbs,  and  grain,  and  did  not  offer  animal  sacrifices,  [which 
the  Brahmans  did  then  and  do  now,  formerly  even  partaking  of  the 
sacrifices,] — and  because  they  led  a  sylvan  and  the  Brahmans  an 
urban  life.  A  very  few  years  after  St.  Ambrosius  wrote  from  the 
personal  testimony  of  Musseus,  the  worldly  and  secular  habits  of 
the  Brahmans  is  attested  by  Fa  hian,  who  had  them  on  board  ship 
with   him,   trading  to  China  as  merchants!!     The   rest  of 
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Ambrosiu8*s  account  is  compiled  from  different  authors ;  but,  singu- 
larly, there  is  no  mention  of  any  other  philosophic  or  religious 
sect,  but  that  which  he  calls  Brahmanical.  In  one  place  he  makes 
Dandamis  say  to  Alexander,  "  Nos  honorarous  Deum,  et  amamus 
hominem,  negligimus  aurum,  contemnimus  mortem.*^  And  further, 
he  adds,  "  Amicus  mihi  est  omnium  Deus,  et  de  ipsis  cum  eodem 
rebus  loquor,  malorum  hominum  verba  non  audio.  Coelum  habeo 
pro  tecto,  terra  mihi  tota  pro  lecto  est.  Fiuvii  mihi  potum  minis- 
trant,  mensam  silva  suppeditat.  Non  vescor  animalium  visceribus,  ut 
leones,  neque  intra  pectora  mea  inclusse  quadrupedum  aut  volatilium 
carnes  putrescunt,  nee  sum  mortuorum  sepulchrum,  sed  providentia 
naturalis  omnes  mihi  fructus  ut  lac  mater  infundit."  An  anonymous 
author,  quoted  in  the  book  of  Palladius,  relates  a  colloquy  between 
Dandamis,  called  king  of  the  Brahmans,  and  Alexander,  and  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  the  former  the  substance,  and  almost  the  words,  df  the 
Buddhist  decalogue.  '*  Nil  appetit  araplius  quam  ratio  naturse  fla- 
gitatj  locus  non  prsebetur  invidiae,  ubi  nullus  superior  est:  nulla  nos 
ludicra  spectacula  nee  equina  certamina,  nee  scenicas  turpitudines 
affectamus;  sanguinis  fluent  a  manantia  abkorremus;  nullus  apud  nos 
incestus,  nullum  adulterium,  nulla  corruptio  nominatur."  "  Non 
suscipit  Deus  sacra  sanguinea.  Cultum  diligit  incruentum,  spernit 
funesta  libamina  verbo  propitiatur  orantibus.*'  ''  In  honorem  divinum 
pecudes  innocuas  non  mactamus  j"  and  the  following  passage  occurs 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  habits  of  Fa  hian*s  merchant  Brahmans : 
"  Nos  mercandi  gratia  pontum  classibus  non  sulcamus,"  &c.,  &e. 
And  the  following  passages  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  multitudinous 
Buddhist  caves  in  India  : — "  Quin  potius,  in  defossis  telluris  spe- 
luncis,  aut  concavis  montium  latebris  capaciter  habitamus.**  And 
"  Tutius  nos  defendit  ab  imbre  spelunca  quam  tegula.*'  From  the 
following  passage  it  would  appear  they  were  not  all  entirely  naked, 
—a  fact  which  would  remove  the  only  objection  to  their  being  Bud- 
dhist priests  : — "  Nullus  apud  nos  pretiosus  amictus  est,  nulla  vestis 
fucato  colore  contexitur.  Membra  papyri  tegmine,  vel  quod  est 
verius  pudore  velantur." 

The  mention  by  this  author  of  theatrical  representations  is 
curious,  as  it  is  one  of  the  ten  chief  interdicts  of  the  Buddhists  to 
witness  scenic  representations,  while  Brahmans  wrote  plays. 

The  Brahmans  are  now  polytheists,  and  the  best  that  can  be  said 
of  them  is,  that  they  may  anciently  have  worshipped  the  elements^ 
while  the  sophists  worshipped  one  God.  When  Calanus  was  per^ 
suaded  by  Alexander  to  abandon  his  companions,  and  follow  him, 
the  sophists  censured  Calanus,  that  he  should  prefer  any  other  lord 
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to  God  : — ^^''Ori  aTTokLirmv  rfjv  irapa  a<f>i,aiv  evSaifioviaVj  6  Sk 
SeairoTiV  aWoy  rj  rbv  Oeby  iOepdireve ':"  and  Dandamis,  ia  his 
reply  to  Alexander,  expressly  says,  God  is  the  great  king.  He  is 
my  Lord*,  and  sole  God.  ^Efios  ovtos  SecnroTrjs  koX  Seos  fiovo9. 
And  several  other  authorities  to  the  same  effect  can  be  quoted. 

By  torturing  metaphysical  obscurities  and  incongruities,  those 
who  desire  it  endeavour  to  fix  upon  the  Buddhists  a  disbelief  in  the 
existence  of  God  in  heaven,  or  a  soul  in  man ;  but  such  beliefs  are 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  acknowledged  belief  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  Buddhist  nations,  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,— of  heavens  and  hells  of  various  degrees,  necessarily 
involving  a  belief  in  a  Judge  and  Dispenser  of  these  rewards  and 
punishments, — of  a  belief  in  transmigration,  with  a  power  of 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  previous  states  of  existence ;  thus 
establishing  continued  identity  and  consciousness.  The  very  fact 
of  the  pious  and  bloodless  annual  sacrifices  to  the  tnanes  of  deceased 
ancestors,  establishes  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  soul  after 
death.  But  because  the  Buddhists  also  believe  that  it  is  possible  for 
an  individual,  [practically  one  in  thousands  of  millions  or  billions  J  by 
PERFECT  VIRTUE  and  PERFECT  KNOWLEDGE,  to  cscape  from  further 
transmigrations t  or  probationary  existence,  and  to  attain  Nibutti« 
or  Nirwana,  or  final  emancipation,  or  absorption  into  the  First  Cause, 
who  is  necessarily  passionless  and  incapable  of  suffering,  the  Bud- 
dhists are  stigmatized  as  atheists.  Buddha's  own  hymn,  on  his 
becoming  a  Buddha,  testifies  to  his  belief  in  God: — 

Through  Tarioos  tninsmigrations 

I  must  travel  if  I  do  not  discover, 

The  BuiLUBR  fffhom  I  seek  ; 

Painful  are  repeated  transmigrations ! 

I  liave  8CCU  the  Architect,  [and  said,] 

Thou  shalt  not  Iniild  mc  another  house ; 

Thy  rafters  are  broken, 

Thy  roof  timbers  scattered ; 

My  mind  is  detached  [from  all  existing  objects,] 

I  liave  attained  to  the  extinction  of  desire  *. 

Who  is  the  Builder  he  must  discover,  ere  he  can  escape  from 
mortal  sufferings  ?  Who  the  architect  that  builds  up  his  frame  anew 
through  successive  painful  transmigrations,  until  by  perfect  virtue 
and  perfect  knowledge  he  discovers  the  builder,  and  escapes  from  the 
architect  who  keeps  him  in  a  probationary  state?  The  requisite 
degree  of  virtue  and  knowledge  being  attained,  he  ceases  to  have 

^  Lib.  vii.  cap.  U.  '  Palladiusde  GentibuB  Indian. 

•  Vide  The  Ceylon  Friend,  1837  to  i«:59,  p.  1«9. 
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sublunary  feelings^  desires,  or  sufferings, — ^has  final  emancipation, — 
loses  personal  identity,  the  ETil  ceases,  and  becomes  incorporated 
M^ith  the  First  Cause  !  This  may  be  startling  to  Christians,  but  it 
is  not  atheism. 

In  a  sermon  of  Buddha* s,  he  says,  "  On  account  of  cleaving  to 
existing  objects,  renewed  existence  (or  reproduction  after  death) 
[occurs]  3  on  account  of  reproduction  of  existence,  birth ;  on  account 
of  birth, — decay,  death,  sorrow,  crying,  pain,  disgust,  and  passionate 
discontent.  But  from  the  cessation  of  ignorance,  is  the  cessation  of 
consciousness,  body  and  mind,  sensation,  reproduction,  birth,  sor- 
row, pain,'*  &c.  &c.  Can  it  be  that  the  propounder  of  these  opinions 
was  an  atheist,  and  disbeliever  in  the  existence  of  the  soul  ?  These 
notices  of  Buddha's  doctrines  are  from  translations  from  the  Pali 
by'the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly  in  The  Friend,  and  he  elsewhere  says,  the 
Buddhists  believe  in  supernatural  agency,  excepting  the  agency  of  an 
almighty,  self-existent  Being,  the  creator  of  all ! 

Buddha  describes  the  Brahmans  as  filling  secular  offices  only, 
between  .543  to  600  B.C.  j  and  Nearchus,  quoted  by  Strabo,  says 
the  Brahmans  followed  kings,  and  from  them  their  counsellors  were 
chosen ;  others  contemplated  nature,  and  Calanus  was  one  of  these. 
Arrian  mentions  a  town  of  Brahmans,  and  the  inhabitants  defending 
it  pertinaciously,  325  B.C.  5  and  Fa  hian  found  them  as  merchants, 
taking  goods  to  China  for  sale,  in  the  ship  in  which  he  embarked, 
A.D.  412.  We  have  them,  therefore,  through  successive  ages,  proved 
to  be  engaged  in  secular  and  worldly  pursuits.  There  being  serious 
objections  to  the  supposition  that  the  sophists  or  gymnosophists 
were  Brahmans,  it  remains  to  be  shown  what  approximation  there 
is  between  the  sophists  and  the  Buddhist  priests.  The  Buddhist 
priests  [Samana],  like  the  sophists,  could  not  engage  in  secular 
pursuits  at  all  3  they  begged  their  simple  daily  food,  and  therefore 
ate  out  of  everybody's  hands  without  pollution  or  degradation, 
and  could  have  dined  with  Alexander,  like  the  sophists,  without 
loss  of  caste  3  and  the  ascetic  part  lived  on  fruits,  herbs,  and 
water,  like  the  sophists.  They  sprung  from  every  class  of 
society,  like  the  sophists.  Ananda,  the  Buddhist  patriarch,  like 
Calanus,  ascended  the  funeral  pile ; — the  Buddhists  did  not  destroy 
animal  life,  like  the  sophists.  In  some  of  the  Buddhist  caves  of 
Western  India,  personages,  evidently  of  a  sacred  character,  are 
sculptured  entirely  naked,  as  the  gymnosophists  are  represented, 
and  I  have  drawings  of  such  figures  \  Moreover,  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  who  makes  a  distinction  between  the  Bahmana  aud  the 

•  Vide  Appendix.* 
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Samaoa,  calling  the  latter  Semnoi,  Se^volf  plainly  the  Buddhist 
priesthood,  says  that  the  Semnoi  passed  all  their  lives  naked;  and 
that  there  may  he  no  mistake  ahont  whom  he  means,  he  says  they 
had  pyramids  over  the  bones  of  some  god  which  they  worshipped. 
This  is  in  fact  the  Buddhist  chaitya  containing  relics.  Clemens  and 
Arrian  were  contemporaries ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  from  Cle- 
mens* statement,  that  the  gymnosophists  of  the  latter,  as  both  describe 
the  same  class,  were  the  Samana  or  Buddhist  priests.  •  Clemens  also 
mentions  the  Buddhist  nuns,  and  called  them  Se^vaL  And  finally, 
like  the  sophists,  the  Buddhists  were  not  polytheists,  but  originally 
worshipped  the  First  Cause,  or  Buddha,  as  God,  and  did  not  worship 
the  elements.  Does  it  admit  of  a  question,  therefore,  to  which  of 
the  two  classes — Samana  or  Bahmana — ^the  description  of  Arrian 
applies  ?  It  may  be  objected,  that  the  very  fact  of  Arrian's  stating 
that  no  man  could  quit  his  own  class,  and  go  into  another,  excepting 
only  the  sophists, — drop  his  own  trade,  and  take  up  that  of  another, 
—-or  marry  out  of  his  own  class,  involves  proofs  of  the  escistence  of 
the  Brahmanical  institution  of  castes.  But  setting  aside  the  £act  of 
the  sacerdotal  order  being  derived  from  all  the .  classes,  which  is 
utterly  impossible  in  the  Brahmanical  system  i  the  distinction  of 
castes,  or  professions,  or  grades  of  society,  as  it  may  be  severally 
called,  exists  to  this  day  without  being  considered  a  religious 
institution  amongst  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  and  the  Jains  of 
India,  who  are  schismatic  offsets  from  Buddhism ;  and  my  autho- 
rity with  respect  to  the  Jains,  is  a  profound  Orientalist,  Col. 
Miles.  Describing  the  Jains  of  Gujarat  and  Marwar,  whose 
images  of  their  saints  are  always  represented  naked,  like  the  gym- 
nosophists, he  says,  ''  The  marriages  are  confined  to  their  respective 
classes  f*  that  is,  the  Visas  intermarry  with  the  Visas,  and  the  Dassas 
with  the  Dassas,  &c.  &c.i  And  with  respect  to  the  Buddhists  of 
Ceylon,  The  Friend,  a  Ceylon  magazine,  for  December,  1838,  has  an 
article  on  caste,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: — "There 
is  this  difference  between  Brahmanical  and  Buddhist  caste,  that  the 
former  is  considered  to  be  a  divuie  ordinance,  whilst  the  latter  is 
regarded  simply  as  a  civil  institution.  Indeed,  strictly  speaking, 
there  is  no  Buddhistical  caste,  though  there  is  caste  amongst  Bud- 
dhists. The  priesthood  may  be  conferred  indiscriminately  upon  all 
classes  [this  is  what  Arrian  says  of  the  sophists]  3  and  when  the 
Bte  of  ordination  has  been  received,  the  son  of  the  meanest  outcast 
can  demand  equal  honours  with  the  scion  of  majesty.    In  actual 

>  TrtDflaetionB  of  the  Bo>'al  Asistic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
vol.  ill.  p.  363. 
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practice^  there  have  been  too  many  innovations  upon  this  wholesome 
appointment,  and  caste  prevails  in  evert  part  of  Ceylon 
[amongst  the  Buddhists],  though  not  with  the  same  severity  as 
upon  the  coast  of  India.  One  single  instance  may  suffice  as  an 
example.  It  is  upon  record,  that  in  1835,  some  of  the  schools  in 
connexion  with  the  Church  Mission  at  Cotta  were  thrown  into 
temporary  embarrassment,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  certain 
of  the  children,  at  their  annual  feast,  drank  coffee  out  of  the  same 
cup  as  some  of  their  class-fellows  of  a  lower  caste,  [that  is  to 
say,  of  a  lower  or  different  position  in  society?]"  Arrians  sophists 
and  Buddha's  samanas  might  take  a  share  of  anybody*s  meal ;  but 
it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  Buddhist  Khettano  would  have  dined 
with  the  Wessa,  or  the  latter  with  the  Sudda.  Buchanan  Hamilton, 
in  his  work  on  Mysore,  mentions  Brahman  Jains ;  and  the  same 
fact  is  more  than  once  met  with  in  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor's  reports  on 
the  Mackenzie  MSS. ;  and  it  is  seen  how  often  Fa  hian  has  men- 
tioned Brahman,  and  Vaisya,  and  Sudra  Buddhists,  and  the  four 
castes  attending  periodical  Buddhist  sermons  and  prayers  in  Ceylon 
1429  years  ago!  Hence,  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the 
marriage  interdict  mentioned  by  Arrian,  that  it  was  of  a  religious 
origin,  and  pertaining  to  castes  ;  for  caste,  as  a  religious  distinction, 
neither  did  nor  does  exist  amongst  Buddhists  or  Jains. 

With  respect  to  the  interdict  to  the  change  of  trades  and  occu- 
pations, it  appears  little  more  than  the  type  of  the  system  which  has 
since  prevailed  in  Europe  in  its  guilds  and  corporations,  for  the  same 
purpose, — ^that  of  insuring  the  utmost  perfection  in  the  manipula- 
tions of  art :  in  the  East  by  professions  being  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  ;  and  in  the  West,  by  none  but  the  previously  initiated 
or  instructed  being  received  into  bodies  whose  specific  object  was  the 
exclusive  exercise  of  a  particular  trade  or  business* 

Although  it  was  impossible  that  the  sophists  or  gjrmnosophiflls 
of  Arrian  could  have  been  Brahmans,  yet  from  his  casual  assertion 
to  this  effect,  in  his  Anabasis,  which  has  been  already  quoted,  it  is 
probable  most  of  the  Greek  authors  have  adopted  an  error,  whicli 
might  very'readily  have  originated  in  the  principal  authorities  Arrian 
quotes, — Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus^  mistaking  Bahmana  [Brahmaas] 
for  Samana  [Buddhist  priests],  or  Brahmana  [Brahmans]  for  Sm* 
mana  [Buddhist  priests]. 

The  interchange  of  the  words  involving  the  subsUtutioQ  of  n 
initial  letter  only,  might  readily  occur  in  modem  times  to  those  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Oriental  languages ;  how  much  move 
likely,  then,  was  it  to  occur  to  the  Greeks,  coming  into  Upper  India 
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as  utter  strangers,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  they  penetrated  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  little  likely 
to  have  lengthened  familiar  intercoarse  with  them  ?  But  even  in 
the  cases  of  Strabo  and  Clemens,  the  former  making  a  distinction 
between  Brachmanes  and  Germanes,  and  the  latter  between  Brach- 
manes  and  Semnoi,  the  descriptions  of  both  classes  are  applicable  to 
different  orders  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood.  So  far  we  can  say  of 
Arrian,  that  he  describes  only  one  sacerdotal  class  in  Indian 

SOCIEIY,  AND    THAT  ONE  CLASS  COULD    NOT    POS8IBTY  HAVE  BEEN 

COMPOSED  OF  Brahmans  ;  from  the  simple  fact  of  its  being  con- 
stituted from  all  classes  of  society.  His  error,  however,  has  fixed 
an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  European  world,  which  has  led 
to  the  facile  credence  of  Brahmanical  pretension,  and  diverted  the 
thoughts  from  all  inquiries  or  investigations  impugning  their  claims. 
This  is  instanced  in  a  marked  manner  in  a  book  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  published  in  London,  1665,  the  year  of  the 
great  plague,  and  called  Palladius  de  Gentihus  Indus  tt  Bragmanibus, 
which  opens  with  "  De  Brachmanihus  sive  Gymnosophiatis,  testimonia 
Veterum ;"  thus  at  once  identifying  the  naked  philosophers  with  the 
Brahmans.  The  following  authors  are  quoted  in  the  volume: — 
Strabo,  died  25  B.C. ;  Cicero,  bom  106  B.C.,  died  43  B.C.;  Plinios, 
born  23  a.d.,  died  79  a.d.j  Plutarchus,  died  120  a.d.;  Arrianos, 
born  about  124  a.d.,  died  161  a.d.  ;  Apuleius,  in  the  second  cen- 
tury j  Clemens,  born  150  a.d.,  died  203  a.d. 3  Porphyrius,  bom  233 
A.D.,  died  303  a.d.  j  Philostratus,  in  the  end  of  the  second  century; 
Postcllus,  born  ir)05  a.d.,  died  1587  a.d.j  Palladius,  bora  368  a.d., 
died  431  a.d.;  Vossius,  born  1577  a.d.,  died  1649  a.d.j  Labbseus, 
born  1607  a.d.,  died  1667  a.d. 5  St.  Ambrosius,  born  340  a.d.,  died 
397  A.D.;  and  an  anonymous  Latin  author.  The  oldest  writer  of 
the  whole  of  these  is  Cicero,  who  confines  his  notice  to  a  few  words, 
and  says,  ''  The  sophists  of  India  are  naked,  and  bear  the  Caucasian 
snows  of  winter  without  complaint,  aud  bum  themselves  without  a 
groan^*'  This  is  not  a  description  to  apply  to  Brahmans ;  but  it 
applies  to  Calanus,  who  nevertheless  is  called  a  Brahman  by  Strabo, 
from  the  authority  of  Aristobulus  -,  and  it  applies  in  part  to  the 
Buddhist  patriarch  Ananda,  who  burnt  himself  on  an  island  in  the 
Ganges.  Cicero  lived  at  a  time,  although  five  hundred  years  after 
Buddha,  when  Buddhism  pervaded  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the 
land  in  Jndia ;  and  if  he  wrote  from  what  was  then  known  in  the 
Western  world  respecting  India,  his  description  would  probably  be 
intended  for  the  Samana,  instead  of  the  Bahmana. 

*  ToBc  Qunf(«  lib.  t. 
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Strabo,  who  died  B.C.  25,  is  the  next  author  quoted,  and  his  chief 
authority  is  Megasthenes,  who  tells  most  marvellous  tales^  and  is 
proportionably  in  discredit.  He  says^  the  philosophers  of  India  [he 
does  not  call  them  priests]  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Brach- 
manes  and  the  Germanes.  Minute  details  are  given  of  the  Brah- 
mans  -,  but  the  details  apply  almost  equally  to  the  Buddhist  priests, 
and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  chief  features  of  Purauic  or  modern 
Brahmanism,  t.  e.  Polytheism,  animal  sacrifices,  and  caste  exclusive- 
ness.  Indeed,  the  following  passage  would  appear  only  to  apply  to 
that  part  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood  which  educated  its  disciples  or 
aspirants  in  a  sacred  grove  [aXtro^]  or  temple  in  a  wood.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Buddhist  monasteries  [Wiharo]  was 
called  "  of  the  vast  solitude ^  and  the  life  of  Buddha  shows  how 
nmch  it  was  his  practice  to  teach  in  groves  and  woods  as  well  as  in 
monasteries.  The  Brahmans  have,  indeed,  in  modern  times^  their 
temples  in  groves  and  woods ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have 
resident  collegiate  establishments  for  the  instruction  of  disciples. 
Aiarpi^eiv  Be  tovs  (f)i\oa6(f)ov<;  ip  aXaei  irpo  rrjs  7r6\eo>9  vtto 
Trepi^oKxp  avfifierpcp  \Lr&9  ^&VTas  iv  art^dai,  koI  Bopah^ 
d7r€')(pfi€vov9  ifi'y^v'xjcov  KaX  d<f)pohL(Ti(av^  aKpooyfievovs  Xtrftov 
(TTrovBaiayVy  fieraBiZovras  koI  roh  eOeKovai,. 

The  above  passage  contains  two  other  matters  which  separated 
the  gymnosophists  from  the  Brahmans.  Those  who  became  gymno- 
sophists  abandoned  their  wives  and  families,  and  all  connexion  with 
women  ceased,  and  they  abstained  from  everything  having  life,— -the 
very  habits  of  Buddhist  priests ;  while  Brahmans,  as  a  class,  are 
not  known  to  have  put  away  their  wives  from  them,  nor  to  have 
dissolved  their  domestic  ties,  and  they  were  commanded  to  make 
animal  sacrifices. 

With  respect  to  the  Germanes ^  by  which  we  can  only  understand 
the  Buddhist  sacerdotal  order,  Strabo  [t.  e.  Megasthenes]  sayf ,  those 
of  them  were  the  most  honoured  who  were  called  Hylobii,  [probably 
Arhan  or  Arahat,  from  the  Pali  art,  sinful  passions,  and  hattatta, 
being  destroyed?]  thus  showing  a  knowledge  of  the  classes  of  the 
Buddhist  priesthood.  These  Hylobii  lived  in  the  woods,  subsisting 
on  wild  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  vestments  from  the  bark  of  trees, 
and  abstaining  from  wine  and  women.  Kings  consulted  them 
through  messengers,  and  by  them  God  was  worshipped  and  propi- 
tiated. This  is  applicable  verbatim  to  the  ascetic  Buddhists, — the 
more  particularly  so,  as  one  God  only  is  spoken  of.  Tov^  Bk  Pep- 
fk&vaB  Tov^  fiev  kyrt^fiordrovs  ^Tkofilovs  (fyqaXv  Svo/M^eaffai^ 
^&PTa9  iv  rah  SXais  dirb  ^vXKcov  kcU  Kapir&p  drfpUop^  i<r0fJTo^ 
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Si  (f>\oiG)v  BevBpivayVy  difypoBia-imv  ^copl?  Koi  otvov  T0t9  Bk  /Saair 
Xcua-c  avpelvav  S*  dyyiXayp  irvvdavofiivois  irepl  r&v  aiTUDV,  koX 
hi    €K€ivQ)v  Oepairevovat,  koX  Xiravevovori  to  Oetov     .     .     *. 
Strabo  also  quotes  Nearchus,  which  passage  I  have  already  given. 

Pliny  is  the  third  author  in  order  of  time  quoted.  He  died  a.d. 
79,  nearly  seven  hundred  years  after  the  advent  of  Sakya,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  existence  of  the  Grecian  monarchies  in  Affghanistan^ 
and  probably  in  the  Panjab,  may  be  supposed  to  have  made  the 
Western  world  somewhat  familiar  with  India.  Nevertheless,  he 
makes  no  mention  of  Brahmans,  but  says,  "  Philosophos  eorum 
quos  gymnosophistas  vocant,  ab  ex-ortu  ad  occasum  perstare  con* 
tuentes  solem  immobilibus  oculis ;  ferventibus  arenis  toto  die  altemis 
pedibus  insistere'.'*  These  self- tormentors  are,  no  doubt,  Arrlan*8 
gymnosophists,  derived  from  all  classes  of  society,  and  consequently 
not  Brahmans. 

Plutarch  is  the  next  in  order  of  time,  and  in  the  extract  given 
he  does  not  make  any  mention  of  Brahmans,  but  speaks  simply  of 
the  gymnosophists ;  and  the  extract  is  made  up  of  the  occult 
questions  put  by  the  Greeks  to  the  gymnosophists,  and  their  inge- 
nious answers.  Calanus  and  Dandamis  are  mentioned%  and  God  is 
spoken  of  in  the  singular  number. 

The  fifth  author  quoted  is  Arrian,  of  whom  I  have  already  said 
enough. 

Apuleius,  who  iived  in  the  second  century  a.d.,  is  the  sixth 
author  quoted  in  order  of  time.  lie  states  nothing  about  Brahmans, 
but  says  the  wise  men  of  India  were  called  gymnosophists,  who 
neither  cultivated  lands,  possessed  flocks,  nor  had  to  do  with  secular 
affairs.  Wisdom  ran  through  them,  from  the  venerable  master  to 
the  youngest  disciples,  all  Buddhist  characteristics ;  and  he  satis- 
factorily proves  that  they  could  not  have  been  Brahmans,  but 
belonging  to  a  monastic  fraternity,  by  saying,  ''  Igitur  ubi  mensa 
posita.  priusquam  edulia  apponantur,  omnes  adolescentes  ex  diversis 
locis  et  officiis  ad  dapem  conveniunt,"  combined  with  "  Qui  nihil 
habet  adferre  cur  prandeat,  impransus  ad  opus  foras  extruditur^'* 
evidently  alluding  to  the  daiiy  collection  of  food  by  the  monastic 
Buddhist  priests,  a  duty  which  is  imperative  upon  them.     Apuleius 

*  The  Brahman  did  not  retire  to  the  woods  until  he  was  a  grandfather ;  and 
then  took  his  wife  with  him,  if  she  chose  to  go.  Menu,  chap.  vi.  verses  2  and  3. 
The  Hylobii,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  Brahmans.  Moreover  the  Brahman 
conld  never  appear  naked,  and  not  even  bathe  without  some  covering.  Menu, 
chap.  iv.  verses  46  and  76. 

«  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  viL  cap.  2.  *  Plut.  Vita  Alexandri. 

*  Apuleius  in  Floridis. 

VOL.  VI.  2  c 
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is  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  gyranosophists,  but  has  not  a  sentence 
which  is  not  applicable  to  a'class  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood  ;*  and 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  his  gymnosophists  were  the  Buddhist 
or  Jain  priests. 

The  seventh  author  quoted  is  Philostratus,  who  died  at  the  end 
of  the  second  century :  he  quotes  Damis,  who  makes  the  Brahmans 
worship  and  sacrifice  to  the  sun,  and  obtain  their  fire  from  it,  like 
the  modern  Parsees  5  he  adds^  they  [the  Brahmans]  wore  long  hair, 
with  a  white  mitre  upon  their  heads,  [the  Parsee  priests  wear  a 
white  turban  at  present,]  and  their  vestments  were  in  the  Exomi- 
dum  ^  form  ;  they  made  the  ground  their  bed,  ate  herbs,  went  bare- 
foot, and  each  carried  a  staff  and  a  ring,  with  which  occult  properties 
were  associated.  Philostratus  evidently  describes  the  magi  of 
Persia,  and  I  introduce  his  notice  to  show  how  very  loose  the  ideas 
of  the  ancient  Western  writers  were  in  regard  to  the  Brahmans*. 
His  description  would  apply  more  closely  to  the  Buddhists  than  to 
the  Brahmans,  particularly  as  the  magi  did  not  take  animal  life,  and 
believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  3 — indeed,  there  are  many 
marked  features  in  common,  in  the  religion  of  the  magi,  the  Sabians 
[Semnoi,  Samana?],  and  the  Buddhists.  The  Buddhism  of  Sakya, 
in  fact,  without  any  great  incongruity,  might  be  looked  upon  as  a 
reformation  of  the  magism  which  preceded  Zoroaster,  [Sakya  was 
prior  to  Zoroaster,]  or  of  the  still  more  ancient  Sabaism. 

The  eighth  author  quoted  in  order  of  time  is  Clemens  Alezan- 
drinus,  who,  as  he  lived  between  a.d.  150  and  230  a.d.,  may  be 
supposed  to  write  from  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  India  resulting 
ft-om  its  continued  relations  with  the  West.  He  quotes,  however, 
not  Ptolemy,  Aristobulus,  or  Megasthenes ;  but  Alexander  Cornelias 
Polyhistor,  who  lived  about  80  years  b.c.  He  divides  the  wise  men 
of  the  East  into  two  classes, — the  Brahmans  and  the  Semnoi,  which 
he  says,  means  worthy  of  veneration  [Samana] ;  and  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake  about  whom  he  means  by  the  latter,  he  says, 
they  worship  a  pyramid,  under  which  they  suppose  the  bones  of 
Bome  god  to  be  deposited, — the  unquestionable  chaitya  or  temple  of 
the  Buddhists.  He  says  the  Semnoi  [Samana]  pass  their  lives 
naked' ;  nor  are  those  true  gymnosophists  nor  true  Semnoi  who  use 
women.     He  says,  also,  there  was  a  class  of  females  called  Semnai, 

'  E^fUff,  a  waistcoat  without  sleeves. 

•  PhilofitratuB,  Vita  ApoUonii,  lib.  iii.  cap.  4  et  5. 
'     *  Buddhist  or  Jain  figures,  cut  in  the  rock,  and  enHrelff  ndkedy  from  thirty-fivv 
to  seventy  feet  high,  exist  to  this  day  in  Kanara,  and  are  represented  in  the  73rd 
and  74th  plates  of  Moor*s  Hindu  Pantheon. 
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precisely  correfspondiug  to  the  class  of  Buddhist  nuns.  The  Semnoi 
observed  the  heavens,  and  predicted  the  future.  There  is  not  any 
mention  of  the  Semnoi  or  the  Brahmans  living  in  the  woods.  The 
Brahmans,  he  says,  neither  drank  wine  nor  ate  animal  food  :  some 
took  food  daily}  others  every  third  day  only:  they  contemned  death, 
and  did  nothing  to  live,  believing  in  regeneration.  Now  all  this 
applies  rather  to  the  Buddhist  priests  than  the  Brahmans ;  for  the 
latter,  in  those  early  days,  were  great  slaughterers  of  animals,  at 
their  sacrifices,  and  consumers  of  the  sacrificial  meat>  although 
their  caste  [if  they  had  any]  would  have  disabled  them  from  eating 
it  from  the  hands  of  others,  or  at  the  table  of  Alexander'.  There  is 
one  passage,  however,  of  Clemens,  which  cannot  apply  to  the  Bud- 
dhists, for  he  says  some  of  the  Brahmans  worshipped  Hercules  and 
Pan.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  Western  authors  than  Clemens 
and  Arrian  mention  this  worship  of  Hercules  at  all  -,  and  Arrian 
does  not  say  that  the  Brahmans  worshipped  him,  but  that  the  Indian 
people,  called  the  Suraseni,  did  so,  who  had  two  large  cities  on  the 
Jobares  [Jumna  ?]  called  Methara  and  Klisobora.  The  former  is 
plainly  Mathura,  but  Klisobora  is  gone  down  the  stream  of  time 
together  with  the  knowledge  of  who  its  inhabitants  the  Suraseni 
were. 

'HpaxXia  Se,  oirriva  €9  ^IvSoif9  dffiiKeadai  \6yof  Karij^ei 
^ap*  avTolaiv  ''IvSotav  ycyevea  Xeyeadai.  TovToy  top  'Hpaxkia 
fidXioTa  7rpo9  SovpaarjvMV  yepalpea-ffau,  'IvSikov  eOveoSy  Xva 
hvo  iroXies  fieydXai^  MeOopd  re  koX  KXeico^opa  Kal  irorafio^ 
^I<M)fidpr)s  ttXwto?  hiappel  ttjv  X^PV^  ainatv.  Tr)v  a'K€vi)V  Se 
0VT09  6  'HpaK\ir)f;  rjvTiva  i<f>6pee^  Meyaadivrjs  Xeyev  oti  Ofiolriv 
Tc3  Or)pai(p  ^HpaKKely  cos  avTol  ^IvBol  hirrjyeoPTar     .     .     ". 

It  has  been  attempted  to  identify  this  Theban  Hercules  with 
Siva  or  Mahadeva  of  the  Hindus,  whose  worship  so  extensively 
prevails  at  the  present  day  3  but  setting  aside  Megasthenes*  ques- 
tionable authority  about  the  Theban  Hercules,  even  if  his  worship 
existed,  it  must  have  been  on  a  limited  scale,  for  Arrian  says  there 
were  few  records  or  memorials  of  him,  no  doubt  alluding  to  his 
temples.  'HpaK\€Ov<;  Be  ov  iroWd  inrofivrjiiaTa*,  If,  therefore, 
there  were  few  records  or  memorials  of  the  Theban  Hercules,  con- 
verted by  some  into  Siva,  and  that  two  cities  only,  of  all  India,  are 

*  Menu  Bays,  a  Brahman  perishes  by  attendance  on  a  king,  chap,  iii,  vent 
€4 ;  and  he  cannot  accept  a  gift  from^any  king  not  bom  a  Kahatriya,  chap.  iv. 
▼vrsea  84  and  Wi, 

*  Arriim,  Ilbtorise  Indicie,  cap.  viii.  '  Historiae  Indicie,  cap.  v. 

2c2 
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mentioned  as  associated  with  the  worship  of  the  supposed  Siva/ it 
may  be  admitted^  that  the  formidable  superstition  which  is  now 
grown  to  such  a  giant  height,  was  in  Alexander  s  [or  Arrian's] 
time,  only  in  an  incipient  state.  But  there  are  serious  objections  to 
this  identity  of  the  Theban  Hercules  with  Siva.  The  worship  of 
Hercules  was  never  associated  with  that  of  the  Phallus,  the  type  of 
Siva ;  the  exploits  of  the  two  gods  have  not  any  accordance,  nor 
have  their  figures,  nor  costumes.  Hercules  is  usually  represented 
naked,  [and  no  Brahmanical  idol  is  ever  represented  naked,}  resting 
on  a  club ;  or  half  naked  with  the  skin  of  the  Nemean  lion  round 
his  loins ;  but  originally  he  was  represented  with  a  spear  and 
buckler.  There  are  few  figures  of  Siva,  as  his  temples  usually 
contain  only  the  cylindrical  stone  called  the  linga  [Phallus,]  and  I 
have  never  seen  a  figure  of  him  with  sword  and  buckler,  or  club  ; 
the  trident  is  his  weapon  ^  his  most  ancient  known  form  has  three 
faces  and  four  arms;  he  has  a  high  cylindrical  kind  of  cap  upon 
his  head,  in  the  web  of  which  the  crescent  moon  and  a  skull 
are  entangled  ;  a  third  eye  ornaments  his  forehead,  and  his  dress  is 
the  Indian  Dhotee.  In  one  of  his  characters  he  has  a  necklace  of 
skulls  and  the  nag  snake  [Coluber  nag]  in  his  hand  or  about  his 
person  -,  the  chief  votaries  at  the  temples  of  Siva  are  women,  while 
into  the  temples  of  Hercules,  [at  least  that  at  Gades,]  women  and 
pigs  were  not  allowed  to  enter.  Hercules,  and  Siva,  and  Brah« 
manism,  therefore,  have  no  apparent  relation  ^  the  contrary  is  the 
case  with  respect  to  Buddhism.  Hercules,  impatient  of  disease, 
like  Calanus,  and  Ananda  the  Buddhist  patriarch,  burnt  himself  on 
the  funeral  pile,  and  his  friends,  Buddhist  like,  raised  altars  to  him 
on  the  spot  where  his  cremation  had  taken  place,  and  subsequently 
temples  were  dedicated  to  him  and  his  worship  became  general. 
Buddhist  like,  he  had  a  sacred  tree,  the  white  poplar  -,  and  Buddhist 
like,  he  was  deified,  because  he  was  a  pattern  of  virtue  and  piety. 
Here  the  parallelism  ends,  for  the  whole  tenor  of  the  life  of 
Hercules  was  that  of  energetic  action,  while  that  of  Buddha  was 
contemplative  repose  ;  the  one  upheld  virtue  by  the  force  of  arms^ 
the  other  by  the  power  of  reason. 

If,  however,  the  Greeks  found  a  god  worshipped  by  a  few  of  the 
people  of  India,  which  God  they  thought  had  certain  resemblances 
to  the  Theban  Hercules,  it  is  plain  they  did  not  find  that  worship 
associated  with  the  worship  of  the  Phallus  -,  and  if  it  were  possible 
to  convert  this  Hercules  into  Siva,  then  Siva*s  principal  characteristic, 
the  phallic  worship,  had  not  yet  commenced ;    and  the  silence  of 
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the  Chinese  travellers  in  India^  and  of  Chinese  authors  down  to  the 
seventh  century,  a.d.,  on  the  subject,  strengthens  the  inference  ^ 

Alexander  Polyhister  mentions,  [and  he  is  the  only  author  who 
does  so,  I  believe,]  that  some  of  the  [miscalled]  Brahmans  wor* 
shipped  Pan  ;  but  in  the  multitudinous  idols  of  the  Hindu  pantheon, 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  read  or  heard  of,  and  certainly  never  saw,  a 
figure  half  man  and  half  goat.  He  probably  alludes  to  some  rustic 
worship  which  has  long  ceased.  The  quotation  from  Clemens  being 
short  and  important, — it  is  annexed. 

Bpa'XjjLavdi  7*  ovv  oUre  efiyjti/j^ov  iadiovo'tv^  ovre  oXvov 
irivova-iir  aXXA  ol  fikv  avr&v  KaS*  €Kd<m)V  '^fiipaVy  w  fffieis^ 
rrjv  rpo<f>)fp  irpoa-levrac^  hfioi  S^  avr&v  Sect  rpt^&v  fifiep&v^  &s 
ifnjatv  *A\i^aySpo^  6  HoXviarroDp  iv  rols  *IvBifeoU,  KaTa(f>povovai 
Bi  Bavdrov,  teal  irap  ovBkv  fpyovmCLL  to,  ^rjv  ireldovrai  7^ 
etvai  ira\tyy€V€<rUiv,  oi  Bk  ae^ovaiv  'HpaxKia  KaX  Ilavcu  oi 
leaXovfievot,  Bk  Sefivol  t&v  "^IvB&v  yvfivol  BuiiT&vrai  tov  irdvra 
jSloy,  ovToi  rfjv  dXtjOeiav  daKovai,  KaX  irepl  r&v  ^eKKivrmv 
'rrpofiijvevovo'ij  xal  aifioval  riva  irupafilBay  v<f>^  fjv  daria  t4V09 
Oeov  yofiL^ovaiv  dTTOKeia-dai,  oUre  Bk  ol  Tvfivo<ro^i<rral^  otfS*  ot 
Xeyofievot  Sefivol  yvvai^l  yp&vratr  rrapd  <f>vai,y  yap  roiro 
Kal  irapdvofiov  Bokovctl'  BC  fjv  alrlav  <T<f)d^  axnov^  a/y^o^ 
rripovai'  irapOevevovcn  Bi  Kal  alSifivai,'  BoKovai  Bi  iraparffpeiv 
ra  ovpdvuty  Kal  Bid  r^?  rovrtov  a-rjfieidaea)^  r&v  fieWSvro^v 
TrpofiavreveaOal  riva*. 

The  testimony  of  Clemens  and  Alexander  Polyhister  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  as  it  broadly  states  the  fact  of  the  Semnoi, 
Samana,  or  that  part  of-  the  Buddhist  priesthood  so  called,  going 
naked  all  their  lives,  and  thus  leaving  no  doubt  whom  Arrian  meant 
by  his  gymnosophists.  The  Semuoi  worshipped  relics,  took  a  vow 
of  chastity,  and  had  societies  of  nuns  -,  all  Buddhist  characteristics 
to  this  day. 

The  ninth  author  quoted  is  Porphyrins,  who  died  a.d.  303.  He 
wrote  more  than  900  years  after  the  birth  of  Sakya,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  Brahmans,  by  the  accounts  of  the  Chinese,  must  have 
begun  to  operate  upon  the  Buddhist  religion,  to  effect  its  downfall, 
— an  event  which  must  from  their  rising  influence  have  made  the 
western   nations   more   familiarly   acquainted   with   their  position, 

'  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  code  of  Menu,  the  nmmc  of  Sira  does 
not  oneg  occur ;  nor  is  there  there  the  slightest  allusion  to  bis  worship.  The  naiiM 
q(  Vishnu  occurs  but  twice,  and  then  iucidentally. 

*  Clemens  Alcxandrinus  Stromat.,  lib.  3. 
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character^  and  philosophical  opinions^  than  before ;  and  Porphyrias, 
in  consequence^  is  the  only  author  who  gives  a  lucid  view  of  the 
position  of  the  rival  parties  in  India ;  quoting  also  Bardesenes,  a 
Babylonian  who  had  well  known  the  mission  from  the  Indian  king 
Damadamis  to  Casar.  He  says,  in  many  parts  of  India  there  are 
wise  men  whom  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  call  gymnoso- 
phists.  These  are  divided  [he  does  not  say  were']  into  two  parties, 
— Brachmanes  constituting  the  one,  and  Samansei  the  other.  The 
Brachmanes  have  divine  wisdom  by  succession  or  birth, — ^the 
Samansei  by  adoption  :  the  Brachmanes  are  all  of  one  kind,  and  from 
one  father  and  one  mother,  [in  fact,  a  tribe  or  family,  as  the  Chinese 
authors  describe  them,]  irdvres  yap  Bpay^fiaves  kvos  elat  yipov^ 
cf  €v6^  yap  irarpos  Kal  fitas  fir)Tp6<;  iravres  Bidyovai'  the  Sa- 
mansei, on  the  contrary,  come  from  the  whole  races  of  Indians,—* 
Safiavaiov  Si  ovk  elal  rov  yhovs  avr&v^  alOC  ix  iravros  rod  r&v 
^IvB&v  edvovs^  ft)?  }l<f>afi€v,  a-vpetXeyfievoVy — precisely  as  Buddha 
describes  them. 

The  Brahmans  lived  independently,  some  on  a  mountain  and 
some  near  the  Ganges.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  as  two  localities 
are  specifically  designated,  they  were  not  dispersed  over  the  rest  of 
India  in  the  fourth  century^  3  and  this  corresponds  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Chinese  travellers,  and  justifies  similar  deductions  from 
Arrian.  Those  of  them  who  dwelt  on  the  mountain,  fed  on  wild 
fruits  and  the  thickened  milk  of  cattle';  those  who  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges  used  a  fruit  which  was  abundantly 
produced  upon  the  river,  very  probably  meaning  the  nut  of  the 
lotus  [Nelumbium  speciosum]  -,  rice  also  was  used  by  them,  when 
the  lotus  had  failed.  They  esteemed  it  unclean  and  almost  impious 
to  take  food  from  anything  that  had  life  :  they  piously  and  scrupa- 
lously  worshipped  God^ ;  day  and  night  offering  prayers  and  hymns 

^  Menu,  in  fact,  locates  the  Bralinmns  in  the  small  tract  between  the  riren 
Saraswati  and  Dhrisliadwati  in  tlie  eastern  limits  of  the  Panjikb,  and  in  the 
territory  of  Mntra  and  Kanouj,  and  says,  "  From  a  Brahman  who  was  bom  in  that 
country  let  all  men  on  earth  learn  tlieir  several  usages.'*  Chap.  ii.  verses  1 7  to 
22.  The  rest  of  Hindustan,  south  to  the  Vindhia  mountains  (Kandeisli),  was 
"  inhabited  by  respectable  men  !'* 

^  Thickened  milk  is  in  general  uRe  to  this  day,  particularly  witli  the  Brahmans. 

»  Whatever  may  have  been  the  Esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Brahmans,  not  only 
notr,  but  in  the  fourth  century,  and  at  the  period  of  the  compilation  of  the  code  of 
Menu  (whenever  that  may  have  been),  the  Brahmans  practically  were  not  only 
polytheists,  but  venerators  of  Tools,  or  Images.  Menu,  chap.  ii.  verses  28,  179; 
chap.  iii.  verses  86,  164,  203,  206,  209,  211,  217;  chap.  iv.  verses  21,  39,  124, 
130,  152 ;  and  in  many  other  places. 
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to  the  Gods :  each  lived  in  his  own  hut  or  location  ;  they  were  often 
silent,  and  often  fasted.  There  is  no  mention  of  their  going  naked, 
as  Arrian  and  other  authors  state.  Now,  although  this  professes  to 
describe  the  Brahroans^  every  sentence  of  it  applies  to  the  Arhans  or 
Arahats  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Brahmans  living  isolated,  it  applies  to  the  whole  Buddhist  priesthood. 

But  admitting  that  the  description  of  Porphyrins  applies  exclu- 
sively to  the  Brahmans,  it  proves  that  in  the  fourth  century  they 
were  a  tribe  or  family  with  Buddhist  usages  and  confined  to  a  few 
localities.  There  is  not  a  word  about  their  using  temples,  or  having 
caste,  or  religious  or  moral  exclusiveness.  If  it  be  objected  that  For* 
phyrius  is  not  describing  the  Brahmans  of  his  time,  but  uses  the 
testimony  of  Bardesanes,  who  was  acquainted  with  those  Indians  sent 
by  the  Indian  king  Damadamis  to  Caesar,  although  it  would  carry 
this  description  of  the  Brahmans  back  three  and  a-half  centuries,  it 
would  rather  enhance  the  inferior  relation  in  which  they  stood  to 
the  Buddhists, — for  that  was  the  very  period  when  Buddhism  was 
pervading  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  land,  about  two  and 
a-half  centuries  after  the  edicts  of  Asoko,  and  about  five  and  a-half 
centuries  after  the  ministry  of  Buddha.  Granting,  however,  that 
Porphyrins  does  describe  Brahmans,  and  ,that  the  period  of  his 
description  is  the  century  before  Christ,  it  proves  that  the  present 
polytheism  and  habits  of  the  Brahmans  had  then  no  existence  -,  and 
the  code  of  Menu,  the  Puranas,  and  other  Sanskrit  works  inculcating 
polytheism,  idolatry,  animal  sacrifices,  and  caste  exclusiveness,  if 
they  existed  at  the  time  must  have  been  disregarded. 

Porphyrias  goes  on  to  describe  the  Saraaneei.  As  he  before 
said,  they  were  from  the  people  at  large  :  having  undergone  the 
tonsure,  they  abandoned  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  property, 
deeming  everything  superfluous  but  a  stole  or  gown  for  the  person  : 
they  lived  in  colleges  [or  monasteries  ?]  built  outside  the  walls  of 
cities  and  towns  for  them  by  the  kings,  who  also  constructed  temples\ 
and  supported  their  wives  and  children.  There  they  spent  the 
day  in  divine  or  holy  colloquies,  living  on  rice,  bread,  fruits,  and 
herbs,  which  they  received  from  the  king.  Being  assembled  in  their 
house  [monastery?],  at  the  sound  of  a  bell  they  poured  forth  their 
prayers  ;  which  finished,  each  had  a  platter  brought  to  him  [for  no 
two  could  eat  out  of  the  same  dish],  and  he  partook  of  rice,  varied, 
if  required,  with  pot-herbs  and  fruits.  This  description  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  Buddhist  priests  by  Porphyrins  [applicable 
at  the  present  day],  is  almost  in  the  identical  language  of  Fa  hian, 

*  T€/i€Koff,  a  consecrated  ground ;  and  oikos,  a  house,  temple,  or  palace. 
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and  gives  more  than  ordinary  value  to  the  Chinese  traveller's  testi- 
mony ^  for  Porphyrins  apparently  writes  from  his  knowledge  of  ike 
then  existing  state  of  things  [in  the  third  century], — a  supposition 
strengthened  by  the  fact  of  himself  and  Fa  hian  omitting  to  mention 
the  Brahroans  or  Buddhists  having  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
sophists  of  Arrian's  authorities,  namely,  **  going  naked," — a  custom 
which,  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  hundred  years  from  Alexander's 
time  [or  nine  hundred  years  from  Sakya*s  time]  might  have  fallen 
into  disuse. 

Porphyrius  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Samansei  and  the  Brahmans 
were  held  in  such  veneration,  that  kings  supplicated  their  prayers  and 
consulted  them  in  most  things.  They  despised  life,  and  courted 
death  ;  so  much  so,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  take  proper  nourish- 
ment, as  if  to  hasten  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body  5  and 
frequently  in  the  enjoyment  of  good,  and  no  evil  pressing,  they 
gave  up  life.  Indeed,  some  threw  their  bodies  into  the  fire', — 
[Calanus  and  Ananda  like,] — to  separate  the  soul  in  its  purest 
state  :  those  who  lived  they  deplored ;  those  who  died  they  deemed 
happy,  because  they  had  received  immortality  !  Here  is  no  mention 
of  the  stigma  of  atheism  which  some  writers  have  endeavoured  to 
fix  upon  the  Buddhists ',  so  far  from  it,  the  belief  in  God  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  by  both  Buddhists  and  Brahmans^  is 
distinctly  enunciated^ 

The  whole  passage  from  Porphyrius  is  so  specific,  perspicuous, 
and  comprehensive,  drawing  so  lively  and  natural  a  picture  of  what 
the  ancient  Buddhist  clergy  were,  and  what  they  are  to  this  day,— 
a  picture,  also,  of  what  the  Brahmans  may  have  been,  but  which  we 
know  they  are  not, — that  it  might  be  supposed  the  passage  as  far  as 
the  Buddhists  are  concerned  was  of  our  own  day,  rather  than  of  fifteen 
centuries'  date.  It  may  be  acceptable  to  many  that  the  original 
should  be  given,  to  enable  a  critic  [which  I  am  not,  my  difficulties 
being  solved  by  the  Latin  translation.]  to  make  his  own  version  j  it 
is  therefore  appended  >. 

*  This  was  a  Buddhist  and  not  a  Brahman  practice.  It  is  not  spoken  of  in  the 
Code  of  Menu. 

*  Porphyrius  de  Abstinentia,  lib.  iv. 

*  *lvbci)V  TToXtTctar  €tr  TroXXa  vtvtfirjfjLfpris  icrrl  Ti  yivos  imp*  aifrois  r6  t«f 
Qiocro^c^v,  ovs  rvfivoao(j)taTas  KoXflv  tldaBaa-iv  "EWtjvtS'  TovT<ii>v  dt  6vo  alpco'cts', 
©1/  rrjs  fi€P  Bpa^avcs  irpolcTTavrai^  r^r  8f  ^apavaiou  aXX'  ol  /xcv  BpaxfAOPtg  tK 
yevovs  btabixovrat  ^(mfp  Uparelav,  r^v  Toiavrrjv  6€0(ro<fiiav'  2(ifuipaioi  di 
Xoydbfs  €(0*11/  K^K  Ta>v  Pov\ij6€vt<ov  Otoao^uv  avftir\rfpovfi€voi.  *x^^  ^  ^  '^'^ 
ainrovs  rovrov  r^y  rpoTTov,  wr  Bapdrfadtnjs,  avt^p  BafivXavios  cirt  rciv  noT^ptnt 
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Although  Porphyrins  derived  his  iDformation  from  a  different 
source  than  that  from  which  Clemens  derived  his,  and  though  the 
latter  is  short  in  his  description,  the  accordance  between  these 
authors  is  so  marked,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  discri* 

^fuiy  yryovttf,  koi  Ivrvx^^  tois  ir€p\  Aofidliaftw  nnrtfifjJvois  irp^r  t6v  Kaiaapa^ 
mypa^ttP'  nayr€s  yhp  BpaxfMvts  Ms  tlai  yhwvr  «(  Ms  yhp  narphs  leai  luas 
prfTp^s  wayns  ^layova-i.     Zaftoyatbt  dc  ovk  tlcri  rot)  ytvovt  avr&v,  aXX*  Ik  navrhs 
Tov  T&v  *lyd«0y  tfOvovs,  &s  ^hfxifKy,  crvyftXry/icvot*  oCrt  dc  /SooriXrvcnu  Bpaxf*^9 
ofjT€  fntvTtkti  ri  rots  SKkois*  tovt»v  d^  ol  ^(Xd<ro<^i,  ol  puh  Upti,  otKowrw^  ol  d< 
ntpi  TayYrpffroTafi6v    airovyrtu  dc  ol  piv  Uptioi  rr)v  r€  ojr&pay,  xal  yaka  fi6€unm 
mrdpcus  iroyt y,  ol  dc  ntpl  rhv  Poyyiyy  cV  r^f  ofr&pas^  fj  ytoXX^  irrpl  r6y  vorapinf 
y^vrarai^  if>€p€i  ^  17  y^  axMy  Kapir6y  dt\  vtov,  xol  ptvroi  luii  riiv  Upvfflif  iroXX^ 
T9  KOi  avr6parov,  ^  ;(p<ayrai  orov  t6  rrjs  ^i>pas  hrCKtliTQ,     rh  dc  SKkov  rufhs 
a^€urBai<,  ff  Sk»s  Biy^iv  ip'^^av  rpotfirjs,  laov  koI  rg  ^frxprg  aitaBapaiq.  tm  mI 
iat^iq  vMpurrcuu    Kiai  rovro  avrols  t6  t6ypeu     Bptfaictvowri  rt  t6  Ortby,  Koi 
wwrffiovci  ntpl  avrh  KoBop^vrtw  r6v  rounrv  XP^^^^  ^  fjpfpas  ical  rrjf  pvkt6s  t6 
irXf urroy  c2f  vpvovs  rmv  Otfy  carivtipap  Koi  ^x^*  iKotrnv  IdUof  Kakvfiffp  tixwrot^ 
icai  ms  €vl  pakiara  UkdCovror  Kounj  yap  Bpaxpatfts  fuv€Uf  ovk  awrxwrai'  cSXX* 
oroy  rovro  trvp^,  ayax»pff<rarrts  eiri  nokkhs  ^pJpas  ov  ^cyyoinu*  vokkdias  ^ 
rtfCTtvovai* 

2apayaiot  ti  €i<ri  ptp,  &s  ttifxifLiv,  \cycAts,  Stop  dt  /xcXXct  tls  t6  raypa  nt 
rffp&^oBai  (ipxicBcu,  vp6(rti(n  rois  Spxovcri  rrjf  irActtr,  if  rrjs  K»prjSf  kcA  r«y 
KnipaTWf  tf(iarora\f  leal  wdmis  rrjs  SXXris  oiktUw  (ypdptpos  d^  rov  a^paros  rii 
wtpirrh  Xofi/Sayffi  oroX^y,  Sntiai  rt  irp6s  Sofioyalovr,  oiht  trp6s  yvpoum  oCt€  trp6s 
rcoo,  f  {  rv^oi  KtKTtjpttfos,  €irurTpo<ti^¥  If  riva  Xoyoy  tfri  noiovptPOSf  if  trp6t  avr&y 
okas  yopi(<av.     koi  rStv  piv  T€KPtov  6  /SatriXftr;  ir^dcrai,  Sntos  f;(uKri  ra  ayayjcdtd, 
rrjs  dc  yvvcuxbs  ol  oiKtlou    6  dc  ^ios  rots  ^pcivalois  cori  roiovros.    "E^  t^s 
n6\€<as  diarpi^va-i  dirjptpfvovrts  iv  Tols  7r€p\  tov  Otiov  koyots*    tf^ovai  bt  oucovs 
Koi  T€p€vrj  imb  TOV  /3a(riXca);  oiKodoptjOevTOj  iv  ols  olKovopoi  cttrlv,  chrfiTaKTOV  ri 
Xa/A3avoyr6'ff  irapa  tov  ^criKtcas  €is   Tpo<f>r)v   tS>v  avvuivTav,    ^  di  napaaKSv^ 
yiy^Tcu  6pv{rjSj  Koi  iipT<av,  Koi  dfrcopar,  koi  Xa;(aya>y.    koi  tlatkBSrroiv  tls  t6» 
oucov  xrrroaijpaivovTi  Kadcovi  ol  prf  ^apavaioi  i^iaaiv,  ol  dc  irpoatvxovTcu,    tv^- 
pMvtav  dc  nakw  diaKa>d(ovi(€iv,  koi  oi  vmjptTM  iKcurrtf  rpv^iov  d6vT€S  (dvoyap  cV 
TovTov  OVK  taOiovai)  Tp€(f)ovT(s  avTOvs  TJ  ipv(u'  T^  dc  dtop€v^  voiKtklas  irpoai' 
dercu  TO  Xdxovov  fj  tt^s  onapas  rt.    Tpa<f>€VT€S  bi  <tvvt6p<ds  rnl  tcls  avrds  dia- 
Tpi^s  f^iaaiv,    ayvvaioi  hi  €tcri  ndvTfSj  Koi  oKTr^povts,    Koi  tocovtov  avTS>v  re 
Km  tS>v  Bpa;(fuiy6»y  at^as  €xov(TW  ol  SKkoi,  aart  Koi  t6v  /Sao'tXca  d(l>iKP€i(r6<u 
nop*  avTOVS  Ka\  lK€T€vfiu  €v(acr6ai  rt  koi  do;^yai  vntp  t&v  Karakap^avdvTc^v  r^v 
X»p<iyy  9  avpfiovktvo'cu  t6  npcucrtov,    avrol  dc  ourcof  np6s  ddyarov  dtdxciyrat,  ins 
TOV  /icy  roO  Qv  xpdvov,  wnrtp  dvayKtuay  Twa  rj  <f>vir€i  Xctrovpyiay,  dKovtrltas 
vnopt¥€i»f  oTTci/dciy  d<  Tas  yfrvx^is  dnokwrcu  r»y  a'wpara>ir    koi  noXXdKis  orcof 
fi  €;(Ciy  (TKtylrunrrcUy  prjdtvos  avrols  crrccyoyror  kokov  prjdi  i^kavpovTos,  ifUurt 
TOV  ^iovy  irpo€iTr6vT€Sy  ptvTOi  Tols  aXXoiff,  Koi  ioTiv  ovbfXs  6  KtoXvaiov    dXk6, 
irciyrcf  avTovs  tvbaipovl(pvT€s  vpos  tovs  olKtiovs  tS>v  T€$vTjK6Tto»  anaKfjimHKri 
rtya,    ovtovs  ^^aiav  kcu  akr)6mTaTriv  avrol  t€  Ka\  01  iroXXol  rats  ^fvxcus  rijv 
pfT  <iXXi7Xa>y  ciyat  dUiiTov  TrffnoTtvKuai.    ol  d*  cVf tSay  vrraKovaoiai  Ti»v  cWcroX- 
ptpiav  avrois,  nvp\  to  trwpa  irapab6irr€St  on  tas  dc  KaOapwrdTr^v  unoKpivmo'i  tov 
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mination  manifested  in  their  accounts,  that  they  wrote  from  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  India  than  Arrian  possessed, — ^a  knowledge 
possibly  acquired  subsequently  to  Arrian*s  death ;  yet,  as  be  died 
only  sixty-nine  years  before  Clemens,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  he  would  have  been  nearly  as  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Indian  society  in  his  time,  as  Clemens  was  in  his,  particularly  as 
Arrian's  office  of  governor  of  Cappadocia  in  Asia  Minor  gave  him 
facilities  for  knowing  travellers  both  of  foreign  countries  and  his  own. 

The  next  Greek  writer  in  order  of  time  is  Palladius  Galata, 
who  was  a  bishop  of  Helenopolis  in  Bithynia,  and  afterwards  of 
Aspasia  in  Galatia.  He  died  a.d.  431.  He  styles  his  book  TOT 
HAAAAAIOT  irepl  t&v  rfjs  ^IvSias  iOv^v  koI  t&v  Bparf' 
fidvtov.  He  set  out  for  India  in  company  with  his  friend  Moses, 
bishop  of  the  Adulitae  i  but  finding  the  heat  too  great  for  him,  he 
returned.  These  travels,  combined  with  a  similar  journey  of  Bishop 
Musaeus,  mentioned  by  St.  Ambrose,  are  of  importance,  as  they 
indicate  that  journeys  into  India  at  this  early  period,  by  learned 
Christians,  were  not  uncommon  :  indeed,  Cosmas,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, A.D.  .522,  found  Christian  churches  in  most  of  the  cities  of 
note  in  India ;  and  the  writers  of  the  early  centuries  after  Christ 
may,  therefore,  describe  the  existing  state  of  society  in  India,  from 
personal  knowledge,  or  the  testimony  of  their  friends,  independently 
of  the  ancient  authorities,  in  case  they  quote  them.  This  observa- 
tion applies  to  Arrian,  Apuleius,  Clemens,  Porphyrins,  Palladius, 
and  St.  Ambrose.  Palladius  is  very  diffuse  and  minute ;  introducing 
a  lengthened  philosophical  dialogue  between  Alexander  and  Dan- 
damis,  a  supposed  Brahman  teacher.  He  does  not  mention  his 
authorities  for  these  dialogues )  but  the  names  of  Onesicrates  and 
Calanus  are  frequently  introduced  as  speakers. 

Admitting  that  Palladius  quotes  from  ancient  authorities,  he 
quotes,  also,  the  authority  of  a  contemporary  of  his  own,  who  had 
travelled  into  India,  and  been  a  prisoner  there  for  years ;  and  if 
the  testimony  of  the  latter,  with  respect  to  the  opinions  and  habits 
of  the  supposed  Brahmans,  had  differed  from  that  of  Ptolemy  or 
Aristobulus,  the  discrepancy  would  have  been  noticed  by  Palladius. 

The  contemporary  authority  of  Palladius  is  Scholasticus,  a 
Thebean,  who,  having  no  taste  for  the  bar,  set  out  in  company  with 
an  elder  of  the  Christian  church  \Trpe(T^vTr)s]^  by  way  of  the  Red 

frafJLOTos  ri}v  ^vxf}v,  vfivovfifpoi  riKevrcoai,  paov  yap  €Kfivovs  €is  tov  Bdvarov  ol 
<f>ikraTOt  ihroirefiTTOvaWf  rj  rSav  liWcuv  nvBpcanoiv  €KaaTOi  rovs  iroKiras  cir  firjKuras 
anoBrffiias*  /cat  (rfjms  fifp  avroifs  Bcucpvovaip  cV  r^  (^v  dcfl/nciMiyrar,  cVrcyovf  dc 
^aKapi(ov<n  rffp  aOavarov  X^(iv  cmokap^vovras. 
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Sea,  to  survey  India.  He  landed  possibly  at  Aden  [ABokrjv]^  or  at 
Adnlis^  the  sea- port  of  Axum,  subsequently  at  Muziris*  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  and  then  reached  Ceylon  [Ta'n'pofidvrf]^  which  was 
then  the  seat  of  the  chief  of  the  kings  of  India,  whom  the  others 
obeyed  as  satraps  $  so  Scholasticus  was  told  by  others,  as  he  was 
not  permitted  to  pass  into  the  island,  but  was  kept  a  prisoner  for 
six  years,  labouring  in  the  pepper  districts  of  Malabar.  Hie  king 
who  detained  him,  however,  quarrelling  with  the  paramount  sove- 
reign residing  in  Ceylon, — fiiyav  fiaa-fXioy  rov  iv  t§  Tafipofidvijf 
vijatp  KaOe^ofievoVy — he  was  released. 

The  two  kings  of  Ceylon  whose  reigns  embrace  the  whole  period  in 
which  the  visit  of  Scholasticus  was  probably  made«  were  Buddha  D&s& 
and  Upotassd  the  Second,  both  of  them  monarchs  very  celebrated 
for  their  piety,  according  to  the  Mahawanso;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  had  any  political  dominion  on  the  continent  of  India. 
But  as  Fa  hian  says  that  all  the  kings  of  India  about  this  period 
were  Buddhists,  Scholasticus  may  mean  that  the  infiuence  of  the 
king  of  Ceylon  was  rather  of  a  spiritual,  than  of  a  political  or  secular 
character  -,  or  simply,  that  he  was  the  most  rich  and  powerful  of 
the  numerous  petty  kings  of  India  of  the  time  and  the  others  in 
consequence  looked  up  to  him  ;  and  this  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
likely,  not  only  from  Fa  hian*s  notices  respecting  the  wealth  and 
magnificence  he  saw  in  Ceylon,  but  from  Cosmas  Indicopleustes 
stating,  that  in  his  time,  between  a.d.  522  to  547,  Ceylon  was  the 
emporium  of  the  trade  between  China  and  the  Persian  and  Arabian 
Gulfs, — the  silks  of  China,  and  the  precious  spices  of  the  Eastern 
Islands,  being  dispersed  from  Ceylon  through  India  and  Western 
Asia.  This  is  in  thorough  accordance  with  Fa  hian*s  testimony 
about  110  years  before,  whose  feelings  were  so  much  awakened 
by  observing  the  offering  of  a  China  silk  fan  in  the  temple  of 
Buddha  -,  and  it  will  be  recollected  that  he  embarked  in  a  large 
vessel  with  Brahman  merchants  bound  direct  for  China. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  route  of  Scholasticus  j  for,  inde- 
pendently of  his  going  down  the  Red  Sea,  he  mentions  the  thousand 
islands  of  the  Maldives,  which  he  calls  MavioXr]^,  lying  between  the 
Red  Sea  and  Ceylon  ;  and  his  description  of  the  climate  and  pro- 
ductions of  Ceylon,  satisfy  us  of  the  general  correctness  of  the  infor- 
mation he  had  received.  The  inhabitants  lived  upon  milk,  rice,  and 
fruits  :  they  had  neither  wool  nor  linen  vestments  ;  but  used  the  skins 

»  The  modem  Massuali  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia. 

^  Supposed  to  be  the  pn-sent  Mirjco,  about  eighty  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Gua. 
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of  sheep  prettily  worked,  wrapped  round  their  loins.     This  is  pre* 
cisely  the  mode  of  dress,  naked  from  the  waist  upwards,  in  which  the 
Buddhists  are  represented  in  their  sculptures,  as  may  he  seen  in  the 
Museum  at  the  India  House.     The  better  classes,  however,  no  doubt 
used  cotton  and  silk  garments,  and  the  observation  of  Scholasticus 
must  apply  to  the  lower  orders.     He  mentions  the  sheep  having 
broad  tails  [Dumbabs].     But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  in 
proof  that  Scholasticus  visited  the  countries  and  people  he  describes. 
And  yet,  travelling  in  India  probably  not  a  dozen  years  before  Fa 
hian  was  there,  he  gives  to  the  Brahmans  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  Buddhist  priests  3  and  he  commences,  too,  with  the  most  marked 
feature   which  ^distinguishes    Brahmans    from    Sramans,   namely, 
''  The  Isupposed]  Brahmans  do  not  renounce  civil  society  after  the 
manner  of  monks,  from  their  own  proper  will,  but  by  a  divine 
impress.*'     Now  monachism  never  has  been,  nor  is,  a  feature  of 
Brahmanism  ;  but  always  was,  and  is  still,  a  feature  of  Buddhism. 
The  expression,  also,  civil  society,  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  It 
clearly  alludes  to  the  fact  of  the   clergy  being   constituted   from 
all  classes  of  the  community;  and  if  the  passage  can  be  construed 
to  apply  to  Brahmans,  then  were  they  laymen  until  the  divine 
impress   came   upon  them.     He  speaks   of  the   Brahmans   going 
naked ;  of  their  not  using  any  animals,  or  engaging  in  any  kind  of 
labour  whatever,  whether  of  necessity  or  luxury,  rustic  or  urban ; 
of  their  neither  using  fire  nor  wine,  or  making  bread.     [It  has  been 
already  said,  that  the  Buddhist  priesthood  do  not  cook  for  them- 
selves ;  but  subsist  on  food  ready  cooked,  for  which  they  beg  daily.] 
They  have  a  delightful,  serene,  and  agreeable  sky,   [meaning  that 
they  did  not  live  in  villages,  as  was  the  practice  of  the  Brahmana 
in  their  Jgra?iarums.'}      They  worship  God;    and  whatever  their 
knowledge  may  be,  they  never  use  it  to  question  the  judgment  of 
Providence.     They  are  always  engaged  in  prayer ;  and  though  they 
turn  towards  that  part  of  the  heavens  where  light  springs  up,  it  is 
without  reference  to  the  rising  sun.     They  live  upon  such  herbs, 
nuts,  fruits  and  water,  as  come  in  their  way,  and  upon  whatever  the 
earth  produces  spontaneously.     These  people  are  located  on  the 
Ganges,  which  has  its  exit  in  the  sea.     A  few  years  after  the  time  of 
Scholasticus's  visit.  Fa  hian  went  down  the  Ganges  to  the  Sea ;  and 
found   its   banks   teeming   with   Buddhist    priests    and  Buddhist 
monasteries,  and  there  is  scarcely  mention  of  Brahmans  or  their 
temples.     The  description  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  Scholasticus,  like  others  before  him,  had  mistaken  Brahman 
for  Sraman,  or  that  the  Brahmans  of  those  days  had  Buddhist 
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practices  K  Admitting  that  ScholasticiiB  does  describe  Brahmans,  it  is 
at  least  certain  from  bis  personal  knowledge,  that  in  the  fourth  een* 
tnry  they  had  not  spread  aver  aU  IndU;  and  this  is  precisely  what  the 
Chinese  travellers  assert. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  wives  of  the  Ittq^pated]  Brahmans 
did  not  live  with  them,  but  apparently  more  to  the  north ;  and  that 
the  husbands  visited  their  wives  in  the  months  of  Jnly  and  August, 
and  remained  with  them  forty  days ;  but  after  the  birth  of  two  mate 
children,  they  did  not  go  near  their  wives  again.  Brahmans  never 
separated  from  their  wives,  excepting  in  the  Sanyasi  state ;  and  Scho- 
lasticns  probably  refers  to  the  total  separation  of  the  Buddhist  priests 
from  their  wives,  the  instant  they  enter  the  priesthood;  and  he 
mistakes,  with  respect  to  their  coming  together  again,  which  the 
Sanyasis  were  equidly  debarred  from  4oing.  Falladios  finishes  by 
sajring, ''  Such  is  the  polity  of  the  Brahmans,"— ^jJn;  r&v  Bpay- 
fuipe^y  eiaiv  ^  iroXirela.  There  is  not  a  syllable  about  the  dis« 
tinction  between  Brahmans  and  Buddhists;  not  a  syllable  res- 
pecting caste  or  polytheism ;  nor  a  syllable  respecting  ''  Sati,*'  the 
"  Agnibotra,"  or  imperative  animal  sacrifices ;  in  fiict,  his  description 
does  not  apply  to  Puramc  Brahmans  at  all. 

Falladius  then  gives  marvellous  mmtion  of  the  animal  in  the 
rivers  capable  of  swallowing  an  elephant;  of  the  seventy-cuUt 
dragons,  and  of  the  gigantic  scorpions  and  ants ;  derived  apparently 
from  the  veracious  Megasthenes.  He  concludes  by  saying  [to  the 
friend  for  whom  the  account  is  written,]  add  this  journal  of  mine 
to  the  copy  of  Arrian  which  I  before  sent  to  you,  and  read  both 
with  care  and  diligence. 

frpo<up€a€»£,  fi>£  ol  liopaxoif  dkkii  Xax<&irra  t6p  KkSfpow  roOror  StmBw^  kbI  iis.  OcoD 
Kpifutrav  rijv  rov  iroraiiov  wapoiKlcof,  ^vautSn  h  yvyaf6rrfn  dt/opufrwr  nap*  ote 
oi^  TtTp6wtjllhv  tmdpxfh  ov  yt&pyunf^  oi  irl^ripot,  oIk  oUodofi^,  ov  irvp,  oAe 
S(nr>9,  ovK  ohfos,  ov^  Ifiariow,  o^«c  SKko  t\  rAr  cZr  €pyaaiap  (rvrnXovFrwr,  f 
iinkavtriv  av¥Tti:¥6vrwf.  "Exovtrt  di  Atpa  Xiyvp6¥  rv,  Kak  wCKparw,  mi  wamt 
niXXi<rroy,  (rtp6fAtvot  t6v  OcAv,  Koi  yimtriv  fiip  ^xi'^'^^h  ^  ciirme  M  Xiim^,  fuyn 
M  bitvKpwtw  cvr»  rovff  Tfjs  irpopolas  X6ycvs  IhpdftMPOif  fymt  c0x<mtcu  ddra- 
Xciirrwr  tdx^fuvoi  dc,  drrl  rtjs  aiioroX$r,  ry  ovpmff  dnWfovfri,  rj  rpdng  ri|f 
dvoroX^f  ov  vpwTtxovrtt.  'Eo^wwa*  ^  tA  waparvyxi^awrra  igpidpya,  «il  Xaxwmif 
rA  ^pto,  oaa  tf  yfj  tKffMi  avT0fi6Tmf  «il  vd«p  wbnwn^  voiMts  Ihtrts  cr  vkuUf 
M  ^vXXoiT  aparrav6fi€voi*  nap  aMts  M  mXv  r6  Ufpattuf^  fvXoy,  ml  r6 
Xty6ft€vov  oKayBaivov,  Ka\  Tim  mpa  toaptro^itpay  affi  fp  canptau  Kal  ol  phf 
Mptt  fU  r6  pipot  Tov  edjccayov  ^KuBtw  rov  irorofioi;  rov  Fciyyov  wapouewaw 
^^rot  yap  6  noraphs  €h  rhv  iuuaif^  c2o]|3cSXXffC*  ol  dc  yvwaiius  aMi»  flohf  rov 
Tayyovt  M  rh  ptpos  r6  rrjf  lydcdf.-^Psllsdiiis  de  BragmanUnifl^pp.  7f  ^  9* 
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Then  follow  the  imaginary  dialogues  between  certain  Brahmans 
and  Alexander ;  for  I  presume  they  are  concocted  [whether  by 
Palladius  or  not  I  do  not  know  J  from  the  knowledge  then  extant  of 
the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  Brahmans.  The  supposed  Brahmans 
abuse  Calanus,  who  followed  Alexander^  and  favour  the  mighty 
conqueror  with  a  lecture  on  his  ambition,  and  then  give  the  same 
account  of  themselves  which  is  given  by  most  of  the  Western 
authors  3  namely,  that  they  admired  the  sky  and  the  woods,  the 
rustling  of  leaves,  and  the  sweet  song  of  birds ;  that  they  ate  herbs 
and  fruit,  and  drank  water,  &c.,  &c.,  and  that  they  sung  hjrmns  to 
God,  and  coveted  the  future, 

Oe^  vfivov^  aZofieVy  koL  ra  fiiWovra  iTriOvfiovfieVy  oifSevos 
fiff  a)(f)€\ovvTos  uKovo/iev  roiavra  ^payfiayes  ^tpfiev. 

And  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  intercourse  between  Alexander 
and  Dandamis,  when  Onesicrates  is  sent  to  him  by  Alexander  to 
tell  him  the  son  of  Jove  demands  his  presence, — with  the  offer  of 
gifts  if  he  comes,  and  the  loss  of  his  head  if  he  refuses^ — Dan- 
damis replies,  *'  God  the  great  king  occasions  no  injury  to  man  3 
but  gives  him  light,  peace,  life,  a  human  body  and  a  soul  ['^t'Xi;], 
and  God  was  his  Lord  and  sole  God,'*  meaning  that  he  desired  no 
other  master.  Moreover,  he  tells  Alexander  he  was  no  god,  for 
he  was  subject  to  death.  The  supposed  Brahmans  thus  pronounced 
themselves,  certainly  not  Puranic  Brahmans,  slaves  to  polytheism, 
and  celebrators  of  animal  sacrifices  ! 

My  limits  do  not  admit  of  further  quotations  from  the  length* 
ened  dialogues,  which  are  certainly  curious  and  interesting  3  for  if 
not  genuine,  they  at  least  picture  the  opinions  of  Palladius,  and 
probably  his  contemporaries,  with  respect  to  the  religion  and 
manners  of  the  supposed  Brahmans. 

The  facts  quoted  from  the  preceding  authors  would  appear  to 
have  been  collected  by  Palladius ;  and  the  next  authority  in  the 
volume  is  St.  Ambrosius,  who  addresses  his  account  to  Palladius 
himself,  although  he  died  thirty-four  years  before  him.  The  one 
resided  in  Cappadocia,  the  other  in  Italy, — the  one  wrote  in  Greek, 
the  other  in  Latin, — but  they  were  evidently  well  acquainted  with 
each  other.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  St.  Ambrose  received 
his  information  from  his  friend  Bishop  Musasus,  who  had  travelled 
into  China  and  India,  but  did  not  see  a  Brahman;  the  latter,  however, 
heard  something  about  Brahmans  from  Scholasticus  the  Thebean, 
[HaBc  sunt  quae  a  Thebso  Scholastico  de  Brachmanis  audivisse  se 
affirmat  Musaeus,]  who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  India,  and  this  he 
details  to  St.  Ambrose, 
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St  Ambrose  died  within  two  yean  of  Fa  hian's  arrival  in  India, 
when  we  have  his  positive  testimony  that  Buddhism,  although  long 
declining,  was  still  immeasurably  the  prevailing  religion  In  India; 
neverthdess,  St  Ambrose,  althoug|h  his  friend  Bishop  Musaras  had 
fiof  sMl  wUh  a  Brahman  in  India,  sajrs,  '^Brachmani  a  nonnullis 
gymnosophiste,  a  quibusdam  philosophi,  ten  sapientes  Indorum 
appdlantur,*'  testifying  to  the  almost  certain  indelible  impress  of 
first  impressions  [whether  true  or  Mse]. 

Mnsttus,  after  seeing  the  altars  of  Alexander,  with  the  inscription, 

**  Ego  Alexander  hue  perveni,"  from  his  accounts  must  have  got  into 

the  deserts  between  the  Indus  and  Ganges.    The  heat  and  want  of 

water  frightened  the  worthy  bishop  from  the  prosecution  of  his 

travels,  and  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  westward  again. 

But  St  Ambrosius  also  looked  into  Megasthenes ;  fcur  he  mentions 

the  seventy-cubit  dragons,  the  ants  a  ipan,  and  the  scorpions  a 

foot  and   a  half  long;    and  very  naively  adds,    ''Propter  qu» 

monstra  periculosus  est  ipsorum  transitus  locorum  !'*     St  Ambrose 

makes  no  mention  of  polytheism,  animal  sacrifices,  or  caste,  amongst 

the  supposed  Brahmans ;  but  he  makes  them  say  of  themselves,—* 

''  Nudo  sub  afire  arborum  foliis  nostra  corpora  contegimus,  eorum- 

que  ftuctibus  vescimur,  aquam  bibimus,  hfmaoa  Dxo  eammiaai  et 

futuri  seculi  vitam  desideramus :  *'  and  elsewhere  one  of  the  Brah* 

mans  says,  **  Amicus  mihi  est  omnium  Deus"  and  '*  Nihil  ^  quod 

Deum  latere  possit :"  in  fact,  there  is  not  anywhere  the  slightest 

allusion  to  a  plurality  of  gods ;  and  St  Ambrose  must  have  believed 

that  the  prejudices  of  caste  did  not  exist  amongst  them ;  for  Alex* 

ander  is  made  to  offer  to  Dandamis  [Magister  Brachmanorum,] 

after  a  colloquy, ''  Diversasque  vestes  cum  oleo  ac  panUms  obtule- 

runt.*'*    In  short,  the  Brahmans  of  St.  Ambrosius  were  capital  good 
Buddhists. 

The  last  quotation  in  the  volaroe  is  from  an  anonjrmous  Latin 
author,  who  gives  certain  dialogues  between  Alexander  the  Great, 
king  of  the  Macedonians,  and  Dindimi,  king  of  the  Brahmans. 
There  is  nothing  in  these  dialogues  that  militates  against  the  pre« 
vious  quotations ;  and  if  Dindimi  were  a  Brahman,  he  was  neither 
a  polytheist,  offerer  of  animal  sacrifices,  or  a  slave  to  the  pride  of 
caste  i  for  he  says,  "  Locus  non  prssbetur  invidisB,  ubi  nullus  supe- 
rior est*.**     But  I  have  previously  made  sufficient  use  of  the  anony- 

>  Menu  says,  *'  The  Brahman  eats  tnU  hU  mmjbodf  wean  but  his  own  appaidi 
and  bestows  but  his  own  in  alms:  through  the  benerolence  of  the  T^^mhmmm^ 
indeed,  other  mortaU  enjop  life  /**    Page  14. 

•  The  student  must  consider  a  Bimhman,  though  but  ten  *jeais  okl,  and  a 
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mous  author.  The  comparatively  modern  writers,  PostelltiSy  VossiuSi 
and  Labbaeus,  are  merely  introduced  by  the  editor  of  Palladius^  as 
authorities,  with  respect  to  his  life  and  character.  Palladius  does 
not  quote  Quintus  Curtius  nor  Diodorus. 

A  digest  of  the  testimony  of  the  preceding  ancient  authors  would 
appear  to  involve  the  following  conclusions : — That  the  supposed 
Brahmans,  for  the  most  part^  went  naked, — underwent  the  tonsure, 
— worshipped  one  God, — were  free  from  the  bondage  of  caste,  and 
could  eat  from  any  man's  hand, — never  engaged  in  secular  affairs, 
— abstained  from  animal  sacrifices  and  animal  food,  and  never 
destroyed  animal  life,— 'were  remarkable  for  their  self-denial  and 
penances,  living  upon  fruits,  grain,  vegetables,  and  water, — aban- 
doned their  wives  and  children,  and  abstained  from  women,— dwelt 
in  sylvan  places  or  in  caves, — and  it  was  the  custom  of  their 
country  for  those  afflicted  with  disease  to  burn  themselves  on  the 
funeral  pile, — and,  finally,  not  one  of  the  many  names  of  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva,  ever  occurs,  or  even  a  trace  of  them !  Every 
syllable  of  these  deductions  applies  to  the  different  orders  of  the 
Buddhist  or  Jain  priesthood,  and  does  not  apply  to  modern  Brah* 
mans,  with  such  .exceptions  only  as  are  consequent  on  the  changk 

WHICH    HAS  TAKEN   PLACE    IN    THEIR    HABITS  ;    for    although    UOW 

generally  abstaining  from  animal  food,  or  taking  animal  life,  they 
were  anciently  commanded  in  the  Rig  Veda,  that  at  each  of  the  three 
daily  sacrifices  an  animal  should  be  slain  and  eaten  3  and  the  putting 
these  commands  into  abeyance,  did  not  take  place  until  after  the 
decline  of  Buddhism  \  It  will  be  said  probably  that  the  gymnoso- 
phists  were  the  Hindu  Sanyasis,  some  of  whom  go  naked,  and  are 
absolved  from  the  restraints  of  caste  3  but  the  Sanyasis  wear  thdr 

Kshatrya,  though  aged  a  hundred  years,  as  father  and  son :  between  those  two^ 
the  young  Brahman  is  to  be  respected  as  the  father  !  '^  Among  all  those,  if  they 
be  met  at  one  time,  the  priest  (Brahman),  just  returned  home,  and  the  prinee,  are 
most  to  be  honoured ;  and  of  those  two  the  priest  just  returned  should  be  treated 
with  more  respect  than  the  prince.'* — Menu,  chap,  iu  venes  130  and  139.  '*  A 
learned  Brahman,  having  found  a  treiasure  formerly  hidden,  may  take  it  without 
any  deduction,  sinci  hk  is  the  Lord  or  all  1 1" — Menu,  du^.  viii.  verse  37.  So 
much  for  "  Ubi  nullus  superior  est.*' 

^  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  translated  portions  of  tlie  Sama  and  Rig 
Vedas,  says,  the  conmiands  of  the  Vedas  were  abrogated  by  Narida,  who  inter- 
dicted animal  sacrifices ;  but  at  the  entreaty  of  the  Brahmans,  they  were  vetai]i6& 
in  the  Agni  hotra,  or  oblation  to  fire.  But  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cow,  sacred  aa  is  the 
animal  now,  is  proved  to  demonstration  in  the  Matsya  Purana,  which  woric  Pro- 
fessor  Wilson  considers  to  date  after  the  twelfth  century ;  and  the  Rig  Veda  gives 
the  form  of  hymn  to  be  chanted  at  the  sacrifjci  of  a  cow  ! 
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loDg  hair  bound  ronnd  the  head ;  while  the  elder  sophists  were 
shaven  like  Buddhist  priests  ^•  the  Sanyasis  cover  their  bodies  with 
ashes,  which  the  sophists  are  not  represented  to  have  done ;  and 
neither  the  habit  of  wearing  the  hair,  nor  using  ashes,  is  a  modera 
innovation,  for  Hiuan  thsang  found  these  customs  prevailing 
amongst  the  worshippers  of  Iswara  at  Benares  in  the  seventh 
century.  The  Sanyasis  were  commanded  to  be  companionless  :  the 
sophists  were  sociable.  The  Sanyasi  can  eat  and  drink  what  he 
pleases ;  which  the  sophist  could  not  do.  The  sophists  and  Bad« 
dhist  priests  were  under  the  most  rigid  moral  restraint,  and  charac- 
terized by  the  most  singular  self-denial ;  whilst  it  is  to  be  feared* 
the  self  emancipation  of  the  Sanyasi  from  the  restraints  of  caste, 
and  the  ordinances  of  his  faith,  is  but  an  excuse  for  the  illicit  indul* 
gence  of  his  appetites.  But  admitting  that  the  Sanyasis  and  the 
sophists  were  identical,  the  best  that  could  be  said,  of  them  would 
be,  that  they  were  a  class  of  persons  who  had  abandoned  the  habits 
and  customs  prescribed  by  the  Yedas  and  Puranas,  [if  they  existed 
at  that  time,]  and  had  adopted  those  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood ; 
and  then,  if  the  Sanyasis  were,  indeed,  the  sophists,  where  are  we 
to  look  for  the  tribe  of  B  rah  mans ! 

I  cannot  conclude  this  question,  whether  or  not  the  Brahmans 
were  a  tribe  of  strangers  in  India  ?  without  quoting  a  few  passages 
from  that  learned  authority.  Professor  Wilson.  He  says,  *'The 
earliest  seat  of  the  Hindus  within  the  confines  of  Hindustan  was 
undoubtedly  the  eastern  confines  of  tlie  Punjab ;  the  holy  land  of 
Menu  and  the  Puranas  lies  between  the  Drishadwati  and  Saras wati 
rivers  ;  the  Caygar  and  Sursooty  of  our  barbarous  maps."  And  he 
further  adds,  "  Tlie  tract  of  land  thus  assigned  for  the  first  esta- 
bhshment  of  Hinduism  in  India  is  of  very  circumscribed  extent,  and 
could  not  have  been  the  site  of  any  numerous  tribes  or  nations.  The 
traditions  that  evidence  early  settlement  of  the  Hindus  in  this 
quarter,  ascribe  to  the  settlers  more  of  a  philosopliicul  and  religious, 
than  of  a  secular  character,  and  combine  with  the  very  narrow  bounds 
of  the  holy  land,  to  render  it  possible  that  the  earliest  emigrants 
were  the  members,  not  of  a  political,  so  mucli  as  of  a  religious 
community,  that  they  were  a  colony  of  priests,  not  in  the  restricted 

»  In  the  legcud  of  Sagara,  in  the  Vishnu  Parana,  he  imiMMcd  upon  two  of  tho 
vanquished  nations,  which  he  made  outcastH,— tho  Yavanan,  (GruekM,)  and  the 
Sukaa,  (Indo-Seythiaiis,) — the  i)enalty  of  nhavini;  tlic  hea<l ;  the  former  the  whole 
head,  and  the  latter  the  upper  half,— WWmn,  p.  37r>.  The  practice,  tliereforu, 
was  a  mark  of  degradation,  and  not  Hindu;  and  the  sophUtn,  on  this  ground,  ought 
not  to  be  Hindus. 
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sense  in  which  we  use  the  term,  but  in  that  in  which  it  still  applies 
in  India, — to  an  Agrahdra,  a  village  or  hamlet  of  Brahmans,  who, 
although  married,  and  having  families,  and  engaging  in  tillage,  in 
domestic  duties,  and  in  the  conduct  of  secular  interests  affecting 
the  community,  are  still  supposed  to  devote  their  principal  attention 
to  sacred  study  and  religious  offices.  A  society  of  this  description, 
with  its  artificers  and  servants,  and  perhaps  with  a  body  of  martial 
followers,  might  have  found  a  home  in  the  Brahm&vartha  of  Menu, 
the  land  which  thence  was  entitled  '  the  holy,'  or  more  literally, 
'  the  Brahman  region,*  and  may  have  communicated  to  the  rode, 
uncivilized,  unlettered  aborigines,  the  rudiments  of  social  organiza- 
tion, literature,  and  religion  ;  partly,  in  all  probability,  brought  along 
with  them,  and  partly  devised  and  fashioned  by  degrees,  for  the 
growing  necessities  of  new  conditions  of  society.  Those  with  whom 
this  civilization  commenced,  would  have  had  ample  inducements  to 
prosecute  their  successful  work ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  the 
improvement  which  germinated  on  the  banks  of  the  Saraswati  was 
extended  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges."-* 
Professor  Wilson's  Vishnu  Parana,  page  (i7. 

Now,  it  would  appear  from  the  testimony  of  the  Chinese  general 
already  quoted,  that  as  late  as  the  seventh  century,  the  Brahman 
kingdoms  were  confined  to  the  Panjab,  and  it  was  only  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Jumna  that  Fa  hian,  in  the  first  years  of  the  fifth 
century,  found  a  people  of  heretics  [that  is  to  say,  not  Buddhists] ; 
and  it  was  about  Mooltan  that  Alexander  met  with  a  town  of  the 
Brahmans  j  and  Scholasticus,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the  south 
of  India  in  the  fourth  century,  and  from  whom  Bishop  Mussns 
obtained  the  information  which  St.  Ambrosius  quotes,  plainly  leads 
us  to  understand,  that  the  Brahmans  were  not  in  the  Peninsula  in 
his  day,  for  he  distinctly  says  they  were  located  beyond  the  Ganges ; 
and  St.  Ambrose,  in  closing  the  account  he  had  from  Musseus,  says, 
'  Haec  sunt  qus  a  Thebseo  Scholastico  de  Brachmanis  audivisse  se 
'  affirmat  Musaeus  -,  qua;  vcro  ex  historiis  de  Alexandri  vita  legi,  et 
quse  ex  plerisque  auctoribus  ad  hoc  facientia  de  illis  desumpsi, 
nunc  subnectam." — St.  Ambrosius  de  moribus  Brachmanorum. 
Professsor  Wilson's  locality,  therefore,  is  very  probably  the  Indian 
Nidus  of  the  Brahmans  3  but  evidently  from  the  testimony  of  Fa 
hian,  Soung  yun,  Iliuan  thsang,  the  Chinese  general,  Scholasticus^ 
and  the  bearing  of  numerous  facts,  their  political  power  as  a  tribe, 
and  their  religious  influence  as  a  priesthood,  as  late  as  between  the 
fourth  and  seventh  centuries,  had  not  got  much  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Sutledge  3  and  certainly  had  not  *^  extended  beyond  the  borders  of 
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the  Jumna  and  Ganges.'*  Now  the  very  assertions  of  the  Chinese,  that 
the  Brahraans  were  a  tribe,  the  first  amongst  the  tribes  of  barbarians 
[strangers'],  is  thus  confirmed  by  the  most  learned  and  competent 
authority  in  Europe  3  but  Professor  Wilson,  probably,  will  not  admit 
that  the  Brahmans  were  in  the  state  in  which  he  describes  them  in 
the  above  quotation,  so  late  as  the  seventh  century ;  nevertheless,  the 
admission  of  their  being  a  small  tribe,  occupying  a  small  tract  of 
country,  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  secular  interests,  living  in  villages, 
cultivating  learning,  [and  divination,  vide  Soung  yun,]  and  being 
married  and  having  families,  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  accounts 
uf  the  Chinese,  with  those  of  Buddha  himself,  and  the  Buddhistical 
scriptures,  and  with  the  inferences  resulting  from  the  general  bearing 
of  the  facts  collected  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  is  opposed  to  their 
being  the  gymnosophists  of  the  western  writers;  and  the  absence 
of  ancient  inscriptions,  coins,  or  works  of  art,  and  even  literature, 
[for  the  great  body  of  the  classical  works  of  the  Brahmans  is  said 
to  date  after  the  fifth  century,]  give  an  air  of  credibility  to  the  asser- 
tions of  the  Chinese*. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  Analysis  of  the  Mackenzie  MSS., 
says,  "  originally  the  Brahmans  were  most  certainly  foreigners  to 
the  Peninsula ;  and  to  know  that  is  one  important  step  in  tracing 
their  remoter  origin'  ;*'  and  then  giving  an  account  of  the  thirteen 
tribes  of  Nandivani  Brahmans,  he  says,  "  Agastya  took  them  South 
from  the  Ganges  ;  at  the  Vindhya,  he  humbled  the  pride  of  the 
mountains,  and  there  were  no  longer  Rakshasis,  [the  Brahmanical 
account  explaining  it,]  Asuras  and  their  disciples,  [which  usually 
means  Buddhists,]  and  the  Brahmans  then  gradually  filled  the 
southern  provinces.**  In  the  Mackenzie  MSS.,  the  Sri  carunara 
puranum,  or  legend  of  the  Brahman  accountants  of  villages  in  the 
Pandayan  kingdom  is  curious.  The  bearing  of  the  whole  goes  to 
(how  that  the  Samanas  [Semnoi],  [Buddhists  or  Jains]  originally 
possessed  the  south  country ;  that  the  sending  of  the  famous  Sam- 
panter  from  Cbillambram,  who  destroyed  the  Samanas,  led  to  the 
FIRST  introduction  of  the  Hindu  system  in  the  Pandayan  kingdom ; 

'  Dut  even  in  the  supposed  localities  of  the  Brahmans,  tho  antiquities  found, 
acconlinj?  to  M.  Mnsson,  do  not  relate  to  them.  lie  says,  "  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  later  auti(|iiities  in  AfTghanistan  and  the  Punjab,  or  in  the  countries  along 
the  eovrte  of  the  Indus,  arc  apparently  mixed  Afithraic  and  Buddhist. '  J.  A.  S.  B. 
vol.  V.  p.  713.  Some  of  the  antiquities  alluded  to  arc  as  late  as  Uie  sixth  century, 
and  yet  Brahmanism  had  not  yet  attained  sufficient  power  to  mingle  its  traces  with 

them. 

*  Madras  Journal,  No.  XXII.  p.  28. 
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that  the  Madura  college  was  established  to  diffuse  Sanskrit  literature 
and  the  Hindu  religion,  and  a  large  immigration  of  the  Brahmans  took 
place.  Madras  Journal,  No.  25,  p.  295.  Dr.  Taylors  comment  on 
this  "puranum,*'  is,  that  the  paper  proves  the  Brahmans  were  foreign' 
ers !  and  they  evidently  supplanted  the  Buddhists.  We  have  it  from 
the  personal  testimony  of  Fa  hian  and  Jliuan  thsang,  that  op 
to  their  days  no  collision  had  taken  place,  or  blood  been  shed, 
between  the  Buddhists  and  Brahmans ;  indeed,  kindness  to  them 
had  been  commanded  in  the  edicts  of  Asoko,  and  in  many  Buddhist 
inscriptions.  The  first  introduction,  therefore,  of  the  Hindu 
religion,  and  Brahmans  [foreigners],  into  the  Pandayan  kingdom, 
was  after  the  destruction  of  the  Samanas,  and  consequently  after 
the  visit  of  Hiuan  thsang  in  the  seventh  century ! 

The  whole  leaning  of  Dr.  Taylor  s  mind  after  his  extensive  review 
of  the  Mackenzie  MSS.,  is  plainly,  that  the  Brahmans  were  a  tribe 
of  strangers  in  the  Peninsula,  and  that  their  introduction  into  the 
south  was  comparatively  recent.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  dates 
alone,  of  the  major  part  of  the  Sanskrit  inscriptions  in  the  south  of 
India  [fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries]  would  suffice  to 
authorise  the  inference  alluded  to. 

That  the  acquisition  of  religious  and  political  power  by  the 
Brahmans  was  gradual  and  comparatively  recent,  is  shown  in  a 
decided  manner  in  several  Sanskrit  inscriptions  written  by  Brah- 
mans, in  the  phraseology  used,  and  in  the  relation  in  which  they  are 
made  to  stand  to  princes.  In  the  earliest  inscriptions,  [fourth, 
fifth,  or  sixth  century,]  in  which  lands  are  given  to  Brahmans  by 
the  prince,  there  is  not  any  eulogy  of  them  whatever' :  indeed,  in 
one  from  Gujarat,  a.d.  323,  they  are  not  even  designated  by  the 
term  Brahman,  but  called  *' those  who  are  versed  in  the  four 
Vedas.**  In  the  Allahabad  inscriptions,  [about  a.d.  800,]  the  Brah- 
man writer  says  of  himself,  "  Such  is  the  composition  of  him  who 
serves  the  countenance  of  the  great  monarch,  [who,  be  it  remarked, 
was  a  Sudra,"]  who  by  reason  of  the  favour  of  continually  going  about 
in  his  presence  is  even  infatuated  in  mindT  Two  hundred  years  made 
a  wonderful  alteration ;  for,  in  an  inscription  at  Cbatarpur,  a.  d. 
1016,  the  Brahman  writer  modestly  says  of  a  Brahman  ''whose 
feet  earthly  kings  adored*."     And  in  the  inscriptions  in  the  temple  of 

^  J,  A.  S.  B.  vol.  iv.  p.  477,  and  vol.  vii.  p.  910.  The  mention  of  the  ftmrih 
Veda,  which  is  not  noticed  in  Menu,  makes  it  doubtful  whether  the  Yikrmmaditya 
aamvat  has  not  been  substituted  for  the  Balibhi  tamvai,  which  would  make  the 
inscription  date  from  a.d.  642,  instead  of  a.d.  323. 

*  Ibid.  No  Uxxvii.  p.  160. 
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Siva  at  Harsha  in  Sekawatti,  a.d.  973,  the  Brahmans  are  denomi- 
nated "  lords  of  the  earth^  r  The  inscriptions  are,  in  truth,  indices 
to  facts :  the  first  was  recorded  while  the  political  and  religions 
power  of  the  Buddhists  was  still  general,  and  the  Brahmans  were 
harmless  and  ready  recipients  of  their  charity ;.  the  second  was 
recorded  when  Buddhism  was  fast  declining,  and  low  caste  Hindu 
princes  were  estahlishing  a  monarchy,  and  the  Brahmans  were  the 
humhle  panegyrists  of  the  low  caste  princes ;  the  third  and  fourth 
inscriptions  were  recorded  when  the  Puranic  system  was  rampant 
and  Brahmans  were  consequently  "  lords  of  the  earth  r 

This  is  in  thorough  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Stevenson  of  Bombay,  the  learned  translator  of  parts  of  the 
Sama  and  Rig  Vedas  [which  opinions  reached  me  in  manuscript 
while  my  paper  was  going  through  the  press],  who  says,  ''that 
Brahmanism  as  first  established,  or  afterwards  revived,  in  the 
Maratha  country,  is  universally^  by  the  natives,  traced  to  Sankhara 
Acharya  in  the  ninth  ckntury,  whom  they  deem  an  avatar  of 
Siva,  raised  up  to  put  down  Buddhism.*'  It  is  very  satisfactory  to 
me,  also,  to  find  that  the  idea  I  had  expressed  of  the  Buddhist 
origin  of  the  worship  at  Jagganath  is  in  conformity  with  Dr. 
Stevenson*8  views,  who,  moreover,  expresses  a  belief  that  the  Brah- 
man worship  of  Wittobha  at  Pundarpur,  is  of  Jain  origin,  and 
that  the  Brahmans  were  shamed  out  of  animal  sacrifices  by  the 
humane  examples  of  the  Buddhists.  But  there  are  multiplied 
instances  besides  Pandarpur  and  Jagganatha  of  the  adoption  of  holy 
Buddhist  localities  by  Brahmans.  The  Buddhist  [afterwards  Jain] 
mountain  of  Girnar  in  Gujarat,  although  with  only  one  small  Hindu 
temple  to  mother  earth,  amongst  many  Jain  temples,  and  that  one 
an  appropriated  Jain  temple,  is  now  a  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage  ^ 
the  great  Saiva  temple  in  the  old  city  of  Pattan  in  Gujarat  was  ori- 
ginally Buddhist)  and  the  Hindus  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
Carli  [Karleh]  Buddha  cave  temple,  and  Buddhagaya  in  Behar. 

But  the  preceding  views  of  the  comparatively  recent  introduction 
of  Brahmanism  into  India  are  not  confined  to  the  Chinese  travellers 
and  isolated  authors,  for  Major  Moor,  in  his  Hindu  Pantheon,  page 
328,  says,  "  In  Ava,  where  Buddhism  is  orthodoxy,  the  idea  is  up- 
held, that  it  was  equally  prevalent  in  the  same  form  THROUonoux 
India,  till  about  the  second  century  before  Christ,  when  the  Brahmans 
are  stated  to  have  introduced  themselves  and  their  rites,  and  by 
their  superior  knowledge  and  address,  to  have  excluded  the  Rahans 
[Arhan,  or  Buddhist  priests]  from  almost  every  part  of  India,  and 

>  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  367. 
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substituting  their  own  dogmas^  but  retaining  many  of  the  scientific 
and  historical  facts  of  the  ejected  party,  whose  monuments  of  anti- 
quity are  also  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  artful  Brahmans, 
with  the  view  of  concealing  their  own  foreign  origin  and  the  novelty 
of  their  doctrines/* 

The  preceding  paragraphs  have  unavoidably  involved  the  ques- 
tion of  caste  to  some  extent.  In  discussing  the  seventh  point, 
therefore,  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  circumstances  will  permit.  It  has 
been  shown,  that  Buddha,  nearly  600  years  before  Christ,  stated 
that  there  were  Brahmans,  Kshatryas,  Vaisyas,  and  Sudras,  without 
there  being  any  religious  distinctions  between  them.  Fa  hian,  in 
A.  D.  41 2,  describes  the  four  castes  or  tribes  attending  Buddhist 
sermons  thrice  in  each  half  month^  and  their  celebrating  Buddhist 
funerals  and  festivals  3  implying  that  the  four  castes  or  tribes  con- 
stituted the  Buddhist  population.  It  has  been  shown  that,  to  this 
day,  caste,  as  a  civil  institution,  and  not  as  a  religious  ordinance, 
exists  amongst  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon ;  it  equally  exists  amongst 
the  Jains  of  the  west  of  India;  and  we  have  Buddha's  authority 
that  it  equally  existed  twenty-four  centuries  ago.  Numerous  in- 
stances occur  in  the  Chinese  travellers,  and  the  Buddhistical  sacred 
writings,  where  Brahman  Buddhists,  Kshatrya  Buddhists,  Yaisya 
Buddhists,  and  Sudra  Buddhists,  are  spoken  of.  The  tribes  of 
ancient  Gaul  or  Britain,  or  the  clans  of  Scotland,  might  all  have 
been  of  one  religious  belief,  with  specific  designations,  and  with 
such  feelings  of  prejudice,  pride,  or  hostility  against  each  other  as 
would  prevent  their  intermarrying,  or  engaging  in  common  social 
relations,  yet  nobody  supposes  that  caste,  as  a  religious  distinction, 
existed  amongst  them.  In  the  Mackenzie  MSS.  (Madras  Journal, 
No.  22,  p.  24)  a  dispute  is  recorded,  in  which  the  disputants  are 
designated  a  Jaina  Brahman,  and  a  Saiva  Brahman;  and  it  was  evi- 
dently written  by  a  Hindu,  because  the  award  is  given  in  favour  of 
the  Saiva,  although  the  argument  is  on  the  side  of  the  Jaina.  Here 
the  term  Brahman  had  evidently  no  religious  bearing,  otherwise  the 
heretic  would  not  have  been  designated  a  Jaina  Brahman ! 

It  has  been  shown,  that  the  Indian  sophists,  or  gymnosophists, 
of  the  western  writers,  if  they  were  Brahmans,  must  have  been  des- 
titute of  caste,  as  they  could  receive  a  portion  of  the  dressed  food 
in  any  house;  and  Arrian*s  description  of  the  constitution  of  Indian 

*  On  the  8th,  11th,  and  15th  of  the  half  moon ;  and,  strangely,  the  Sth,  11th, 
and  14th  of  each  half  moon  are  sacred,  and  set  apart  hy  the  modem  Hindtu  for 
important  ohBervances. — Professor  Wilson*8  Ist  Oxford  Lecture,  p.  26.  This  coin- 
cidence can  scarcely  be  accidental. 

*  This  is  in  most  important  contrast  to  Mena*s  Brahmans.  ^'  Should  a  Brahman 
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society  is  quite  compatible  with  the  civil  distinction  of  caste  still  ez- 
istiog  amongst  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  and  which  equally  existed 
amongst  the  ancient  Assyrians  and  Egyptians. 

Mr.  B.  Hodgson  of  Nepal  furnishes  auxiliary  aid  to  this  interpre- 
tation,  in  a  very  curious  paper  in  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  (vol.  iii.),in  which  a  Buddhist  of  the  name  of  Ashu  Ghosha  re- 
futes a  series  of  propositions  in  a  disputation  with  a  Saiva  or  worship- 
per of  Mahadeva.  The  Buddhist,  for  the  sake  of  argument  [only] 
admits  the  truth  of  the  Brahmanical  writings,  and  then  proves  from 
the  writings  themselves,  the  erroneousness  of  the  doctrine  of  caste. 
He  says,  "  If  Brahmanhood  must  depend  upon  parentage,  according 
to  the  passage  in  the  '  Smritti,*  how  is  it  that  [the  Brahman]  Achala 
Muni  was  bom  of  an  elephant, — Casa  Pingala  of  an  owl, — and  Agas- 
tya  Muni  from  the  agast  flower, — Cousika  Muni  from  the  cusa  grass, 
— and  Capila  from  a  monkey; — Gautami  Rishi  from  a  creeper  that 
entwined  a  saul  tree,  and  Drona  Acharya  from  an  earthen  pot; — ^Tait- 
tiri  Rishi  from  a  partridge,  and  Parswa  Rama  from  dust; — Sringa 
Rishi  from  a  deer,  and  Vyasa  Muni  from  a  fisherwoman ; — and  Ko- 
shika  Muni  from  h  female  Sudra; — ViswaMitra^  from  a  chandalni 
[a  base  outcast],  and  Vasisththa  Muni  from  a  strumpet  ?  Not  one 
of  them  had  a  Brahman  mother,  and  yet  all  were  notoriously  called 
Brahmans ;  whence  I  infer,  that  the  title  is  a  distinction  of  popular 
origin  and  cannot  be  traced  to  parentage  from  written  authorities*.*' 
Gosha  goes  on  to  say,  ''  I  draw  fresh  proofs  from  the  "  Manava 
Dharma,''  which  affirms  that  the  Brahman  who  eats  flesh  loses  in" 
stantly  his  rank,  and  also  that  by  selling  wax  or  salt,  or  milk,  he 
becomes  a  S'udra  in  three  days^. 

With  respect  to  the  last  passage,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that 
Dr.  Stevenson  proves  from  the  Rig  Veda,  that  Brahmans  made  ani- 
mal sacrifices,  even  to  the  cow,  and  partook  of  the  meat ;  the 
interdict,  therefore,  to  cat  flesh,  in  the  Manava  Dharma,  must  have 
been  adopted  from  the  Buddhists,  and  was  an  innovation  on  original 

carnally  know  a  womcon  of  the  Cliandala  or  Mlechcliha  tribes,  ok  tastb  their  food, 
or  accept  a  gift  from  them,  he  loses  his  own  class,  if  he  acts  unknowingly,  or  if 
knowingly,  sinks  to  a  level  with  them.**     Cliap.  II,  t.  176. 

1  Menu  sa}!*,  "  But  by  virtues  with  humble  behaviour,  Prithu  and  Menu  ac- 
quired sovereignty;  Guvera  wrath  inexhaustible;  and  Viswil  Mithra,  son  of  Gidhi, 
the  RANK  OF  A  FK1B.ST,  though  born  in  the  military  class."  Chap.  7,  v.  42.  And 
8|)eaking  of  the  mixed  races,  JMenu  says,  ^'  By  the  force  of  extreme  devotion  and 
of  exalted  fathers,  all  of  them  may  rise  in  time  to  high  birth,  as  by  the  reverse 
they  may  sink  to  a  lower  state  in  every  age,  among  mortals  in  this  inferior  world.*' 
cliap.  10,  v.  42.     Birth,  therefore,  did  not  necettarilg  constitute  castci 

«  Vol.  iii.,  p.  162.  »  Page  163. 
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Hinduism,  and  that  work  may  therefore  be  considered  comparatively 
modern.  Gosha  quotes  Menu  in  numerous  instances,  and  his  ergo 
is,  "  It  is  dear,  then,  that  he  whose  life  is  pttre,  and  his  temper  cheer- 
ful, is  the  true  Brahman,  and  that  lineage  [Arti/a]  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter." 

Gosha*s  statement  that  he  is  the  true  Brahman  whose  life  is  pure, 
and  that  caste  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  is  suppot'ted  by  the  Chi- 
nese, who  say  that  the  term  ahman  Brmeans  **  walking  in  purity," 
and  Pliny  says,  that  the  appellation  ''Brahman*'  "was  applied  to 
many  nations,  and  intimates,  that  it  did  not  denote  a  distinct  class  or 
order  of  society.  [Nat.  Hist.  1.  C,  c.  1 7.]  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  "  Manava  Dharma,''  the  Buddhist  **  Gosha,'*  and  the  Brahman 
'*  Baishan  Pay  ana'*  Any  body,  in  fact,  was  a  Brahman,  who  was 
really  pure.  Gosha,  in  continuation,  adds,  "  All  that  I  have  said 
about  Brahmans  you  must  know  is  equally  applicable  to  Kshatriyas, 
and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  four  castes  is  altogether  false*."  Again 
he  says,  "  The  distinctions  between  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  Vaisyas> 
and  Sudras,  are  founded  merely  upon  the  observance  of  divers  rites^ 
and  the  practice  of  different  professions,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
conversation  of  Baishan  Payana  Rishi  with  Yudhisthira  Raja*S*  Then 
follows  the  conversation,  the  chief  points  of  which  are,  that  "  he 
is  a  Brahman,  who  never  eats  flesh  and  never  hurts  a  sentient 
thing,  and  practises  all  the  moral  virtues'*  It  ends  by  the  Rishi 
stating,  **  whoever  professes  these  virtues  is  a  Brahman ;  and  if  a 
Brahman  professes  them  not,  he  is  a  Sudra.  Brahmanhood  depends 
not  on  race  [kula]  or  birth  [jat],  nor  on  the  performance  of  certain 
ceremonies.  If  a  Bhandal  is  virtuous,  and  possesses  the  signs  above 
noted,  he  is  a  Brahman.  Oh  Yudhisthira,  formerly  in  this  world  of 
ours  there  was  hut  one  caste;  the  division  into  four  castes  originated 
with  diversity  of  rites  and  of  avocations;  all  men  were  bom  of 
woman  in  like  manner*!'* 

1  Pago  IdU 
'  Yudbietliirn,  of  the  Cliandra  Vaiisa,  or  Lunar  race,  and  of  the  Panda  dy- 
nasty, v/asjirst  king  of  Delhi,  and,  according  to  the  fables  of  the  Puranas,  reigned 
about  31(K)  before  Christ!!  Colonel  Tod  makes  the  whole  of  the  dynasties  of  tlie 
Lunar  race  Buddhists,  from  their  very  origin.  He  says,  "  Of  the  two  races  of 
In(Hn,  one  was  the  Surya  Vansa,  or  children  of  the  sun,  and  the  other  was  the  Som 
Vansa,  Chandra  Vansa,  or  Indu  Vansa,  children  of  the  moon;  the  latter  were  from 
Buddha,  nnd  always  Buddhists  and  worshipp:*rs  of  the  '  onx  only.*  And  they 
gave  a  name  to  Tndia,  as  Indu  Vansa :  the  former,  or  Surya  Vansa,  became  idol- 
aters, and  inhabited  Syria,  Assyria,  &c.,  &c."  lie  considers  them  coeval  in  anti- 
quity, and  struggling  for  paramount  political  and  religious  power.  Asiatic  Joamaly 
vuL  xxxiii.,  p.  23&. 

•  Page  168. 
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If  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Gosba  quotes  a  Brahman  sage,  or 
saint,  who  makes  the  qualifications  of  a  Brahman  absolutely  those 
of  a  Buddhist  priest,  using  almost  the  language  of  Buddha  himself; 
the  quotation  is  in  no  ordinary  degree  remarkable,  the  more  so  as 
the  Brahman  sage,  or  saint,  repudiates  the  Brahman  sacrifices  of 
animals  and  eating  of  the  flesh,  as  commanded  in  the  Vedas  !  It 
looks,  indeed,  as  if  these  opinions  of  the  Brahman  Baisham  Payana 
Ris>hi,  opposed  as  they  arc  to  the  Vedas,  and  according  as  they  do 
with  Buddhism,  were  adopted  from  the  Buddhists. 

Professor  Wilson  gives  countenance  to  the  inference,  that  caste 
could  have  had  very  little  influence  in  ancient  times,  for  he  admits 
that  the  collector  and  arranger  of  the  sacred  Vedas  was  of  very  impure 
caste.  He  says,  '*  It  is  also  admitted,  that  the  Vedas  existed  in  a 
scattered  form  until  the  parts  of  which  they  now  consist  were  col- 
lected and  arranged  in  the  actual  form,  by  a  person  of  very  equivocal 
origin, — the  son  of  Rishi  by  the  daughter  of  a  fisherman,  and,  there- 
fore, properly  speaking,  of  very  impvre  caste, — and  who,  from  his 
arranging  the  Vedas,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Vy&sa,  the  arranger*.** 

Is  it  to  be  believed  that  if  the  modern  feelings  of  caste  had 
existed  anciently,  such  a  fact  as. the  above  would  not  have  been 
suppressed  by  the  Brahmans  of  the  period  ?  Why,  the  impure 
castes  are  not  permitted  even  to  hear  the  Vedas  repeated^  much 
less  to  arrange  and  expound  them. 

But  Professor  Wilson  affords  yet  stronger  ground  for  the 
Buddhist  Gusha's  argument,  and  that,  too,  from  the  Vishnu  Purana. 
In  his  able  introduction  to  that  work,  page  G9,  after  speaking  of 
the  foundation  and  colonization  of  Ayodhya  [Oude],  by  Vaivaswata, 
the  son  of  the  Sun,  he  has  the  following  passages  : — "  The  distinc- 
tion of  castes  was  not  fully  developed  prior  to  the  colonization'* 
[which  means,  I  suppose,  while  the  only  location  of  the  Hindus  or 
Brahmans  was  in  the  Punjab].  And,  again,  "  of  the  sons  of  Vai- 
vaswata,  some  as  kings  were  Kshatryas,  but  one  founded  a  tribe  of 
Brahmans,  another  became  a  Vaisya,  and  a  fourth  a  Sudra,'*  This 
practically  proves  what  Buddha  himself  and  Gosha  assert,  and 
what  we  gather  from  Arrian  and  the  other  Greek  authors,  that  caste 
did  not  exist  as  a  religious  distinction  !  And,  again.  Professor 
Wilson  says,  *'  there  are  various  notices  [in  the  Purana]  of  Brah- 
manical  Gotra's,  or  families,  proceeding  from  Kshatrya  races.**  Of 
course,  then,  Brah maoism  could  have  had  little  to  do  with  lineage : 
and  the  Professor  adds,  "  there  are  indications  of  severe  struggles 

'   First  Oxford  Lecture,  p.  7. 
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between  Kshatryas  and  Brahmans   for  spiritual  dominion  even^— - 
which  had  the  right  to  teach  the  Vedas*' 

Diodorus  Siculus,  who  is  not  quoted  by  Palladius^  in  one  place 
represents  the  philosophers  of  India,  who  were  the  Brahmans  of 
Megasthenes,  as  equivalent  to  the  priests  of  other  nations ;  but  in 
another  passage  he  considers  them  as  a  separate  nation,  sect,  or  body 
of  men,  settled  in  one  particular  part  of  India. 

Ptolemy  considers  the  Brahmans  as  distinct  from  the  Gymnoso* 
phists ;  the  former  he  locates  near  the  sea,  and  the  Grymnosophists 
he  places  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  India,  near  the  western  bank 
of  the  Ganges.  This  opinion  of  Ptolemy  is  of  importance,  as  it 
shows  that,  in  his  early  time,  the  accuracy  of  Megasthenea  was 
questioned  in  his  designating  the  Gymnosophists  as  Brahmans ; 
and  the  opinion  adds  weight  to  the  facts  I  have  adduced  on  the 
same  question. 

In  a  note  to  Fa  hian,  page  186,  by  M.  Klaproth,  he  quotes  a 
very  ancient  book,  the  Ma  teng  kia  king,  cited  in  the  San  tsang  fk 
sou,  book  xvi.,  page  13,  which  says  :— -*'  It  is  falsely  supposed  that  we 
[the  family  of  Buddha]  are  sprung  from  Brahma,  and  they  call  us 
the  children  of  Brahma.  The  Brahmans  pretend  that  they  are  born 
from  the  mouth  of  Brahma,  the  Kshatryas  from  his  navel,  the 
Vaisyas  from  his  arms,  and  the  Soiitras  from  his  feet,  and  they 
regard  themselves  as  taking  precedence  of  other  men,  which  TRViiT 
THEY  DO  NOT.  The  word  Po  lo  men.  Brahman,  means,  he  who 
walks  in  purity.  Part  of  them  are  secular,  and  part  religious, 
studying  the  doctrine^  -,  they  call  themselves  the  offsets  of  Brahma^ 
but  their  name  comes  from  their  preserving  the  doctrine  and  being 
pure.  The  Kshatryas  are  the  lords  or  owners  of  the  land,  and  are 
of  the  royal  race,*  the  Vaisyas  are  merchants,  and  the  Soiitras, 
labourers." 

M.  Klaproth  adds,  "  On  voit  par  Thistoire  des  patriarches,  qae 
la  distinction  des  castes  n'cmp^chait  pas  de  choisir  indiff^remment  le 
principal  chef  de  la  religion,  dans  Tune  ou  dans  Tautre.  Shakya 
Muni  ^tait  Kshatrya.  M&ha  Kasyapa,  son  successeur,  appartenait 
k  la  caste  des  Brahmanes.  Le  troisi^me  patriarche  dtait  Yaisya,  et 
son  successeur  dtait  Soiitra.  Ainsi,  conformement  an  principe  da 
Buddhisme  on  avait  exclusivement  en  vue  la  puret^  morale  de  celai 
qu'on  choisissait  pour  la  transmission  de  la  doctrine,  sans  avoir 
egard  aux  distinctions  de  la  puissance  et  k  la  superiority  des 
castes." 

1  The  term  doctrine  is  usually  applied  to  the  ^Z^mmo"  of  the  Bnddhistfl. 
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The  author  of  the  article  "  Brahmans/'  in  Reea*  Cyclopiedia, 
after  quoting  numerous  authorities^  concludes  vith  saying  "  Upon 
the  whole  it  seems  to  be  evident  from  various  records  concerning 
the  ancient  Brahmans^  that  they  were  not  so  much  a  distinct  nation, 
or  particular  class  of  philosophers,  as  a  tribe  or  body  of  men,  or 
rather  a  numerous  family,  descended  from  one  common  ancestor, 
who  existed  at  some  remote  period,  and  who  were  different  from  the 
progenitors  of  the  people  amongst  whom  theg  lived.**  Which  goes  the 
length  of  saying  they  were  a  tribe  of  strangers  amongst  the  people  of 
India !  confirming,  in  short,  the  Chinese  travellers  in  their  statements. 

If  we  go  to  the  Nepal  legends,  we  find  the  same  impressions 
with  respect  to  the  absence  of  caste.  The  legends  speak  of  the 
visits  to  Nepal  of  Sakya*s  predecessors,  Vipasyi  Buddha,  Sikhi  Bud- 
dha, Viswabhu  Buddha,  and  Manja  Sri,  all  like  Sakya  himself, 
accompanied  by  bhikshus,  disciples,  rajahs,  and  cultivators,  com- 
prising a  multitude  of  the  peasantry  of  the  land;  also  of  a  Raja 
called  Dharmakar.  The  inhabitants  of  Nepal  were  all  of  one  caste  or 
had  no  caste,  but  their  descendants  in  the  course  of  time  became 
divided  into  many  castes,  according  to  the  trades  and  professions 
which  they  followed  [this  is  what  Arrian  says] .  Thus,  in  the  early 
ages,  Nepal  had  four  classes  of  secular  people,  as  Brahman,  Ksha* 
trya,  Vaisya,  and  Sudra,  and  four  ascetical  classes,  namely,  Bhiksha, 
Sramama,  Chailaka,  and  ^rAdii^a,  and  all  wbrk,  **  Buddha  Maroi" 
[or  following  the  ways  of  Buddhism].  A  great  many  Brahmansand 
others,  who  accompanied  the  Raja  Prachanda  to  Nepal,  received  the 
tonsure  and  became  bhikshus  at  the  same  time  with  the  Raja,  and 
took  up  their  abode  in  the  monasteries  of  Nepal.  Some  others  of 
those  that  came  with  Prachanda  to  Nepal,  preferring  the  pursuits  of 
the  world,  continued  to  exercise  them  in  Nepal,  where  they  also  re- 
mained and  became  Buddhists^  We  have  here  demonstrated  from 
Buddhist  authority  the  accuracy  of  Scholasticus  quoted  by  St.  Am- 
brosius  : — ''  Quod  genus  Brachmanorum  non  ex  propria  tantum 
Toluntate  SiCCULARiBus  rebus  renuntiat,  &c..  &c.,**  plainly  telling  us 
that  they  were  lay  men,  and  engaged  in  worldly  affairs  until  they 
became  Gymnosophists  or  Sophists,  or  Buddhist  bhikshus. 

But  as  late  as  the  eighth  century,  caste,  if  it  existed,  could  not 
have  been  any  great  obstacle,  when  it  stood  in  the  way  of  a  Brah- 
man's ambition;  for  when  Mahomed  bin  Kassim,  from  Bagdad, 
invaded  Sindh''  in  92  Hegara,   a.d.   711,  and   captured  Alor  the 

»  J.  A.  S.  B.  vol.  iii.,  page  219,  220,  and  31«. 

'  The  territory  of  the  llaja  of  Sindli  extended  [at  this  period]  to  the  East  as 
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capital,  be  found  a  Brahman  named  Dahir,  son  of  Cha  che  Brahman, 
uho  had  usurped  the  government  on  the  death  of  his  master  Sahi 
or  Sahir  Sin,  by  means  of  marrying  his  master* s  widow;  although 
necessarily  of  a  different  caste^  the  Raja  being  of  the  Sasee  or 
Sahu  family,  which,  if  the  same  as  the  Sah*s  of  Surashtra,  from 
their  coins  and  legends,  must  have  been  Buddhist.  Moreover, 
Dahir,  Brahman  as  he  was,  [like  the  Brahmans  mentioned  by  Arrian 
near  Mooltan,]  opposed  Kassim,  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of 
his  troops ;  and  in  the  battle  he  had  two  beautiful  female  slaves  with 
him  in  his  howdah,  one  of  whom  administered  wine,  and  the  other 
pauns.  The  supposed  gymnosophist  Brahmans  would  have  mar- 
velled not  a  little  at  the  varied  indulgencies  and  physical  prowess  of 
their  co-religionist !  ! 

I  may  add,  that  if  we  look  to  the  supposed  aborigines  of  India, 
the  Goands,  the  Bhils,  the  Kohl^s,  &c.»  &c.,  we  find  that  caste  is 
unknown  amongst  them. 

It  proves  nothing  to  say  that  caste,  as  a  religious  distinction^ 
existed,  because  Arrian  assures  us,  that  generations  of  men  were  con« 
fined  to  particular  trades  -,  for  in  that  case  caste,  as  a  religious  dis- 
tinction, existed  amongst  the  ancient  Assyrians  and  ancient  Egyp* 
tians,  as  a  similar  interdict  to  trades  intermarrying  obtained  amongst 
those  nations ;  and  nobody  asserts  that  caste  in  'the  Hindu  sense 
formed  part  of  their  institutions.  M.  Goguet,  in  his  Origin  of  Laws, 
says,  **  that  in  the  Assyrian  empire  the  people  were  distributed  into 
a  certain  number  of  tribes,  and  that  professions  were  hereditary; 
that  is  to  say,  children  were  not  permitted  to  quit  their  father** 
occupation,  and  embrace  another.  [Diodorus,  lib.  ii.  p.  142.]  We 
know  not  the  time  nor  the  author  of  this  institution,  which  from 
the  highest  antiquity  prevailed  almost  over  all  Asia,  and  even  in 
several  other  countries."  Vol.  i.  p.  43. 

But  Hindu  caste  involves  the  most  monstrous  inequalities  in 
the  condition  of  men,  and  in  their  respective  civil  and  religious 
rights.  Menu  says,  ''  The  first  part  of  a  Brahman*s  compound 
name  should  indicate  holiness  j— of  a  Kshatrya*s,  power, — of  a 
Vaisya*s,  wealth, — and  of  a  Sudra*s,  contempt*'  Chap.  ii.  v.  3 1 .  "  One 
principal  duty  the  supreme  ruler  assigned  to  a  Sudra ;  namely,  to 
serve  the  three  first  classes  without  depreciating  their  worth.**  [Chap. 

far  as  Kashmir  and  Kanouj,  West  to  Mckran  and  the  sea,  South  to  the  territories 
of  the  ports  of  Surat  and  Deo,  and  North  to  Kandahar,  Secostan,  and  the  moon- 
tains  of  Suliman  and  Kynakan.     From  the  Mubammadan  historbns. 

»  J.  A.  S.  B.  voL  vii.  p.  30?. 

^  Piper  betel  leaf  and  the  nut  of  the  Arcca  Ikufel. 
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i.  V.  91.]  "  But  a  man  of  the  servile  class,  whether  bought  or  un- 
bought,  he  [a  Brahman]  may  compel  to  perform  servile  duty; 
because  such  a  man  was  created  by  the  self-existent  for  the 
PURPOSE  of  serving  Brahmans."  "A  Sudra,  though  emancipated 
by  his  master,  is  not  released  from  a  state  of  servitude  ;  for  of  a 
STATS  WHICH  IS  NATURAL  TO  HIM,  by  whom  Can  he  be  divested?** — 
Menu,  chap,  viii.,  v.  413,  414.  And  throughout  the  code  of  Menu, 
contempt  and  servitude  were  allotted  to  the  unfortunate  Sudras ; 
they  were,  in  fact,  no  better  than  Helots.  But  Arrian's  authorities 
did  not  find  this  state  of  things  in  India,  which  must  be  of  subse- 
quent origin,  for  he  expressly  says,  "  the  most  memorable  matter  was, 
that  all  Indians  were  perfectly  free,  or  exempt,  or  independent ;  no 
man  was  a  slave,  or  servant,  or  attendant ;  in  which  they  resembled 
the  Lacedsmonians ;  but  the  Indians  had  the  advantage  of  them 
in  having  no  Helots.'* 

EJvai  Bk  Kol  ToSe  /Mey'a  iv  rrj  ^IvS&v  7^,  Travra?  ^IvBoif9 
€ivai,  i\€V0€pov9y  ovBi  Tiva  iovKov  elvav  ^IvSov'  tovto  AaxeBat^ 
fLOvioi<ri,v  is  raino  avfi^alvci  koX  ^IvBolaiv.  AaiceBaifioyiois 
fjiiv  ye  oi  elktoTes  BovKoi  elai^  Koi  ra  BovKtav  ipya^ovrair 
ivooiai  0€,  ovoe  aWos  bovKos  itrri^  /MtfToiye  ivotav  ns, — 
Hist.  Ind.  cap.  xi.  Under  the  circumstances  here  noticed,  the  code 
of  Menu  consequently  could  not  have  been  in  operation. 

But  my  limits  do  not  permit  me  to  pursue  the  subject ;  and 
considering  the  weight  of  the  authorities  quoted,  there  would  appear 
to  be  strong  ground  for  supposing  that  caste,  as  a  religious  distinc- 
tion, did  not  exist  anciently  in  India. 

Although  the  eighth  point  has  very  extended  bearings  and  would 
admit  of  diffuse  illustrations,  I  shall  confine  my  notices  to  a  few  sim- 
ple facts.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  asked,  why  are  there  not 
the  same  tangible  and  irrefragable  proofs  extant  of  the  Sanskrit  as 
of  the  Pali  language ;  the  more  particularly  so  as  Brahmanism  and 
Sanskrit  have  hitherto  been  believed  to  emanate  from  the  fabled  ages? 
To  reply  to  this  query,  I  shall  call  to  my  assistance  several  redoubt- 
able authorities ;  but  previously  to  quoting  these  authorities,  a  few 
preliminary  observations  are  necessary.  A  multitude  of  inscriptions, 
in  a  character  having  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  Sanskrit  Deva  Na- 
gari  of  India,  had  been  known  for  very  many  years  to  Orientalists, 
but  their  translation  had  equally  baffled  the  most  learned  Brahmans 
and  the  most  learned  Europeans.  No  difficulty,  however,  was  too 
great  for  the  acute  mind  of  Mr.  Prinsep,  and  by  the  most  indefati- 
gable research,  and  by  multiplied  comparisons  of  inscriptions  of  dif- 
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ferent  ages^  commencing  vith  the  most  modem  and  going  upwards 
into  antiquity,  taking  each  modem  Sanskrit  letter  and  following  it 
through  its  modifications  in  inscriptions  of  different  ages^  he  fomnd 
that  the  modem  Deva  Nagari  characters  were  absolutely  resolved  into 
the  primitive  character  of  the  old  inscriptions,  which  had  till  then 
eluded  all  investigations  3  and  in  the  process,  it  was  observed,  that  the 
primitive  letters  increased  in  number  in  the  various  inscriptions  in 
the  ratio  of  their  respective  antiquity.  The  power  of  the  letters  being 
thus  determined,  there  was  not  any  great  difficulty  in  reading  the 
inscriptions  themselves ;  but  to  the  infinite  surprise  of  Mr.  Prinsep, 
they  proved  not  to  be  in  the  anticipated  Sanskrit  language,  but  in 
the  ancient  Pali,  a  cognate  tongue,  which  was  anciently,  and  is 
now,  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  in  use  by  the  Buddhists  for  their 
sacred  literature.  Elsewhere,  Mr.  Prinsep  in  speaking  of  the  letters 
on  the  Buddhist  coins  of  Behat,  says,  "  Here  the  letters  resemble 
those  of  the  lats  [pillars]  or  of  the  caves  on  the  West  of  India ; 

THE  MOST  ANCIENT  WRITTEN  FORM  OF  THE  SANSKRIT  LAN- 
GUAGE !" — ^J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  iv.,  page  637*  But  Mr.  Prinsep  is  not 
alone  in  his  authority  for  the  process  of  the  discovery,  or  in  the 
importance  he  attaches  to  it ;  for  Dr.  Mill,  late  principal  of  Bishop's 
College,  Calcutta,  who,  from  his  having  written  in  Sanskrit  verse, 
has  been  designated  by  Brahmans  the  "  European  Calidas,^*  in 
speaking  of  the  Sanskrit  inscriptions  in  the  temple  of  Siva,  at 
Harsha,  in  Shekavati^  which  is  of  the  tenth  century  [a.  d.  973], 
says,  "  that  the  character,  though  illegible  at  present  to  the  Pandits 
even  of  Northern  India,  presents  no  difficulty  after  the  deciphering 
of  the  more  ancient  inscriptions,  whose  characters  resemble  those  of 
the  second  on  the  Allahabad  pillar.  This  stone  exhibits  the  Deva 
Nagari  in  its  state  of  transition,  from  the  form  visible  in  that  and 
other  yet  older  monuments  to  the  writing  which  now  universally 
bears  that  name,  and  which  may  be  traced  without  sensible  variation 
in  inscriptions  as  old  as  the  twelth  century  5"  but  above  all.  Dr. 
Mill  says,  the  Harsha  inscription^  "forms  a  definite  standard  from 
which  the  age  of  other  monuments  of  similar  or  more  remotely  resem^ 
bling  characters,  may  he  inferred  with  tolerable  certainty^.' 


.s  •* 


*  This   inscription  has  evident  relation  to  the  recent  triumphs  of  the  Saiva*s 
over  the  fallen  Buddhists.    The  temple  is  dedicated  to  Siva  under  the  name  of 

Harsha,    ?^    [Joy]>   hecause  he  had  destroyed  the  Asnra  or  Demon  Tri- 

pura,  who  had  expelled  Indra  and  his  gods  from  heaven,  and  Siva  received  the 
praises  of  the  restored  celestials  on  tlie  mountain  where  the  temple  was  hniltt 
The  inscription  calls  Buddha  Gay  a  the  Holy  Asiunk 

*  J.  A.  S.  B.  vol  iv.  page  367. 
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The  knowledge  of  the  transition  periods  of  the  Deva  Nagari  is 
thus  of  vast  importance,  as  the  proximate  age  of  inscriptioDs  where 
DATES  are  wanting  is  consequently  deducible  from  the  form  of  the 
character  alone,  Mr.  Wathen,  late  Secretary  to  Government  at 
Bombay,  In  his  translations  of  inscriptions  upon  copper  plates 
found  in  Gujarat  and  ICatty  war,  says,  ''the  character  in  which  these 
grants  are  written  f>  evidently  derived  from  the  more  ancient  one  [the 
Palt],  which  is  found  in  the  caves  of  Keneri^  Carli,  and  Verula 
[Ellora],  on  this  side  of  India,  and  it  resembles  that  of  the  cave 
inscription,  deciphered  by  Mr.  Wilkins  in  the  first  volume  of 
Asiatic  Researches.**  One  original  character,  being  that  of  the 
caves,  appears  to  have  first  existed  throughout  the  western  parts  of 
India,  Dekhan,  Konkun,  Gujarat^  &c.  It  seems  to  have  under* 
gone  gradual  changes,  until  about  two  centuries  subsequently  to  the 
eras  of  Yikramaditya  and  Salivahana,  an  alphabet  nearly  similar 
or  identical  with  that  at  present  noticed,  would  appear  to  have  been 
introduced.  [Mr.  Wathen  then  arranges  numerous  inscriptions 
according  to  their  antiquity,  showing  the  passage  from  one  to  the 
other,"]  From  these,  it  appears,  that  up  to  Saka  730,  [a.  d.  808,] 
no  very  material  difference  in  the  character  had  taken  place*. 

I  may  venture  to  say,  in  testimony  of  this  subject  having 
formerly  occupied  my  attention,  that  twenty-two  years  ago  I 
commenced  to  tread  the  path  in  tracing  the  old  inscriptions,  which 
Mr.  Prinsep  has  trod  successfully  to  the  end :  and  in  a  paper  of 
mine  of  old  inscriptions,  dated  Poona,  August  1,  1828,  which  was 
sent  to  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  and  subsequently  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  I  stated  that  I  had 
identified /or/y-/v^  Buddha  letters,  [that  is  to  say,  letters  in  the  in- 
scriptions in  the  Buddha  caves,]  in  ancient  Sanskrit  inscriptions, 
and  that  the  older  the  Sanskrit  inscription,  the  more  Buddha  letters 
were  found  in  it  -,  and  I  concluded  by  the  query,  "  Can  it  be  that  these 
letters  are  a  very  ancient  form  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  and  that 
the  inscriptions  themselves  are  in  the  Sanskrit  language?'*  The 
latter  part  of  the  query  has  been  negatived,  but  the  first  part  has 
been  replied  to  affirmatively  and  conclusively. 

These  preliminary  observations,  establishing  the  fact  of  all  the 
modem  Sanskrit  letters  being  resolvable  into  the  ancient  Pali  letters, 
and  there  being  no  very  ancient  inscription  whatever  in  Deva  Nagari,  or 

*  Whicli  inscription  at  first  was  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  Christian  era^ 
bat  was  subsequently  found  to  be  of  the  tenth  century. 

*  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  ir,  page  481. 
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even  in  the  Sanskrii  language,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  appreciate  justly 
the  full  force  of  the  followiDg  observation  of  Mr.  Prinsep.  He  says, 
*'  The  old  alphabet,  [alluding  to  specimens  from  the  Buddhist  caves 
of  Western  India,  sent  to  him  by  Colonel  Sykes,]  appear  to  be  the 
very  prototype  of  all  the  Deva  Nagari  and  Dakshini  alphabets ;  and 
nothing  in  the  pure  Sanskrit  tongue  has  yet  been  discovered,  passsRVKD 

IN  THIS  CHARACTER;    INDEED,  IT  WOULD  BE  IMPOSSIBLE  THAT  IT 

SHOULD,  because,  still  more  than  the  Pali,  the  alphabet  is  defieieni 
in  many  letters  absolutely  necessary  to  Sanskrit  syntax'  ! 

Can  it  be  necessary  to  proceed  one  step  further  in  the  argument; 
for  it  is  incredible  to  suppose  that  the  modern  Sanskrit  could  have 
existed  without  symbols  or  a  character  to  express  its  present  rich- 
ness, force,  and  beauty.  How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  the  fmct 
of  the  modern  Deva  Nagari  resolving  itself  into  the  ancient  Pali 
letters,  and  those  letters  expressing  only,  not  the  Sanskrit  language, 
but  the  ancient  Pali  ?  I  cannot  see  any  other  way  of  solving  the 
question,  than  in  the  supposition,  that  at  the  period  the  primitive 
Deva  Nagari  was  expressing  the  old  Pali  language  and  embodying 
Buddhist  associations  only,  the  Sanskrit  itself,  if  it  existed 
independently  from  the  old  Pali,  was  in  the  same  rude  state  with 
the  Pali,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  Sanskrit,  which  means 
*'  polished,  finished,  done.'*  The  assiduous  cultivation  of  the  Ian* 
guage,  however,  by  the  5ma// tribe  of  Brahmaus  occupying  the  «tiia// ter- 
ritory in  the  Punjab,  led  to  the  necessity  for  enlarging  and  improviDg 
the  powers  of  the  Pali  symbols  to  express  the  increasing  refinements  i 
and  this  accounts  for  the  changes  not  only  in  the  letters,  but  the 
language,  which  are  observable  in  inscriptions  of  successive  ages. 
That  this  is  no  wild  theory  is  manifested  by  a  passage  in  Professor 
Wilson's  first  Oxford  lecture '3  speaking  of  the  Yedas,  he  says, 
"  the  prayers  are  addressed  to  divinities,  most  of  whom  are  no 
longer  worshipped,  and  some  even  are  unknown.'*  "  There  is  one» 
for  instance,  named  Ribhu,  of  whose  history,  office,  or  even  name,  a 
person  might  ask  in  vain  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other.  The 
prayers  have  consequently  gone  out  of  fashion  along  with  their 
objects,  and  when  they  are  employed,  they  are  used  as  little  else 
than  unmeaning  sounds,  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  dif- 
fering much  both  in  words  and  construction  from  the  Sanskrit  of 
later  writings.  In  many  parts  of  India  the  Yedas  are  not  studied 
at  all ',  and  when  they  are  studied,  it  is  merely  for  the  sake  of 
repeating  the  words  5  the  sense  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  no  im- 

»  J.  A.  S.  B.  vol  vi.,  page  1043.  «  Page  a 
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portance^  and  is  not  understood  even  by  the  Brahman  who  recites  or 
channta  the  expressions."  It  is  to  be  supposed  if  the  language  were 
pore  Sanskrit,  that  the  Brahman  who  had  studied  the  Yedas  would 
understand  it  by  using  his  brains ;  but  the  language,  it  would  appear, 
differs  so  much  from  modem  Sanskrit,  that  it  requires  too  much 
ratiocination  and  etymological  research  for  the  Brahman  to  master 
it.  The  observation  of  Professor  Wilson  is  in  accordance  with  the 
legitimate  deduction  from  Mr.  Prinsep*8  dogma,  and  with  a  multi- 
tude of  facts  which  can  be  produced.  But  Mr.  Prinsep  has  other 
powerful  auxiliaries,  and  amongst  them,  Mr.  Hodgson  of  Nepal, 
who,  in  addressing  Mr.  Prinsep,  in  curious  opposition  to  his  own 
opinion  about  the  antiquity  of  Sanskrit,  says,  "  the  tendency  of  your 
researches  to  prove  that  the  elaborate  forms  of  the  Deva  Nagari 
were  constructed  from  simple  elements,  more  or  less  appropriated 
to  the  popular  Bhashas,  is  very  curious,  and  seems  to  strengthen  the 
opinion  of  those  who  hold  Hindi  to  be  indigenous,  older  thoM 
Sanskrit  in  India,  and  not  [as  Colebrooke  supposed]  deduced  from 
Sanskrit.  If  Buddhism  used  these  primitive  letters  before  the  Deva 
Nagari  *  existed,  the  date  of  the  creed  would  seem  to  he  thrown  back 
to  a  remote  era,  or  the  Sanskrit  letters  and  language  must  be  com* 
paratively  recent* f*  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  a  little  below,  adds,  "  I  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  Hindi  may  be  older  in  India  than  Sanskrit,  and 
independent,  originally,  of  Sanskrit.  The  Sanskrit  letters  have 
been  proved  to  be  recent,  and  it  remains  to  be  determined  whether 
the  Sanskrit  now  known  is  equally  so."  For  the  sake  of  argument, 
supposing  it  to  be  established  that  Sanskrit,  in  its  rough  or  un- 
polished state,  did  exist  contemporaneously  with  the  ancient  Pali 
inscriptions,  and  from  its  rough  state  capable  of  being  expressed  by 
Pali  letters  -,  why  then  is  it,  that  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
in  India,  claimed  to  have  been  under  Brahmanical  spiritual  domi- 
nion and  civil  institutions,  from  the  fabled  ages,  not  a  single 
Sanskrit   inscription    has    been    found    approaching    to 

WITHIN    SIX    OR   seven    HUNDRED    YEARS    OF    THE    DATE    OF    THE 

Pali  Buddhist  inscriptions,  the  earliest  Sanskrit  inscription 
dating  in  the  fourth  century,  and  that  inscription  not  being  in  pure 
Sanskrit  -,  indeed,  as  late  as  the  eighth  century,  the  Sanskrit  in  inscrip- 
tions is  still  found  to  be  wanting  in  purity.  This  absence  of  ancient 
Sanskrit  inscriptions  cannot  be  attributed  to  indifference  to  fame 
on  the  part  of  Brahmans,  or  to  a  desire  to  live  in  futurity ;  for,  the 
moment  we  have  tangible  proofs  of  Brahmanical  influence  in  India, 

*  Which  has  been  proved  in  every  Buddhist  inscription  to  be  tlie  fact. 

«  J.  A.  8.  B.,  vol.  vi.,  page  685. 
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we  are  flooded  with  Sanskrit  inscriptions  rolling  upon  iiii»  not  ia 
hundreds  but  thousands ;  dating  between  the  tenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  !  Why  is  this  ?  Can  it  be  that  not  only  the  Sanskrit  let* 
ters,  but  the  Sanskrit  language  itself,  sprung  from  the  Pali ;  and 
that  the  Brahmans  for  their  own  object  separated  it  from  the  parent 
stock,  and  gradually  fashioned  it  into  its  present  perfection  ?  I^ 
us  see  what  grounds  there  are  for  such  a  speculation. 

Mr.  Csoma  de  Kortis,  the  Thibetan  scholar,  writing  to  Mr.  Junes 
Prinsep,  says,  *'  In  reference  to  your  and  Mr.  Tumour's  opinion^  that 
the  ORIGINAL  records  of  the  Buddhists  in  ancient  India  were  written 
in  the  Magadhi  [Pali  ?]  dialect,  I  beg  leave  to  add  in  support  of  it. 
that  in  the  index  to  the  Kahgyur,  it  is  stated,  that  the  Sutraa  in 
general  [with  exceptions  mentioned],  after  the  death  of  Sakya.  were 
first  written  in  the  Sindku  language  [a  dialect  of  Pali  ?]«  and  the 
Sher  chhin  and  rGyud  in  Sanskrit.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  seventh 
century  and  afterwards,  the  ancient  Buddhist  religion  was  remodelled 
and  generally  written  in  Sanskrit^'*  This  admission  of  the  general 
use  of  Sanskrit  in  the  seventh  century,  in  supersession  of  the  Ian* 
guage  previously  used  by  the  Buddhists  for  thirteen  centuries^  at 
least,  is  something,  and  would  accord  with  the  rising  influence  of 
Brahmanism  -,  but,  as  far  as  the  Buddhists  are  concerned,  it  militates 
against  the  fact  of  the  Buddhist  nations  who  derived  their  religion 
from  India  [the  Ceylonese,  the  Birmans,  the  Siamese,  and  the  Co- 
chin Chinese],  at  that  period,  and  to  this  day,  having  their  sacred 
writings  in  Pali  -,  and  considering  the  numerous  sacred  writings  which 
were  taken  from  India  to  China,  in  various  early  ages,  we  may  yet 
look  to  meeting  with  them  in  that  country,  and  verifying  the  fiMSt^ 
whether  they  were  in  Pali  or  Sanskrit.  On  the  whole,  the  inference 
would  be  that  the  Buddhists  had  not  commenced  the  use  of  Sanskrit 
for  their  sacred  writings  so  early  as  the  seventh  century. 

A  fact  related  in  the  Mahwanso  of  Ceylon  adds  to  the  donbt 
respecting  the  general  use  of  Sanskrit  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  a.d.  A  Brahman  from  Magadha  [Behar],  learned  in  the 
three  Vedas,  [it  would  appear,  therefore,  there  were  three  and  not 
four  Vedas  in  those  days ;  and  Menu,  throughout,  mentions  only 
three,]  and  all  the  knowledge  of  the  times,  went  to  Ceylon,  abont 
A.D.  410,  for  the  express  purpose  of  disputations  with  the  heteroiog 
Buddhist  priests,  as  he  considered  them.  He  went  to  scoff  and  he 
remained  to  pray;  for,  defeated  in  argument,  and  satisfied  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Buddhist  doctrines  to  his  own,  he  submitted  to 
the  tonsure  and  became  a  Buddhist  priest;  he  was  called  Baddha^ 

>  J,  A.  S.  B.,  vol  vi.,  page  CM, 
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ifin&UL  With  the  mnnl  zeal  of  a  neoph3rte^  he  manifested  hia  devo* 
tion  to  his  new  creed  by  translating  the  Attha  Katha,  or  commenta- 
ries on  the  Pitalcattya,  or  Buddhist  scriptures,  originally  written 
in  the  Singalese  langnage  by  Mahindo,  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Aaoko«  and  which  were  then  only  extant  in  Singalese,  the  rest  of 
the  scriptures  being  in  Pali.  This  Brahman,  learned  in  the  three 
Yedas,  of  course  translated,  between  a.d.  410  and  432,  the  Attha 
Katha  into  Sanskrit.  No  such  thing;  he  translated  the  commen* 
taries  into  the  Pali  language.  The  phraseology  of  the  Maha* 
wanso  is,  '^Taking  up  his  residence  in  the  secluded  Gkunthakaro 
Wiharo  [monastery],  at  Anuradhapura,  he  translated,  according  to 
the  grammatical  rules  of  the  Magadhi  [Pali],  wkMk  it  lAe  root  or 
ALL  LANGUAGES,  the  wholc  of  the  Singalese  Attha  Katha  [into  P^]. 
This  proved  an  achievement  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  all  lan«* 
gnages  spolcen  by  the  human  race."  Mahawanso^pp.  S52, 258. 

One  marked  feature  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  In  the 
fourth  century,  the  Pali  was  considered  the  ro^  of  M  bmgtmg$»  I 
Now,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  in  case  the  Sanskrit  language 
had  attained  the  grammatical  accuracy,  the  richness  and  perfeetlon 
which  we  know  it  had  attained  in  the  eleventh  century,  or  had  even 
been  in  general  use  for  the  purposes  of  sacred  literature  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century,  that  the  Brahman  would  not  rather  have 
used  a  language  necessarily  most  familiar  to  him,  from  his  deep 
reading  in  the  Vedas,  than  the  Pali,  with  which  the  Brahman,  as  a 
Brahman,  ought,  properly,  not  to  have  been  familiar,  and  not  only 
familiar,  but,  as  the  Mahawanso  says,  so  critically  acquainted,  that 
in  three  translations  which  he  made  independently  of  each  other, 
*'  There  was  [not]  in  the  measure  of  a  verse,  or  in  the  letter  of  a 
word,  the  slightest  variation.'*  Does  not  the  above  fact  add  strength 
to  the  inference  derived  from  the  absence  of  ancient  Sanskrit  inscrip« 
tions  and  the  unpolished  state  of  the  earliest  of  them  (those  of  the 
fourth  century),  that  the  Sanskrit  was  only  in  progress  to  perfection, 
and  was  little  used  beyond  the  "  email  tribe  inhabiting  the  email  tract 
in  the  Punjab,'*  which  was  designated  by  the  Chinese  about  this  very 
period,  as  the  ** chief  of  the  tribee  of  harbariane'*  [strangers]  ? 

Fahian  went  to  India  for  the  express  purpose  of  verifying  the 
Buddhist  scriptures,  and  examining  into  its  doctrines  and  practices; 
he  was  engaged  for  fourteen  3rears  in  these  objects,  copying  and 
collecting  manuscripts,  and  orally  informing  himself  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  from  the  Himalayas  to  Ceylon  \  and  as  he  at  no  time 
mentions  a  second  language  being  used  for  sacred  literature,  or  that 
he  had  the  slightest  difficulty  in  communicating  with  the  priesthood 

2x2 
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throughout  the  country,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  one  language 
obtained^  which  was  common  to  the  priesthood  of  all  India  ^  and  as 
we  know  that  the  inscriptions  of  three  centuries  before  Christ,  in 
the  north  and  the  south,  and  the  east  and  the  west,  and  in  the  heart 
of  India,  were  in  old  Pali,  and  that  the  scriptures  of  most  Buddhist 
nations,  all  of  whom  derived  their  religion  from  India,  are  also 
recorded  in  the  Pali  language  to  this  day ;  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the 
one  language  which  Fahian  found  in  general  use,  for  sacred  purposes, 
was  the  Pali,  and  not  the  Sanskrit,  particularly  as  in  the  minute  details 
of  all  the  heresies  in  India,  including  the  Brahmanical  or  Hindti,  no 
mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  Sanskrit  being  associated  with  them; 
and  this  would  not  be  from  oversight,  for  when  the  Chinese  travellers 
met  with  barbarous  tongues,  they  pointed  them  out.  Mr.Prinsep's 
opinion  goes  to  the  length  of  the  Pali  character  being  the  original,  not 
only  of  the  Deva  Nagari,  but  of  other  alphabets.  His  words  are,  "  The 
old  Lat  character  if  carefully  analyzed,  each  member  of  the  alphabet 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  element  of  the  corresponding  members, 
not  only  of  the  Deva  Nagari,  but  of  the  Canouj,  Pali,  Tibetan,  the 
Hala  Canara,  and  of  all  the  derivatives  of  the  Sanskrit  stock  >.** 

It  may  be  asked,  *'  What  was  the  Sanskrit  of  very  early  periods  ? 
Was  it  capable,  like  the  Deva  Nagari  character,  of  being  resolved 
into  a  Pali  root?  or  are  the  Pali  and  Sanskrit  languages  the 
offspring  of  an  ancient  common  parent?"  We  have  the  testimony 
of  very  high  authority.  Dr.  Mill,  that  the  language  of  the  Vedas 
differs  so  much  from  pure  Sanskrit,  that  "to  the  understanding 
of  it,  a  '  Bhashya,*  or  gloss,  is  all  but  indispensable'.'*  What  rela- 
tion then  does  the  Sanskrit  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  that  of  the 
Vedas,  bear  to  the  Pali  of  Asoko*s  Edicts  ?  Do  the  two  languages 
approximate  in  the  ratio  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Sanskrit? 

Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  preface  to  the  Institutes  of  Menu, 
broaches  a  speculation,  the  reasonableness  of  which  we  can  test  by 
reference  to  palpable  epochs  of  improvement  in  our  own  and  other 
modern  European  languages.  He  says  that  the  Sanskrit  of  the 
three  first  Vedas,  that  of  the  Menava  Dharma  Sastra  [Menu],  and 
the  Puranas,  differs  in  pretty  exact  proportion  to  the  Latin  of  Numa, 
that  of  Appius,  and  that  of  Cicero,  or  of  Lucretius,  where  he  has 
not  affected  an  obsolete  style.  He  therefore  assumes  that  the 
several  changes  in  Sanskrit  took  place  in  times  very  nearly  proper- 
tional  to  the  above  changes  in  the  Latin  j  that  the  Vedas  must 
therefore  have  been  written  three  hundred  years  before  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Menu,  and  those  Institutes  three  hundred  years  before  the 

>  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  vi.,  page  74.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.,  page  258. 
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Paranas.     By  this  calculation,  Sir  William  Jones  dates  the  Vedas 
from  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centuries  before  Christ.      But  as 
fVofessor   Wilson   has   proved,   from   internal  evidence,   thai  the 
Paranas  were  written  or  compiled  between  the  eighth  and  foorteenth 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  it  follows,  according  to  Sir  William 
Jones*8  hjrpothesis,  that  the  Institutes  of  Menu  date  frhm  the  fifth 
century  a.d.,  and  the  Vedas  from  the  second  century.     Both  the 
above  are  indeed  great  authorities;  but  in  spite  of  this  startling 
deduction,  from  applying  Sir  William  Jones's  calculations  to  Pro- 
finsor  Wilson's  dates,  the  absence  of  Sanskrit  inscriptions  before  the 
fourth  century,  and  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  of  thai  period, 
give  some  weight  to  doubts  respecting  the  antiquity  of  all  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Brahmans.     It  will  be  found  indeed  that  inscriptions 
of  a  much  later  period  than  the  above  supposed  date  of  the  Insti- 
totes  of  Menu,  are  not  recorded  in  pure  Sanskrit.     Even  the  eele- 
brated  inscriptions  on  the  Allahabad  and   Bhitari  pillars  of  the 
Gupta  fiamOy  of  Sudras  are  not  in  pure  Sandoii.    Dr.  Mill  coa« 
siders  their  date  to  be  about  the  era  of  Charlemagne  in  Europe. 
His  words  are,  "  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  fix  the  subjects  of  our 
present  inquiry,  the  Guptas,  higher  than  the  age  of  Charlemagne 
IB  Eun^>e,  if  we  suppose  them  identical  with  the  Guptas  of  the 
Paranas'."     But  the  Vishnu  Porana,  which  Professor  Wilsoa  refers 
to  the  tenth  century  [a.d.  954],  in  a  pretended  prophecy,  talks  of 
the  Guptas  reigning  in  3Iagadha,  which  would  bring  the  age  of 
polished  Sanskrit  down  to  the  tenth  century*. 

If  we  could  have  looked  with  confidence  to  any  one  city  in 
India  more  than  another  to  afford  us  proofs  of  the  eariy  use  of 
Sanskrit,  and  memorials  of  Brahmanism,  it  is  to  Ougein  [Ujjayana], 
and  yet  neither  the  buried  city  nor  its  successor,  affords  us  a  single 
Sanskrit  inscription  of  ancient  date;  and  its  coins  have  Buddhist 
emblems  and  P^  legends;  and  amongst  the  gifts  to  the  BwUki$i 
temple  at  Sanchi,  recorded  in  the  o]d  Uit  characfer  and  the  Pali 
language,  we  read  as  follows,  ''  The  gift  of  the  body  of  the  Rishis, 
performing  their  muterities  in  Oagein*.  — '*  The  gift  of  the  morality 

»  J.  A.  S.  B.,  rcL  tL,  J4ire  12.  '  Ifcii,  voi.  ▼.,  !>•«*  ^«- 

"  We  find  frMB  thu  msoipticn  that  BwMhiet  f^Jixu  4id  pttUm  juntcrities 
like  the  GrmsoKpiLbiU  mentloond  tj  Arrian  and  oihtr  Wcsteni  aotbcn.  Anite- 
rhaei,  tberrfore,  wtre  ik(  exe;cfiiT«I%  Bmh  mantra  I  charMt^Hitlca;  w»  HMf*  than 
■haTing  die  h«a«i  an-i  z*>tt?  nak-id  [G«inijas<.|.hi&t«lik«j  »'Tt  on}y/^j%  thMn^sUx* 
istioL  The  VajTi  Pnaca,  footed  ly  Pro^«9iw>r  Wiisoo.  »;*,  The  three  V^das 
aie  die  cortmtf  at  all  t^iaci,  and  th^r  wLo  thnyw  h  otf  tLmzh  dehMios  are 
called  XagBM  [Baked ].**  Fniik^n  <:«  it  tMr%,  ^  Thtt  Bcahsoaa,  «a*  uayrrMuMy 
bears  a  umffj  «A#?e»  K>t  k^ifL  g^t  n/tk^^f.  xBak«4  a  r^w.or  mmierv  f«a*cn:  all 
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students  of  Ongein  to  the  Rishis.'* — ''The  victory  gift  of  the  people 
performing  austerities  of  Ougein.'*  And  a  multitude  of  other  gifts 
to  this  Buddhist  temple  are  recorded  from  inhabitants  of  Ougein« 
affording  presumptive  evidence  of  the  population  being  Buddhist. 
Why  is  it  that  none  of  these  inscriptions  arc  in  Sanskrit*? 

If  we  pdss  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  celebrated  Ougein  in  the 
heart  of  India,  to  the  prince  and  his  people  who  have  left  their 
records  in  Cuttack,  on  the  eastern  coast,  we  ask  the  same  question : 
Why  are  not  some  of  these  records  in  Sanskrit ;  the  more  particu- 
larly so  as  the  prince,  in  his  outset  in  life,  adopted  the  Brahmanical 
faith  ?  The  chief  inscription'  which  I  quote  is  met  with  on  the 
rocks  at  Khandgiri  in  Cuttack;  it  is  lengthened  but  mutilated.  It 
is  in  the  old  Pali  character^  and  is  in  that  language  which  is  neither 
exactly  the  modern  Pali  nor  the  modern  Sanskrit;  but  it  is  much 
more  removed  from  the  Sanskrit  than  the  Pali,  and  may  be  the 
parent  of  both.  It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  more,  than  to  say  that 
the  prince  of  Kalinga,  called  Aird,  at  twenty-four  years  of  age^ 
wrested  the  government  from  an  usurper.  On  his  accession,  he  chose 
the  Brahmanical  faith  3  but  subsequently  studying  law  in  an  esta- 
blishment of  Buddhist  priests,  who  werk  settlkd  thkrs  undsr 
THE  ANCIENT  KINGS,  he  finally  ended  by  becoming  a  Buddhist, 
and  dedicating  a  Chaitya,  or  temple  for  relics.  Twice  the  date  1300 
occurs  without  mention  of  an  era;  and  the  alphabet  and  lan- 
guage of  the  inscription  pertaining  to  the  Buddhist  periods  before 
Christy  or  to  the  first  or  second  century,  made  this  date  very  per- 
plexing. But  Fahian  steps  in  to  solve  our  difficulties.  When  he 
was  in  Ceylon,  in  412  a.d.,  the  Buddhists  counted  that  year  the 
1497th  of  their  era.  Now  Kalinga,  of  which  Air4  was  king,  had 
from  Sakya  Buddha  s  death,  b.c.  543,  been  celebrated  for  its  great 
Buddhist  temple  of  the  tooth  relic^  (which  relic  fell  to  the  share  of 
Kalinga,  at  Buddha's  death,  and  was  transferred  to  Ceylon,  a«d, 
311,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Siri  Megha  Wameo,  by  a 
Brahman  princess,  and  is  now  in  British  custody  in  Ceylon,)  and  his 

sncli  persons  arc  called  Nagnas,  and  the  like.*'  And  Vishnu,  when  he  appeared 
in  the  form  of  Buddha,  to  delude  the  world,  appeared  as  a  naked  memHeamiy  with 
hU  head  Mhaven,  Vishnu  Purana,  page  A3a  The  shaven  head  and  nakedness, 
therefore,  were  heretical  characteristics. 

>  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  vii.,  page  664.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  vi.,  page  1087. 

*  This  Chaitya  has  been  replaced  in  Kalinga,  by  the  now  well*known  temple  of 
Jagganatha;  but  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stephenson  judiciously  remarks,  that  the  memoiy 
of  the  ancient  rites  is  still  preserved  in  those  celebrated  at  Jagganatha,  and  I  may 
add  a  stroDgiheiung  coincidence  to  his  opinios,  that,  acoorduig  to  lUiSan,  tho 
tooth'ftslival  and  the  modern  Rathyitnt  oceor  in  the  Mmo  month. 
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inicriptioDS  tell  us  tbat  he  ivas  a  Buddhist;  aad  that  the  Buddhist 
priests  had  been  settled  in  Kalinga  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  kings  j 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose^  therefore^  that  he  uses  a  Buddhist  era, 
and  it  may  be  permitted  to  us  to  believe  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
Buddhist  era  of  Ceylon.  This  would  inosculate  excellently  well  with 
contemporary  facts  and  circumstances.  It  would  make  the  date  of 
the  inscription  a.d.  215,  a  period  not  too  modern  for  the  alphabet 
and  language  usedj  a  period  when  Brahmanism  and  other  heterodox 
doctrines  were  making  such  progress  as  to  call  for  the  hundred  dis- 
courses of  the  Buddhist  Deva  Bodhisattwa,  to  arrest  the  evil;  a 
period  also  antecedent,  by  nearly  two  centuries,  to  the  earliest  San- 
skrit inscription.  And  here  recurs  the  question.  Why  was  it  that 
Aira,  who  bad  at  first  adopted  Brahmanism,  did  not  record  his  edict 
in  that  language,  now  deemed  peculiar  to  Brahmanism,  as  was  the 
practice  in  after  times?  But  we  cannot  banish  from  our  minds  the 
palpable  facts,  that  all  the  ancient  inscriptions  throughout  India  are 
in  Pali;  that  they  are  mostly  for  the  instruction  of  the  people;  are 
addressed  to  the  people,  and  must  have  been  understood  by  the 
people ;  and  the  general  use  of  Pali  indicates  the  general  knowledge 
of  the  language  :  deductions  which  cannot  be  applied  to  Sanskrit. 
The  oldest  Sanskrit  inscription,  with  a  date,  is  on  a  copper  plate 
found  at  Kaira  in  Gujarat,  Sam  vat  365^  [a.d.  309]  -,  and  this  very 
inscription,  although  Sanskrit,  together  with  two  or  three  others 
from  the  same  locality,  strengthens  the  testimony  of  the  Chinese 
travellers  in  the  fourth  century,  that  the  spiritual  and  political 
power  of  the  Brahmans  was  yet  in  an  incipient  state;  for  though 
the  Vedas  and  Swayambhu  are  mentioned  in  the  first  inscription, 
the  Puranic  gods  are  unnoticed ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  allusion  to 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  Siva,  or  even  Indra;  nor  is  there  the  usual  intro- 
ductory Hindu  invocation;  which  would  scarcely  have  been  the  case, 
had  Brahmans  and  their  theology  and  language  been  in  the  ascen- 
dant there ;  and  this  absence  of  mention  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  the  inscription  gives  the  history,  qualities,  and  piety  of  the  rajas 
who  were  the  donor's  progenitors,  and  of  no  one  does  it  say  that  he 
was  a  worshipper  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Siva,  &c.,  &c.,  as  Is  custom- 
ary in  later  Sanskrit  inscriptions. 

The  inscription  gives  a  field  to  a  Brahman.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner, an  inscription  from  the  same  locality,  and  of  a  few  years*  sub- 
sequent date  [a.d.  323],  does  no  honour  to  the  Puranic  gods;  but 

'  This  Samyat  may  l)o  of  the  Balihhi  era ;  which  would  bring  down  the  date  of 
thit  and  the  following  inscription  to  the  seventh  century  instead  of  the  ioarth. 
The  characters  are  nearly  those  of  AlUhabad,  No.  2. 
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says,  that  out  of  respect  for  those  who  are  versed  in  the  fowr  Vedas^ 
a  village  was  given  hy  Raja  Prasanga^  grandson  of  Samanta  Datta 
of  Gajjara,  for  the  worship  of  the  five — Jagnas;  Bali,  Cham, 
Baiswadeva,  and  Agnihotra.  These  personages  are  lost  sight  of  in 
more  modem  Sanskrit  inscriptions,  and  Siva,  Vishnu,  Ganesa,  and 
others  take  their  places.  The  Sanskrit  is  peculiar  from  being 
written  in  prose,  and  each  phrase  having  a  double  meaning. 

We  have  indeed  Professor  Wilson  himself,  in  spite  of  his  neces- 
sary predilections  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Sanskrit,  candidly 
expressing  his  doubts  of  the  antiquity  of  the  classical  form  of  this 
language.  In  the  introduction  to  the  Drama  of  Vikrama  and  Ur- 
vasi,  one  of  the  plays  of  Kalidas,  he  says,  "The  richness  of  the  Pracrit 
(Pali  ?)  in  the  play,  both  in  structure  and  in  its  metrical  code  is  very 
remarkable.  A  very  great  proportion  especially  of  the  fourth  act  is 
in  this  language,  and  in  that  act  a  considerable  variety  of  metre  is 
introduced.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  form  of  Sanskrit  must 
have  been  highly  polished  long  before  the  play  was  written,  and  ih%» 
might  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  the  composition  [the  play]  can  bear  so 
remote  a  date  as  the  reign  of  Vikramditya,  b.c.  56.  It  is  yet  rather 
uncertain  whether  the  classical  language  of  the  Hindu  literature  had  at  thai 
time  [b.c.  56]  received  so  high  a  polish  as  appears  in  this  present  drama; 
and  still  less  therefore  could  the  descendants  have  been  exquisitely 
refined,  if  the  parent  was  comparatively  rude.  We  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive that  the  cultivation  of  Pracrit  (Pali  ?)  preceded  that  of  Sanskrit 
when  we  advert  to  the  principles  on  which  the  former  seems  evolved 
from  the  latter  ^  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  relation  between  Samt' 
hrit  and  Pracrit  has  been  hitherto  very  imperfectly  investigated,  and  is  yet 
far  from  being  understood''  A  simple  solution  of  Professor  Wilson's 
doubts  would  be  to  consider  the  Sanskrit  emanating  from  the  Pali, 
the  perfect  from  the  imperfect,  the  polished  from  the  rude,  and  the 
expressive  from  the  simple;  at  least  such  is  the  natural  progress  of 
languages  with  growing  civilization.  The  Sanskrit  inscriptions  of 
centuries  after  Christ  have  now  fully  borne  out  the  Professor's  doubts 
respecting  the  antiquity  of  its  classical  era,  and  his  doubts  are  also 
participated  by  an  authority  great  as  his  own,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  who, 
speaking  of  the  prophetic  chapters  of  the  Yishnu  Purana  which 
enumerates  dynasties  of  future  kings,  Greek  and  Scythian,  &c.,  sa3r8, 
"  This  enumeration,  strongly  indicative  of  the  disturbed  and  semi- 
barbarous  condition  of  affairs,  which  caused  the  suspension  of  all  the 
ancient  records,  and  in  which  synchronous  dynasties  might  easily  be 
misstated  as  successive  ones ;  and  the  sum  of  years  readily  fahmed 
on  the  Hindu  reader,  to  enhance  the  antiquity  of  the  classical  and 
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heroic'' ages  of  the  country  V  &c.;  and  he  concludes  by  adding, 
"Allowing,  however,  the  least  possible  duration  to  the  confused 
periods  that  followed  the  subversion  of  the  Andra  dynasty  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  fix 
the  subjects  of  our  present  inquiry  [the  Gupta  Kings  of  the  Allahabad 
and  Bhitari  columns]  higher  than  the  age  of  Charlemagne  in  Europe, 
if  we  suppose  them  identical  with  the  Guptas  of  the  Purana  [Vishnu].** 
This  is  bringing  down  the  classical  Sanskrit  to  a  late  date,  for  the 
language  of  the  inscription  is  not  pure;  and  if  the  Kings  of  the 
inscription  are  those  of  the  Purana,  its  own  pure  Sanskrit  must,  of 
course,  be  after  the  eighth  century.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Dr.  Mill 
has  no  reservation  in  supposing  the  Brahmans  capable  of  literary 
fraud  for  interested  objects  -,  and  this  opinion  by  one  so  deeply  read 
in  Brahmanical  literature  as  himself,  is  of  momentous  weight  when 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  others,  less  competent  than  himself,  who 
express  similar  opinions,  and  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  quote. 

The  supposition  of  the  superior  antiquity  of  the  Pali  to  the 
Sanskrit  language,  does  not  rest  alone  upon  the  inferences  derived 
from  the  absence  of  ancient  Sanskrit  inscriptions,  the  Deva  Nagari 
character  being  traced  into  the  Pali,  or  the  gradual  approximation  of 
the  Sanskrit  to  the  Pali,  in  the  ratio  of  the  antiquity  of  the  former; 
but  it  is  broadly  asserted  by  the  Buddhists  in  their  sacred  literature, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  -era  the  Mahawanso 
expressly  calls  the  Pali  the  root  of  all  languages.  "He 
[Buddhaghosa]  translated,  according  to  the  'grammatical  rules  of 
the  Mdgadhas,  which  is  the  root  of  all  languages,  the  whole  of  the 
Singalese  Atthakatha  into  Pali.  This  proved  an  achievement  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  all  languages  spoken  by  the  human  race\" 

That  the  Pali  was  generally  known  in  India  is  testified  by  the 
Edicts  of  Asoko  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  for  we  cannot  suppose 
that  he  would  have  attempted  to  instruct  all  India  in  a  local  dialect. 
The  opinion  which  was  then  entertained  by  the  Buddhists  is  still 
entertained  by  them,  and  Mr.  Turnour  shows  that  there  is  sufficient 
ground  for  asserting  that  a  well-known  grammar  of  the  Pali  existed 
in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  His  words  are,  "  The  oldest  Pali 
grammar  noticed  in  the  literature  of  Ceylon  is  that  of  Kachchayano. 
It  is  not  now  extant.  The  several  works  which  pass  under  the  name 
of  Kachchayano's  grammars  are  compilations  from,  or  revisions  of, 
the  original  made  at  different  periods,  both  within  this  island 
[Ct'ylon]  and  in  other  parts  of  Asia.  The  oldest  version  of  the  com- 
pilation  from  Kachchayano's  grammar  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 

'  J.  A.  S.  B.,  >ol.  vi.  jage  11, 12.  «  Tumour's  Mabfiwanso,  |>Age  253, 
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Rupasiddhi.  I  qaote  three  passages :  two  from  the  grammar  and 
the  other  from  its  commentary.  The  first  of  these  eztracta^  without 
enabling  me  to  fix  (as  the  name  of  the  reigning  Sovereigpa  of  Ceylon 
is  not  given)  the  period  at  which  this  version  was  compiled,  proves 
the  work  to  be  of  very  considerable  antiquity  from  its  having  been 
composed  in  the  Dakshina,  while  Buddhism  prevailed  there  as  the 
religion  of  the  state.  The  second  and  third  extracts,  in  my  opinion, 
satisfactorily  establish  the  interesting  and  important  point  that 
Kachchayano*,  whose  identity  Mr.  Colebrooke  says,  in  his  essay, '  is 
involved  in  the  impenetrable  darkness  of  mythology,'  was  one  of  the 
eighty  celebrated  contemporary  disciples  of  Gotamo  Bnddho  [Sakya] 
whose  names  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  various  portions  of  the 
Pitakattaya.  He  flourished  therefore  in  the  middle  of  the  sisth  ee»- 
tury  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  upwards  of  four  hundred  years 
before  Bhatrihari,  the  brother  of  Yikramaditya,  by  whom,  according 
to  Mr.  Colebrooke's  essay,  *  the  amended  rules  of  grammar  were 
formed  into  memorial  verses,*  as  well  as  before  Kalidas,  on  whose 
play  Professor  Wilson  comments.*'  Mr.  Tumour  then  quotes  the 
passages  in  the  original  Pali,  which  leave  no  doubt  of  Kachchayano 
being  a  contemporary  of  Buddha*. 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Tumour  observes,  '^Buddhists  are  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  their  sacred  and  classical  language,  the  Magadhi 
or  Pali,  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  Sanskrit,  and  that  it  had 
attained  also  a  higher  state  of  refinement  than  its  rival  tongue  bad 
acquired.  They  observe  that  the  very  word  Pali  signifies  origumi, 
text,  regularity*,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  Buddhist  Pali  scholar  in 
Ceylon,  who,  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  will  not  quote  with 
an  air  of  triumph  their  favourite  verse,  "  There  is  a  language  which  is 
the  root  [of  all  languages'],  men  and  Brahmans^  at  the  commencement  of 
the  creation,  who  never  before  heard,  nor  uttered  an  human  accent,  end 
even  the  supreme  Buddhos  spoke  it;  it  is  Magadhi.'* 

Mr.  Tumour  concludes  with  saying,  **  The  foregoing  observations, 
coupled  with  historical  data,  to  which  I  shall  now  apply  myself,  will 
serve,  I  trust,  to  prove  that  the  Pali  or  Magadhi  language  had  already 
attained  the  refinement  it  now  possesses  at  the  time  of  Grotarao 
Buddha's  advent.  * 

^  Cdtyipana.  *  Introduction  to  tho  Maliawanso^  p.  xxvi. 

*  While  Sanskrit  means  ^< polished,**  << finished,**  "done;**  the  very  signiiication 
of  the  two  words,  therefore,  indicates  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  langoages. 

^  The  term  Brahman  used  here,  is  possibly  not  in  the  restricted  Hindu  sense, 
bal  in  th«  tnlafg»d  Bnddhlst  sense,  as  applicable  to  men  "  whs  wmik  in  pmiiy,** 
wiihont  relation  to  caste  or  tribe. 
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It  evidently,  however,  could  not  hnve  been  so  eopiooi  u  Saaekril 
beemme,  from  the  alphabetical  characters  then  in  nse  not  being  able 
to  express  Sanskrit  sjmtax,  according  to  Mr.  J.  Prinsep.  The  tan« 
gible  proofs  of  the  Pali  inscriptions  alone  give  soffident  weight  to  the 
Buddhist  daims;  and  nntU  the  Brahmans  can  produce  similar 
undeniable  and  contemporary  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Sanskrit^ 
their  claims  must  surdy  be  wanting  in  the  balance.  The  singular 
discovery  by  Mr.  J.  Prinsep,  of  the  means  of  reading  the  Pftli  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  translations  from  the  Pali  Bnddhistieal  annals  by  Mta 
Tumour,  have  had  a  mariced  effect  upon  men*8  minds  touching 
Brahmanical  pretensions.  Mr.  Prinsep*8  successor  as  Editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  in  his  preface  to  the  seventh 
volume,  page  ix.,  says,  ''  Since  it  (the  Journal)  was  estaUiahed  as 
the  channel  for  giving  to  the  wodd  original  discoveries  in  the  East^ 
there  has  been  opened  an  entirely  new  fidd  of  research  in  the  Bud* 
dhisticd  annals  of  periods  amtbcbdbnt  to  tbb  anBAO  or  Bbab* 
MANiCAL  Docf  BINB8  wrTH  T9B  Samskbit  LAMavAOBi"  andutpage 
x.,he  adds,"The  history  of  India  had  been  traced  back  to  the  period 
before  the  invadon  of  Alexander,  and  had  been  wmifUi  at  endi  step 
by  coins  and  by  inscriptions ;  but  the  language  of  fiaotna  and  of 
Perda  at  the  period  of  that  conquest  was  still  insufficiently  aaeerw 
tdned.  The  Bactrian  alphabet  was  dready  more  than  half  die« 
covered  through  the  comparison  of  letters  upon  edna  with  bilingual 
superscriptions.  Severd  inscriptions,  as  obtdned  from  the  Topes 
excavated,  or  as  forwarded  by  travellers  from  within  the  ancient  limits 
of  Bactria,  were  nearly  deciphered,  so  that  very  little  remdned  to 
perfect  this  discovery  also  [by  Mr.  Prinsep],  and  to  establish,  that 
the  eactnil  Pdi  language,  or  something  very  closely  resembling  it, 
prevdled  over  dl  those  countries." 

Hence  we  learn  thf^t  Pdi  not  only  pervaded  India,  but  Bactria 
and  Persia;  and  that  this  is  no  wild  theory  or  haxardous  speculation 
is  attested  by  the  very  high  authority  ctf  the  Pdi  scholar.  Professor 
Lassen,  of  Bonn,  contdned  in  a  private  letter  of  his,  dated  i2th 
February,  1838,  and  published  in  the  J.  A.  S.  B.,  voL  viL,  p.  834,  in 
which  he  says,  "  the  legends  upon  the  Bactrian  coins  are  in  Pali  or 
Pracrit)'*  at  least  such  was  his  opinion.  With  these  proofs  of  the 
generd  prevalence  of  Pdi  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Bactria,  and  possi* 
bly  to  Persia;  where  are  we  to  look  for  the  supposed  millions  among 
the  Brahmans,  the  Kshatriyas,  and  Vaiajras,  whose  rdigious  duties 
imposed  upon  them  the  necessity  of  knowing  and  using  the  Sanskrit 
to  read  their  religious  works  ?  Surdy  they  would  have  left  us  some 
spedmens  of  Sanskrit  upon  coins  or  rockSj  if  the  people  using  it  had 
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been  numerous^  or  if  the  language  itself  had  been  generally  diffaaed 
even  amongst  the  few.  Some  of  these  works,  however,  betray  them- 
selves, and  permit  ns  to  learn  that  the  disciples  of  Brahma,  compared 
with  the  population  of  all  India,  must  have  been  very  limited  in 
number,  and  the  Sanskrit  language  necessarily  of  limited  use.  In 
the  Institutes  of  Menu  are  the  following  verses^  "The  following 
races  of  Kshatriyas,  by  their  omission  of  holy  rites,  and  by  seeing  no 
Brahmans,  have  gradually  sunk  among  men  to  the  lowest  of  the  four 
classes :  Paundracas,  Odras,  and  Draviras,  Kambojas,  Yavanas,  and 
Sacas  'y  Paradas,  Pahlavas,  Chinas,  Kiratas,  Deradas,  and  Khasas."  . 

But  not  to  stop  here,  the  Vishnu  and  other  Puranas,  according 
to  Professor  Wilson,  add  to  the  enumeration  of  the  tribes  which  had 
lost  caste,  and  had  become  Mlechchhas.  At  page  374  of  the  Vishnu 
Purana,  the  Hailiayas,  and  Tilajanghas,  the  Sakas,  the  Yavanas, 
Kambojas,  Paradas,  and  Pahnavas,  are  enumerated.  The  Bhagavata 
Purana  adds  "Barbaras,''  The  Vayu  Purana  extends  the  list  by  the 
Mahishikas,  Chaulas,  Dravas,  and  Khasas.  The  Brahma  Purana 
includes  the  Kolas,  the  Sarpas,  and  the  Keratas.  The  Hari  Vansa 
extends  the  enumeration  with  the  Tusharas,  the  Chinas,  Madras,  the 
Kishkindas,  the  Kauntalas,  the  Bangas,  the  Salwas,  and  the  Kon- 
kanas.  It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  pretensions  of  Brahmanism 
to  make  Brighu  and  the  Puranas  say  that  these  nations  were  once 
followers  of  Brahma,  and  fell.  It  is  sufficient  that  they  admit  the 
fact,  that  when  they  were  written,  the  nations  were  not  followers  of 
Brahma. 

Professor  Wilson  explains  who  these  several  nations  or  people  of 
Mlechchhas  or  outcasts  were.  The  Paundras  were  the  people  of 
Western  Bengal,  the  Odras  those  of  Orissa,  the  Draviras  those  of  the 
Coromandel  Coast,  the  Kambojas  were  a  people  on  the  north-west 
of  India,  the  Paradas  and  Pahlavas  bordering  tribes,  probably  in  the 
same  direction,  the  Keratas  were  mountaineers,  the  Duradas  of  the 
Hindu  Koh,  the  Mahishikas  and  Chaulas  were  the  people  of  the 
Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts,  and  the  Dravas  and  the  Khasas  of 
the  Himalayas.  The  Kolas  were  the  forest  races  of  Eastern  Gondwana^ 
and  the  Sarpas  and  the  Keratas  the  people  of  Malabar.  The  Madras 
were  people  in  the  Punjab,  the  Kishkindas  in  Mysore,  the  Kauntalas, 
the  people  along  the  Nerbudda,  the  Bangas  were  the  Bengalis,  the 
Salwas  the. people  in  Western  India,  and  the  Konkanas  inhabitants 
of  the  Konkan.  The  Sakas  were  the  Indo-Scythians,  who  established 
themselves  about  125  years  before  Chrjst  along  the  western  districts 

'  Clinp,  X.,  V.  43, 44. 
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of  India,  the  Tasharas  were  the  Turks  of  Tokharistan,  the  Yavanaa 
were  the  lonians  or  Greeks,  and  the  Chinas  were  the  Chinese. 

Professor  Wilson  concludes  his  note  by  saying,  "  It  must  have 
been  a  period  of  some  antiquity  when  all  the  nations  from  Bengal  to  the 
Coromandel  coast  were  considered  as  Mlechchhas  and  outcasts*.**  So 
far,  however,  from  this  being  the  case,  the  mention  alone  of  the 
Greeks  affords  sufficient  proof  that  the  time  is  subsequent  to  Alex- 
ander's invasion ;  and  this  inference  is  strengthened  by  the  mention 
of  China,  which  did  not  obtain  this  name  until  260  B.C.;  but  in 
the  Chinese  annals  we  do  not  know  of  any  intercourse  with  India 
until  126  B.C.,  when  the  Emperor  Woo  te  sent  a  general  officer  to 
the  Indo- Scythians,  and  the  Indo- Scythians  only  entered  Northern 
India  in  125  b.c.  These  dates,  therefore,  bring  the  outcaste  state 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  India,  as  described  in  Menu 
and  the  Puranas,  to  that  very  period  when  we  know  from  Buddhist 
annals,  Buddhist  monuments,  coins,  and  inscriptions,  and  indeed 
from  the  preceding  Brahmanical  enumeration,  that  little  more  than 
Professor  Wilson  s  "circumscribed  tracf*  was  left  for  the  ''not  nume- 
rous tribes**  of  Brahmans,  and  for  the  Sanskrit  language  which  has 
constantly  been  associated  with  Brahmans,  and  if  it  existed  at  all 
distinct  from  the  Pali,  it  would^  therefore,  have  been  little  known 
beyond  the  "  circumscribed  tracf*  noticed. 

As  the  whole  of  the  countries  stated  in  Menu  and  the  Puranas  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  an  outcast  population,  were  Buddhists  from 
the  fourth  century  before  Christ  until  the  fifth  century  after  Christ, 
the  opprobrious  terms  Mlechchhas  and  outcasts,  liberally  used  by 
the  Brahmans,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  applying  to  the  Buddhists. 
To  the  above  facts  must  be  joined  the  comparatively  recent  date  of 
pure  Sanskrit  literature,  the  oldest  Puranas  being  asserted  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  not  to  be  anterior  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  centuries,  and 
the  most  recent  about  three  or  four  centuries  old^'j  and  "  the  philo- 
sophical writings  clearly  owe  their  origin  to  that  spirit  of  sectarian 
rivalry  of  which  the  Puranas  are  the  champions,  and  were  perhaps  the 
source'.'*  Add  to  these  the  modern  style  of  the  Hindu  Drama,  and 
the  total  absence  of  historical  works^  and  there  is  sufficient  to  give 
weight  to  the  inference,  from  the  want  of  ancient  Sanskrit  inscrip- 

'  The  enumeration  comprises  very  much  more  than  Bengal  and  tlie  Coroman- 
del coast,  namely,  Western  India,  Konkan,  along  the  Nerbudda,  Punjab,  Affgha- 
nistan,  Malabar,  Mynure,  &c. 

•  Firbt  Oxford  Lecture,  p.  25.  •  Wilson^s  Second  Oxford  Lecture,  p.  47. 

*  'J'he  Vedas  do  not  come  into  the  category,  as  they  are  understood  to  be  in  an 
ancient  dialect. 
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tions,  that  the  language  did  not  attain  its  polish  and  copioQtneas 
until  after  the  Pali  had  been  long  in  use. 

The  ninth  point  is  the  simple  assertion  of  a  fact  None  of  the 
Chinese  travellers  either  in  the  fifths  sixths  or  seventh  centuries  makfi 
any  allusion  to  the  worship  of  the  Linga,  although  Hiuan  thsang,  in 
the  seventh  century,  says,  there  were  naked  heretics  at  Benares  who 
covered  themselves  with  ashes,  and  worshipped  Iswara,  who  may  be 
looked  upon  as  Siva;  but  had  his  worship  assumed  its  present  cha- 
racter, it  would  scarcely  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Chinese.  The 
fact  of  the  Sanctum  or  place  of  honour  in  the  celebrated  Siva  temple 
of  Elephanta  being  occupied  by  the  three-faced  bust  of  Siva,  and  the 
generative  emblem  being  in  a  lateral  chapel,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  emblem  worship  was  at  least  secondary,  if  not  subsequent 
to  the  worship  of  the  image  of  the  god. 

In  the  enumeration  in  Chinese  writings  of  the  multiplied  heresies 
in  India,  the  Linga  worship  is  equally  unnoticed.  The  ancient  West- 
em  authors  are  silent  on  the  subject,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
notice  of  it  (or  indeed  of  Siva)  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  Menu. 
The  Linga  cave  temples  of  Ellora  are  admitted  to  be  of  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century,  and  it  has  previously  been  shown  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Bobaneswar  dating  from  the  seventh  century, 
the  rest  of  the  celebrated  temples  dedicated  to  the  Linga  are  after  the 
eighth  century;  the  antiquity  of  the  worship  may  therefore  be 
doubted,  and  the  doubt  will  be  enhanced  by  the  following  quotations 
from  Professor  Wilson,  "  The  only  form  in  which  Siva  is  now  wor- 
shipped, the  Linga  or  Phallus,  it  is  generally  agreed,  has  no  placo 
whatever  amongst  the  types  and  emblems  of  the  mythos  of  the 
Vedas\'*  And  "  when  the  Buddhists,  whom  all  parties  considered 
heterodox,  were  expelled,  their  enemies  began  to  quarrel  amongst 
themselves,  and  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  a  reformer  named  San- 
kara  Acharya  is  celebrated  for  having  refuted  and  suppressed  a 
variety  of  unorthodox  professors,  and  established  the  preferential  iror- 
ship  o/'Sivn*." 

I  must,  however,  do  Professor  Wilson  the  justice  to  state  that, 
although  he  elsewhere  admits  the  uncertainty  at  what  period  the 
worship  of  the  Linga  was  introduced,  he  thinks  it  probable  it  was 
prior  to  the  Christian  era;  but  the  preceding  facts  and  circumstances 
bearing  upon  the  whole  question  of  Buddhist  and  Brahmanical  pre- 
cedence do  not  seem  to  favour  the  presumptions  of  so  early  a  date  to 
this  innovation  upon  Brahmanism. 

\First  Oxford  Lecture,  p.  14.  « Ibid.,  p.  28. 
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In  case  the  preceding  coUeetkni  of  facts  has  proved  insufBcieiit  to 
esUblish  the  tenth  and  last  point.  Professor  Wilson's  authority  will 
at  least  suffice  to  pat  the  prelmm&ry  part  of  it  beyond  question.  He 
tajrs,  "  The  history  of  the  Hindn  religion,  although  not  traceable  with 
chronological  precision,  exhibits'  UMefuwocal  proof  that  it  is  by  no 
means  of  that  unalterable  character  which  has  been  commonly 
ascribed  to  it.  There  are  many  indications  which  cannot  be  mistaken 
that  it  has  undergone  at  different  periods  important  alterations  in 
both  form  and  spirit';*'  and  again,  "They  [the  changes]  are  of  them* 
selres  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Hindu  faith  as  it  now  mostly 
prevails  to  an  inspired  origin  and  unfathomable  antiquity'."  The 
religion  of  the  Vedas  was  domestic,  and  not  idolatry',  but  chiefly  of 
offerings  to  the  unpersonified  elements.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
hero  worship  of  Rama,  Krishna,  Govinda,  or  Jagannath,  and  their 
names  do  not  occur ;  there  is  no  sanction  [nor  in  Menu]  for  widows 
burning  themselves  [Sati],  infant  marriages*,  or  for  the  carrying  the 
dying  to  the  banks  of  some  sacred  river.  Blood,  however,  stains  the 
Vedas,  for  Dr.  Stevenson  has  proved  that  they  commanded  daily 
animal  sacrifices.  Then  followed  the  hero  worship  of  the  pretended 
incarnations  of  Vishnu  in  the  forms  of  Rama  and  Krishna,  which 
worship  has  "  given  rise  to  sects  of  votaries  who  think  that  the  repe- 
titions of  the  names  of  Rama  and  Krishna  is  a  sufficient  substitute 
for  all  moral  and  religious  merit*.** 

Rama's  chief  feat  was  the  conquest  of  Ceylon  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Rakshasa,  or  demon  king  Ravana,  and  he  met  with  and 
slaughtered  Rakshasas  on  his  way  down  to  the  South.  There 
was  a  powerful  king,  therefore,  and  a  numerous  people  both  in 
Ceylon  and  the  peninsula,  not  Hindus,  when  Rama  lived.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Krishna  in  whom  Vishnu  became  expressly  incarnate 
"  for  the  destruction  of  Kamsa,  an  oppressive  monarch,  and  in  fact  an 

*  First  Oxford  Lecture,  p.  4.  ■  Ibid. 

*  Wilson  says,  "  In  a  word,  the  religion  of  tlio  Vedas  was  not  idolatry."  Prt- 
face  to  Vishnu,  p.  2.  There  could  scarcely  bo  imaget  witliout  idolutry,  and  they 
are  mentioned  in  Menu.  "  The  king  must  appoint  seven  or  eight  ministers,  who 
must  be  sworn  by  touching  a  sacred  image  and  the  Hkf.**  C-hap.  7i  ▼.  ft4i  and 
chap.  2,  T.  176,  chap.  3,  v.  162  and  180.  The  mention  of  aacred  imagea  thua 
gives  a  modern  character  to  Menu  as  opposed  to  th«  Vcdaa. 

*  This  is  not  the  case  in  Menu,  for  the  text  says,  «*  To  an  excellent  and  hand- 
some youth  of  the  same  class,  let  every  man  give  lis  daughler  Ui  marriage  accord- 
ing  to  law ;  even  though  ,he  have  not  attained hrr  age  qf  eight  pean.**  Chap.  9,  v.  88. 
Now,  as  the  practice  obtaiiu.  at  the  present  day  this  d.pylura  from  the  Vedas  In 
Menu,  would  Bccm  to  afford  further  resign  for  «|um.tl«»lng  (ho  siithjulty  of  Uio 
Institites.  ^  •  ^'*"^  ^^'^'^  ^*"'*'»  *'  ^^' 
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incarnate  Daitya  or  Titan,  the  natural  enemy  of  the  godsK"  The 
capital  of  this  monarch  was  the  now  holy  Hindu  city  of  Mathura 
[Mutra],  and  we  have  thus  a  second  instance  of  an  heretical  monarch 
and  people  to  whom  a  Hindu  hero  is  opposed.  As  late  also  as 
Fahian*s  time,  in  the  fourth  century,  Mutra  was  not  a  Hindu  city. 
The  period  of  hero  worship  is  followed  hy  the  religion  of  the  Paranaa^ 
extending  idolatry  and  establishing  Pantheism. 

Professor  Wilson  characterizes  the  object  of  these  works  as 
betraying  *'  most  glaringly  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  com- 
posed, the  dissemination  of  new  articles  of  faith,  and  the  currency  of 
new  gods*.'*  And  elsewhere  he  says,  that  the  '' practical  religion  of 
the  Hindus  is  by  no  means  a  concentrated  and  compact  system,  but 
a  heterogeneous  compound  made  up  of  various  and  not  unfrequently 
incompatible  ingredients,  and  that  to  a  few  ancient  fragments  it  has 
made  large  and  unauthorized  additions,  most  of  which  are  of  an 
exceedingly  mischievous  and  disgraceful  nature^'*  And  in  another 
place  he  says,  ''It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
present  religious  practices  of  the  Hindus  are  subsequent  in  time  and 
foreign  to  those  that  were  enjoined  by  the  authorities  which  they 
profess  to  regard  as  the  foundations  of  their  system^'* 

We  need  not  go  further,  therefore,  to  justify  the  inference  that 
Brahmanism,  such  as  it  is  taught  by  the  Puranas,  and  such  as  it  has 
been  known  to  Europeans  for  the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  bad  no 
operative  existence  or  practical  influence  in  ancient  times.  Whether 
or  not  its  extended^  practical  influence  commenced  only  on  the 
decline  of  Buddhism  remains  to  be  considered.  The  admission  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  Brahman  tribe  in  India,  and  the  antiquity  of 
the  Yedas  appears  to  me  perfectly  compatible  with  the  assertion 
that  Brahmans  and  Brahmanism  had  no  extended  influence  until 
the  decline  of  Buddhism. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  most  learned  authorities^  and  even  by  the 
Brahmans  themselves,  that  they  are  not  aborigines  in  India;  that 
they  were  in  fsict  foreigners  in  the  land.  Professor  Wilson*8  words 
are,  "  It  is  commonly  admitted  that  the  Brahmanical  religion  and 
civilization  were  brought  into  India  from  without^.*'     The  preceding 


'  First  Oxford  Lecture,  p.  23.    As  Krishna  had  an  encounter  with  a  Greek 
(Vishnu,  p.  566,)  his  era  must  necessarily  be  after  the  third  century  before  Christy 
when  Buddliism  filled  the  land. 

«  Ibid.,  page  26.  ■  Ibid.,  page  35.  *  Ibid.,  page  14. 

^  I  find  there  is  an  omission  of  the  word  "  extended^*  to  precede  the  words 
**  operative  existence,"  in  the  phrascolog}-  of  the  tenth  point 

«  Sir  William  .Tones,  Klaproth^   Schlegel,  Wilson,  and   Major-General  V. 
Kennedy,  ^  '  Preface  to  Vislma  Puran«|  page  i*t. 
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notes  it  may  be  thought  oflfer  fair  evidence  of  the  foreign  origin  of 
the  Brahmans;  but  it  maybe  permitted  to  us  to  doubt  whether  they 
necessarily  introduced  civilization  into  India.  The  oldest  works 
upon  which  the  whole  superstructure  of  Brahmanism  and  Hinduism 
rests^  are  the  three  Vedas,  "  each  an  unarranged  aggregate  of  pro- 
miscuous prayers,  hymns,  injunctions,  and  dogmas,  put  together  in 
general,  but  not  always  in  similar  succession,  but  not  in  any  way 
connected  one  with  the  other*." 

This  description  does  not  appear  typical  of  much  advance  in 
civilization,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  fact  stated  by  Principal 
Mill,  that  the  Vedas  are  written  in  so  antiquated  a  dialect  (Sanskrit 
in  its  embryo  state?)  that  the  Sanskrit  scholar  can  only  read  them  by 
means  of  a  Bhasha.  The  collector  (for  arranger  he  could  not  well  be 
called)  of  these  disjointed  materials.  Professor  Wilson  considers  to 
have  flourished  about  thirteen  centuries  before  Christ. 

Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  accuracy  of  the  date,  is 
it  to  be  believed  that  India  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin 
exhibited  society  in  an  incipient  state,  when  men  were  little  better 
than  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  which  they  pursued  for  their  food,  at  a 
period^  and  for  centuries  before  it,  when  magnificence,  wealth,  learn« 
ing,  and  the  arts,  characterized  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  on 
the  west,  and  China  on  the  east  ?  and  if  the  Vedas  be  carried  back 
to  the  era  of  the  Book  of  Exodus,  we  have  still  the  objections  that 
India  should  be  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  while  Egypt,  and  Assyria, 
and  Persia,  and  China,  teemed  with  a  wealthy  and  intelligent  popu- 
lation^. In  the  absence  of  data  to  supply  motives  or  causes  for  the 
immigration  of  a  tribe  of  Brahmans  [if  they  had  that  appellation 
originally]  into  India,  it  may  be  permitted  to  us  to  suppose  that  it 
resulted  from  necessity  rather  than  choice.  The  most  probable 
>vould  be  some  great  political  convulsion.  As  they  are  deemed  to 
have  come  from  the  westward,  the  whole  country  between  the  Oxus 
and  Egypt  oflfers  to  us  a  wide  field  of  selection:  from  the  Medes  and 
Persians  they  might  have  carried  the  Veda  veneration  for  fire,  and 

*  Wilson's  First  Oxford  Lecture,  page  6. 

'  Cliuslian-risliathaini,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  had  the  Israelites  in  subjection  for 
eight  years  about  this  time,  and  must  therefore  have  been  a  powerful  king. 
.Tud^es  iii.  8. 

•  In  Abraham's  time  (1913  B.C.),  wo  find  that  the  authority  of  the  king  of 
Persia,  [Elam,]  Chedorlaomcr,  extended  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrali;  and  that  with 
other  kin^s  he  marched  to  those  cities.  If  the  countries  to  the  west  from  Persia 
nr(>  found  to  bo  populous,  cultivated,  and  wealthy,  why,  at  the  same  time,  should 
the  countries  to  the  east  be  deemed  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  particularly  when  the 
Chines4*  annals  assert  the  very  contrary  ? 

VOL.  VI.  2  P 
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the  worship  of  the  elements,  and  the  beard  and  staflp  and  ring*  of 
the  Magi, — indeed,  the  division  of  the  people  into  four  orden,  reli- 
gions, military,  commercial,  and  servile,  according  to  Sir  William 
Jones,  who  also  believes  the  Brahmans  to  have  gone  to  India  from 
Iran  or  Persia  3  from  the  Assyrians,  the  civil  distinctions  of  caste, 
the  professions  and  trades  not  having  been  allowed  to  intermarry, 
and  the  manipulations  having  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son ; 
from  the  Moabites,  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven,  with  sacrifices 
in  groves  and  high  places*,  and  particularly  the  reverence  /or 
ancestors,  and  the  raising  up  seed  to  a  man  through  his  widow,  by 
his  brothers  or  next  of  kin,  as  evinced  in  the  story  of  Ruth'j  and  from 
Egypt  they  might  have  taken  the  civil  distinction  of  professions,  and 
the  caste-like  distinction  of  the  Egyptians,  which  disabled  them 
from  eating  with  those  who  were  not  their  co-religionists.  When 
Joseph  made  a  feast  for  his  brethren  and  the  Egyptians,  the  latter 
could  not  eat  with  the  Jews  :  '^  And  they  set  on  for  him  by  himself, 
and  for  them  by  themselves,  and  for  the  Epyptians  which  did  eat 
with  him  by  themselves  :  because  the  Egyptians  might  not  esl  hreitd 
with  the  Hebrews ;  for  that  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians^** 

As  all  these  nations  offer  some  features  in  common  with  the 
Brahmans,  and  the  practices  noticed  are  of  a  date  anterior  to  that 
allotted  to  the  Vedas,  there  is  no  objection  therefore  to  their  having 
been  collected  and  adopted  by  the  Brahmans,  carried  into  India* 
incorporated  into  the  Vedas,  and  gradually  worked  oat  to  soit  their 
own  objects,  in  successive  ages,  as  fitting  opportunities  occurred*. 
They  could  not  have  got  these  practices  in  India,  supposing  the 
Buddhists  to  have  preceded  them,  for  none  of  the  practices  are 
common  to  the  Buddhists.     The  political  cause  for  the  tfiMi^ra/Mii 

*  Vide  Menu,  chap,  vi.,  ver.  6,  41,  52 ;  chap,  ii.,  ver.  66. 

*  2  Chronicles  xxxiii.  3 — 7,  19. 

3  The  singular  coincidence  between  these  religious  feelings  and  piacticeB  of 
the  Moabites,  and  the  injunctions  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Institutes  of  Meaoy 
(Chap,  v.,  ver.  148,)  are  too  marked  to  be  accidental.  My  limits  do  not  permit  me 
to  enlarge  on  this  interesting  subject  at  present.  The  stor}-  of  Ruth  is  dated  from 
1312  before  Christ. 

*  Genesis  xdii.  32.    B.r.  1707. 

^  Professor  Wilson  has  an  important  note  at  page  181  of  the  Yiahna  Pntaiia. 
He  says :  '*  The  Drishadwati  is  a  river  of  considerable  importance  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  Hindus,  although  no  traces  of  its  ancient  name  exists.  Aceording  to  Menuy 
it  is  one  boundary  of  the  district  called  Brahmavartta,  in  which  the  iiutiiuiiom  ef 
castes,  and  their  several  duties,  had  for  ever  existed f  implying  tkaiy  in  other  pltC9§f 
they  were  of  more  rkcent  origin.  This  holy  land,  made  by  the  goda^  was  of  Toy 
limited  extent"  This  is  precisely  the  view  of  caste  I  have  taken  hi  tiie  preceding 
notes;  with  tJie  exception  of  its  unfathomable  antiquity. 
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remains  to  be  considerecL  The  destructioii  of  the  Babylonian 
empire  by  Cyrus,  b.c.  536,  is  of  too  late  a  date,  for  Buddha  mentioni 
Brahmans  fifty  years  before  that  period.  The  anarchy  consequent 
on  the  destruction  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire,  and  the  fall  of 
Nineveh,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  before  Christ,  is  a  mora 
probable  period.  Those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  neigh- 
bouring country,  not  slaughtered,  or  who  did  not  escape,  were  car- 
ried to  Babylon ;  to  those  who  did  escape,  from  the  geographical 
position  of  Nineveh,  in  relation  to  Babylon,  a  ready  flight  to  the  east* 
ward  would  be  afforded,  and  a  party  may  have  reached  India»  either 
by  Bamean,  or  by  Herat  -,  or  the  slaughter  of  the  Medes,  and  tl|o 
conquest  of  great  part  of  Media  in  the  eighth  century  b.c.»  offers 
another  suitable  occasion  for  flight  to  the  eastward;  indeed»  the 
irruption  of  the  Israelites  in  the  fifteenth  century,  B.C,  into  Canaan^ 
and  Syria,  and  the  character  of  the  wars  they  carried  on,  may  have 
forced  tribes  to  migrate  to  the  eastward.  The  first  location  is  stated 
in  Menu  to  be  the  eastern  confines  of  the  Punjab,  and  M'the  tract  was 
circumscribed,  the  tenants  must  necessarily  have  been  limited  in 
number;  they  came,  therefore,  as  foreigners  and  strangers,  and 
settled  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  India,  who  may  bo  supposed  to 
have  known  nothing  of  them  or  of  their  faith.  Thoy  had  plainly  not 
Brahmanized  more  than  a  fraction  of  India,  when  tbu  Institutos  of 
Menu  were  written;  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  ceuturirM,  thn 
Chinese  travellers  still  speak  of  them  as  the  chiof  of  the  tribvs  of  bni*- 
barians  [strangers].  Bishop  Moses,  in  the  fourth  cc*utury,  travrtlnl  to 
India  to  see  a  Brahman,  and  did  not  see  one  ;  [he  did  not  iiappiMi 
to  go  where  they  were  settled  ;]  and  Scholasticus,  in  Ihu  suinu  rrii- 
tury,  says  they  were  located  beyond  the  CiangcH ;  and  as  \w  wrlitfM 
from  the  Malabar  coast,  it  would  just  ^x  thuni  where  thry  fix  thmii 
selves, — in  the  tract  between  the  Sursooty  and  (/Ugyar. 

Can  we,  then,  with  such  evidence,  combined  with  thn  Mb««*Uf'»  of 
ancient  Brahmanical  inscriptions,  coiuN,  and  monunu*utii  of  art, 
believe  for  one  moment  the  monstrous  claims  of  thi*  fictlitliMia  nhro* 
nology  of  the  Puranas,  which  wouhl  not  only  I'stabhuh  for  llrah  - 
manism  unfathomable  antiquity,  but  the  general  dillusioa  of  Uh 
doctrines  in  India  ? 

I  have  neither  limits  lior  ability  to  enter  into  a  lrngtli<'Mi'd  ron«l 
deration  of  the  weight  to  lie  given  to  tJM'  sai'rrd  and  profHiin 
literature  of  the  Brahmans,  as  establinhing  for  tti«*m  a  vi*ry  rarly 
supremacy  in  India  j  but  Kome  few  id<'as  occur  Ui  mi*,  and  tkosi*  i 
will  state.  Much  muHt  depend  upon  the  reii|M!ctivc  dairs  at  which 
the  works  were  written,  which  emiiody   the  ilrahmanical  I'laims. 
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Professor  Wilson  says  the  Vedas  are  the  oldest   works,  and  he 
considers   them   to   have   been   written   or   collected    about    1300 
years  before  Christ.     Some  texts  say  the  deities  were  only  three, — 
fire,  the  air,  and  the  sun  ;  but  Professor  Wilson  seems  to  think 
that  their  fundamental  doctrine  was  monotheism,  and  that  ''it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  practice  of  worshipping  idols  in  temples  was 
not  the  religion  of  the  Yedas^*'     It  is  even  a  question  whether 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva  be  mentioned  or  indicated  in  the  Vedas ; 
and  incarnations  are  not  suggested*.    Modern  Brahmanism,  therefore, 
is  not  the  religion  of  the  Vedas.     The  admission  of  an  antiquity  of 
1300  years  to  the  Vedas  and  Upanishads,  does  not  advance  the 
claims  of  the  Brahmans  to  a  general  diffusion  of  their  doctrines,  in 
the  slightest  degree  -,  for  the  immigrants  might  have  lived  in  Brah- 
mavartta  since  the  Deluge,  and  yet  not  have  emerged,  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  from  the   circumscribed  limits  of  their   first 
location.     Moreover,  the  concession  of  antiquity  to  the  Vedas  in  the 
possession  of  a  small  tribe,  does  not  militate  against  Buddhism 
being  practised  by  the  millions  of  India.     As  the  Institutes  of  Menu 
do  not  mention  the  worship  of  Vishnu,  Siva,  Rama,  or  Krishna, 
Menu  probably  follows  the  Vedas  and  Upanishads  in  order  of  time ; 
and  yet  this  curious  work  has  internal  indication8,'which  maybe  con- 
sidered to  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  comparatively  modern  date. 
These  indications  I  submit  to  those  more  capable  of  judging  of  their 
value  than  myself.    The  first  matter  would  seem  to  be  the  character  of 
the  Sanskrit  used  in  the  composition,  which,  I  learn  from  Professor 
Wilson,  differs  little  from  that  of  the  Puranas;  and  Menu  may, 
therefore,  approximate  to  the  date  assigned  to  those  works,  the  more 
so  as  they  are  mentioned  in  it.     It  would  seem  to  have  been  after 
the  spread  of  Buddhism,  for  it  notices  heretical  nunsP;  and  as  female 
anchorites  and  nuns  constituted  part  of  the  Buddhist  system,  this 
notice  may  fairly  be  considered  to  apply  to  them.     Moreover  from 
Menu's  text  we  infer  there  were  cities  abounding  with  heretics.     The 
next  indication  is  in  the  mention  of  the  Chinese, "  as  Kshatriyas,  who 
had  lost  caste  by  the  omission  of  holy  rites,  and  not  seeing^raAmoiuV* 
but  as  China  did  not  acquire  the  name  of  China  until  the  consolidation 

*  First  Oxford  Lecture,  page  13. 

'  Colebrook,  quoted  in  Preface  to  Wilson's  Vishnu  Purana,  page  2. 

3  "  Yet  he  who  has  a  private  connexion  with  such  women,  or  with  servant  girls 
kept  by  one  master,  or  with  female  anchorites  of  an  heretical  religion^  shall  be  com* 
pellcd  to  pay  a  small  fine.**  Chap.  8,  ver.  3G3.  And  Brahmans  are  commanded 
not  to  dwell  in  cities  abounding  with  prcfessed  heretics,    Chnpi  4,  ver.  61. 

*  Chap.  10,  ver.  44. 
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of  the  empire  in  the  second  century  b.c.^  Menu  must  date  after 
that  period^  In  the  same  verse  the  Indo- Scythians  ISacas']  are 
mentioned  -,  and  as  they  did  not  appear  in  India  until  the  second 
century  b.c.>  the  same  argument  with  respect  to  the  date  of  Menu 
applies  as  in  the  former  instance.  The  hody  of  the  Hindu  drama 
is  I  believe  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era,  and  as  the  following  verse 
of  Menu  indicates  the  practice  of  crowds  frequenting  theatres^  it  may 
be  inferred  that  Menu  was  written  after  the  drama  had  been  well 
established  and  become  popular.  "But  she  [a  wife]  who^  having  been 
forbidden,  addicts  herself  to  intoxicating  liquor  even  at  jubilees^, or  mixes 
in  CROWDS  AT  THEATRES^  must  be  fined  six  racticas  of  gold'.** 

Not  only  are  heretics  referred  to^  but  the  sacred  literature  of 
heretics  is  expressly  mentioned,  and  this  can  scarcely  apply  to  any 
other  than  the  Buddhist  religion.  "  Neglecting  to  keep  up  the  con- 
secrated fires ',  stealing  any  valuable  thing  besides  gold ;  nonpay- 
ment of  the  three  debts  3  application  to  the  books  of  ti  false  religion  $ 
and  excessive  attention  to  music  or  dancing^." 

Another  matter  which  connects  Menu  with  that  advanced  period 
of  corruption,  which  Professor  Wilson  looks  upon  as  the  third  period 
of  change  in  Brahmanism,  is  the  repeated  mention  of  images.  An 
oath  must  be  taken  by  "  touching  a  sacred  image^-,"  and  elsewhere, 
images  are  directed  to  be  visited,  and  their  shadows  not  to  be 
passed  [over,  and  they  are  to  be  venerated*.  The  present  universal 
practice  also  (although  a  departure  from  the  Yedas)  of  a  man 
marrying  an  in/ant,  even  under  eight  years  of  age,  being  sanctioned 
in  Menu^,  gives  [an  air  of  modernism  to  the  composition.  To  the 
above  may  be  added  the  severe  restrictive  religious  ordinances 
with  respect  to  caste,  food,  and  exclusiveness^  basing  them  on 
divine  authority;  which  I  think  I  have  shown  could  not  have 
obtained  amongst  the  gymnosophists  or  sophists,  if  they  were 
Brahmans  3  and  if  they  were  not  Brahmans,  w^hat  becomes  of  the 
pretensions  of  Menu  and  the  Puranas  to  influence,  beyond  the  small 

*  Tain   is  the  name   of   the  dynasty  1%-hich  reigned   over  China   [Sanskrit 
Chin]  B.C.  240  to  202,  during  -which  the  Chinese  power  caused  it  to  be  known, 
FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  in  Central  and  Wcttem  Asia;  its  conquests  being  extended  to 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  Bengal,  in  the  reign  of  Tsin  slie  hwang  te,  the  celebrated 
burner  of  books.     The  name  of  tlie  dynasty  has  formed  that  of  China.    Khiproth. 

*  This  looks  as  if  a  little  jollity  on  the  yait  of  a  lady  at  a  jubilee  were  venial. 

*  Menu,  chap.  9,  ver.  84.  *  Ibid.,  chap.  11,  ver.  GG, 

*  Ibid.,  chap.  7,  ver.  54.        «  Ibid.,  chap.  2,  ver.  176  ;  chap,  4,  ver,  39, 130, 153. 
^  Ibid.,  chap.  9,  ver.  88. 

'  The  Brahman  eaU  but  his  own  food;  wears  but  his  own  apparel;  and  bestows 
but  his  own  in  alms :  through  the  benevolence  qf  the  Brahman^  indeed,  other  mortals 
e tt joy  life  *^    Menu,  chap.  1,  ver.  101. 
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tract  on  the  Saraswati  river  ?  The  next  indication  of  modernism  in 
Menu  arises  from  the  position  which  Brahmans  arrogate  to  them- 
selves. The  paramount  object  of  the  Institutes  of  Menu  is  the 
spiritual  dominion  and  temporal  advantages  of  Brahmans.  Every- 
thing is  subservient  to  this  great  object  j  they  are  "  lords  o/o//';*'  bat 
it  has  been  shown  that  in  inscriptions  of  the  fourth  century  [^seventh  ?] 
they  speak  of  themselves  in  humbler  terms  3  and  it  is  not  until 
the  tenth  century,  that  they  have  *'feet  for  earthly  kings  to  adore" 
I  have  already  alluded,  at  p.  410,  to  the  fact,  that  the  Institutes 
could  not  have  had  any  practical  operation  at  the  time  Anian*8 
authorities  wrote,  from  their  stating  that  the  most  remariiable 
feature  amongst  the  Indians  was  their  not  having  any  servile  class, 
no  Sttdras  in  fact}  all  men  being  free  and  equal !  A  further  indica- 
tion  of  the  Institutes  being  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  Bud- 
dhism is  found  in  the  contradictory  injunctions  to  abstain  from 
eating  meat,  or  taking  animal  life  at  all*,  [these  being  Buddhist 
tenets]  with  the  injunctions  to  slay  and  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and 
ancestors^,  although  still  not  to  the  extent  commanded  in  the 
Yedas;  and  another  Buddhist  practice  recorded  in  Menu,  is  the 
command  to  the  Brahman  student  to  beg  his  daily  food  from  house 
to  house,  remaining  silent*.  There  is  a  verse  of  Menu'  which 
enumerates  those  who  are  to  be  shunned  at  a  Sraddha  j  amongst 
whom  is  a  "navigator  of  the  ocean,''  Now,  as  Fahian,  in  a.d.  412, 
sailed  with  Brahman  merchants  to  China  from  Ceylon^  it  could 
Scarcely  have  been  tn  the  face  of  an  interdict  which  places  the  navi« 
gator  in  the  same  category  with  a  ** housebumer"  a  "giver  of 
poison,"  and  a  "suborner  of  perjury,"  that  Brahmans  would  have  gone 
to  sea.  May  not  the  interdict^be  fairly  considered  the  consequelite 
of  the  practice?  and  this  would  date  the  Institutes  of  Menu  ^fter  the 
fourth  century ! 

The  last  indication  of  modernism  that  occurs  to  me  is  the  mention 
of  the  Puranas;  and  in  the  same  verse,  the  heroic  poems  (although 
not  by  name)  are  referred  to,  which  would  give  a  date  to  Menu 

>  From  hb  high  birth  alono  a  Brahman  is  an  object  <ff  i>enerationy  uvmx  t6 
DXiTixi;  his  declarations  to  mankind  aie  deeuive  evidence;  and  the  Veda  itMf 
confers  on  him  that  character.  Menn,  chap.  11,  vcr.  85.  ''A  learned  Bnhnuui 
haying  found  a  treasure  formeriy  hidden,  may  take  it  without  any  dedication,  tlMes 
he  U  the  lord  of  all,*^    Menu,  chap.  8,  vcr.  ^7. 

*  Menu,  chap.  2,yer.  177;  chap.  6,  ver.  4G,  C8, 75;  chap.  11^  ver.  71;  ehap.  5, 
ver.  22,  28,  80,  42, 43,  and  elsewhere. 

'  Menu,  chap.  3,  ver.  123,  227,  2G7— 271 ;  including  flsh,  flesh,  and  fowl.  In 
ver.  88  of  chap.  5,  it  is  expressly  said  that  Brahma  created  all  the  animal  and 
vegetable  system,  for  the  nutenance  of  the  vital  spirit. 

*  Chap.  2,  ver.  183^  185.  *  Chap.  3^  ver.  108.  .    . 
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subsequent  to  the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata^  If  the  44th 
and  45  th  verses  of  the  10th  chapter  of  Menu,  which  make  many 
nations  outcasts,  are  meant  to  describe  the  religious  state  of  India 
at  the  time  Menu  was  written,  then  it  would  apply  pretty  well  to  the 
seventh  century  a.d.,  when  Hiuan  thsang  was  in  India,  and  all  the 
countries  named  in  the  verses  were  Buddhist  |  although  Buddhism 
was  declining  in  some  of  them,  and  Brahmanism  was  rapidly 
rising  to  power.  The  Purauas  claim  a  date  for  Rama  of  867,102 
years,  and  Bentley  fixes  the  composition^of  the  Ramayana  about 
A.D.  291  ! ! 

As  mention  is  made  in  the  Ramayana  and  Mahabharata  of  the 
Chinese,  and  Indo-Scythians,  and  Greeks,  the*same  arguments  with 
respect  to  the  date  of  these  works,  from  such  mention,  applies  as  well 
to  them  as  to  Menu.  Professor  Wilson  has  no  doubt  the  Bactrian 
Greeks  were  intended  by  the  term  Yavanas,  from  their  being  usually 
named,  in  concurrence  with  the  north-western  tribes,  Kambojas^ 
Duradas,  Paradas,  Bahlikas,  Sakas,  &c.,  in  the  Ranutyama,  Mahabharata, 
Puranas,  Menu,  and  in  various  poems  and  plays*}  but  Mr.  James 
Prinsep  gives  a  stronger  reason,  from  one  of  the  inscriptions  at 
Gimar  calling  Antiochus  the  Yona  [in  Sanskrit  Yavana]  Raja. 
Indeed,  the  Mohammedan  doctors  at  Lucknow,  at  this  day,  call  the 
system  of  medicine  they  practise,  that  of  the  Fojiani,— Greeks ! 

None  of  these  works,  therefore,  can  date  beyond  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  and  they  may  be  many  centuries  later.  I  have  read 
a  translation  of  some  part  of  the  Ramayana ;  but  of  the  Mahabha- 
rata I  have  no  knowledge.  In  going  over  the  former,  I  found  that 
Rama  sacrificed  to  Rudra  and  Vishnu ;  the  work,  therefore,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  written  after  these  gods  had  superseded 
the  personified  elements  mentioned  in  the  Vedas  and  Menu. 

In  the  next  place,  the  repeaters  of  the  Puranas  [Puranicks]  are 
mentioned";  and  the  work  would  thus  be  brought  within  the  age 
assigned  to  the  Puranas.  The  hereditary  possessions  of  Rama*s 
ancestors  [the  Ikshwakus,  who  are  also  the  ancestors  of  the  Sakyas 
or  Buddhists]  are  represented  to  be  in  the  Punjab  on  the  river 
Ikshoomuttee,  seven  days'  journey  from  Oude,  and  the  country  was 

'  ''At  the  obsequies  to  Ancestors  he  must  let  the  Brabmans  hear  passages  from 
the  Ttv/d,  from  the  codes  of  law,  from  moral  tales,  from  heroic  poenuy  from  the 
Furanasy  and  from  thtological  textB."  Menu,  cliap.  3,  ver.  232.  And  in  chap. 
12,  ver.  U){),  a  well  iustrueted  Brahman  is  he  who  has.  "studied  the  Vedas, 
Vcdaug.is,  Mimaiisa,  Xyayu,  l^liarinasastra,  and/*Mro/*a*." 

•  Vihlinii  PuKina,  i»a;^o  11)4. 

'  Rainayami,  book  ii.,  Kect.  00,  p.  80. 
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said  to  be  inhabited  by  barbarians^  The  placing  Rama's  ancestral 
possessions,  in  a  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  not  of  the 
Hindu  faith,  and  within  seven  days*  march  of  Oude,  indicates  that 
they  were  either  a  family  of  strangers  in  the  land,  or  schismatics 
from  the  popular  faith.  As  the  Ramayana  bears  internal  evidence 
of  being  written  after  the  coming  of  the  Greeks,  this  mention  of 
the  ancestral  lands  of  Rama  being  amongst  barbarians  in  the  Panjabj 
[necessarily  heretics  J  would  seem  to  have  reference  to  the  inferior 
numerical  relation  in  which  his  family,  and  probably  his  tribe, 
[Kshatrya,]  stood  to  the  people  at  large  3  and  as  Buddhists  pervaded 
India  until  the  fifth  century  a.d.,  if  the  term  barbarians  apply  to 
them,  the  previous  inference  with  respect  to  the  age  of  the  Ramayana 
would  be  strengthened. 

In  the  fourth  part  of  the  Ramayana,  called  Kish  Khindhya 
Kanda,  Hanuman,  Rama*s  monkey-general,  is  described  as  passing 
the  Yindhya  mountains,  and  entering  the  cave  of  Swayamprabha. 
On  looking  into  Wilson's  Sanskrit  Dictionary,  Swayamprabha  is 
called  a  Jain  of  the  future  era  -,  and  this  connexion  of  the  name 
found  in  the  Ramayana  with  heterodoxy,  seems  to  have  some  co- 
louring, when  we  consider  the  fact  that  all  the  caves  in  the  Yindhya 
and  Chanda  mountains  were  Buddhist,  and  the  earliest  of  the  Hindu 
caves  are  referred  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  centuries  a.d.  If,  there- 
fore, the  passage  in  the  Ramayana  have  reference  to  a  Buddhist  or 
Jain  heretic,  the  expedition  to  the  south  must  have  taken  place  after 
the  advent  of  Buddha^ 

Of  the  Mahabharata  I  can  say  little  :  the  argument  with  respect 
to  date  which  applies  to  the  Ramayana,  from  the  mention  of  the 
Chinese,  Greeks,  and  Indo- Scythians,  applies  to  it  There  are  also 
two-  or  three  other  points  of  some  weight.  Krishna  is  represented 
when  Mutra  [Mathura]  was  besieged  by  Kalayavana,  to  have  gone 
forth  unarmed,  and  beheld  the  Greek  king,  who  pursued  him : 
Krishna  took  refuge  in  a  large  cavern  [caves  again  f]  where  Muchu- 
kunda  was  asleep,  who  awakening,  by  a  glance  of  his  eye  reduced 
the  Greek  king  to  ashes'.  This  story  has  probably  relation  to  some 
inroad  of  one  of  Alexander's  successors,  and  gives  a  positive  limit 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  Mahabharata. 

But  it  would  appear  that  there  is  evidence  of  a  more  recent 

1.  Ramayana,  book  ii.,  sect.  53,  p.  107. 

'  Before  quitting  the  Ramayana,  I  would  notice  that  the  Brahman  author  or 
authors  have  evidently  some  maritime  associations ;  for  the  mooii*B  actioa  npon  tho 
tides  is  mentioned.     Book  ii.,  sect.  77,  p*  459, 

'  \Vil8on*8  Vishnu  Furaua,  p.  5G7f 
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character  in  the  mention  of  the  Bhoja  Rajas  of  Malwa^  or  rather 
of  Dhar  in  Malwa.  In  James  Prinsep's  useful  tables^  the  first  of 
the  name  is  placed  a.d.  483,  in  540  a.d.  by  Sterling,  and  567  by 
Col.  Tod  5  and  from  Jain  manuscripts.  Col.  Tod  fixes  the  other 
two  Rajas  Bhoja  respectively  at  665  a.d.  and  1035  a.d.  The 
younger  Arrian  visited  the  capital  Mingara  of  the  kings  of  Cutch 
[Saurashtra]  in  the  second  century  a.d.,  and  found  two  Parthian 
families  [Mithraic  ?]  contesting  and  enjoying  the  sovereignty  with 
alternate  success,  and  no  Hindu  government  existed.  (J.  A.  S.  B.  vol., 
vi.,  p.  385.)  In  the  second  century  the  Sah's  or  Sahu*s,  which 
names  are  not  Sanskrit,  and  upon  whose  coins  are  Buddhist  em- 
blems with  a  Deva  Nagari  character  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  followed  the  Parthians  3  nevertheless,  it  is 
stated  to  be  the  family  which  is  anathematized  in  the  Mahabharata, 
in  common  with  the  Ati  Sindhus  [beyond  the  Indus],  which  would 
make  the  Mahabharata  after  the  second  century. 

But  .there  is  yet  another  matter  associating  the  Mahabharata  with 
a  comparatively  modern  period ;  and  that  is,  the  religious  contests 
first  with  the  Buddhists^  and  then  between  the  Vaishnavas  and  the 
Saivas,  involving  the  burning  of  Benares,  the]  chief  seat  of  the 
Saivas,  by  Krishna,  which  contests,  in  the  first  instance,  had  for 
their  object,  it  is  supposed,  the  extermination  of  the  Buddhists ; 
and  subsequently  the  Hindus  fell  out  amongst  themselves.  Professor 
Wilson  thinks  about  the  third  or  fourth  century  a.d.*  This  brings 
the  date  down  suflficiently  low ;  but  Fahian  expressly  states,  that 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  a.d..  Buddhism  had  gone 
on  uninterrvptcdly  from  its  origin;  and  Hiuan  thsang  makes  no 
mention  whatever  of  persecution :  so  far  from  it,  he  says,  the 
Buddhists  were  living  so  harmoniously  with  the  Hindus,  that  they 
were  little  better  than  heretics,  and  were  evidently  becoming  absorbed 
into  them.  Bentley's  date  of  600  a.d.  for  the  Mahabharata  has 
thus  some  approximate  support  from  sources  entirely  independent 
of  those  upon  which  he  founded  his  deductions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  existence  and  even  earlv  dates  of  the 
preceding  Brahmanical  works  are  not  at  all  incompatible  with  the 
paramount  prevalence  of  Buddhism  in  India,  and  with  a  very 
limited,  religious,  moral,  and  political  influence  of  Brahmanism, 
little  extending  beyond  the  first  tract  in  which  its  propounders  were 
located.  Not  so  with  the  Puranas  3  they  must  have  been  written  at 
a  pcriud  uhen  Brahmanism  was  not  only  in  the  ascendant,  but  when 

*  Wilfion'a  Vialiuu  Puraiia,  p.  418  and  424.  -*  Oxford  Lecture,  p.  27. 
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all  evidence  of  a  previous  state  of  things  was  swept  away  or  sup- 
pressed^  and  the  means  were  consequently  wanting  to  subject  their 
extravagant  pretensions  to  the  test  of  truth  :  they  must  have  been 
written,  in  fact,  when  the  Deva  Nagari  had  so  much  changed  its 
form,  that  the  damning  proofs  against  them,  recorded  in  caves  and 
on  rocks  and  stones,  had  to  the  public  become  sealed  memorials  of 
the  past.  I  cannot  but  heartily  concur,  therefore,  in  Professor 
Wilson's  opinion,  "  that  the  oldest  of  the  Puranas  is  not  anterior  to 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  and  the  most  recent  not  above  three  or  four 
centuries  old^i*  or  at  least  that  they  are  long  subsequent  to  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  Col.  Wilford  says,  they  are  certainly  a  modern  compila- 
tion from  valuable  materials  which  he  is  afraid  no  longer  exist. 

Not  a  single  fact  that  I  have  collected,  or  a  single  inference  that 
I  have  deduced,  in  the  preceding  notes,  militates  against  these 
opinions ;  and  if  the  Puranas  do  embody  older  materials^  they  are 
but  the  legends  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Brahmavarta,  containing 
not  quite  so  much  historic  truth,  or  instructive  knowledge,  as  the 
Irish  legends  of  0*Donohough  at  Killamey,  those  of  Arthur's 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  the  fairy  tales  of  old,  the  Arabian 
Nights*  Entertainments,  or  the  monkish  legends  !  But  from  their 
prestige, — from  the  ignorance  of  Indian  history  antecedent  to  their 
date, — and  from  all  Oriental  knowledge  having  been  long  tinted,  not 
with  ''couleur  de  rose,'*  but  with  "  couleur  de  Brahmanisme^"  the 
intellectual  vision  of  inquirers  was  efficient  only  through  one 
medium  j  and  it  is  only  now  that  our  views  are  in  progress  of  recti- 
fication, from  the  profound  research  of  such  men  as  Wilson,  Prinsep, 
Tumour,  Klaproth,  Remusat,  Landresse,  Burnouf,  and  Lassen, 

As  the  Puranas  are  the  text-books  of  modern  Hindus,  although 
much  circumscribed  for  limits,  I  must  quote  briefly  the  opinions  erf 
some  learned  men  with  respect  to  their  value,  as  guides  to  truth  or 
mirrors  reflecting  anbicnt  Brahmanism.  And  first,  Professor  Wilson. 
He  says,  ''  The  determination  of  their  [the  Puranas j  modem  and 
unauthenticated  composition  deprives  them  of  the  sacred  character 

^  First  Oxford  Lecture,  p.  25.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  of  Bombay  says  the 
Bhagavata  Furana,  which  is  the  greatett  practical  authority  at  praeni^  tennoi 
claim  an  antiquity  much  exceeding  m  centuries,    J.  A,  8.  B.,  rol.  v.,  p.  810. 

*  The  Hon.  Mr.  Tumour  says,  "  When  our  scholars  came  Into  eontaet  with 
the  Brahmans,  they  were  not  only  interested  in  confining  the  researclies  of  oriental- 
ists to  Sanskrit  literature,  but  in  every  possible  way,  both  by  reference  to  their  own 
ancient  prejudiced  authorities,  and  their  individual  representations,  they  laboured 
to  depreciate  in  the  estimation  of  Europeans  the  literature  of  tlie  Buddhists,  as 
well  as  the  Fali  or  Magadhi  language,  in  which  that  litoraturo  is  reoorded.** 
Introd.  to  Mabawanso,  p.  12. 
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which  they  have  usurped,  destroys  their  credit,  impairs  their  infla- 
ence,  and  strikes  away  the  main  proof  on  which,  at  present,  the 
great  mass  of  Hindu  idolatry  and  superstition  relies^;*'  and  with 
respect  to  their  object,  *'  In  their  decidedly  sectarial  character ;  in 
the  boldness  with  which  they  assert  the  pantheistic  presence  [of 
some  one  deity] ;  in  their  numerous  and  almost  always  frivolous  and 
insipid  and  immoral  legends,  they  betray  most  glaringly  the  pur* 
poses  for  which  they  were  composed ;  the  dissemination  of  new  ariieies 
fo/aiih,  the  currency  of  new  gods*s**  *'but  they  furnish  authoritative 
views  of  the  essential  institutions  of  the  Hindus,  both  in  their  social 
and  religious  organization,  and  they  have  handed  down  ail  thai  the 
Hindus  have  of  traditional  history.*' 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  extravagant  chronology  of  the  Hindus, 
the  Professor  says,  *'  That  the  enormous  periods  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  of  apureip  mythoiogical  character  \"  "  and  the  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  account  for  them  on  astronomical  computa- 
tions, have  led  to  no  satisfactory  results.**  These  extravagances 
furnish  an  additional  argument  against  the  authority  of  those  worics 
in  which  they  are  seriously  affirmed  as  truth.  The  value  of  this 
chronology  is  best  shown  by  an  extract  from  Prinsep*8  useful 
Tables. 


Names. 

Puranic  Date. 

B.C. 

Ikshwaku  and 

Baddha    

2,183,102 

Rama  »t.,., 

867,102 

Chandragnpta, 
the  Sandracottua 

of  the  Greeks.... 

1502 

ChaDdrabija«  the 
bst  of  the  Ha- 

gadha  kings 

452  B.C. 

Jones. 

Wilford. 

Bentley. 

Wilflon.' 

Tod. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C 

B.C, 

5000 

2700 

1528 

•  •  • 

2200 

2029 

1360 

950 

•  •a 

1100 

000 

350 

.»• 

315 

320 

300  A.D. 

•  •  • 

*•• 

428  ii.D. 

546  A.D. 

So  that,  in  the  age  of  Rama,  there  is  a  trifling  discrepancy  of  more 
than  800,000  years,  and  even  in  that  of  a  real  historical  personage 
known  to  the  Greeks,  Chandragupta,  of  1187  years  !  The  Hon.  Mr. 
Tumour,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Mahawanso,  p.  1 7,  says,  ''Bentley, 
Davis,  and  others,  have  discussed  and  attempted  to  unravel  and  ac- 
count for  the  absurdities  of  the  Hindu  chronology.     Great  as  is  the 


*  Pint  Oxford  Lcctuiv,  page  25.  *  Ibid.,  p.  26. 

'  Second  Oxford  Lecture,  p.  56, 
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ingenuity  they  have  displayed,  and  successful  as  their  inquiries  have 
heen  in  other  subjects^  they  all  tend  to  prove  the  existence  of  incon- 
gruities, and  to  show  that  they  are  the  result  of  systematic  perver^ 
sions,  had  recourse  to  since  the  time  of  Megasthenes  by  the  Hindus, 
to  work  out  their  religious  impostures,'*  Sir  William  Jones  calls  the 
chronology  of  the  Hindus  "  fictitious  i*  Col.  Wilford  speaks  of  it  as 
*'  monstrous/*  and  the  "  geographical,  chronological,  and  historical 
part  of  the  Puranas  as  '  absurd,*  "  and  thinks  '*  it  difficult  to  fix  the 
time  when  the  Hindus,  forsaking  the  paths  of  historical  truth,  launched 
into  the  mazes  of  extravagance  and  fable ;  but  it  must  have  been 
after  the  time  of  Megasthenes,  for  in  his  time  the  Hindus  did  not 
carry  their  antiquities  much  beyond  6000  years.**  (Introduction  to 
Mahawanso,  p.  xvi.)  And  in  Hindu  history,  Professor  Wilson  says 
the  ''  identification  of  Chandragupta  and  Sandracottus  is  the  only 
point  on  which  we  can  rest  with  anything  like  confidence.*'  (Notes 
on  the  Mudra  Rakshasa.) 

Indeed,  on  the  subject  of  Hindu  history.  Professor  Wilson  says, 
the  only  Sanskrit  composition  yet  discovered  to  which  the  title  of 
history  can  with  any  propriety  be  applied  is  the  Raja  TaringiniS 
which  professes  to  be  a  history  of  Cashmere,  but  its  composition 
by  Kalhana  was  as  late  as  a.d.  1148,  and  Professor  Wilson 
admits  an  adjustment  of  the  chronology  of  796  years,  but  Mr. 
Tumour  shows  that  it  should  be  1177  years^  So  much  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  only  A/Wory,  which  after  all  is  not  of  any  part  of  India 
proper,  and  which  moreover  bears  internal  evidence  of  deriving  part 
of  its  earliest  record  from  Buddhist  sources  by  using  Buddhist 
terms.  Mr.  Tumour  sums  up  his  review  of  Hindu  literature  with 
saying,  ''  That  there  does  not  now  exist  an  authentic,  connected,  and 
chronologically  correct  Hindu  history,  and  that  the  absence  of  that 
history  proceeds,  not  from  original  deficiency  of  historical  data,  nor 
their  destruction  by  the  ravages  of  war,  hut  the  systematic  perversion 
of  those  data,  adopted  to  work  out  the  monstrous  scheme  upon  which 
the  Hindu  faith  is  based^**  Amongst  its  absurdities,  it  places  King 
Asoko  as  establishing  Buddhism  in  Cashmere  771  years  before  the 
birth  of  Sakya  Buddha;  Asoko*s  own  era  being  antedated  from  329 
B.C.  to  1394  B.C.*  I ! 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say  more  of  the  chronology  of  the 
Puranas.  Of  their  astronomy,  Professor  Wilson  says,  ''It  is  as 
incompatible  with  the  scientific  astronomy  of  the  Hindus^  as  it  is 

>  Wilson's  Introd.  Obscrv.  «  lutrod.  Mahawanfio,'  page  10. 

»  Ibid.,  i>age  19.  *  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  v.,  p.  522. 
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with  the  Copemican  system.  Mach  of  the  astronomy  of  the  Hindas, 
properly  so  called,  agrees  with  that  of  Europe ;  and  advantage  has  judi- 
ciously heen  taken  of  the  differences  hetween  the  inv^/toiw  o/'/A^tr 
FuranaSf  and  the  facts  of  their  astronomers,  to  convict  the  former 
even  by  native  testimony  of  absurdity  and  error^.'* 

Mr.  L.  Wilkinson,  a  Bengal  civilian,  says,  ''The  Buddhiit  83rstem  of 
astronomy  and  the  Ptolemaic  closely  agreed,  as  opposed  to  the  absurd 
system  of  the  PuranasK*     Elsewhere,  Mr.  Wilkinson  gives  an  accoant 
of  his  having  obtainod  a  Sanskrit  copy  of  a  translation  of  Euclid, 
made  in  the  celebrated  Raja  Jysing's  time.     It  was  done  by  the 
Brahman  Samrat  Sagannatha,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  the  following 
words:  ''  Our  Brahman  translator  of  this  work,  however,  is  guilty  of 
one  of  those  base  acts  of  plagiarism  and  literary  injustice  so  common  with 
all  Hindu  authors.     He  coolly  informs  his  reader  that  the  work  was 
originally  revealed  by  Brahma  to  Visvakarma,  that  it  lay  for  ages 
unknown,  and  he  has  revived  it.     This  was  between  a. d.  1699  and 
1743*/*     My  notes  may  possibly  strengthen  a  belief  that  this  gross 
fraud  is  but  the  type  of  others  in  the  Puranas,  in  Menu,  and  in  the 
heroic  poems. 

To  the  above  I  may  add  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wathen  with  re- 
spect to  the  value  and  object  of  the  Paranas.  He  says,  "In  the  conrie 
of  antiquarian  researches  in  India,  we  cannot  but  remark  the  very 
opposite  course  pursued  by  the  Jainas  and  the  Brahmans  in  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  historical  legends.  The  Brahmans  are  accused 
by  the  Jainas  of  having  destroyed,  wherever  they  gained  the 
supremacy,  all  the  historical  books  in  existence  which  related  facts 
anterior  to  the  Mussulman  conquest;  and  we  certainly  do  not  find  in 
the  Dakhan  and  other  countries  which  have  been  long  under  their 
exclusive  influence  anything  whatever  prior  to  that  period  -,  whereas 
on  the  contrary  the  Jainas  have  treasured  up  in  their  libraries  every 
historical  legend  and  fragment  that  could  be  preserved  by  them. 
May  it  not  be  inferred  that  the  Brahmans,  sensible  of  the  great 
changes  introduced  by  themselves  to  serve  their  own  avaricious  pur- 
poses in  the  Hindu  worship,  at  the  era  of  the  Mussulman  conquest, 
neglected  the  preservation  of  the  historical  works  which  then  existed? 
for,  as  no  king  of  their  own  faith  remained,  and  their  nobles  and 
learned  men  must  have  lost  their  power  and  inflaence,  no  one  was 
left  who  took  any  interest  in  their  preservation;  and  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  at  such  period  the  Puranas  were  altered,  and  the  novel 
practices  now  existing  introduced,  to  enable  those  wily  priests  still  V} 

^  Second  Oxford  Lecture.  «  J.  A.  a  B.,  toI  yiL,  p.  227. 

*  J.  A*S.  B.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  941. 
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extort  from  the  superstition  of  the  people,  what  they  b&d  formtrly 
enjoyed  by  the  pious  munificence  of  their  own  kings.  Th<5  JainaHi 
indeed,  assert  that  the  Puranas  are  mere  historienl  works,  that 
Parasurama,  Ram  chandra,  and  Krishna,  &c.,  yfere  merely  great 
kings  who  reigned  in  Oude  and  other  places,  and  have  not  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  divinity. 

''It  may  tend  to  confirm  this  theory  when  we  consider  that  all  the 
great  reformers  of  the  Hindu  religion,  whose  doctrines  and  whose 
expositions  of  that  faith  are  now  followed,  flourished  abput  the  same 
period  when  India  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  invasions  of 
those  ferocious  and  fanatical  barbarians,  the  Arabs,  the  Turks,  and 
Affghans,  or  from  five  to  eight  hundred  years  back;  Sankara 
Acharya,  Valabha  Acharya,  and  Ramanuja  Acharya  are  all  supposed 
to  have  lived  between  those  periods. 

"The  great  Hindu  sovereignties  falling  to  pieces,  it  became  impos- 
sible to  perform  sacrifices  requiring  such  prodigious  expenditure  $ 
the  kings  of  foreign  faith  no  longer  ruling  by  the  Shastras,  no  check 
existed  to  the  intermixture  of  castes,  hence  the  Warna  Sankara;  the 
Kshatriyas,  overcome  and  fleeing  from  their  foes,  emigrated  into 
various  parts,  laid  down  the  warlike  profession,  and  engaged  in  civil 
and  commercial  pursuits,  hence  the  present  Kshetri,  Prabhi,  the 
Bhotti,  &c.,  once  warriors,  now  scribes  and  merchants ;  the  Brahmans 
then,  to  raise  themselves  and  degrade  the  other  castes,  invented  ike 
fables  of  the  destruction  of  the  whole  Kshatriya  tribe  by  Parasurama^ 
a  thing  in  itself  incredible,  but  which  story  enabled  them  to  substi- 
tute the  Puranas  for  the  Yedas,  in  conducting  the  sacred  offices  as 
connected  with  those  classes. 

''Further,  if  we  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  present  most  popular 
incarnations,  as  worshipped  in  Western  India,  we  shall,  no  doubt,  trace 
them  to  the  era  when  the  Puranas  were  interpolated,  and  converted 
from  mere  historical  legends  into  books  of  Scripture.  A  new  impetus 
was  thus  given  to  superstition  by  the  discovery  of  these  supposed 
miraculous  emanations  of  Siva,  Vishnu,  and  Ganesa,  in  the  shape  of 
Khundeh  Rao,  Wittoba,  and  the  Chinchwara  Ganapati. 

"That great  changes  were  introduced  about  the  period  of  theMui- 
sulman  invasion  into  the  practices  of  the  Hindu  religion,  and  that 
many  as  they  now  exist  are  far  different  to  what  they  were  previous  to 
that  era,  are  facts  which  will  become  better  known  and  ascertained  as  the 
ancient  history  of  the  country  becomes  more  cleared  from  the  obscurity  in 
which  it  is  at  present  involved^'* 

^  Mr.  Wathcn,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  iv.,  pnge  484. 
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To  the  above  character  of  the  Poranai,  ftofaant  WiOaoB  widB 
that  "  it  is  highly  probable  that  of  the  preseal  paylar  IbraM  of  the 
Hindu  religion,  none  asaimied  their  actual  state  caiiicr  ^as  the  tioK 
of  Sankara  Acharya,  the  great  Saira  refbrmer,  who  Itwiiihid  m  all 
likelihood  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  centuiy  a.d.  Of  tke  Vwawkmawm 
teachers,  Ramannja  dates  in  the  twdfth  century,  Madhra  Acharya 
in  the  thirteenth  centnry,  and  Yallabha  in  the  sactoeath 
the  PuramoB  seem  to  have  accoinpaaied  or  foDotred  ikeir 
being  obviomsly  kUemded  to  adwoemU  ike  intitimti  iht§  tmaghi^r 

This  coincidence  of  opinion  betweo  kaiacd  Orientalista  ham 
opposite  sides  of  India  should  be  coodosivc  with  icspcct  to  the 
character  and  objects  of  the  PmraBas.  One  cuiions  ciii  ■■iiitifi 
affords  undoubted  proof  of  the  interpolations  wkidi  mnst  have  taken 
place,  and  which  necessarily  vitiates  their  cniginaiity.  Alfhongh  evi* 
dently  of  different  ages,  **  emek  and  aU  of  the  Fmanas  have  eadi 
all  of  them  the  names  of  the  wh<^  oiffhUem  iwem'dtd  m  the  UMir 

But  their  worthlessness  as  records  even  of  legiaids  is 
almost  every  page  of  the  notes  to  Uie  VIriinn  Parana,  for 
no  two  of  them  relate  the  same  legend  egactly  in  the 
the  same  personages  as  actors,  the  same  genealogies  or  snfreasion  of 
princes,  or  the  same  facts  and  circmnstanoes. 

After  the  production  of  such  weighty  authorities  in  icpnrd  to  the 
unworthiness  of  the  Poranas  as  affording  evidence  in  lisvonr  of  the 
claims  of  Brahmanism  to  a  remote  antiquity  and  general  d^Fusum  in 
ancient  India,  I  feel  that  I  may  close  my  notes,  satisied  that  the 
deductions  at  which  I  have  arrived,  if  they  do  not  carry  conviction 
to  the  minds  of  others,  will  yet  afford  matter  for  discussion  with 
those  reflective  and  unbiassed  orientalists  who  are  willing  to  porsne 
truth  for  its  own  sake. 

A  summary  of  the  deductions  from  the  facts  and  analogies  col- 
lected in  the  preceding  notes,  can  be  comprised  in  a  few  words. 
Modem  Brahmanism  would  seem  to  be  a  gradual  and  slow  growth, 
for  selfish  purposes  of  aggrandisement,  and  religious,  moral,  and 
political  dominion,  from  a  small  tribe  of  strangers  who  first  located 
themselves  in  a  small  tract  on  the  eastern  confines  of  the  Ponjab ; 
which  tribe  pushed  its  members  and  its  influence  into  other  parts  of 
India,  as  favourable  opportunities  occurred ;  altering  the  traditions 
of  their  native  country,  or  inventing  legends,  to  suit  their  progress 
and  their  pretensions,  which  pretensions  at  first  were  simple  and 
forbearing,  but  gradually  became  grasping  and  haughty,  as  their 

*•  Vishna  Fanuia,  lotrod.,  p.  10. 
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numbers  and  influence  increased ;  until  the  period  of  the  invention 
of  the  Puranas,  when  the  confusion  and  'anarchy  consequent  on  the' 
fall  of  Buddhism,  previously  the  chief  obstacle  to  their  ambition, 
offered  a  fitting  occasion  to  claim  for  Brahmanism  the  broad  bases 
upon  which  it  has  since  affected  to  stand, — an  occasion,  however, 
which  in  fixing  the  power  of  Brahmanism,  simultaneously  sowed 
the  seeds  of  those  debasing  corruptions  which  are  now  its  character- 
istics. This  is  but  the  melancholy,  although  instructive  history  of 
the  priesthood  of  most  ancient  nations ;  and  it  is  not  without 
example  in  more  modern  times.  The  Brahmanical  religion  com- 
menced in  monotheism,  and  as  its  priests  obtained  wealth  and 
power,  it  progressed  to  blind  idolatry,  and  revolting  superstitions 
and  practices.  The  Jewish  religion  commenced  in  rigid  monotheism ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  direct  manifestations  of  displeasure  on  the 
part  of  the  Deity,  the  punishment  and  dispersion  of  the  Jewish 
people  was  consequent  upon  their  incessant  relapses  into  idolatry. 
Buddhism,  in  its  institution,  is  abhorrent  from  idolatry,  and  yet,  in 
all  countries  where  it  is  now  practised,  it  is  characterized  not  only 
by  its  gross  worship  of  figures  of  Buddha,  but  of  endless  forms  of 
''  spirits  of  air  and  goblins  damned.**  The  Chinese  religion,  before 
Buddhism,  was  monotheism,  and  it  has  now  all  the  corruptions  of 
modern  Buddhism  3  and  in  comparatively  recent  times,  we  see  how 
saint  worship  and  the  veneration  of  idols  have  grown  out  of  the 
pure  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

In  judging,  therefore,  of  the  relative  antiquity  of  religions,  it  U 
not  a  well-founded  argument  to  assert,  that  those  are  the  most 
ancient  which  are  the  most  gross  and  absurd  in  their  superstitions, 
and  those  the  most  recent  which  are  the  most  simple  in  their  belief 
and  practices. 

The  history  of  the  preceding  religions  is  opposed  to  any  such 
inference,  and  the  relative  antiquity  of  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism 
cannot  be  determined  by  any  such  test.  We  have  probably  better 
data,  in  the  absence  of  anything  Brahmanical,  of  irrefragable 
authority,  such  as  inscriptions,  coins,  and  works  of  art,  approaching 
within  six  or  seven  centuries  of  such  decisive  proofs  of  the  absolute 
existence  of  Buddhism. 

Boundless  pretensions  to  an  unfathomable  antiquity,  and  the 
general  diffusion  of  Brahmanism,  meet  us  at  every  step  in  Hindu, 
literature  ;  but  the  very  fact  of  these  pretensions  being  recorded  in 
the  Sanskrit  language  in  its  perfect  form,  is  sufficient  to  raise  doubts 
of  their  having  any  just  and  solid  foundations  3  the  more  so,  as  the 
chief  of  them  arc  not  met  with  recorded  in  older  forms  of  the  Ian- 
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gnage.  Supposing,  therefore^  Brahmanism  not  to  have  been  the 
prevailing  doctrine  in  ancient  times  in  India^  it  will  be  asked  what 
then  were  the  doctrines  that  did  prevail  ?  The  Mahawanso  says^ 
that  Ceylon  was  characterized  by  demon- worship ;  the  Chinese 
writings  state  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Tao  sse  pervaded  Thibet'  until 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism ;  and  in  Kashmir  the  snake  worship 
obtained,  until  superseded  by  Buddhism.  In  Southern  India, 
the  Brahmans  do  not  pretend  to  any  very  ancient  location  $  Cen- 
tral and  Upper  India,  therefore,  remain  to  be  considered ;  and  there 
it  is  asserted,  that  Buddhism  prevailed  from  all  antiquity.  Sakya 
Buddha  dates  from  the  seventh  century  before  Christ;  but  the 
Chinese  travellers  saw  the  temples  holding  the  relics  of  Ma  prede* 
cessors,  which  would  seem  to  carry  its  institution  to  very  remote 
antiquity  indeed.  Fa  hian  saw,  between  a.d.  400  to  412,  stupendous 
works  of  Buddhist  art  falling  to  decay  through  age,  while  Brahmanism 
[and,  of  course,  Brahmanical  works  of  art]  was  progressing,  and 
not  retrograding, — the  one  looking  forward,  the  other  passing  by« 
Fa  hian  also  declares  that  the  year  a.d.  412  was  the  1497th  year  of 
a  Buddhist  era,  and  the  year  1300  appears  in  an  ancient  Buddhist 
inscription  at  Khandgiri. 

I  shall  conclude  the  consideration  of  this  question  with  the 
following  quotations  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Tumour*s  Introduction  to 
the  Mahawanso  (p.  12).  He  says,  ''The  rival  religion  to  Hinduism 
in  Asia,  promulgated  by  Buddhas  antecedent  to  Gotamo,  [Sakya 
BuddbaJ  from  a  period  too  remote  to  admit  of  chronological 
definition,  was  Buddhism.  The  last  successful  struggle  of  Buddh- 
ism for  ascendancy  in  India,  subsequent  to  the  advent  of  ^Gotamo, 
was  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.  It  then  became  the  religion  of  the 
state.  The  ruler  of  that  vast  empire  was  at  that  epoch  numbered 
amongst  its  most  zealous  converts'*;  and  fragments  of  evidence, 
literary  as  well  as  of  the  arts^  still  survive,  to  attest  that  that  reli- 

*  Fa  hian.     Note,  page  231. 

^  Those  who  arc  disposed  to  trace  the  modifications  of  Buddhism,  may  possibly 
see  a  reformer  and  injiovator^  rather  than  a  convert y  in  Asoko,  particularly,  as  in 
his  zeal  ho  sent  missionaries  to  propagate  his  doctrines  to  places  where  Buddhism 
abx^ady  prevailed ;  for  instance,  he  sent  his  son  to  Ceylon  in  the  fourth  century  B.C., 
wliile  the  Mahawanso  expressly  states  that  Sakya  himself  had  been  there  more  than 
two  centuries  before  that  date,  and  converted  the  iuliabitauts.  Previously  to  Asoko*8 
time,  the  interdict  to  the  slaughter  of  animals  for  food  had  been  confined  to  the 
Buddhist  clergy;  but  Asoko,  in  his  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  men,  carried  the 
interdict  to  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy :  for  this  purpose  his  edicts  are  recorded 
on  rocks  in  variouii  parts  of  India,  and  for  this  purpose  were  his  missionaries  sent, 
cvon  to  Antioohu:*  and  Ptolemy, 
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gion  had  once  been  predominant  throughout  the  most  civilized  and 
powerful  kingdoms  of  Asia/* 

Of  course,  all  these  religions  at  the  time  spoken  of  had  numerous 
heresies,  and  underwent  various  modifications  with  the  progress  of 
time,  and  the  change  in  men's  opinions ;  nor  is  it  my  purpose 
absolutely  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  very  ancient  contemporaneous 
existence  in  India  to  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism^  the  latter  in  its 
simplest  forms,  precisely  as  Buddhist  heresies  would  exist  contempo- 
raneously with  the  parent  religion  ;  but,  after  a  careful  collation  of 
facts,  I  unhesitatingly  declare  that  I  have  not  met  with  evidence  to 
satisfy  my  mind  that  Brahmanism  was  ever  in  the  ascendant,  until 
after  the  fall  of  Buddhism  ! 

With  a  few  words  on  the  genius  of  ancient  Buddhism^  and  the 
possible  cause  of  its  fall  in  India,  I  shall  close  these  notes.  The 
Buddhists,  like  many  other  Eastern  nations,  believed  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  the  soul.  To  terminate  this  probationary  state,  and  to 
obtain  final  liberation  or  rest,  nirvana  or  nirbutti,  that  is  to  say,  the 
stoppage  of  the  further  transition  of  the  soul,  was  the  sole  worthy 
object^ of  man's  existence!  The  only  path  to  this  object  wa« 
through  the  grades  of  the  clergy.  The  conditions  were,  the  "  most 
perfect  faith,  the  most  perfect  virtue,  and  the  most  perfect  knowledge.** 
It  was  insufficient  for  the  laity  that  they  believed  in  Buddha,  Dharma^ 
Sanga,  i.  e.  Buddha,  the  law,  and  the  clergy  or  church  3  of  which 
there  is  elsewhere  an  analogue  in  "  God,  the  law,  and  the  prophets  2" 
it  was  only  by  receiving  the  tonsure,  and  enlisting  in  the  ranks  of 
the  church,  that  they  even  made  the  first  step  towards  salvation. 
It  was  then,  that,  abandoning  the  world  and  its  concerns,  pledged 
to  absolute  poverty,  to  support  life  by  eleemosynary  means,  to  chas- 
tity, to  abstinence,  to  penance,  to  prayer,  and,  above  all,  to  continued 
contemplation  of  divine  truths,  they  rose  in  the  grades  of  the 
church,  until  some  one  amongst  them  having  attained  the  most 
perfect  knowledge,  the  most  perfect  virtue,  and  the  most  perfect  faith^ 
became  Buddha,  or  infinite  wisdom  3  that  is  to  say,  the  soul  ceased 
to  wander, — its  final  rest  was  attained,  and  it  was  absorbed  into  the 
First  Cause.  It  has  been  attempted  to  brand  this  doctrine  with 
atheism  ;  but  if  it  be  so,  then  are  the  Brahmans  atheists,  for  it  is 
part  of  their  esoteric  system  *.  Those  of  the  Buddhist  clergy  who 
could  not  attain  nirvana,  in  their  renewed  births  were  supposed  to 
attain  a  form  amongst  the  grades  of  beings  either  celestial  or  terres- 
trial, approaching  to  perfect  happiness  in  the  proximate  ratio  of  their 

'  Wilson,  Second  Oxford  Lecture,  p.  64. 
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attainment  of  petfect  knowledge,  and  in  these  states  they  might  rise 
or  fall,  until  final  liberation  was  atUined.  The  sonb  of  the  laitj 
went  on  transmigrating  through  animal  or  vegetable  life,  withoat 
even  passing  the  threshold  to  salvation.  It  was  a  strong  motive 
with  every  man,  therefore,  to  join  the  clergy,  and  even  the  painfol 
lives  the  latter  led,  did  not  prevent  the  proper  relation  between  pro* 
dncers  and  non-prodncers  in  the  social  system  being  subverted. 
The  accnmnlation  of  the  clergy  was  pregnant  with  eviL  Their 
standard  of  excellence  was  infinitely  too  high  for  humanity  $  their 
tests  for  its  attainment  too  severe  3  schisms  occurred,  disorders 
broke  out,  relaxations  in  discipline  followed,  and  these  curcumstances, 
in  the  progress  of  ages,  combined  with  the  severe  pressure  upon 
the  laity  for  the  support  of  the  enormously  disproportioned  num* 
bers  of  the  clergy  [vide  Mahawanso],  loosened  their  hold  upon  the 
veneration  and  a£fection  of  the  people :  they  silently  fell  off  from 
a  system  which  was  so  onerous,  and  merged  into  the  Yaisya]  or 
Sudra  ranks  of  the  Brahmanical  faith,  precisely  as  is  described  by 
Hiuan  thsang  to  have  been  the  case  at  Patna  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, when  ''  the  Buddhists  were  living  amongst  the  heretics,  and 
no  better  than  them.'*  In  this  corrupted  stage  of  Buddhism,  the 
fiery  Saivas  mustered  in  sufficient  force  to  e£fect  its  overthrow; 
the  clergy,  and  such  of  the  laity  as  espoused  their  interests,  were 
either  slaughtered,  or  driven  out  of  India  to  a  man,  and  the  rest  of 
the  laity  had  little  difficulty  in  transferring  their  allegiance  from  one 
idol  to  another,  (for  from  works  of  Buddhist  art,  and  from  what 
we  now  see  of  its  practices  in  other  countries,  it  must  then  have 
lapsed  into  little  better  than  rank  idolatry,)  and  Buddhism  thus 
finally  disappeared  from  India,  leaving,  however,  indestructible 
vestiges  of  its  former  glory,  and  many  of  its  practices  amongst  the 
Hindus,  as  noticed  by  Dr.  Stevenson  3  the  Saivas  leaving  also,  as  I 
elsewhere  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  monuments  of  their 
triumphs ' ! 

In  case  I  am  asked  for  the  specific  object  and  cui  bono  of  my 
labours,  my  reply  is  brief  and  simple.  The  startling  accounts  of 
India  by  the  Chinese  travellers  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cen- 
turies of  our  era,  prompted  me  to  subject  details  so  novel  and  unex- 
pected to  the  test  of  such  contemporary  or  previous  evidence,  as 
might  be  obtainable.  The  Chinese  travellers  have  come  from  the 
ordeal  unsc'athcd,  and  the  accumulated  facts  in  the  preceding  pages 
satisfy  me   that  the   narratives  of  what  they  saw,  in   their  chief 

^  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.    No»  iv.  page  206. 
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features^  are  as  worthy  of  credit  as  those  of  the  travellers  of  any 
other  time  or  nation  whatever,  at  least  those  of  Fa  hian.  With 
respect  to  the  cui  bono,  if  it  be  proved  that  Brahmanism  is  neither 
unfathomable  in  its  antiquity,  nor  unchangeable  in  its  character,  we 
may  safely  infer  that,  by  proper  means,  appUedin^a  cautious,  kindly, 
and  forbearing  spirit,  such  further  changes  may  be  effected,  as  will 
raise  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  Hindus,  improve  their  moral 
and  social  condition,  and  assist  to  promote  their  eternal  welfare. 
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and  trident  being  lurrounded  by  a  Greek  inseriptioo.  With  suoh  uaooia- 
iionty  the  bull,  trident,  and  figure  can  acaroely  have  referenoe  to  Bm*^ 
particularly  ai  the  emblem  on  the  top  of  the  Boddhiit  ataodard,  No«  19  of 
my  emblems,  is  just  over  the  rump  of  the  bull ;  and  the  altar-flgofa  of  the 
gold  coin.  No.  10  of  the  same  plate,  has  two  undoabted  Buddhist  embleoBi 
upon  it — the  swastica,  or  mystio  cross  (Noa.  8  and  12  of  my  plateX  and  tiw 
figure  34  from  my  Buddhist  inscriptions  at  Junir,  and  figures  34  or  35  of 
these  iuscriptionsy  are  found  on  seTeral  of  the  Indo-Scythio  ooins  (bull  and 
trident  figure)  of  pi.  38i  voL  iy«,  J.  A.  8.  B.,  p.  630.  The  bumped  bull  on 
the  coins  does  not  necessarily  oonnect  them  with  Hinduism,  for  the  aaerad 
bo-tree,  and  a  regular  chaitya  with  swastioa,  are  conjoined  with  a  humped 
bull  in  the  Indo-Bactrian  coin  3,  pL38,  Tol.?ii^  p.  1050,  J.  A.  S.  B.  In  the 
so-called  Hindu  coin  1,  pi.  60,  vol.  vii.,  the  buU  is  before  a  chaitya;  in  eoin 
8  of  the  same  plate  it  is  before  a  bo-tree.  In  coins  6  and  6f  pi.  34f  voL  iT^t 
the  bull  is  before  the  bo-tree ;  in  coin  9  of  the  same  plate  the  bull  is  ott  one 
side,  an  elephant  on  the  other,  and  my  Buddhist  inscriptions*  emblem  k 
above  the  elephant  On  coin  15»  pi.  61,  vol.  vii.,  of  the  emna  from  Ongein, 
the  bull  is  before  a  bo-tree,  on  one  side^  and  on  the  other  la  one  of  the  fiwiiia  of 
the  Buddhist  praying  wheel ;  but  similar  associationa  of  the  boll  with  Buddhist 
emblems  are  very  numerous,  whether  in  the  Indo-Baotriao,  Indo-Seythiaoj 
Behati  or  Ougein  coins.  The  bull,  and  trident-figure,  therefore,  are  not 
necessarily  Hindu  typ§8.  With  respect  to  figure  1  of  the  fourth  line  of  my 
emblems,  it  is  met  with  on  coin  S3|  pi.  34,  vol*  iv.,  associated  with  the  Bnd» 
dhist  bo4ree  and  praying'wheel ;  and  on  ooins  from  Ougein*  with  undoablad 
Buddhist  emblems,  pL  61,  vol«  vii.,  J.  A.  8.  B.  How  little  the  trident  figoni 
on  the  coins  will  correspond  with  Siva  is  shown  from  the  following  deseriplion 
of  him  from  the  Harsha  inscription :—"  The  three*forked  spear  in  thy /i^ 
hand,  the  extended  axe  in  thy  right  hand,  thy  head-dress  the  celestial  Qanga 
herself,  a  serpent  the  necklace  about  tby  throat,  never  was  so  wondrous 
vesture  as  thine,  O  three^eyed  one."  This  is  Parvati*s  own  description  of 
Siva,  her  husband.  He  is  also  called  '*  moon«crowned»  fast*bound  with  ita 
shining  horrid  ornament'*  [clotted  hair]. 

Figure  4,  a  Tartar  looking  personage,  is  met  with  on  the  Kanerkoe  and 
Kadphises  coins,  offering  something  upon  a  low  altar.  In  no  instance  doea 
it  appear  to  me  that  the  altar  sends  forUi  flames*  In  very  many  of  the  coins* 
it  has  a  clearly-defined  margin  or  upper  edge,  and  in  some  it  is  erenated  or 
cleft,  but  without  flame  issuing  from  it.  The  Chinese  travellers  speak  of 
every  Buddhist  householder  in  Affghanistan  having  an  altar  outside  his 
door,  on  which  he  daily  offered  flowers  to  Buddha*  The  coins  may  repre- 
sent this  altar,  and  it  has  been  already  remarked,  that  if  not  Buddhist,  the 
altar  would  be  Mithraio,  and  in  neither  case  would  the  figure  making  an 
offering,  with  the  trident  figure,  and  bull  on  the  reverse,  have  any  con« 
nexion  with  Hinduism. 

Something  resembling  the  altars  mentioned  by  Fahian  exist  to  this  day 
amongst  the  Buddhist  people  of  Ladakh,  according  to  Mr.  Moorcrofk,  who 
says,  *'  A  column  of  red  stone  stood  near  each  house  to  avert,  it  was  said,  the 
effects  of  the  *  evil  eye/ ''    Travels  in  Ladakh,  vok  i.,  p.  493;  aad  at  page 
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157,  he  has  the  following  remarkable  words :—"  The  path  then  descended 
rapidly  between  a  small  temple  on  the  left,  and  an  altar  or  mound  of 
masonry  with  two  feet  sculptured  on  it.  These  altars  are  very  commoti, 
and  perhaps  indicate  the  former  prevalence  in  these  parts  of  the  religion  of 
Buddha,  which,  more  than  any  other  Indian  creed,  employs  this  emblem!** 
Buddhism  would  appear  then,  as  in  Fa  hian's  time,  to  continue  the  use  of  the 
altar.  The  altars  of  Nos.  4  and  5  may  be  connected  with  the  initial  emblem  of 
No.  3  Buddhist  inscription,  from  Junir,  vol.  vi.,  pi.  53,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  and  No.  36 
of  the  emblems.  This  form  of  altar  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Sassa- 
nian  fire  altars,  which,  on  the  coins,  pi.  14,  vol.  vi.,  is  a  pillar  taller  than  a 
manf  and  with  the  liame  distinctly  burning  on  the  summit.  Emblem  6 
is  met  with  on  coin  16,  with  bo-tree,  and  chaitya,  and  bull,  from  the 
Punjab;  on  coin  18  with  the  chaitya,  bo-tree,  swastica.  No,  33,  and  ele- 
phant from  Jaunpur,  pi.  34,  vol.  iv.;  on  coin  48,  with  chaitya,  bo-tree,  and 
antelope,  pi.  35,  vol.  iv.  It  is  also  found  with  the  other  Buddhist  emblems, 
wheel  and  swastica,  on  the  Indo-Bactrian  coins,  pi.  32,  vol.  vii.  Emblem 
7  is  similarly  found,  on  pi.  32,  vol.  vii.,  and  on  coin  1,  from  Behat,  pi. 
IB,  vol.  iii.,  with  chaitya,  bo-trce,   swastica,  and  antelope. 

Emblem  8  is  the  celebrated  swastica,  or  Buddhist  cross ;  it  was  also  the 
type  of  the  Lao  tseu  or  Tao  sse,  mentioned  by  the  Chinese  as  peculiar  reli- 
gionists in  China,  before  Sakya  Buddha.  Independently  of  this  emblem 
being  found  on  most  Buddhist  coins  from  all  parts  of  India,  it  is  also  met 
with  initial,  and  terminal,  or  both,  on  Buddhist  inscriptions  at  Junir,  Karli, 
and  in  Cuttack.  It  is  also  seen  on  the  gold  coin  of  Kadphises,  pi.  38,  vol. 
iv.,  the  trident  warrior  and  altar  on  one  side,  and  figure  with  coat  and  loose 
trowsers,  leaning  on  a  humped  bull,  on  the  other;  which  has  been  construed 
into  Siva,  because  on  some  of  the  coins  of  Kadphises  this  dress  is  wanting. 
Siva  in  a  coat  and  loose  trowsers  would  certainly  be  comical. 

Emblem  9  is  on  coin  20,  pi.  34,  and  on  coins  34,  35,  and  36,  pi.  35,  vol. 
iv.,  with  a  large  chaitya  on  one  side,  and  lion  on  the  other,  and  generally 
on  a  large  series  of  Indo-Scythian  coins.  It  may  be  a  further  variety  of  the 
bo-tree. 

Emblems  0,  21,  and  22,  are  seen  upon  the  Indo-Bactrian  coins,  pi.  32, 
vol.  vii.,  associated  with  the  other  Buddhist  types,  chaitya,  bo-tree,  wheel, 
and  swastica.  It  is  also  met  with  on  No.  1  coin,  from  Behat»  pi.  18,  vol.  iii., 
with  the  chaitya,  bo-tree,  swastica,  and  antelope. 

Emblem  12  is  an  enlarged  form  of  the  swastica,  and  is  seen  as  the  chief 
emblem  on  coin  32,  pi.  35,  vol.  iv. 

Emblem  13  is  seen  on  the  Buddhist  coin  No.  48,  pi.  35,  vol.  iv.,  combined 
with  the  chaitya,  bo-tree,  antelope,  and  emblem  No.  6. 

Emblems  14,  15,  24,  29,  and  32,  are  evidently  derivations  from  a  com* 
mon  original ;  15  is  seen  on  the  coins  9  and  10,  pi.  38,  vol.  iv.,  of  the  Indo- 
Scythic  series;  29  is  met  with  on  the  Kanerkos  and  Kadphises  coins, 
which  have  the  Tartar  figure,  with  small  altar,  trident,  and  bull;  pi.  12,  vol. 
iii.,  with  corrupt  Greek  inscriptions.  As  the  chief  figure  on  the  coins 
changesjn  dress,  and  is  with  or  without  trident  or  bull,  and  supposed  priest, 
the  emblem  slightly  varies,  still  preserving  its  four  prongs,  until  on  the 
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Canouj  series  of  coins  it  assnmes  the  fonn  of  32.  In  pUte  18»  nA.  \iU  tbs 
emblem  No.  29  is  on  the  gold  coin  No.  10,  in  whidi  the  flguie  has  Im 
tridenU,  one  of  which  he  is  sticking  into  the  altar,  and  the  BoddhUt  eross  if 
on  the  coin;  and  in  another,  the  figure  has  a  trident/but  it  without  altar,  and 
a  figure  is  seated  astride  on  an  elephant*  32  is  on  the  archer  coin  (Sri 
Mahendra  Sinha),  Nos.  24  and  8,  pi.  38,  toU  ▼.,  with  a  lady  seated  on  a  Ikm ; 
as  is  seen  in  Uie  Buddhist  sculptures  of  EUora,  and  generally  on  the 
Canouj  series,  pi.  36,  vol.  ▼.  But  the  emblem»  in  any  of  Its  Ibrms,  is  not 
known  to  be  absolutely  Buddhist ;  although  the  probabilities  are  that,  in 
form  29,  it  is  either  Mithraio  or  Buddhist,  from  its  associations,  and  in  form 
32  it  is  plainly  derived  from  the  preceding  forms,  not  less  firom  its  own  peon- 
liarities,  than  from  the  male  figure  and  accompaniments;  but  if  the  prinoes 
of  the  Canouj  coins  be  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the  Allahabad  and 
Bhitari  column  inscriptions,  then  it  would  have  beoome  a  Hindu  type^  as 
those  princes  reverenced  Brahmanical  Gods.  Hr.  Court  says  in  htm  29  he 
has  seen  it  sculptured  at  Susiana  in  Persia.  I  have  intradoeed  the  forms 
to  show  their  transition  through  the  coins  of  diiferent  dynasties. 

Nos.  16  and  17  are  associated  with  the  emblem  (29)  on  the  Ganoi^ 
gold  coins,  which  have  their  types  in  the  Indo-Seythian  eerieey  fbNB  the 
preservation  of  the  figure  at  the  altar;  but  the  figure  baa  nolooger  tlie 
trident,  but  the  nondescript  staflT  and  head  No.  16,  which  very  mnek 
resembles  the  crest  and  staflT  supporting  the  klus  on  which  Buddha  is  aeatad 
in  the  Karli  sculptures:  or  this  emblem  is  rephiced,  u  in  coin  28  of  the 
Canovg  series,  pi.  39,  vol.  iv.,  by  No.  17;  and  as  the  Canouj  coin  II,  pL  89^ 
vol.  v.,  which  is  in  fact  the  banner  staflT  (No.  29)  of  the  fignies  on  the  Bnd^ 
dhist  chaitya  at  Bhilsa.  This  coin  (11)  is  looked  upon  as  the  fliat  of  the 
connecting  links  between  the  Indo-Scythic  and  Canouj  coins.  The  gentle- 
man at  the  altar  has  absolutely  a  modem  regimental  coat,  and  the  lady  on 
the  opposite  side  carries  a  Greek  cornucopia !  In  spite  of  these  anomdooa 
associations,  the  coins  are  no  doubt  the  precursors  of  the  more  numerous 
class  of  the  Canouj  princes,  whose  ancestors  probably  leaned  to  Buddhism, 
but  who  themselves  leaned  to  Brahmanism.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  won* 
dered  at  that  they  bear  foreign  types,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
origin  of  the  Rahtore  rajputs  of  Canouj,  according  to  the  genealogical  tree 
preserved  by  the  Jains,  is  traced  up  to  an  Indo-Scythic  [Greek  ?]  prince ; 
and  a  descendant  from  him,  Nayana  Pala,  made  himself  master  of  Canoiyi 
A.D.  469,  a  fact  which  does  not  militate  against  Fa  hian'a  statement, 
that  when  he  was  there,  a.d.  409  to  405,  a  Buddhist  prince  reigned. 
Buddhism  had  been  undisturbed  up  to  the  6th  century;  but  when  Hiuan 
Thsang  visited  Cauouj,  two  centuries  afterwards,  the  dynasty  had  been 
changed. 

Nos.  18,  19,  and  20,  are  the  standards  surmounted  by  emblems,  whieh 
are  carried  by  figures,  on  the  sculptures  on  the  Buddhist  chaitya,  at  Bhilsa, 
drawing  28,  vol.  vi.,  p.  452.  The  same  emblems,  combined  with  an  elephant, 
a  lion,  or  an  antelope,  are  met  with  on  coins;  for  instance,  the  spearhead 
of  No.  19,  on  coin  15,  pi.  60,  vol.  vii.  It  is  evidently  also  the  same  as  No. 
23,  which  is  met  with  on  coin  1,  pi.  32,  vol.  vii.,  oT  Indo-Baetnan  coins. 
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many  of  which  have  multiplied  Buddhist  emblems  upon  them.  The  ipear-. 
head  of  No.' 19,  No.  23,  and  probably  No.  11,  approximates  in  form  to  that  of 
the  emblem  which  surmounts  the  spires  or  apex  of  the  Buddhist  chaityas 
at  Ld,  the  capital  of  Ladakh,  according  to  Mr.  Moorcroft,  vol.  i.,  p.  246. 

No.  21  must  be  a  decidedly  Buddhist  emblem^  for  it  is  seen  associated 
with  the  wheel)  bo-treoj  chaitya,  swastica,  and  antelope,  on  coin  6,  pi.  32| 
vol.  vii. 

No.  22  is  also  decidedly  Buddhist,  for  it  is  seen  over  the  chaitya  with 
several  other  Buddhist  emblems  on  the  Indo-Bactrian  coins  of  pi.  32,  vol.  vii. 
It  is  also  seen  on  the  Nysam  coin  30,  pi.  3,  vol.  v.,  with  an  imperfect  Greek 
inscription,  connecting  the  Nyssdan  princes  with  Buddhism.  Also  upon  a 
rare  coin,  No.  5,  pi.  35,  vol.  v.,  of  the  Azos  group :  and  Mr.  Prinsep  says  it 
is  found  on  the  degenerate  gold  coins  of  the  Kadphises  group. 

No.  2J  is  seen  on  the  Buddhist  Satrap  coins^  pi.  32,  vol  vii.;  also  upon 
the  Buddhist  Ceylon  coins,  Nos.  6. 13,  and  14,  pi.  20,  vol.  vi. 

No.  26  is  seen  on  coin  20,  pi.  60,  vol.  vii.  It  may  be  one  of  the  forms  of 
the  bo-tree. 

No.  27  is  seen  on  coins  24  and  26,  pi.  60,  vol.  vii. 

No.  28,  being  a  bull's  head,  is  seen  on  coin  14,  pi.  61,  vol.  vii.,  of  the  coins 
from  Ougein  and  Kaira  in  Gujerat,  which  bear  the  most  unqualified  cha« 
racteristics  of  Buddhism  in  a  seated  figure  of  Buddha,  the  bo-tree,  chaitya, 
praying-wheel,  &c.  This  appearance  of  the  bull's  head  on  a  Buddhist  coin 
affords  another  proof  of  the  trustworthiness  of  Fa  hian,  who  says  a  buirs 
head  was  sculptured  on  the  door  posts  of  a  Buddhist  temple,  which  he  saw 
in  India,  and  he  also  says  the  head  of  the  walking-stick  of  the  Buddhist 
priests  was  sometimes  fashioned  into  the  form  of  a  bull's  head.  But  the 
bull's  scull  also  occupies  a  place  on  the  Indo-Sassanian  coins  (pi.  14,  vol* 
vi.)  over  the  head  of  the  prince,  with  the  unquestioned  fire  altar  of  the  Per- 
sians on  the  reverse  of  the  coin. 

No.  31,  the  miscalled  trident  of  Siva,  is  seen  nearly  filling  up  the  reverse 
of  the  Indo-Sassanian  coin.  No.  11,  pi.  15,  vol.  vi.,  with  a  man  and  bull  on 
the  opposite  side;  the  bull  on  several  other  coins  on  the  same  plate  being 
associated  with  the  indisputable  Buddhist  emblems,  the  chaityo,  praying 
wheel,  and  bo-tree. 

No.  33  is  an  undoubted  Buddhist  emblem,  joined  on  many  coins  with  the 
chaitya,  bo-tree,  and  elephant;  on  coin  22  from  Canouj,  vol.  iii.,  pi.  18;  on 
17,  with  chaitya  and  swastica  from  the  Punjab,  pi.  34,  vol.  iv.;  on  coin  18, 
with  chaitya  and  bo-tree,  &c.,  from  Jaunpur,  pi.  34,  vol.  iv.;  on  coin  41,  with 
the  bo-tree,  pi.  S5,  vol.  iv.;  also  on  the  Buddhist  coins  17  and  25  from 
Ougein,  pi.  61,  vol.  vii. 

Nos.  31, 35,  and  36  are  initial  to  three  of  the  Buddhist  inscriptions  from  the 
Junir  caves,  copied  by  Colonel  Sykes,  pi.  53,  vol.  vi.  No.  34  is  also  found 
conjoined  with  No.  29,  on  coin  1,  Kadphises  in  a  chariot,  and  naked  trident 
figure  on  the  reverse;  also  on  coin  3,  with  bust  of  Kadphises,  and  trident 
figure  on  the  reverse,  pi.  38,  vol.  iv.  With  respect  to  the  trident,  Prinsep 
says]  (vol.  iv.,  p.  632)  decisively,  that  the  bull  and  supposed  priest  [trident 
figure?]  are  dedicated*lo  the  solar  worship,  and  not  to  Siva  of  the  Bruhman" 
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teal  creed,  Prinsep  says  (vol.  vi^  p.  1046)  that  the  symbol  34,  is  in  *'  exact 
accordance  with  the  monogram  on  a  large  series  of  Uie  Indo-Scythic  coins, 
commencing  with  the  reverse  of  the  celebrated  Mokadphises  coin.'*  This 
exact  accordance,  therefore,  would  seem  to  connect  the  princes  of  the  coins 
with  Buddhism. 

No.  34  is  also  on  the  Buddhist  coins  5  and  9,  (bull  and  elephant^  from 
Behat,  pi.  34;  also  on  coins  34,  35,  and  36,  pi.  35,  vol.  iv. 

No.  35  is  seen  on  coins  2  and  3  of  the  Indo-Scythic  series,  pi.  38,  vol.  iv., 
with  the  Tartar  head  and  trident  figure,  and  is  very  probably,  together  with 
emblem  l\,  only  a  modification  of  No.  34. 


No.  II. 

Chinese  Account  of  India,  translated  from  the  '<  Wan^heen^thung* 
Kaouy*  or  **  Deep  Researches  into  Ancient  Monuments^**  h^  Ma" 
twan-Lin*  Published  in  the  Nouv.  Mdanges  AsiaHques,  torn,  u 
p.  196. 

1CA-TWAN-LIN*8  CITATION  OF  CHINBSB  AUTHORITIES  RBQAROINQ  INDIA. 

1.  Tlie  Chineso  Emperor  Woo  te  sent  a  General  OfiScer,  Chang  keen,  as 
ambassador  to  the  Indo-Scythians  b.c.  126.  The  Scythians  were  then  in 
possession  of  AfTghanistan. 

2.  Under  the  Chinese  Emperor  Ho  tc,  a.d.  89  to  106,  several  ambassadors 
from  India  came  to  offer  tribute. 

3.  Under  Yan  he,  a.d.  159,  strangers  often  came  by  the  way  of  Tonquin 
and  Cochin-China  to  offer  tribute. 

4.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Emperor  Ming  te,  a.d.  58  to  76,  sent 
ambassadors  to  India  to  inquire  about  Buddha ;  the  consequence  was,  that 
Buddhism  began  to  prevail  in  China  a.d.  147  to  167. 

5.  An  embassy  from  China  went  through  Burmah  under  the  Woo 
dynasty,  and  coasted  India  (a«d.  222  to  280)— probably  ascended  the  Ganges. 
The  King  of  India  was  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  these  people  by  sea. 

6.  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  Emperor  Wang  te,  a*d.  428,  the  King  of 
Kapila  (Oude),  the  beloved  of  the  moon,  sent  diamonds  and  parrots,  &c 

7.  Under  Ming  te,  a.d.  466,  an  ambassador  from  India  (he  received  tho 
rank  of  Lieut.-Gencral)  came  to  offer  tribute. 

8.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  Yuen  kea  (a.d.  441)  the  King  of 
Soo  mo  lo  (of  India)  sent  the  products  of  his  country. 

9.  Under  Heaou  woo  (a.d.  455),  the  King  of  Ghandara  (Kandahar?) 
sent  a  superior  officer  with  gold  and  precious  vases. 

10.  Under  Fei  te,  a.d.  473,  the  kingdom  of  Pho  be  sent  an  ambassador 
to  offer  tribute.    All  these  kingdoms  were  Buddhist, 
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11.  Under  the  dynasty  of  Leang  (a.d.  502),  the  King  of  India,  named 
Keu  to,  sent  his  great  officer,  Choo  lo  ta,  with  vases  of  crystal,  talismans,  &c. 

12.  Under  Seuan  woo,  a.d.  500  to  5]6f  (South  India)  sent  a  present  of 
horses  of  a  fine  breed.  The  ambassador  mentioned  the  products  of  India, 
and  stated  that  it  carried  on  a  trade  with  the  Roman  Empire  and  5yna.— - 
The  writing  is  on  leaves  octrees, 

13.  The  Emperor  Yaung  te  (a.d.  605  to  616)  sent  a  person,  but  he  did 
not  get  beyond  Tibet. 

14.  Under  the  Tang  dynasty,  in  the  years  Woo  teh  (a.d.  618  to  627), 
there  were  great  troubles  in  India;  the  King  (Siladitya?)  fought  great 
battles. 

15.  The  Chinese  Buddhist  priest,  Huen  chwang,  who  writes  his  travels, 
arrived  in  India  at  this  period,  and  had  audience  of  Siladitya. 

16.  Ambassadors  from  the  King  of  Magadha  (Behar)  arrived  in  China 
A.D.  642,  with  a  present  of  books, 

17.  The  Emperor  Tae-tsung,  a.d.  648,  sent  a  superior  officer  to 
(She  lo  ye  to)  Siladitya  (King  of  Magadha) ;  but  before  the  arrival  of  the 
ambassador  Siladitya  was  dead,  and  his  throne  usurped  by  his  minister. 
The  ambassador  was  attacked  and  plundered.  He  retired  to  Tibet,  which, 
together  with  JVepal,  were  under  China, — collected  a  force,  Nepal  furnishing 
7000  cavalry,  with  which  he  resented  the  insults  he  had  received,  took  the 
usurper  prisoner,  and  carried  him  to  China. 

The  Chinese  found  the  kingdoms  of  the  Brahmans,  in  ad.  648,  to  lie  in 
the  Punjab — Pan-cha-fa. 

18.  Under  Kaou  tsung,  a.d.  650  to  684,  a  man  of  the  atheistical  sect  of 
Lokayata,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  came  to  offer  homage.  : 

19.  In  the  third  of  the  years  Keen-fung,  a.d.  667,  the  five  Indias  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  Emperor. 

20.  In  the  years  Kae-yuen,  a.d.  713  to  742,  an  ambassador  from  Central 
India  made  three  attempts  to  reach  China,  and  arrived  the  third  time.  He 
applied  for  aid  against  the  Ta  sha  (Arabs!)  and  (he  Too-fan  (Tibetans). 
The  Emperor  Heuen  tsung  (a.d.  713  to  756)  conferred  upon  him  the  rank 
of  General-in-Chief. 

21.  Northern  India  also  sent  an  embassy. 

'  '  22.  The  third  of  the  years  Kwang-shun,  a.d.  953,  a  priest  of  Buddha, 
from  Western  India,  accompanied  by  many  other  Buddhist  priests,  repre- 
senting sixteen  tribes  or  nations  of  India,  brought  tribute,  amongst  other 
things,  horses. 

23.  A  Chinese  Buddhist  priest  returned  from  India  after  a  second 
residence  of  twelve  years  there.  He  brought  with  [him  part  of  the  body  of 
Buddha  (relics),  and  an  abundance  of  books.  The  Emperor  Tae  tsoo,  who 
reigned  a.d.  950  to  953,  summoned  him  to  his  presence,  and  inquired  about 
the  products  of  India. 

24.  A  Buddhist  priest  of  India,  about  a.d.  969,  brought  Sanscrit  books, 
and  envoys  continued  to  bring  them. 

25.  At  this  time  the  son  of  the  King  of  Eastern  India  came  to  China. 

26.  A  Buddhist  priest,  Kwang-yuen,  returned  from  India,  a.d*  983, 
bringing  a  letter  from  Moo-sc-nang,  (probably  Mahdu  Sinha,  a  king  of 
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Bengal^  mentioned  in  the  Ayeen  Akberi»)  alio  imagM  of  Sakya  (Buddha) 
and  relies  of  hit  body. 

27.  A.D.  983,  another  Buddhist  priest  eame  from  India  with  books. 

28.  A.D.  984  to  988,  a  Buddhist  priest  returned  from  the  aoantries  of 
Western  Asia  with  books.  There  was  also  a  Bn^mtm  priest«  named  Yang* 
she»  and  a  PerMian  infideU  who  came  together  to  the  eapitaL  Tho  Brahmatt 
said  that  his  country  was  called  Le;  that  the  King*s  fiunily  name  was 
Ya-lo-woo-tee ;  that  he  was  a  worshipper  of  Boddha;  and  that  he  distri- 
buted gifts  to  the  poor  itom  the  temple  of  Bnddha* 

29.,A.D.  996,  Buddhist  priests  arrive  in  ships  I 

30.  A.D.  1025  to  1031»  some  Buddhist  priests  of  Western  India  brought 
sacred  books. 

31.  AO).  1036,  nine  Buddhist  priests  eame  flrom  India  with  bones  of 
Buddha,  sacred  books,  and  teeth,  statues,  flfcc.  of  Boddhisatwas. 

The  preceding  chronological  account  of  the  relatioos  betwtson  China  and 
India  has  also  the  following  notice  :^* 

**  At  the  close  of  the  year  Kan  yuen*(about'A*i>.  756)  tho  bank  of  tho . 
river  Ganges  gave  way,  and  disappeared.** 

In  the  Pandu  dynasty  of  Indaprestha,  (Delhi,)  the  city  of  HastioapiVf 
then  under  King  Nemi,  was  washed  away.  Nemi  qipeaia  the  fbnith 
prince  after  LaUnika,  placed  by  Todd  1100  jm^  and  thenfbie  may  be  eon- 
sidered,  by  the  same  calculation,  about  1020  b.c.  It  is  not  at  all  improbaUo 
the  fact,  with  a  fabulous  Hindu  date  of  1020  B.&»may  bo  the  identiosl  ofsot 
recorded  by  the  Chinese,  aj>.  756,  and  a  usefhl  oorractkm  may  thus  bo 
applied  to  the  Pandu  Table. 
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No-  IV. 

Very  frequent  mention  of  the  Puranat  having  been  made  in  the  preoeding 
Notes,  the  following  very  brief — indeed  skeleton — analysis,  taken  froa 
Professor  Wilson  s  observations,  may  be  osefuL  The  ehief  object  is  to  ghw 
the  impression  of  so  learned  an  authority  as  Pirofessor  Wilson  with  rstpeet 
to  the  dates  of  the  well-known  productions. 


SeeL 


Name*  o/PuratM, 


aU^Oheei, 


CMrf  DmertfHum. 


1  Ylahnii.. 


2Vidmia.. 


Brthnui 


Padma 


SVlilmn.. 


4  Slra .  •  •  • 


VUhna 


VAyOyorSiTa  ••.. 


ftVbhira.. 


SriBhagmTRU.... 


(t  VUhnu.. 


Narada,  or  Nara- 
diya. 


ZDorga.. 


8  Siva  •  •  •  • 


Markanda, 
Markandeya. 


Agi^  or  Agneya .  • 


BhaTlshya, 
proplietlc. 


or 


Worahip  of  Siva, 
of  the  Son*  alao  of 
Kriahaa  as  Jagaa- 
oath. 

Do.,  lake  of  Pash- 
kara,  or  PkiUiar  in 
AJmcr. 


VlaliBB  esctaatvely. . 


Wofahipof  Siva,of 
the  Tofa  achool, 
wMch  originated  ia 
the  7th    and  8th 


ViahnuandKriahaa. 
Aaaorta  all  ia  ilhu 
aion.  Hlndna  of 
every  caate,  and 
even  Mlechchhat, 
outcaita  or  bartM- 
rians,  might  learn 
to  have  fUth  in 
Vaaudeva. 


Vithnu.    VlrulenUy 
sectariaU 


DurgaorKali. 


Saiva.     Worahip  at 
Gaya. 


Worahip    of  Siva. 

Legenda    of    Nag 

Panrhanl  \  a  mere 

ritoaL  NoPurana. 


Oriaaaaad  Ita 
plai^aiidthe 
ilvtr  in  llanrar* 


Trnpia  of  8rl-na. 
gaBy  lo  Myaova* 
and  dty  of  Haripor 
(praboblF)  yqar 
yaaayar  (14th  oan- 
tiuy)oiitMVnfi- 


•• 


Variooa       Tlrthaa. 
TIm  namtor,  Svta 
halfBiah. 


banLhal 
M    half 


triya. 


VopadavBp  tonhooi 
it  to  attrihvtadp 
lived  at  tha  eonrt 
of  Hemadri,  Ri^a 
of  Devagiri  Deognr 
or  l>owlatabad» 
prior  to  ita  con- 
qneat  by  the  If  OO' 
lema  in  the  14th 
centnry.  Tarentyo 
four  incamatlona. 

Let  not  thia  Parana 
be  repeated  in  the 
preaenoa  of  the 
kiHeta  of  cowB  and 
contemnera  of  the 
goda— Moalcma* 

Qootea  the  Maha- 
bharat.  Notaecta. 
rial;  chieiiy  narra-' 
Uve. 

FoUowa  klahabha- 
rat  and  Bamayana 
in  atoriea  of  Rama 
and  Kriahna:  not 
a  word  original,  but 
a  cyclopiedl»  of 
old  matcriala. 
in 


placee,  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Viab- 
nu* 

kfahabharata  <iiioC- 
ed.and  Kriahna  to 
aald  to  relate  it  to 
Yodhtohthlia. 


Udiloldlk 


19th  to  ISA 


WUiaa 


Uy.ftoBiitB  ofraBd 
want  of  fotevM 
to  known  aaodat 
thlnga.7thai<aik 


bnokeaadWitoM. 
ItaelfaaaertettwM 
compoaed  after  all 
theothara. 


Modam— about  ISth 
or  17th  century: 
after  the  Maho—. 


9th  or  10th  centBry ■ 


Cannot  be 
mote.  ProbaMy 
before  the  Uaho- 
medan  invaaton. 
Citea  the  commen- 
tator on 
thercANne 
maaa  of  HIndn 
poetnr,  and  pwt 
aoppUed  alght  or 


Probably  prior    to 
tha  Moalini  Invn- 
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Sect, 


10  VisliDa 


11  Sira... 


12  Vishnu 


13  Siva  •  • . . 


Names  ofPurana. 


Bralima    Vaivar- 
tlia. 


Linga 


14  Vislinu 
and 
Siva. 


lj> 


Sira 

and 

Durga. 


Var&ha,  or  Boar. 


Slcanda,    or   Six- 
fiiced  deity. 


Vamano, 
Dwarf. 


or 


16  Sim 


Kurma, 
toise. 


or  Tor. 


Mattya,  or  Fif  li. 


17  Vislinu 
and 
Siva. 


18  Siva... 


Garuda, 
ture. 


or  Vul. 


Bralimanda , 


Chief  Object. 


To  describe  acts  of 
Bralima,  Devi,  Oa- 
netOf  and  Krishna, 
chiefly  the  latter. 

Worship  of  Siva  as 
the  Phallus,  but  no 
mention  of  obscene 
rites. 


Chief  Descriptions. 


Sectarial,  and  no 
Puranaatall.  Ori- 
gin of  artificer*! 
caste. 

Sectarial,  and  pro- 
perly not  a  Puriuia. 
Brahma  and  Vish. 
nu  fight  for  supre. 
macy,  and  the  Linga 
puts  down  boUi. 
Twenty-eight  in- 
camationi. 


Vishnu,  in  the  boar  Various  Tirthas ; 
incarnation.  No  I  one  of  Blutra  (Ma- 
leaning  to  Krishna,      thura). 


Probable  Dates. 


Siva  worship. 


Vishnu  ;  but  mix- 
ture of  Linga,  and 
worship  of  both. 


Worship  of  Siva  and 
Durga;  although 
the  name  woidd 
imply  Vaishnava. 


Worship  of  Siva,  but 
not  sectarial. 


Sectarial  temples  of 
Siva  at  Benares,  or 
Kasi,  and  also  his 
temples  in  Orissa 
and  at  Jagannath. 

Dwarf  avatar  of 
Vishnu,  or  Krish- 
na. Various  Tir- 
thas at  Benares. 
Himalaya,  and 
north-westof  Delhi. 


Avatars  of  Vishnu, 
and  legends  of 
Siva. 


Fish  avatar.      The 
Mahabharata 


Certainly  modem, 
as  it  cannot  be  the 
Pnrana  mentioned 
in  the  If  atsya. 

Certainly  not  befbre 
the  8th  or  9th  cen* 
turlea,  and  may  be 
later. 


lath  century. 


The  Kasi  Khanda, 
probably  belbre 
Bf  ahmud  of  Ohas- 
ni'R  first  attack  on 
Benares. 

Subsequent  to  the 
rivalry  of  the  Sai- 
vas  andVaishoavaa. 
May  hav«  been 
compiled  about 
three  or  four  cen- 
turies ago. 

Subsequent  to  Tan- 
trika,  Sakta,  and 
Jain  sects.  Yogia 
try  to  identtiy 
themselves  with 
the  divinity. 

Quotes  the  very 
words    of  Vishnu 


Sun,  Siva,  and  Vish- 
nu worship. 


Narrative,  chiefly ; 
but  also  worship  of 
Durga  as  Fara- 
sakU. 


quotes  this   story  I  and    Padma     Pu 

fhm  the  Matsjfo,  ranaa,and  therefore 

and  therefore  after  12th  century, 

should   be   subse- 
quent. 


Birth  of  Garuda  not 
mentioned,  but  of 
sacred  places  dedi- 
cated to  the  sun. 
A  questionable 
Purana. 

Egg  of  Brahma,  of 
Kamchi,  or  Koi^e- 
veram. 


Quotes  the  Tantrlka 
rituaU  therefore 
tubiemient  to  7th 
and  8tii  centuries. 


Rules  of  a  Sakta,  or 
Tantrlka  descrip- 
tion given,  then- 
fore  modem,  as 
Wilaon  calls  them 
corraptions  of  the 
religion  of  the  Ve- 
daa  and  JPmtmmm. 


The  Puranafi  are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  in  their  present  condition,  as  authorities  for 
the  mythological  religion  of  the  Hindus  at  any  remote  period.  The  Mahabharata 
Bays  oif  itself,  that  no  legend  is  current  in  the  world  which  is  unconnected  with  it, 
and  therefore  intimates  its  being  the  origin  of  those  told  in  the  Pnranaf.-— Pr^ac«  io 
the  VUhmu  FuranOf  p.  58. 
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Angora  Goat,  on  tho  whito-hiurcdy  by 

Lieut  A.  Conolly,  169. 
Antc-Brahmanical  worship  of  the'Hindos, 

by  J.  Sterenson,  D.D.,  230. 
Anbic  InRcription  on  m  tombttono  at 

Malta,  173. 
Arriaiiy    quotation    ftom,    aoeoimt    of 

cartes,  3UA. 
Aaoko  raiiics  a  statue  to  Duddhay  S80, 

builds  a  tope  near  Patna,  300. 

constructs  a  hell,  310, 331. 

Autograph    MS.    of   Ibn    KhaUikan*s 

Biographical  Dlctionaiy,  by  Rer.  W. 

Cnroton,  S23» 

Ball,  Samuel,  Esq.,  on  the  expediency 
of  opening  a  second  port  in  China,  by, 
183. 
Brim,  Major*General,  a  short  account 

ofthe  Sherloy  Family,  by,  77* 
Brahmsnn  found  in  Affghanistan  by  Fa- 

hian,S7a 
^— —  on  board  ship  'as  merchants, 

320. 
— «—  might    bo   constituted    from 
other  castes,  372. 

tlioRc  so  colled  by  Western 

writers  were  Jains  or  Bud- 
dhists, :i08. 
— «—  orif^nolly  strangers  in  India, 

.199. 
— — ^-—  tlieir    ac(iui8ition    of    power 

comparatively  recent,  402. 
Brahmanism,  as  now  practised,  not  so 

ancient  as  Buddhism,  lHio, 
Buddha*8  skull  preserved  as  a  relio  at 
Nakia  (Ghasni  or  Jellallabad), 
282 

tooth  relic,  283,  300,  317, 318. 

deatb,Tarious  dates  of,  300, 31 8. 

Buddhism,  predominant  tliroughout  In- 
dia,  from   GOO   b.c.   to   700 

first  introduced  into  China,251. 

extension  of,  in  fifth  ccntur}*, 

25«. 

practical  precepts  of,  2(i5. 

— ^— -  iieretical  sects  of,  2CC. 

Buddh  ist  emblems,  •!  5 1 . 

Buddhists  not  atheists,  263,  310,  377* 


Buddhists  anciently  ate  flesh,  286. 

Cassie  Chitty,  S.,  Es<^,  on  the  sito  and 
ruins  of  Tammana  Nuwera,  343. 

Castes,  anciently  lecnlary  and  not  reli- 
gious, 335. 

— —  Arrian*B  account  of,  SOfiw 

a  civil  institation  among  Bud- 
dhists, 979. 

0  not   of  mueh  fanpoitaiioe  an- 

oiently,  407* 

Chrittopber,  laeuU  W.,  *Tocabu]anr  of 
tho  Maldivian  language,  eompilsa  liy, 
42. 

Conolly,  Lieut  A.,  on  the  white-haind 
Angora  goat,  109. 

China,  observations  on  the  expedient  of 
opemng  a  second  port  in,  182;  ob- 
jections to  ports  previously  namod, 
201 ;  appendix,  203. 

Chinese  literature,  knowledge  of  Indlait 
history  obtamable  fhm,  848. 

Chinese  Secret  Triad  Sodety,  Inr  Uont 
Kewboldand  Major-General  Wilson, 
C.B.,  120 ;  rules  and  customs  (tf  the 
brotherhood,  136;  secret  signs,  148; 
constitution  of  the  Malacca  ramifica- 
tion, 143;  oaths  and  record,  145; 
peach-garden  association,  146;  namo 
and  origin,  154 ;  resemblance  to  free- 
masonry, 166. 

Cureton,  the  Bev.  W.,  extracts  from 
an  Arabic  work  respecting  Indian 
physicians,  by,  105 ;  on  an  autograph 
M8.  of  Ibn  KhaUikan*s  Dlctionaiy, 
223. 

Dauney,  W.,  Esq.^  observations  with  a 
view  to  an  inquuy  into  the  music  of 
tho  East,  by,  1. 

Fa  hion,  birth  of,  253 ;  sets  out  on  his 
travels,  272;  at  Khotan,  274;  at 
Ladakh  (?),  276;  in  the  Himalayas, 
277 ;  passes  tho  Indus,  277 ;  in  AjflT- 
ghonistan,  278;  at  Kandahar,  281 ;  in 
Bcluchiston,  281 ;  returns  to  the  In- 
dus, 283;  at  Mathura,  284;  atCanooj, 
293 ;  at  Sravasti,  294 ;  at  Kapila,  tho 
birthplace  of  Buddha,  396;  at  Lanmo, 
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298;  at  Knsinara,  300;  at  Vaisali, 
302;  at  Patna,  304;  at  Gaya,  308; 
at  Benares,  310 ;  at  Tomoliti,  mouth 
of  the  Ganges,  315;  at  Ceylon,  316; 
at  Java,  320;  returns  to  China,  321. 
Forbes,  Professor  Duncan,  on  the  disco- 
very of  part  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  J^mi  al  Tawdrikh,  1 1. 

Goat,  on  the  white-haired  Angora,  by 
Lieut.  A.  Conolly,  159. 

Hiuan  thsang^s  travels,  analysis  of,  322. 

Ibn  Khallikan's  Biographical  Dictionary, 
on  an  autograph  MS.  of,  by  Rev.  W. 
Cureton,  223. 
Indian  physicians,  extracts  from  an  Ara- 
bic work  respecting,  105. 
Inscription,  ancient,  at  Sanchi,  by  CoL 

Sykes,  246. 
Inecriptions,  when  ancient,  are  in  Pali, 
and  relate  to  Buddhism, 
272,  416. 
*— — —  list  of,  460 

J^mi  al  Tawdrikh,  on  the  discovery  of 
part  of  the  second  volume  of,  1 1. 

Linga  worship  unknown  to  Fa  hian,  292, 
335. 

Mahabharata,  antiquity  of,  439. 

Af  ahawanso,  account  of,  336. 

Maldivian  language,  vocabulary  of  the, 
42. 

Ma-twan-lin*8  account  of  India,  457. 

Menu,  code  of,  not  so  ancient  as  pre- 
tended, 435. 

Morley,  W.  Esq.,  on  the  discovery  of 
part  of  the  second  volumo  of  the  Jdmi 
al  Taw^rfkh,  11. 

Music  of  the  East,  observations  with  a 
view  to  an  inquiry  into,  1. 

Newbold,  Lieut.,  on  the  Chinese  Secret 
Triad  Society,  120. 

Pali   inscriptions,    moro   ancient   than 
those  in  Sanskrit,  415. 

language,  refined  at  an  early  period, 

423. 


Pali  language  known  throimhout  India, 

424 ;  and  Bactria,  425. 

Palladius,  his  account  of  the  Brahmans 

in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  381, 

392. 

Physicians,    extracts   from  an    Arabic 

work  respecting  Indian,  105. 
Puranas,  antiquity  of,  440. 

■  brief  analysis  of,  483. 

Sanchi,  near  Bhilsa,  on  an  inscription  of| 

246. 
Sanskrit,  not  the  language  of  the  oldest 

inscriptions,  411. 
Scholasticus  in  Ceylon,  in  the  beginning 

of  the  fifth  century,  393. 
Secret  Triad  Society  of  the  Chinese,  120. 
Shakespear,  J.,  Esq.,  translation  of  a 

Cufic  inscription  on  a  tombstone  at 

Malta,  by,  173. 
Sherlcy  Family,  a  short  account  of  tiie, 

by  Major-Gen.  Briggs,  F.R.S.,  77* 
Siva,  not  the  Theban  Hercules,  38^ 
Soung  young  tse  visits  Outchang  (Oa« 

dyana  or  Kashmir),  in  510  iL.D.,  279. 
Stevenson,  John,   D.D.,  on  the  ante- 

Brahmanical  worship  of  the  Hindas, 

239. 
Sykes,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  H.,  on  an  ancient 
inscription  at  Sanchi,  near  Bhilsa^ 
246. 

on  the  state  of  India  before  the 

Mohammedan  invasion,  248. 

Tammana  Nuwera,  on  the  site  and  ruins 
of,  by  Simon  Cassie  Chitty,  Esq.,  242. 

Tombstone,  ancient  Arabic  inscription 
on  a,  at  Malta,  173. 

Triad  Society  of  the  Tien-ti-huih^  of  the 
Chinese,  120. 

Vocabulary  of  the  Maldivian  languagei 

42. 
Vyasa,  the  arranger  of  the  Vedas,  a  man 

of  low  caste,  407. 

Wilson's,  Professor  H.H.,  remarics  on 
the  names  which  occur  in  an  Arabic 
work  respecting  Indian  physicians,  115. 

Wilson,  Major-(^.,  on  the  Secret  Triad 
Society  of  the  Chinese^  120. 
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«VEXTEEXTH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  OP  THE  SOCIETY, 

Held  on  the  9th  of  May,  1840. 

TiiR  Right  Hex.  C.  W.  WILLIAMS  WYNN,  M.P., 

Pre.<«ident,  in  the  Chair. 


THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

WAS    READ   AS    FOLLOWS: — 

It  18  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  the  Council  can  open  their  Report 
on  the  Proceedings  of  the  past  year  by  stating  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
Society  has  continued  to  be  kept  considerably  within  the  receipts;*  and  that* 
having  thus  recovered  from  the  state  of  financial  difficulty  into  which  they 
had  fallen*  the  funds  will  now  allow  of  the  publication  in  the  present  year 
of  two  Numbers  of  the  Journal.    It  is  right,  however,  to  qualify  the  satisfac- 
tion which  at  first  arises  from  observing  so  large  a  balance  in  hand  at  the 
close  of  the  last  year's  account  as  407/.,  by  remarking  that  the  actual  sur- 
plus of  the  receipts  above  the  expenditure  is  only  111/.,  which  is  not  equal 
to  the  cost  of  the  second  Number  of  the  Journal  proposed  to  be  published  in 
1840.    The  state  of  the  funds,  if  viewed  in  reference  to  their  economical 
management,  must  be,  on  the  whole,  gratifying;  but  if  the  operations  of  the 
Society  are  crippled  for  want  of  larger  means ;   if  its  Library  is  so  em- 
tirely  dependent  on  the  contributions  of  Societies,  and  of  individual  l^lem- 
bers,  that  no  branch  of  Oriental  inquiry  can  be  made  complete  on  its  shelves 
for  the  use  of  its  Members,  or  of  Oriental  scholars,  or  persons  engaged  ia 
the  prosecution  of  researches  into  the  civil  and  natural  history,  geography, 
antiquities,  and  products  of  Asia,  or  even  of  India  alone ;  if  collections  of 
various  kinds  which  would  be  given  to  enrich  its  Museum  are  withheld  by 
the  possessors,  or  refused  by  the  Society,  because  there  is  not  room  where 
to  lay  them  out  and  exhibit  them,  and  there  are  not  means  to  procure 
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General  Allard. 

Cavelly  Venkata  Lutchmiah. 

Foreign, 

Count  Munster  Meinhove]. 
Profesior  Peter  Von-Bohton 

ContribtUing. 
Josias  du  Pr6  Alexander,  Et^ .    * 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  ¥niliam  H.  C.  BenUnokt  M.P. 
Major-Qeneral  Sir  WUliam  BlaeUmme. 
David  Colvin,  Esq. 
Sir  Francis  Hastings  I>oyle,  But. 
Thomas  Daniel!,  Esq.,  R.A. 
General  William  Farquhar. 
James  M'Donnell,  Esq.,  M.D. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Eari  of  Fowls. 
Crosier  Raine,  Esq. 
Thomas  Redhead,  Esq. 
James  G.  Remington,  Esq. 
The  Right  Hon.  John  Sulliraii. 
Lieut-Col.  E.  L.  Smythe. 
Col.  Josiah  Stewart. 
Benjamin  Torin,  Esq. 
Major-General  Sir  N.  Trent.* 
Sir  W.  Williams  Wynn»  Bart,  Iff.P. 

The  political  merits  of  Maharaja  RunjIt  Sinoh  aie  uatton  for 
history  to  dilate  upon,  and  are  already  fkmiliar  to  Enrope.  It  is  in  his 
capacity  of  patron  of  letters  and  science  that  the  Society  records  and  regrets 
his  death.  His  becoming  enrolled  amongst  our  Honorary  Members  is  on« 
e\idence  of  this  character ;  but  more  practical  prooISs  of  his  liberal  encourage* 
ment  of  talent  have  been  repeatedly  displayed  by  him  whenever  opportanitr 
permitted  its  exercise  within  his  own  dominions.  His  readiness  to  avail 
himself  of  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  European  oflleera  in  the  organisatios 
of  his  forces,  and  the  management  of  his  provinces,  whilsl  it  evinced  his  die* 
crimination,  may  be  attributed  to  policy  also;  but  the  ikcilities  which  he 
afforded  them  to  search  for  the  precious  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  Punj&b* 
and  to  collect  and  publish  geographieal  illustrations  of  parts  of  his  princi- 
pality, before  little  known,  were  proolli  of  liberal  and  eomprehensive  feeling, 
little  to  have  been  expected  from  a  sovereign  in  his  situation.  It  is  for  even 
still  more  decided  marks  of  his  liberality,  however,  that  we  have  reason  to  bt 
thankful  to  him,  and  in  an  especial  manner,  for  the  encouragement  of  every 
kind,  the  personal  notice,  the  freedom  and  safety  of  access  to  his  territories* 
the  facilities  he  commanded  or  bestowed,  and  even  the  pecuniary  aid  which 
he  was  ever  prompt  to  grant  to  European  travellers.    Moorcroft,  at  a  season 
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when  Runjit  Singh's  connexion  with  the  Government  of  British  India  was 
precarious,  and  involved  various  contingencies  of  eventual  discord,  was 
treated  by  him  with  marked  hospitality  and  distinction,  and  was  allowed  to 
traverse  at  will  the  Punj&b  and  Kashmir,  and  the  inten'ening dependencies; 
and  at  a  later  period  Jacquemont  acknowledges  that  he  received,  not  only 
similar  permission  and  aid,  but  even  liberal  supplies — of  all  of  which  he  stood 
in  need.  Conduct  of  this  description,  and  in  an  Asiatic  prince,  fully  entitles 
the  Maharaja  to  the  grateful  commemoration  of  an  Asiatic  Society. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  European  Officers  in  the  service  of 
Maharaja  Runjft  Singh  was  General  Allard,  whose  claim  to  literary 
notice  rests  upon  his  having  brought  to  France,  and  presented  to  the  Royal 
Cabinet,  an  invaluable  collection  of  Bactro.Indian  coins  and  antiquities  col- 
lected by  himself  or  by  his  colleague.  General  Ventura.  Tliey  have  been 
the  theme  of  minute  and  learned  description  by  the  late  M.  Jacquet,  and  by 
M.  Raoul  Rochette,  in  the  Journal  Asiatique.  The  death  of  M.  Allard  and 
of  his  illustrious  master  might  seem  to  augur  unfavourably  for  the  prose- 
cution of  research  in  the  Sikh  dominions ;  but  General  Ventura  and  M. 
Court  are  still  there,  and  they  are  both  known  as  zealous  and  able  contriba* 
tors  to  our  knowledge,  both  of  the  present  and  past  history  of  the  Punj&b. 

Cavelly  Venkata  Lutchmiah,  a  Brahman  of  Madras,  was  for  many 
years  at  the  head  of  the  Native  Establishment  formed  by  Colonel  Mackenzie, 
for  the  collection  and  elucidation  of  manuscripts,  inscriptions,  and  antiquities 
illustrating  the  early  or  actual  condition  of  the  Dekhan.  He  accompanied 
Colonel  Mackenzie  to  Calcutta,  and  aAer  that  officer's  death,  assisted  for 
some  time  in  compiling  a  Catalogue  of  the  collections,  until  ill-health  obliged 
him  to  return  to  Madras.  He  was  a  very  respectable  English  scholar,  well 
versed  in  the  principal  languages  of  the  South  of  India,  and  deeply  imbued 
with  that  love  of  antiquarian  lore  which  animated  his  master's  researches. 
After  his  return  to  Madras,  and  the  recovery  of  his  health,  Cavelly  Venkata 
resumed  his  literary  pursuits,  and  made  several  communications  to  this  So- 
ciety. He  was  also  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  a  Native  Literary 
Society  at  Madras,  and  was  President  of  it  at  his  death.  Although 
instances  of  a  command  of  the  English  language  did  occur  at  Madras 
amongst  the  cotemporaries  of  Cavelly  Venkata,  yet  the  acquirement  was 
then  rare,  and  was  effected  under  great  disadvantages.  It  was  mueh 
rarer,  however,  for  it  to  be  applied,  as  it  was  by  him,  to  literary  research.    ^ 

Of  our  deceased  Foreign  Members  Dr.  Peter  von  Bohlen,  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  K5nigsburg,  is 
best  known  to  Oriental  scholars  by  his  edition  of  the  Satakas  or  Centos  of 
Bhartrihari,  with  a  Latin  translation,  and  by  his  work  upon  the  Hindus, 
Das  Alte  Indien.  The  former  is  a  proof  that  he  was  a  Sanskrit  scholar  of 
no  ordinary  merit ;  and  the  latter  displays  extensive  reading  and  judicious 
investigation.  As  a  summary  view  of  the  history,  religious  institutes, 
monuments,  literature,  and  sciences  of  the  Hindus,  it  is  at  once  a  com- 
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prehensive  and  concise  authority,  to  which  we  have  yet  nothing  in  our  own 
language  to  be  comparer!.  Dr.  Von  Bohlen  was  in  England  a  few  yearn 
s  nee,  and  was  then  in  a  precarious  state  of  health,  which  hat  terminated  in 
his  decease,  whilst  yet  in  the  prime  of  life. 

There  are  several  names  in  the  list  of  deceased  Members  whose  loss 
will  be  felt,  and  is  regretted  by  this  Society.  To  notice  each  separately 
would  be  to  swell  this  report  beyond  its  fair  limits ;  but  there  is  one  which 
the  Council  cannot  pass  over  in  silence, — that  of  Sir  William  Black- 
BURXB,  whose  long  residence  at  the  court  of  his  Highness  the  Raja  of 
Tanjore,  rendered  him  familiar  with  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  South 
of  India,  and  the  usages  and  habits  of  the  people.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  Council,  where  the  unremitting  interest  he  exhibited  in 
the  objects  for  which  we  are  associated,  and  the  kind  feelings  and  courteous 
manners  shown  in  all  his  intercourse,  will  endear  his  memory  to  all  who  en- 
joyed the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

Thomas  Danibll,  Esq.,  has  been  much  known  as  a  painter  of  Indian 
subjects.  When  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  he  visited  India  in 
company  with  his  nephew,  where  he  remained  ten  years,  chiefly  employed  in 
making  a  splendid  collection  of  paintings,  most  of  which  have  at  various 
times  appeared  before  the  public*  Mr.  Daniell  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  at  whose  annual  exhibitions  many  gf  his  productions 
appeared.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  March  last,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of 
ninety-one. 

Although  in  consequence  of  some  delay  on  our  part  in  electing  him  as 
a  Corresponding  Member,  yet  every  object  for  which  this  Society  is  insti- 
tuted»  every  branch  of  Oriental  inquiry,  whether  of  a  literary  or  scientifie 
description,  has  suffered  too  severe  a  loss  in  Mr.  James  Prinsep  for  us 
not  to  offer  our  tribute  of  regret  for  his  premature  death.  One  of  a  nume- 
rous family  remarkable  for  every  attribute  that  graces  humanity,  Mr.  James 
Prinsep  in  early  life  devoted  his  energies  to  the  cultivation  of  experimental 
science ;  and  was  in  consequence  appointed  Assistant  Assay  Master  in  the 
Calcutta  Mint  in  1819.  In  the  following  year  he  was  nominated  Assay 
Master  of  the  Mint  of  Benares;  and  was  there  most  usefblly  and 
honourably  employed  for  above  ten  years.  In  his  official  capacity  he  devised 
many  ingenious  arrangements  for  the  discharge  of  his  duty  with  accuracy 
and  despatch ;  and  carried  on,  with  equal  industry  and  talent,  various 
Kientific  investigations  connected  with  his  professional  labours.  Amongst 
others,  he  instituted  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  best  mode  of  measur- 
ing high  degrees  of  temperature,  the  result  of  which  was  honoured  by 
insertion  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  drew  up  an  interest, 
ing  report  on  the  discoveries  in  Electro-magnetism,  which  was  also  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  He  also  set  on  foot  « 
Society  at  Benares  for  literary  and  scientific  objects ;  and  several  valuable 
communications,  especially  on  subjects  of  cheroistr}*,  meteorology,  and 
astronomy,  by  him  and  his  associates,  were  published,  partly  in  the  Asiatic 
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Researches'and  partly  in  the  Quarterly  Oriental  Magazine  and  Retiew,  in 
Calcutta. 

Nor  were  his  duties  whilst  at  Benares  restricted  to  those  of  his  office. 
His  skill  as  an  engineer  and  an  architect  were  put  in  requisition  by  the 
local  authorities ;  and  he  designed  an  edifice  erected  for  a  mint,  repaired 
the  minarets  of  the  Mosque  of  Aurengzeh,  when  in  a  state  that  threatened 
infinite  mischief  to  the  adjacent  houses  ;  and  planned  and  executed  the  ineans 
of  draining  the  city.  He  also  made  a  statistical  survey  of  Benares,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  published  in  the  Asiatic  Researches  ;  and,  whilst 
thus  engaged,  he  availed  himself  of  his  talent  and  taste  as  an  artist  to  deli- 
neate many  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  picturesque  and  characteristic 
objects  with  which  Benares  abounds.  His  drawings  were  lithographed  in 
England,  and  form  a  volume  which  for  character  and  truth  has  never  been 
equalled  by  any  artistical  illustrations  of  Indian  scenery.  Tlie  plates  arc 
accompanied  by  descriptions  which  are  in  like  manner  faithful  and  in- 
structive, and  show  that  he  had  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with' 
the  people,  as  well  [as  with  the  place.  The  same  merit  distinguished  the 
whole  of  his  career ;  and  the  natives  df  India  never  had  amongst  theni  a 
warmer,  a  more  active,  or  a  more  judicious  friend. 

Upon  the  abolition  bf  the  Benares  Mint  in  1830,  the  services  of  Mr; 
Pfinsep  were  transferred  to  that  of  Calcutta ;  and  with  his  removal  com* 
menced  those  remarkable  exertions  by  which  he  is  known  as  a  distinguished 
Orientalist.  He  joined  the  Assay  Office  as  Assistant  Assay  Master;  but 
on  the  departure  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Wilson,  in  January,  1833,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  situation  of  Assay  Master.  In  both  capacities  he  was  labori- 
ously occupied  by  his  official  duties.  He  was  also  actively  engaged  in 
collateral  scientific  researches;  in  the  chemical  analysis  of  mineral  or 
metallic  substances,  of  the  nature  of  which  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  to  be  accurately  apprized ;  or  in  experiments  or  observations  of  a 
miscellaneous  description. 

Amongst  the  principal  fruits  of  his  labours  in  this  department  were  a 
series  of  experimental  researches  on  the  depression  of  the  wet  bulb  hygro- 
meter, a  subject  included  amongst  the  desiderata  of  the  British  Association 
ibr  the  Advancement  of  Science ;  and  an  elaborate  compilation  entitled 
tjseful  Tables,  in  which  the  coins,  measures,  and  weights  of  British  India 
and  the  East  are  described  from  experimental  verification  ;  [and  the  compu- 
tations of  time,  according  to  the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  calendars,  are 
fully  and  clearly  explained,  and  accompanied  by  chronological  dynasties  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  sovereigns  of  Persia,  India,  Tibet,  Ava,  Ceylon, 
and  the  interlying  and  adjacent  regions :  the  whole  constituting  an  authority 
of  the  highest  character  and  greatest  practical  utility. 

These  duties  and  pursuits,  although  demanding  far  more  than  common 
assiduity,  were  insufficient  to  satisfy  a  mind,  the  activity  of  which  was 
unwearied,  and  the  energies  of  which  appeared  to  be  inexhaustible ;  and 
the  chief  source  of  Mr.  J.  Prinsep*s  claims  upon  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  Orientalists,  whether  their  tastes  be  scientific  or  literary,  is  the 
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the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  of  which  he  was  the  sole  editor,  and  to 
which  he  was  a  most  industrious  and  Taluable  contributor. 

In  1829,  Captain  Herbert,  then  attached  to  the  department  of  the  Sur- 
veyor-General, set  on  foot  a  Periodical,  to  which  he  gave  the  modest  denomi- 
nation of  *•  Gleanings  in  Science,'"  as  it  Was  especially  Of  a  scientific 
character,  and  was  composed  of  materials  in  part  derived  fr6m  Edrdpeati 
publications  of  the  same  class.  Captain  Herbert  left  Calcutta  in  IsSl, 
and  before  his  departure,  made  over  to  Mr.  Prinsep  the  continuation  df 
his  Journal.  Mr.  Prinsep  having  become  joint  secretary  of  (He  Asiatic 
Society,  thought  it  likely  that  the  objects  of  the  Society  and  those  of  tlici 
periodical  he  had  taken  charge  of,  might  be  advantageously  combined; 
arid,  with  the  concUrl-erice  of  the  Society,  he  changed  the  form  and  title  ot 
the  work,  to  that  of  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal/*  in  which 
papers  upon  topics  illustrative  of  man  and  nature  in  the  East,  whether 
communicated  direct,  or  through  the  Society,  might  be  appropriately 
made  public.  The  project  was  judicious;  its  execution  most  successfiil; 
and  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  is  at  oiice  a  monumetit  of 
Mr.  Prinsep  s  extraordihary  talents  and  application,  and  a  rich  mine  of 
infbrmatidn  on  many  of  the  most  interesting  oljects  of  Oriental  research. 
The  work,  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  India,  extends  to  seven  volumes; 
the  two  last  of  which  are  in  two  parts  each,  exceeding  a  thousand  pages  6i 
closely  printed  matter  in  small  type.  There  are,  frotii  Mr.  Prinsep's  o^n 
pen,  nearly  a  hundred  articles,  besides  a  variety  of  editorial  matter:  tfaeM 
ar0  iom«  hundred  plates,  a  great  number  of  which  are  of  coinit  and 
inscriptions ;  and  most  of  these  are  drawn,  and  even  engraved,  by  Mr. 
Prinsep  himself.  When  to  all  this  is  added  the  entire  editorial  sut)erin- 
tendenee  and  correction  of  the  work,  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  pages  A 
month,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  was  possible  for  one  unassisted 
individual  to  have  accomplished  the  task:  much  more  is  the  astonishment 
increased,  when  we  find  that  all  this  Islbour  and  inquiry  was  not  his 
business,  of  which  he  had  more  than  enough  beside, — but  his  atnusement: 
the  occupation  of  that  time  which  any  other  public  servant,  however 
diligent  and  zealous,  would  usually  have  dedicated  to  rest,  or  to  society. 

The  varied  nature  of  Mr.  Prinsep  s  contributions  to  the  Journal  will' 
bvbest  appredated  by  deference  to  the  Index  of  any  otie  of  the  volumes. 
Thus,  in  the  fifth,  w6  find  him  the  author  of  the  follo\Ving  papers  :— 

1.  On  ft  new  Standard  Barometer;  2.  On  the  Rnof  of  the  Church  of 
Fort  William;  3.  Oti  the  Damatha  Cave  Inscriptions ;  4.  On  the  Chemical 
actum  of  Copper  on  Ink;  5,  6,  7,  8.  9.  Ori  Ancient  Inscriptions;  10, 1 1. 
On  the  Wet  Btilb  Hygrometer  Depressions;  12.  On  the  Measurement 
of  the  Ambic  Qaadfant;  13.  On  New  Bactrian  Coins;  14.  On  a  statue 
of  Silenus;  15.  On  New  Mithraic  Coins;  16.  On  Hindu  Coins;  17.  On 
the  Yallabhi  Dynasty;  18.  On  the  Nautical  Instruments  of  the  Arabs; 
19.  On  S&mar  Salt;  20.  On  the  Range  of  the  Barometer  in  various 
places.  The  same  volume  has  six  full  plates  of  Coins,  drawn  and  engraved 
by  Mr.  Prhisep;  and  fifteen  plates  cf  Inscriptions  and  Antiquities,  alio 
dmwn  by  him  on  «tone. 
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Amidst  the  many  valuable  contributions  with  which  the  Journal  is 
furnished  by  its  editor,  those  which  have  excited  most  universal  interest, 
being  known  throughout  continental  Europe  as  well  as  in  India,  and  better 
than  in  Great  Britain,  belong  to  the  two  classes  of  Coins  and  Inscriptions, 
in  both  of  which  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Prinsep  have  been  most  surprisingly 
brilliant.  Bringing  to  the  task  of  deciphering  ancient,  and  hitherto 
illegible  characters,  the  readiness  of  resource  which  his  practice  of  philo- 
sophical experiment  had  taught  him;  the  quickness  and  accuracy  of  eye 
which  he  derived  from  his  accomplishments  as  an  artist;  the  energy  and 
perseverance  which  were  part  of  his  nature,  and  the  knowledge  which  he 
had  gathered  by  observation  and  study,  he  combined  qualifications  rarely 
united  in  the  same  person,  although  essential  to  success ;  and  completely, 
made  out  the  purport  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  had  been  recently 
brought  to  light ;  or  which  when  longer  known,  had  baffled  all  previous 
ingenuity  and  application. 

Availing  himself  promptly  of  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Masson  in  regard  to 
the  inscriptions  on  the  reverses  of  the  Greek  Bactrian  Coins,  he  succeeded 
in  forming  an  alphabet  which  has  received  the  concurrence  of  the  Conti- 
nental scholars.  He  also  determined  the  value  of  the  .characters  which 
appear  upon  the  coins  found  in  Kutch ;  and  first  detected  the  curious 
application  of  Hindu  inscriptions  to  Mohammedan  names  on  the  coins  of 
the  first  Mohammedan  princes  of  Delhi.  In  the  characters  of  inscriptions 
on  columns,  stones,  and  rocks,  Mr.  Prinsep*s  researches  have  traced  the 
formation  of  the  alphabet  in  which  Sanskrit  has  been  written  in  Upper 
India,  for  the  last  thousand  years  at  least,  the  Devanagari,  through  a 
variety  of  older  modifications,  up  to  what  appears  to  be  its  earliest  known 
form,  that  in  which  it  is  found  upon  the  rocks  in  Gujarat,  and  which  is 
certainly  anterior  to  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era.  These 
modifications  he  has  exhibited  in  two  engraved  tables  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Journal ;  and  they  furnish  an  invaluable  key  to  all  future 
attempts  to  investigate  further  the  subject  of  Indian  Palaeography.  It  is 
not  one  of  the  least  important  of  the  results  that  he  has  obtained,  that 
many  of  the  details  of  both  Brahmanical  and  Buddhist  genealogy  and 
chronology  have  been  verified  by  the  inscriptions  he  has  deciphered ;  and 
that  the  same  unquestionable  evidences  have  confirmed  the  existence  of 
amicable  relations  between  Chandragupta,  or  Sandrocottus,  and  his' 
immediate  successors,  with  the  Greek  princes  of  Persia  and  Egypt,  who 
were  the  successors  of  Alexander,  as  intimated  by  the  Greek  historians. 

The  numismatic  and  paleeological  discoveries  of  Mr.  Prinsep  have, 
contributed,  in  a  most  essential  manner,  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  outline  of 
the  history  of  India,  from  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  to  that  of  Mohammed 
Ghori,  an  inte^'val  of  fifteen  centuries.  That  materials  exist  in  the 
inscriptions  in  the  cavern  temples  of  India,  for  carrying  the  history  still 
further  back,  to  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  or  the  date  assigned  to  the 
reformation  taught  by  Sakya,  Mr.  Prinsep  has  himself  intimated  as 
possible;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  Preface  to  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Journal,  which  was  completed  under  the  superintendence  of  his  brothers. 
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that4t  was  his  anxious  purpose  to  have  proseeuted  this  inquiry.  The 
purpose  was  worthy  of  him ;  and  if  success  were  attainable,  it  would  hive 
been  his  portion.  His  untimely  decease  has  in^rrupted  all  reasonable 
prospect  of  the  question  being  immediately  determined;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  zeal  which  it  was  one  of  his  great  merits  to  have  had  the 
power  of  animating  in  others,  will  not  expire  with  biro.  His  example  may 
still  incite  the  former  associates  of  his  labours  to  persevere,  in  the 
confidence  that  they  cannot  better  honour  his  memory  than  by  imitating 
bis  example. 

Towards  the  end  of  1838,  the  extreme  and  incessant  application  with 
which  Mr.  Prinsep  had  laboured  for  six  years,  with  little  apparent  feeling 
of  inconvenience,  certainly  with  no  expression  of  a  feeling  offktigue,  no 
sensible  diminution  of  zeal  or  vigour,  produced  effects,  the  more  alanning 
that  they  were  as  unexpected  as  severe.  After  struggling  against  them 
for  some  time  in  vain,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  relinquish  tU 
business  whatever,  and  seek  for  relief  in  rest  and  el^ange  of  scene.  The 
remedy  came  too  late.  The  energy  that  had  boma  up  against  such 
unusual  exertion  so  long,  was  entirely  exhausted.  Mr.  Prinsep  arrived  io 
England  in  1839,  in  a  state  of  extreme  proatration  of  bodily  and  mental 
strength ;  and  although  from  his  time  of  life,  which  was  under  forty,  hit 
constitutional  vigour,  his  equability  of  disposition,  and  his  temperate  habits, 
his  friends  flattered  themselves  that  they  might  augur  favourably  of  the 
result,  yet  he  continued  to  linger,  without  any  permanent  indieatioD  of 
amendment  throughout  the  year ;  and  baa  at  last  sunk  beneath  the  llital 
effects  of  a  too  prodigal  and  prolonged  expenditure,  and  eonaeqoent 
exhaustion  of  the  intellectual  powers. 

Mr.  Prinsep  was,  at  the  time  of  his  quitting  India,  Seeretaiy  of  the 
Mint  Committee,  and  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  He  was  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  a  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Paris,  and  of  various  scientinc  and  literary  associations  at  home,  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  America.  Since  his  return  to  Europe,  he  had  been 
elected  Foreign  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  of  the 
Institute  of  France. 

Among  the  subjects  of  peculiar  interest  which  have  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  no  one  possessed  a  higher  value  than 
the  report  of  the  progress  made  by  Major  Rawlinson  in  deciphering  the  . 
arrow'headed  inscriptions  on  the  rocks  at  Bisitdn.  As  historical  monu- 
ments concurring  with,  and  confirming  the  genealogy  of  Darius,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  given  by  Herodotus,  and  the  great  events  of  that  monarch's 
adventurous  reign,  they  are  invaluable;  while  the  comparative  certainty 
which  now  attends  the  development  of  the  cuneiform  clusters  of  signs,  and 
the  concurrence  of  Major  Rawlinson  with  Professor  Lassen,  and  Monsieur 
Burnouf,  as  to  the  powers  of  those  symbols,  hold  out  the  best  hope  that  all 
the  information  which  the  inscriptions  in  that  character,  so  widely  dififused, 
may  be  sup))osed  to  contain,  will  ere  long,  be  laid  before  the  world. 

With  a  highly  praiseworthy  desire  of  accuracy  and  certainty,  Major 
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Rawlinson  Is  anxidus  that  his  discoveries  should  not  be  printed  etcept 
in  their  most  complete  and  perfect  form ;  and  he  has  promised  to  lose  no 
time  in  placing  his  entire  translations  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  for 
publication.  Meantime  the  gratification  experienced  by  the  Meeting* 
before  whom  thd  extracts  and  notes  already  received  from  Major  Raitrlinsen 
were  read,  will  be  long  recollected,  and  has  eXoitbd  a  lively  desirtS  to  re<$^itb 
the  promised  detail. 

The  union  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  with  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert  of  Siixe  Coburg,  an  event  \trhich  has  diffused  joy  and  hope 
throughout  the  land,  has  not  been  allowed  by  this  Society  to  pass  without 
payitig  their  tribute  of  respectful  congratulation  on  the  happy  occasion. 

An  Address  was  voted  to  Her  Majesty,  which  was  presented  by  the 
Right  Honourable  the  President  of  the  Society,  accompanied  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  Bnrt.,  and  was  by  Her  Majesty  most  gra- 
ciously received. 

An  Address  tvas  also  voted  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  which 
was  transmitted  by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  ;  and  acknowledged  in  the  following 
letter  fl-om  His  Royal  Highness*s  Comptroller  of  the  Hotisehold,  th«  Lord 
Rdbert  Grosvenor. 

BuckiNOBAM  Palace,  Aprff  2,  1840. 
My  dear  Sin 

I  have  this  day,  accdrding  to  your  desire,  had  ih«  honour  of 
submitting  to  Prince  Albert^  the  Congratulatory  Address  fVom  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.  His  Royal  Highness  duly  appreciates  your  attentton  in 
not  presenting  it  personally,  and  has  commanded  me  to  request  that  you 
will  accept  for  yourself  and  have  the  goodness  to  Convey  to  the  Members  of 
that  Bddy  His  Royal  Highnesses  best  thanks  for  the  expressions  it  con" 
taitiedi 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  8  most  faithfully, 

R.  Grosvsnoiu 

Riffht  Hon.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley, ^ 

Src    Sre,    Srd 

The  eleventh  Number  of  the  8ociety*s  Journal  is  now  laid  on  the  table ; 
among  its  articles  is  one  on  the  Sea-ports  of  China,  wrttlett  several  years 
ago  by  one  of  the  present  Members  of  this  Council,  which  will  amply  tepay 
the  attention  with  which  it  must  be  received  at  the  present  juncture. 

The  Council  have  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Oriental  Translation 
Fund  the  following  Report  of  the  operations  of  that  distinguished  branch 
of  the  Society,  which  they  have  much  gratification  in  laying  before  the 
Meeting. 
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The  Comniittco  have  published  since  the  last  annircrsftry  of  the  Societr, 
the  following  works: — 

1.  Prartiral  Philosophy  of  the  Muhammarlan  People ;  being  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Akhlak-i-Jalaly  ;  by  W.  F.  Thompson,  Esq. 

2.  Thf  second  volunae  of  Professor  FlUgeVs  edition  and  translatibn  of 
the  great  Biblioi^raphical  Dictionary  of  Haji  KhalHi. 

3.  The  firbt  volume  of  Professor  Garcin  de  Tassy*t)  Histoire  de  la  Littc- 
rature  Ilindoui  et  Hindustani. 

4.  The  second  livraison  of  M.  Quatremcre's  translation  of  Makrizi's 
Iliistoirc  dcsSullaiis  Mamlouks. 

j.  Profesiior  AVilson's  translation  from  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Vi«hnu 
Purana. 

The  importance  of  the  Dictionary  of  Haji  Khalfa  is  well  known  by 
Oriental  scholars;  and  the  value  of  the  work  of  Makrizi,  as  the  record  of 
a  dynasty  full  of  interest  to  the  investigator  into  the  History  of  Egypt,  U 
also  jn>tly  appreciated.  Elaborate  and  favourable  criticisms  have  appeared 
of  the  works  nf  Mr.  Thompson  and  ,M.  Garcin  de  Tassy,  evidencing 
tiie  attenlioi)  they  have  attracted  from  reviewers,  and  the  increasing  desiri 
of  the  reading  public  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  literaturo 
of  the  East.  The  last  work  enumerated,  the  Vishnu  Purana,  must  be 
especially  gratifying  to  the  inquirer  into  the  curious  and  intricate  mythology 
of  the  Hindus,  and  into  the  sectarial  divisions  of  Hinduism.  Profbssbr 
AVilson's  translation  occupies  no  fewer  than  665  pages  in  quarto,  including 
numerous  notes  and  elucidations;  and  is  followed  by  an  extensive  inde.x  of 
names  of  divinities,  heroes,  sages,  and  places,  affording  a  valuable  key  to 
the  mythology  of  the  Puranas,  as  well  as  to  the  Hindu  myths  in  general. 
In  the  Preface  to  this  work  the  learned  translator  has  devoted  forty  pages 
to  a  auccirict  account  of  the  whole  eighteen  Puranas.  II is  analyses  of  two 
of  these,  the  Brahma  Purana  and  the  Padma  Purana,  have  already  appeared 
in  the  fldh  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society;  and  it  must  be  earnestly 
uished  that  Professor  Wilson's  health  and  leisure  mav  enable  him  to  accom- 
plish  the  laborious  task  he  has  proposed  to  himself  of  placing,  in  the  course 
of  time,  before  Oriental  scholars,  similar  analyses  of  the  whole  series  of  these 
voluminous  writings. 

The  Preface  to  the  Vishnu  Purana  contains  also  the  result  of  much 
patient  investijration  into  the  cosmogony  and  doctrines  of  the  Vedas  and 
Puranas,  and  into  the  historical  traditions  derived  from  these  ancient  Hindu 
Scriptures,  from  which  may  be  deduced  many  authentic  data  of  the  con- 
dition and  progress  of  the  civilization  of  mankind  in  very  remote  ages. 

The  \'ihhnu  Purana  must,  therefore,  be  considered  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  treasures  of  Hindu  literature  which  have  been  opened  to 
Europeans  by  means  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  and  the  exertions  of 
its  Committee.  Amongst  these  treasures  are  to  be  (bund  several  other 
works  of  the  highest  interest  relating  to  the  same  subjects ;  namely,  the 
Raghuvansa,  the  Harivansa,  the  Rig- Veda,  the  Kuraara  Sambhava,  and 
the  Sankhya  Karika,  all  translated  from  the  Sanskrit,  and  affording  the  most 
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authentic  materials  for  the  studies  of  those  few,  who,  as  Professor  Wilson 
observes  in  the  Preface  before  mentioned,  "  in  these  times  of  utilitanan 
selfishness,  conflicting  opinion,  party  virulence,  and  political  agitation,  can 
find  a  resting-place  for  their  thoughts  in  the  tranquil  contemplation  of  the 
yet  living  pictures  of  the  ancient  world  which  are  exhibited  by  the  literature 
and  mythology  of  the  Hindus." 

Among  the  translations  recently  offered  to  the  Committee  are  those  of 
the  Nalodaya,  from  the  Sanskrit,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Yates,  of  Calcutta ;  aud 
that  of  the  Atish  Kedeh,  a  biographical  Persian  work,  containing  an  account 
of  more  than  eight  hundred  Persian  poets,  with  specimens  of  their  composi- 
tions ;  proposed  to  be  translated  by  N.  Bland,  Esq. 

Of  the  translations  in  the  progress  of  printing,  the  History  of  the 
Mohammedan  Dynasties  of  Spain,  by  Senor  de  Gayaugoz,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

Tlie  new  translations  for  the  Committee,  which  are  in  a  state  of  con- 
siderable forwardness,  are 

The  Nishan-i  Haideri,  translated  by  Colonel  Miles,  from  a  MS.  belong* 
ing  to  the  library  of  Her  Majesty. 

Ibn  Khallikan's  Bibliographical  Dictionary;  translated  by  Baron  Mac 
Guckin  de  Slane ;  and 

The  Kit^b  al  Yamini,  translated  by  the  Rev.  James  Reynolds.        ; 

The  following  Report  of  the  Auditors  was  read  :— 

AUDITORS'  REPORT. 

In  laying  the  Accounts  of  the  Society,  for  the  year  ending  1839,  before 
the  Meeting,  the  Auditors  regret  to  state  that  the  financial  resources  of  the 
Society  do  not  exhibit  so  satisfactory  an  aspect,  as  might,  upon  a  superficial 
examination,  appear. 

It  will  be  gratifying,  however,  for  the  Society  to  know  that  there  are  no 
outstanding  debts  beyond  the  ordinary  and  current  expenses  of  the  season  ; 
and  that  the  balances  in  favour  of  the  Society  exhibit  an  annual  increase 
from  the  year  1837,  at  which  period  the  balance  in  hand  amounted  to 
170/.  195.  2c?. :  in  1838,  it  was  296/.  3*,  3d.:  in  the  past  year,  1839,  (as  per 
Statement,  No.  I.)  it  amounts  to  407/.  4s.  2d.:  and,  according  to  the 
estimate  (as  per  Statement,  No.  II.)  furnished  to  us  by  the  Secretary,  it  is 
expected  to  amount,  in  the  present  year,  to  nearly  500/.  But  it  here  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  Auditors  to  point  out  to  the  Society  that  this  apparent  im- 
provement in  their  financial  affairs,  does  not  arise  from  any  increased  pro- 
sperity in  their  resources,  but  from  certain  retrenchments  introduced  into 
their  expenditure:— 1  St.  in  the  appointment  of  an  Honorary  Secretary  in 
lieu  of  a  Stipendiary  one  ;  and,  2ndly,  in^the  department  of  printing.  And, 
with  respect  to  the  Library,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  funds  of  the 
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Society  have  at  all  times  been  altogether  inadequate  to  admit  of  hatdlj  any 
appropriation  to  the  objects  of  that  department.  But  it  in  unneeesiary  for 
the  Auditors  to  remark,  that  retrenchment  or  inadequacy  in  these  depart- 
ments is  destructive  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Society,  and  the  very  objeeta 
for  which  |it  is  instituted.  It  therefore  becomes  of  the  first  importance  for 
the  Society  to  consider  in  what  way  their  resources  may  be  augmented*  «a 
well  as  their  expenses  reduced. 

The  Receipts  for  the  past  year,  {pide  Statement,  No.  I.)  were  :— 

£•    #.  d. 

For  Annual  Subscriptions  and  Arrears  of  ditto  .        •    647  17  0 

Admission  Fees  of  New  Members   [[•        .        •          47    d  0 

Compositions  of  Subscriptions       .        .        .        •    lid  10  0 

Annual  Donation  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company  105    0  0 

Dividends  on  Stack       .        .        •        .        •        .    87    8  6 

Sale  of  Publications           •        .        •        .        .        53  12  9 

Making  a  ToUl  of  •        •        .    1050  13    3 

The  Disbursements  were : — 

House-rent,  one  year 220    5  0 

Rates  and  Taxes 57  19  10   ^ 

Salaries  and  Wages        .        •        .        •        •        •  247  10  0 

Printing  Journal,  and  extra  Copies  of  ditto        •        •  208  16  1 

Miscellanies            211     1  5 

945  12    4 

Leaving  a  Balance  between  the  Receipts  and  Expen- 
diture for  the  year,  of     111011 

Which,  .added    to    the    Balance    of    the    preceding 

year,  1838 296    3    3 

Leaves  a  Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  at  the  close  of 

1839,  of 407     4     2 

The  Assets  of  the  Society  are  estimated  as  follows  :-— 

Value  of  Stock  in  3  per  cent  Consols    .        .        •        1800    0    0 
Library,    Museum,    Furniture,  Stock   of 
Publications,  &c.  ....    3500    0    0 

£5300     0     0 

It  remains  only  for  the  Auditors  to  express  their  entire  satisfaction  at 
the  correct  manner  in  which  the  Accounts  have  been  kept  by  Mr.  Elliot, 
the  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

Samusl  Ball. 

William  Nbwnham. 
I^ndon,  2nd  May,  1940. 
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H.  S.Gramb,  Esq.  moved,  '*Tlut  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  returned 
to  the  Auditors ;  and  that  their  Report,  together  with  that  of  the  Ck>uncil, 
be  received,  and  printed  in  the  Society's  Proceedings.** 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Horsfield,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  gave  to  the  Meeting  an  interesting  and 
comprehensive  resumS  of  the  scientific  and  literary  operations  prosecuting 
in  every  part  of  Asia ;  to  which,  and  the  inquiries  connected  with  their 
progress  and  effects,  the  attention  of  the  Society  should  be  directed. 

Sir  Edward  Colebrookb,  after  expressing  the  pleasure  which  be  had 
received  in  hearing  the  luminous  sketch  which  had  been  given  by  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston,  of  the  various  operations  interesting  to  history, 
literature,  and  science,  which  were  in  progress  in  various  parts  of  the  East; 
and  adverting  to  the  zeal  and  anxiety  always  manifested  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  Society  to  every  matter  which  might  increase  our 
knowledge  of  the  East;  and  improve  our  means  of  advancing  the  welfare  of 
our  fellow  subjects  in  India,  moved,  "That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
voted  to  the  Right  Hon.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence; 
and  that  he  be  requested  to  reduce  his  observations  to  writing,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  printed  in  the  Society's  Proceedings.** 

Sir  James  Alexander  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Colonel  Sykbs  having  expressed  his  great  regret  at  the  absence  of 
Colonel  Barnewall,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Agri- 
culture, to  whose  zeal  and  exertions  the  Committee  owed  much  of  the  pro- 
gress they  had  made,  proceeded  to  read  the  following  summary  of  their 
Proceedings:— 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  AGRICULTURE 

AND  COMMERCE. 

Since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society,  this  Committee  has 
embraced  the  investigation  of  several  matters,  very  important  to  the  trade 
and  agriculture  of  India,  and  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  England. 
Various  inquiries  are  still  in  progress,  which  it  will  take  time  to  complete, 
and  which,  in  the  result,  are  expected  to  be  very  beneficial.  To  enter  more 
fully  upon  them  in  this  Report,  would  be  but  to  anticipate  the  record  of  the 
Committee's  Transactions.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  briefly,  the  most 
important  of  the  matters  that  have  engaged  the  Committee's  attention. 

The  Committee  have  received  several  valuable  communications  respect- 
ing Cotton  Wool.    Foremost  of  these  is  a  paper  by  Major-Genbral 
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Bri608»  marked  by  much  seal,  ability,  and  researcb*  containing  a  sketch 
of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  improve  the  Indian  cotton, 
explaining  the  reasons  why  they  have  failed,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
considers  they  should  in  future  be  conducted :  next  in  order  is  a  Memomndum 
by  Dr.  Lush,  stating,  from  the  result  of  much  experience  in  India  and 
inquiries  in  this  country,  the  opinion  he  entertains  of  the  great  advantage 
that  hereafter  will  be  derived  from  a  more  general  introduction  of  the 
culture  of  Pemambuco  cotton.  At  the  same  time  the  Committee  have  to  ex- 
press their  acknowledgments  to  Dr.  Lush,  they  have  also  to  add  their  acknow- 
ledgments to  Mr.  V^ILLIAMSON,  the  late  able  Revenue  Commissioner  at 
Bombay,  for'a  Paper  containing  his  views  of  the  best  measures  which  can 
be  acted  upon  for  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  cotton  from  India  for  the 
home  market.  This  paper,  and  several  important  suggestions  from  Mr. 
Williamson,  the  Committee  consider  of  much  value.  They  have  in  continua- 
tion of  this  subject,  printed  for  circulation  the  instructions  of  the  Honour- 
able the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Government  of  India;  also^  Lord 
Auckland's  Minute  of  the  14th  of  August,  1839,  which  embraces  a  review 
of  all  the  information  before  the  local  governments  of  India  at  that  period^ 
which,  with  the  latest  proceedings  of  the  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 
Society  at  Calcutta,  the  Committee  believe  to  comprise  information  of  great 
value  and  importance  at  this  moment 

Mr.  Solly  is  at  present  occupied  in  the  examination  of  an  extensive 
series  of  cotton  soils,  from  various  countries  in  America,  Asia,  and  Europe; 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  completed  in  time  to  be  inserted  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Proceedings. 

Mr.  J.  Capper,  of  Ceylon,  has  furnished  the  Committee  with  some 
interesting  information  respecting  the  production  of  sugar  in  that  island. 
The  attempts,  which  have  hitherto  been  made  to  cultivate  the  sugar  cane 
and  manufacture  sugar  in  Ceylon,  have  failed.  Mr.  Capper,  however, 
btates,  that  it  is  at  last  succeeding.  The  sample  of  Ceylon  sugar  forwarded 
by  him,  has  been  favourably  reported  on  here;  and  a  considerable  quantity 
is  now  on  its  way  to  this  country.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  sugar,  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Gibson  must  not  be  omitted.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
select  a  man  more  admirably  calculated  to  carry  out  successfully  attempts 
to  improve  the  rude  processes  of  the  natives  than  Dr.  Gibson;  the  result 
of  whose  perseverance  is  not  merely  that  he  has  himself  made  superiqr 
sugar,  but  that  he  has  also,  by  his  example  and  iufluonce,  induced  the 
natives  to  adopt  his  improvements.  Samples  of  sugar  prepared  under  his 
superintendence  have  been  reported  on  by  Mr.  J.  Travers  and  Mr.  Solly. 

The  extraordinary  progress  which  has  been  made  in  improving  Indian 
Mool  is  now  knuwn  to  almost  eveiy  one.  The  Committee  has  received 
some  vuluable  information  from  Mr.  Thomas  Southky;  and  they  ha\e 
albo  to  record  a  highly  interesting  paper  from  Lieutenant  Conolly,  on  the 
Angora  ^oat ;  which  has  been  printed  and  distributed. 

c 
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A  comniercial  history  of  the  rise  and  manufacture  of  coeoa-nut  oil,  has 
heen  received  from  Mr.  Capper,  which  shows  the  rapidly  increasing 
demand  for  that  article ;  and  points  out  how  large  a  supply  of  it  may  be 
obtained  from  Ceylon  alone.  Connected  with  this  subject,  are  several 
communications  on  the  best  means  of  importing  cocoa-nut  oil,  so  as  to 
guard  against  the  great  loss  from  leakage  which  has  been  commonly 
experienced.  It  appears,  that  from  the  fortunate  discovery  of  a  wood 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  casks  are  now  made  in  which  the  oil  is  brought 
over  without  any  loss;  and  that  thus  the  evil  is  perfectly  remedied.  A 
letter  lately  received  from  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  after 
returning  thanks  fer  Mr.  Solly's  report  on  oils,  announces  that  they  are  in 
hopes  of  being  enabled  to  send  over  to  this  country,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
each  of  the  new  oils  described  in  that  Report,  to  enable  experiments  to  be 
made  to  ascertain  satisfactorily  their  commercial  and  practical  value. 

A  series  of  several  papers  have  been  read  by  Mr.  Solly  on  drugs  and 
dye  stuffs.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  is  an  account  of  an  extensive 
collection  of  samples  from  the  Punjab  and  Mysore,  sent  over  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Bombay,  to  the  London  East  India  and  China 
Association,  and  by  that  body  forwarded  for  examination.  Although  in  so 
extensive  a  collection  of  substances,  there  are  of  course  many  well-known 
articles;  yet  there  are  also  several  new  and  unknown  substances  which 
promise  to  be  of  value,  and  are  therefore  worthy  of  further  and  more 
complete  experiments.  Amongst  the  most  important  of  the  new  substances 
described  in  this  Report  may  be  noticed,  "  Maen,  an  astringent  substance* 
suited  as  a  substitute  for  galls;'  "  Poppli  Chickha;"  "Maddi  Chickha;" 
and  "Lodar  bark,"  dye  stuffs;  and  the  Tallow,  or  solid  oil  from  the  Vateria 
Indica,  &c.  &c. 

Papers  on  Lichens,  and  on  East  Indian  Safflower,  by  Mr.  Solly,  have  been 
read.  In  the  latter,  inquiry  is  made  into  the  probable  cause  of  the  great 
superiority  of  the  Chinese  over  East  India  Safflower. 

Mr.  Solly's  observations  on  Malwa  and  Kandeish  Opium,  and  on  a 
new  Indian  resin,  adapted  to  the  making  of  varnish,  may  also  here  be 
mentioned. 

Several  papers  on  the  cultivation  of  silk  have  been  received.  Amongst 
these,  it  is  sufficient  to  specify  one  by  Colonbl  Sykbs>  in  which  he 
recommends  the  introduction  of  the  Morus  Multicaulis  into  India,  as  its 
cultivation  is  stated  by  the  Americans  to  be  attended  by  peculiar  advant- 
ages ;  and  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  good  silk  than  any  other 
species  of  mulberry. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Browne  on  the  successful  cultivation  of  Tea 
in  Wynaad,  have  been  confirmed  by  a  paper  from  J.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  who, 
however,  states  likewise,  that  the  plants  are  also  now  flourishing  in  the 
Neilgherries. 
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The  importation  of  Caoutchouc  from  Auam  has  greatly  inereaaed ;  and 
some  of  it  is  considered  to  be  superior  to  any  other  rubber  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  introduction  of  this  article  into  the  English  market*  which 
originated  with  our  Secretary,  Dr.  Roylb,  has  caused  a  very  oonsiderable 
reduction  in  the  price  of  South  Ajnerican  Caoutehouo«  and  prevented  its 
becoming,  as  it  were,  a  monopoly. 

In  consequence  of  applications  from  India  respecting  the  fibre  of  the 
leaf  of  the  pine-apple,  Mr.  Solly  made  inquiries  concerning  its  eligibility  as 
an  article  of  manufacture.  The  result  of  his  inquiries  shows,  that  although 
there  is  evidently  a  considerable  prejudice  against  its  use»  yet,  that  if  it 
could  be  brought  over  cheap,  it  might  undoubtedly  be  used  with  advantage. 

Many  other  communications,  on  cattle,  linseed*  kino,  cinnamon,  coffee, 
&c.  &C.,  have  been  read,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  further  to  particularise. 
A  second  number  of  the  *'  Proceedings''  appeared  in  the  course  of  last 
summer ;  and  a  third,  which  will  bring  down  the  account  of  the  labours  of 
the  Committee  to  the  conclusion  of  the  present  year,  is  being  prepared 

The  Committee  beg  to  express  their  best  acknowledgements  to  Mr. 
Solly,  ibr  the  benefit  they  have  derived  from  the  seal  and  ability  evinced  by 
him  during  the  past  year,  and  for  the  valuable  papers  read  by  him  before 
the  Society. 

William  Newnham,  Esq.,  moved,  and  L.  H.  Pxtit,  Esq.,  seconded 
the  motion,  **  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  voted  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  for  his  valuable  serviees  in 
that  office/* 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried  unanimously.  . 

David  Pollock,  Esq.,  moved,  "That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  should 
be  voted  to  the  Council,  for  their  important  and  valuable  labours  during  the 
past  year/' 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Robbrt  Huntbb,  Esq.,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  President,  in  rising  to  thank  the  Meeting,  in 
the  name  of  the  Council,  for  the  vote  just  passed,  begged  leave  to  apologise 
fur  the  rarity  of  his  attendance  during  the  past  year  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
Society,  which  was  occasioned  by  infirmity  and  indisposition,  in  consideration 
of  which  he  hoped  he  should  be  excused.  He  had  heard  with  pleasure  the  Re. 
port  of  the  Council ;  it  was  true  that  many  might  regret  that  the  finances  of  the 
Society  were  not  in  a  more  prosperous  condition,  but  he  augured  well  for 
them  in  future.  He  thought  there  was  every  prospect  of  the  exertions  of 
the  Society  attracting  more  favourable  notice,  and  was  convinced  that  they 
were  on  the  way  to  superior  prosperity.  He  did  not  wish  to  undervalue  the 
exertions  of  individual  Members,  who  might  by  private  application  gain  new 
Subscribers  among  their  friends  ;  but  he  trusted  much  more  to  an  increased 
public  sense  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Society,  as  improving  our  acquaintance 
with  India,  and  showing  how  the  interests  of  India  might  be  benefited. 

c  2 
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The  Right  Hon.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  had  shown 
how  many  causes  were  at  this  moment  in  operation  to  produce  an  advancing 
movement  in  the  East ;  but  he  had  omitted  one  very  potent  agent  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  that  was  steam  navigation.  The  time  required  now  for  a  voyage 
to  India  was  what  would  have  been  required,  a  few  years  ago,  for  a  tour  to 
Russia  or  Constantinople.  Instead  of  looking  anxiously  once  or  twice  a 
year  for  the  Indian  fleet,  we  had  now  a  monthly  communication  with  that 
part  of  our  Empire.  We  owed  to  this  rapid  intercourse  the  more  lively  in- 
terest now  taken  in  Eastern  matters,  and  the  more  extensive  knowledge 
which  now  prevails  of  Asia  generally.  He  knew  that  much  greater  interest 
was  felt  for  India  by  this  country  than  at  any  former  period.  It  was  urged, 
and  felt,  and  acknowledged  in  our  Parliament,  that  we  owed  a  great  debt  to 
India ;  that  India  was  a  source  of  great  profit  to  this  country ;  that  we  had 
drawn  largely  upon  its  resources ;  and  that  we  had  not  made  any  adequate 
return.  He  thought  that  the  Society  was  also  aiding  to  raise  an  interest  in 
the  East,  by  communicating  to  the  public  the  results  of  researches  into  the 
antiquities  of  Asia.  And  he  would  now  allude  to  the  Bisitdn  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions,  which  had  been  copied  with  zeal  and  care,  and  deciphered 
with  great  sagacity  by  Major  Rawlinson,  who  had  thus  been  instrumental 
in  afibrding  that  which  promised  to  contribute  more  information  regarding 
the  East,  than  had  been  received  for  centuries,  contained  in  documents 
whose  authority  was  undeniable,  in  inscriptions  more  ancient  than  any  that 
had  ever  been  read.  These  inscriptions  were  full  of  historical  information, 
not  concerning  a  small  and  obscure  tribe,  but  of  one  of  the  first  and  most 
civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Empire  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  Such  a 
contribution  to  literature  would  be  a  material  recommendation,  and  was 
calculated  to  awaken  the  interest  of  Europe.  It  would  do  more  towards 
promoting  the  Society  than  all  the  exertions  of  individual  Members  to  pro- 
cure subscriptions  or  assistance  from  Government.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  successful  cultivation  of  tea  in  India  had  also  done  much  towards  creat- 
ing an  interest  in  England  respecting  that  country.  It  had  been  introduced 
in  a  fortunate  moment,  when  the  continuance  of  our  trade  with  China  was 
suspended ;  and  although  he  hoped  that  our  intercourse  with  that  Empire 
would  ere  long  be  renewed,  he  was  glad  that  we  were  preparing  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  it,  for  what  had  become  with  us  a  necessary  of  life.  The  dis- 
covery of  tea  in  Assam  we  owed,  as  we  owed  so  many  other  advantages,  to  the 
talent,  the  perseverance,  and  intelligence  of  the  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company,  of  whom  Canning  had  said,  **  They  united  the  abilities  of  states- 
men with  the  research  of  scholars.*'  He  hoped  the  Journal  of  the  Society 
would  continue  to  be  the  vehicle  of  communicating  to  the  world  the  results 
of  the  enlightened  labours  of  those  officers,  and  it  must  bring  more  co-opera- 
tion than  any  canvass  or  individual  exertion  could  do.  The  Right  Hon. 
President  concluded  with  the  expression  of  his  anxious  desire  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Society. 

Sir  George  Staunton  rose  and  said  that  those  who  witnessed  the 
infirm  state  of  our  excellent  President  could  not  but  feel  a  double  measure 
of  gratitude  to  him  for  his  appearance  at  Councils  whenever  he  was  abte. 
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and  especially  for  his  attendance  on  the  present  occasion.  He  felt  and 
lamented  with  the  Council  that  all  hopes  of  obtaining  immediate  assistance 
or  patronage  from  the  Government  had  failed ;  but  he  felt  also  that  the 
failure  did  not  arise  from  any  want  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  President 
or  of  the  Council  They  had  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  draw  the  attention 
of  Government  to  their  case,  both  in  a  national  and  political  point  of  view. 
They  had  obtained  from  Her  Majesty  the  most  gratifying  expression  of  the 
interest  she  took  in  their  prosperity.  He  felt  it  would  be  invidious  to  enter 
particularly  into  the  causes  why  nothing  practical  had  hitherto  resulted 
from  Her  Majesty's  gracious  disposition  to  the  Society.  He  would  confine 
himself,  therefore,  to  offering  his  congratulations  to  the  Society,  that  not- 
withstanding this  disappointment,  they  had  been  able,  though  entirely  un- 
assisted, to  do  so  much  towards  the  promotion  of  the  various  great  and  use- 
ful objects  for  which  it  was  instituted.  He  was  confident  that  they 
would  continue  to  render  important  benefits  to  India,  and  greatly  improve 
our  knowledge  of  its  resources,  and  extend  our  communication  with  it,  so 
that,  in  the  end,  the  national  importance  of  the  Society  would  be  better 
appreciated. 

Sir  Gkorgb  STAUNtJT^gged,  before  he  sat  down,  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Meeting  to  an  important  Memoir  on  the  subject  of  our  intercooiae 
with  China,  by  Mr.  Ball,  a  Member  of  the  Council,  which  bad  been  just 
published  by  the  Society.  Mr.  Ball  had  resided  above  twenty  years  in 
China,  and  had  peculiarly  devoted  hb  attention,  throughout  that  period,  to 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  tea,  and  the  best  mode  of  supplying  this 
country  with  that  most  important  article  of  our  Chinese  commerce.  About 
the  period  of  Lord  Amherst*s  embassy  Mr.  Ball  reduced  the  results  of  his 
inquiries  upon  this  interesting  subject  to  the  shape  of  a  Memoir  for  the 
information  and  assistance  of  our  Ambassador  in  his  negotiation,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  Ports  of  China  at  which  that  trade  might  be  most 
advantageously  carried  on  for  the  interests  of  both  countries.  This  Memoir 
was  privately  printed,  but  only  two  or  three  copies  of  the  original  impression 
at  present  exist;  and  the  Council  considered  that  they  would  be  rendering 
an  important  public  service  by  reprinting  in  their  Journal  a  document, 
which,  though  it  was  unhappily  not  available  for  any  useful  purpose  at  the 
time  it  was  written,  was  become  of  peculiar  importance  at  the  present  period, 
when  the  whole  of  our  relations  with  China  were  evidently  undergoing  re- 
vision, and  about  to  be  placed  on  a  new  footing  through  negociations  sup- 
ported by  competent  force  from  India  and  this  country. 

Sir  Gkorgb  concluded  by  proposing  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
should  be  voted  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  President. 

Sir  Jbrbm  lAH  Bryant,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  had  cordially  welcomed  the  President,  when,  at  the  first  institution 
of  the  Society,  he  took  the  chair  which  Sir  Jkrem iah  rejoiced  to  see  him 
still  filling,  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Institution  and  its  interests. 

The  vote  was  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Mill  rose  and  said  that  many  words  were  not  necessary  in 
introducing  the  motion  he  was  about  to  make.  No  one  who  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  knowing  the  learned  Director,  or  who  had  read  his  valuable 
lectures  delivered  at  the  University,  of  which  he  is  an  ornament ;  do  one 
who  had  seen  his  N'ersion  of  the  Vishnu  Purana^  or  who  had  profited  by  bis 
many  other  valuable  contributions  to  Oriental  learning,  but  would  desire  to 
testify  the  high  sense  entertained  of  his  distinguished  meiits;  and  he 
would  therefore  propose  a  vote  of  **  Thanks  to  the  Director  and  Vice-Pre- 
sidents of  the  Society  for  their  valuable  services." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  W.  Oliver,  Esq., and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Director  returned  thanks  for  the  honour  done  him ;  and  expressed 
his  readiness  and  desire  at  all  times  to  contribute,  by  every  means  in  hie 
power,  to  promote  the  great  objects,  and  further  the  interests  of  this  valuable 
Institution. 

Sir  Edward  Hyde  East  moved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  voted 
to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Clarke,  for  his  valuable  services  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  important  and  onerous  duties  confided  to  him,  on  theeflScient 
discharge  of  which,  the  usefulness  of  the  Society  so  much  depended.  He 
felt  assured  that  this  vote  would  have  been  carried  by  acclamation,  if  the 
forms  of  the  Society  would  have  permitted  him  so  to  propose  it.  In  reference 
to  the  Report  of  the  Council  he  would  remark,  that  although  the  Society 
was  cramped  by  want  of  funds,  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  saw  no  reason  to  des- 
pair of  its  progress  and  success.  But  such  an  institution,  like  everything 
else,  required  time  to  arrive  at  maturity ;  and  the  public  did  not  at  onoe 
discover  all  the  sources  of  advantage  or  information  to  be  derived  from  it. 
The  Society  had  communicated  to  the  world  much  that  was  valuable,  and 
so  doing  must  excite  the  public  interest.  Conducted  as  it  was,  he  thought 
there  was  no  doubt  that  its  affairs  would  eventually  be  as  prosperous  as  its 
best  friends  could  desire. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  F.  C.  Belfour,  Esq.,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Clarke,  in  returning  thanks,  assured  the  Meeting  that  his  humble 
services,  of  which  the  value  had  been  greatly  over-rated  by  the  Right 
Honourable  and  Learned  Mover,  had  been  rendered  most  easy  and  agreeable 
to  him  by  the  indulgence  with  which  they  were  always  received  by  the 
Council,  and  by  the  ever-ready  aid  and  support  of  their  invaluable  Director. 
He  should  be  ungrateful  if  he  did  not  also  acknowledge  the  great  assistance 
he  derived  from  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr. 
Norris,  whose  various  and  extensive  acquirements,  and  zeal  in  the  pursuit 
of  those  subjects  of  inquiry  to  which  the  labouis  of  this  Society  are  directed, 
entitled  him  to  their  best  acknowledgments. 

Major  Chase  moved,  and  Charles  Roberts,  Esq.,  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  ;  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
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Mr.  Elliott  returned  thanks. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  submitted  a  recommendation  from  the 
Council  of  the  7th  of  December  last,  that  Article  XXI.  of  the  Regulations 
should  be  so  modified  as  to  accord  with  Article  VII.  The  intention  of  the 
Rules  was  to  restrict  the  election  of  Corresponding  Members  to  persons  not 
resident  in  Great  Britain.  A  case  had  lately  occurred  of  a  gentleman  being 
proposed  who  resided  at  Malta.  The  present  wording  of  Article  XXI. 
would  have  prevented  his  election,  because^^he  was  residing  in  the  British 
Possessions  in  Europe;  whereas,  according  to  the  known  intention  of  the 
Society,  and  to  the  wording  of  Article  VII.  he  was  clearly  eligible,  as  not 
residing  in  Great  Britain ;  and  was  a  most  desirable  accession  to  the  number 
of  Corresponding  Members. 

It  was  therefore  proposed  to  omit  in  Article  XXI.  the  words,  **  in  the 
British  Dominions  in  Europe,"  and  to  substitute  the  words,  "  within  the 
British  Islands,**  as  in  Article  VII.,  where  the  same  class  of  Members  are 
spoken  of.    The  motion  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

In  pursuance  of  Article  LIII.  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Society,  the 
names  of  Members  whose  subcriptions  have  been  in  arrear  for  at  least 
eighteen  months  were  declared.  The  defaulters  were  three  only ;  and  their 
names  are  now  excluded  from  the  list  of  the  Society. 

Colonel  Galloway  and  Major  John  Smith  having  been  appointed 
Scrutineers,  the  Meeting  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  new  Members  of 
Council,  and  for  the  officers  of  the  Society. 

At  the  close  of  the  ballot  the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  elected 
into  the  Council,  in  the  room  of  the  eight  Members  who  go  out  by  rotation: — 

Colonel  Sir'  Jeremiah  Bryant,  C.B. ;  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Bart. ; 
J.  Marshall  Heath,  Esq. ;  Sir  Richard  Jenkins,  G.C.B.,  M.P.;  Sir  James 
Law  Lushington,  G.CB. ;  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Mill,  D.D. ;  William  Newn- 
ham,  Esq. ;  Henry  Wilkinson,  Esq. 

All  the  officers  of  the  Society  were  declared  unanimously  re-elected. 
The  next  Meeting  was  announced  for  the  20th  of  Juno. 
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EIGHTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

Held  on  the  8th  of  May,  1841. 

The  Right  Hon.  C.  W.  WILLIAMS  WYNN,  M.P., 

President^  in  the  Chair. 


THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  COUNCIL 

WAS  READ  AS   FOLLOW 8  :«- 

Before  entering  on  the  ordinary  topics  of  the  Annual  Report,  the  Council 
have  the  great  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  His  Royal  Highness^ 
Prince  Albert,  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  become  one  of  the  Vice- 
Patrons,  and  also  a  Contributing  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society;  and 
further,  that  His  Royal  Highness  has  commanded  that  his  name  should 
be  set  down  as  a  Subscriber  to  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund. 

The  honour  thus  conferred  on  the  Society  will  not  fail  to  be  duly  appre- 
ciated; and  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  Society  has  for  its  Patron  HsR 
Most  Gracious  Majesty,  the  August  Consort  of  His  Royal  Highness^ 
and  likewise  that  one  of  the  most  learned  and  distinguished  Oriental  scholars 
in  Europe,  Professor  Lassen,  of  Bonn,  a  Foreign  Member  of  the  Society,  at 
one  time  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  having  His  Royal  Highness  for  his  pupil, 
the  Council  cannot  but  feel  a  lively  hope  that  the  pursuits  in  which  the 
Society  are  engaged,  will  meet  with  especial  regard  and  encouragement  at 
the  hands  of  His  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Albert. 

The  Society  have  to  lament  the  decease  of  thirteen  of  their  Members 
since  the  last  Anniversary.    They  are  as  follows :— > 

Resident  and  Non-Resident. 

James  Cropper,  Esq* 
Colonel  John  Cragie. 
John  Forbes,  Esq. 
General  Benjamin  Forbes  Gordon. 
General  William  Hull,  C.B. 
1841.  b 
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further,  that  His  Royal  Highness  has  commanded  that  his  name  should 
be  set  down  as  a  Subscriber  to  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund. 

The  honour  thus  conferred  on  the  Society  will  not  fail  to  be  duly  appre- 
ciated; and  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  Society  has  for  its  Patron  HiR 
Most  Gracious  Majesty,  the  August  Consort  of  His  Royal  Highnessp 
and  likewise  that  one  of  the  most  learned  and  distinguished  Oriental  scholars 
in  Europe,  Professor  Lassen,  of  Bonn,  a  Foreign  Member  of  the  Society,  at 
one  time  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  having  His  Royal  Highness  for  his  pupil, 
the  Council  cannot  but  feel  a  lively  hope  that  the  pursuits  in  which  the 
Society  are  engaged,  will  meet  with  especial  regard  and  encouragement  at 
the  hands  of  His  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Albert. 


The  Society  have  to  lament  the  decease  of  thirteen  of  their  Hembert 
since  the  last  Anniversary.    They  are  as  follows  s— 

Reiidmi  and  NmhRe$ideni» 

James  Cropper,  Esq. 
Colonel  John  Cragie. 
John  Forbesi  Esq. 
General  Benjamin  Forbes  Gordon* 
General  William  Hull,  C.B. 
1841.  h 
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Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock.  Bart.,  F.R.S. 

Samuel  H.  Lewin,  Esq. 

Colonel  E.  T.  Michell,  C.B. 

Charles  E.  Pigou,  Esq. 

Colonel  Thomas  Shaw.' 

John  Thornhill,  Esq. 

General  Sir  Henry  Worsley,  G.C.B. 

Corresponding. 
General  Thomaa  Gordon. 

There  is  no  name  in  the  foregoing  list  which  «o  strongly  cUinas  the 
tribute  of  a  grateful  notice  as  that  of  Sir  Henry  Worsley.  The  military 
career  of  that  distinguished  officer  was  one  of  unceasing  devotion  to  the 
public  service  from  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  until  repeated  attacks  of  illness, 
the  consequence  of  intense  professional  labours,  during  many  years,  in  the 
field,  and  in  the  onerous  and  responsible  posts  of  Adjutant-General  and 
Military  Secretary  to  Government,  compelled  him  unwillingly  to  forego  the 
achievement  of  further  honours,  or  the  rendering  of  additional  service  to 
his  country ;  and  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  honoured  by  the  universal 
respect  of  the  army,  and  possessing,  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree,  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Indian  Government. 

But  though  compelled  to  relinquish  his  personal  exertions  in  the 
country  which  had  witnessed  his  long  and  arduous  toils,  he  continued  to 
cherish  the  strongest  feelings  of  attachment  to  India,  and  of  interest  in  all 
that  concerns  her  welfare.  As  a  Member  of  the  Society  he  frequently  ad- 
dressed valuable  communications  to'  the  Council  on  points  which  had  sug- 
gested themselves  to  his  active  mind;  and  he  was  ready  at  all  times  to 
contribute  to  the  furtherance  of  any  object  which  it  was  proposed  to  effect 
by  co-operation  and  subscription. 

But  not  content  with  these  more  general  means  of  aiding  the  views  of 
this  Societyi  he  made  them  the  objects  of  that  munificent  liberality  which 
was  so  distinguished  a  trait  in  his  character,  and  which  prompted  him  to 
present  most  liberal  donations  to  public  institutions  of  great  and  enlarged 
utility.  A  donation  of  100/.  was  made  by  him  in  1836;  and  the  splendid 
gift  of  1000/.  succeeded  in  1837,  destined  to  aid  the  general  purposes  of 
this  Society,  and  also  to  embrace  the  contemplated  operations  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  about  that  time  established.  It  was 
by  this  noble  and  opportune  assistance  that  the  efficiency  and  activity  of 
that  section  of  the  Society  were  promoted  and  secured,  and  the  finances  of 
the  Institution  relieved  from  considerable  pressure. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  Society,  that  it  was 
enabled,  during  the  life-time  of  Sir  Henry  Worsley,  to  adorn  its  room  with 
a  bust  of  that  munificent  and  public-spirited  man,  as  a  fit  companion  to  that 
of  their  illustrious  first  Director,  Mr.  Colehrooke,  to  whose  enlarged  mind, 
and  wisely  devised  plans,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  owes  its  foundation  and 
existence. 
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The  Council  regret  to  observe,  that  the  number  of  retirements*  in  the 
pest  year  amounted  to  eight ;  and  three  names  have  been  removed  from 
the  list,  under  the  provisions  of  Rule  liii;  making  a  total  of  eleven,  which 
added  to  the  deaths,  the  whole  loss  sustained  in  the  twelvemonth  amounts  to 
twenty-four, — a  larger  number  in  one  year  than  has  occurred  since  1887| 
when  the  decrease  was  twenty-nine. 

The  Contributing  Members  elected  in  the  year  were  seven,  with  one 
Corresponding  Member,  which  number,  being  deducted  from  the  before- 
mentioned  total,  leaves  the  actual  loss  sustained  by  the  Society,  sixteen. 

Philip  Barnes,  Esq.  George  Smith,  Esq. 

James  Ferguson,  Esq.  G.  F.  Travers,  Esq. 

Sir  Charles  Malcolm.  General  F.  W.  Wilson,  C.6. 

A.  W.  Ravenscrolt,  Esq.  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly.  (Corresponding,) 

To  such  fluctuations  all  public  bodies  are  alike  subjected  by  circum- 
stances  beyond  their  control ;  and  the  Council,  adverting  to  the  value  of  the 
services  which  the  Society  is  capable  of  rendering  to  the  best  interests  of 
India,  entertain  a  confident  hope  of  a  more  extended  support  in  the  ensuing 
year.  The  pursuits  in  which  the  Society  is  engaged  are  deeply  interesting* 
not  only  to  that  portion  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  whose  lives  have  been 
passed  in  the  various  functions  of  the  public  service  in  India,  but  to  every 
one  who  is  conscious  of  the  value  and  importance  of  our  Eastern  possessions* 
and  of  the  power  with  which  this  nation  is  entrusted  for  the  good  of  its 
millions  of  inhabitants ;  and  to  every  one  who  has  friends  or  relations  taking 
a  share  in  public  duties  amidst  the  scenes  of  the  Society*s  researches. 

Adverting  to  the  causes  assigned  by  several  of  those  gentlemen  who 
have  withdrawn  from  the  Society,  the  Council  would  beg  leave  to  remind 
the  Members  that  it  is  not  by  the  ability  to  attend  the  monthly  meetings,  or 
even  to  contribute  to  its  literary  productions,  that  they  should  measure  the 
value  of  their  continuance  in  the  general  body  of  the  Society,  the  resources 
of  which  are  chiefly  dependent  on  the  number  of  its  resident  Members. 
The  necessity  of  economy  has  often  cramped  the  exertions  of  the  Society, 
which  ought  to  be  enabled,  by  liberal  subscriptions,  as  well  as  by  large 
donations,  to  ofier  for  the  use  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  India,  and  its 
prosperity,  a  more  extensive  hbrary,  a  larger  museum,  and  more  spacious 
apartments  to  contain  and  exhibit  them.  But  the  Society's  library  is  even 
now  of  considerable  extent,  and  possesses  much  that  is  curious  and  valuable, 
and  not  elsewhere  to  be  found;  and  in  its  museum,  though  the  confined 
space  in  which  it  is  deposited  does  not  allow  of  justice  being  done  to  the 
exhibition  of  its  contents,  it  has  a  large  trariety  of  interesting  and  valu* 

♦  ReHremenit, 

Tliomas  Alcock,  Esq.  Jolm  Richards,  Esq. 

General  Boardman.  Samuel  Skinner,  Esq. 

John  Millar,  Esq.  Colonel  Strover. 

Major  William  Pace.  Robert  Wallace,  Esq. 

b2 
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able  Greets,  illustrative  of  the  science  and  art  of  India,  the  customs  of  its 
people,  and  its  history,  natural  and  civil.  These  collections  are  accessible 
to  its  Members,  and  to  those  friends  whom  they  may  introduce.  Many 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  existing  catalogues  were  first  prepared,  during 
which  the  extent  of  the  collections  has  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  Council 
are  taking  measures  for  the  preparation  of  new  catalogues,  which  they  hope 
at  an  early  period  to  present  to  their  members. 

The  Council,  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  many  persons  would 
join  the  Society  who  are  at  present  unaware  of  its  operations,  and  of  the 
advantages  which  it  presents,  would  suggest  to  their  Members  the  impor* 
tance  of  using  their  individual  exertions  to  make  its  objects  and  existence 
more  widely  known;  and  they  trust,  that,  with  such  aid,  the  number  of 
Contributing  Members  may  be  largely  increased. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  Meeting  to  learn  from  the  statement  which 
will  be  submitted  by  the  Auditors,  that  although  the  expenditure  of  the 
year  included  an  arrear  due  to  the  printer  for  work  done  in  1839,  a  consider- 
able balance  remained  in  hand  at  the  close  of  1840.  This  result,  however, 
is  produced  by  the  rigid  system  of  economy  which  has  been  adopted  ia 
restricting  the  expenditure  within  limits  scarcely  compatible  with  the  (kir 
prosecution  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Society  is  embodied.  One  number 
only  of  the  Journal  has  been  printed  within  the  twelvemonth;  but  the 
Council  have  pleasure  in  stating,  that  the  materials  for  another  number  are 
collected,  and  its  printing  has  actually  commenced. 

Adverting  to  the  circumstances  which  have  been  stated,  the  Couneil 
have  still  to  deplore  the  failure  of  their  endeavours  to  obtain  apartments  ia 
some  of  the  public  buildings,  or  to  be  otherwise  relieved  from  the  heavy 
charge  incurred^on  account  of  this  house,  averaging  little  short  of  300/.  a  year. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  receipts  from  the  paymmUt  ^f 
Members,  including  compositions,  in  the  last  eleven  years :— 


£. 

£. 

1830  .  . 

.  .  887 

Brought  forward  5227 

1831  .  . 

.  .  858 

1836  •  •  .  1048 

1832  .  , 

.  .  903 

1837  ...  917 

1833  .  , 

.  .  986 

1838  ...  892 

1834  .  . 

.  .  794 

1839  ...  820 

1835  .  . 

►  .  799 

1840  ...  806 

Carried  forward  £5227  £9710 

Giving  an  Average  of  £880  per  annum. 

From  the  other  sources  of  income,  including  the  annual  donation  of  the 
East  India  Company,  an  addition  of  about  200/.  is  derived,  giving  a  total 
average  of  1080/.,  scarcely  equal  to  the  present  economical  disbursements. 

The  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  established  in  1836,  have 
published  from  time  to  time,  in  their  separate  Proceedings,  the  resulti  of 
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Uieir  interesting  investigations,  and  the  various  and  valuable  informatioii 
which  they  had  collected.  The  inquiries  for  the  prosecution  of  which  thef 
were  emhodied  as  a  distinct  Committee,  were  so  extensive  and  important* 
and  the  advantages  to  the  arts  and  commerce  of  thia  country  pointed  out  in 
their  early  proceedings  as  necessarily  consequent  on  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  products  of  the  East,  became  soon  so  evident,  that  societies  and 
ehambers  of  commerce,  and  other  associations,  were  formed  by  the  lecl 
of  commercial  adventure  to  prosecute  the  same  objects,  in  the  spirit  of 
mercantile  interest  and  speculation. 

At  the  end  of  last  session,  the  East  India  Company,  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  prosecuting  the  interesting  objects  for  the  attainment  of  which 
the  Committee  had  been  instituted,  formed  a  department  under  themselvea 
to  aid  and  more  effectually  work  out  the  same  benefits;  and,  justly  appro* 
eiating  the  eminent  qualifications  of  Dr*  Roylk  for  sueh  a  duty,  they 
adected  that  gentleman  to  conduct  its  details,  under  their  support  and 
influence.  This  new  occupation  of  the  time  and  talents  of  Dr.  Royle,  froda 
which  the  Committee  had  derived  previously  the  greatest  advantage,  and 
on  which  the  success  of  their  exertions  was  greatly  dependent,  would  have 
been  matter  of  deep  regret  if  the  Council  did  not  Ural  that  the  oli(iects  whieh 
they  had  so  much  at  heart  in  the  appointment  of  the  Committee^  will  be 
worked  out  with  far  greater  advantage  through  the  means  whieh  that  gentle* 
man  will  now  have  at  his  disposal,  and  the  influence  by  which  he  will  be 
supported.  On  consideration  of  these  circumstaneesi  and  adverting  also  to 
the  insufficient  funds  raised  to  maintain  a  separate  establishment  for  the 
Committee  of  Commerce  and  Agricultures  it  appeared  indispenaable  that  ita 
flinctions  should  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  last  year. 

It  is  not,  however,  intended  to  abandon  this  interesting  branch  of  investt- 
gation,  but  henceforward  to  carry  it  on  by  a  Committee  of  the  Council. 
The  specimens  already  collected,  and  such  as  may  in  future  be  obtained, 
will  be  here  exhibited  to  all  who  may  desire  to  have  access  to  them  through 
this  Society.  A  Correspondence  will  be  kept  up  with  the  European  and 
Native  Associations  and  Kindred  Institutions,  now  turning  their  attention 
to  similar  objects  in  Great  Britain  and  India;  and  the  Council  trust  that 
they  shall  be  in  friendly  and  active  communication  with  the  late  Secretary 
of  the  Agricultural  Committee  in  his  new  and  important  oflSce;  and  they 
will  look  for  occasional  aid  also  from  the  experien^d  talents,  intelligencci 
and  zeal  of  their  late  coadjutor,  Mr.  Solly,  whose  chemical  analyses  of  the 
specimens  submitted  to  him,  while  attached  to  the  late  Committee,  were  so 
ably  and  clearly  drawn  up.  Thus  making  the  best  use  in  their  power  of  all 
sueh  means  and  appliances  as  may  be  within  their  reachf  the  Council  hope 
still  to  co-operate,  not  inefficiently,  in  furthering  the  objects  to  whieh  a  new 
impetus  had  undoubtedly  been  imparted  by  the  establishment  and  opera* 
tions  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

The  Society's  Library  has  received  several  valuable  aooessiona  during 
the  past  year,  as  well  from  those  Societies  which  contribute  their  tiaiisactioiia 
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in  the  various  fields  of  literature  and  science  in  which  they  are  employed, 
hoth  at  home  and  abroad,  as  from  learned  authors  who  have  presented  their 
works,  and  individuals  who  have  added  valuable  donations  to  enrich  our 
shelves.  But  there  is  one  splendid  and  munificent  gift  which  calls  for  a 
special  notice  in  this  Report :  it  is  that  of  a  large  and  most  valuable  collec- 
tion of  Chinese  works,  accumulated  with  diligent  research  and  at  consider- 
able expense,  by  the  late  Thomas  Manning,  Esq.,  who  for  many  yean 
aealously  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of  that  curious  language  in 
the  country  where  it  can  be  most  successfully  studied. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  while  a  student  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  Mr.  Manning  entertained  an  idea  that  in  the  structure  of  the 
Chinese  language  many  analogies  might  be  traced  in  elucidation  of  his 
own  views  respecting  the  Greek  prepositions  and  particles.  An  ardent  inves- 
tigator of  tiie  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  he  further  conceived  an 
earnest  wish  to  study  the  moral  and  social  characteristics  of  that  remarkable 
people,  and  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  which  they 
present ;  with  these  views,  having  resolved  to  visit  China,  he  repaired  to 
Paris  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  to  prepare  himself  by  previous  study  of 
several  works,  which  were  then  more  readily  accessible  at  that  capital  than 
in  any  other  place,  to  enter  with  advantage  on  his  projected  researches. 
Returning  to  England,  he  shortly  afterwards  proceeded  to  Canton,  where  he 
resided  engaged  in  his  favourite  pursuits,  uhder  the  patronage  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Finding  the  impossibility,  however,  of  carrying  out  his 
ulterior  project  of  studying  the  habits  and  character  of  the  people,  he 
endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the  provinces  of  the  empire  through  Rangpora 
and  Thibet;  but,  foiled  in  these  endeavours,  he  returned  to  Canton,  where* 
on  the  arrival  of  the  British  Embassy,  he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Amherst 
to  accompany  His  Lordship  to  Pekin,  as  one  of  his  interpreters. 

It  was  under  such  favourable  circumstances  that  Mr.  Manning*8  Chinese 
Library  was  formed.  His  representatives,  aware  of  the  value  of  such  a 
collection,  and  anxious  that  it  should  be  rendered  most  extensively  avail- 
able to  the  scholars  and  students  of  that  language,  resolved  on  presenting  it 
to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ;  who  have  expressed  to  the  liberal  donors 
the  high  value  they  place  on  the  gift,  and  have  assigned  to  it  a  separate 
space  in  the  Chinese  Library,  under  the  designation  of  "The  Manning 
Collection.**  The  council  have  further  the  satisfaction  to  announce,  that 
Samuel  Ball,  Esq.,  a  Member  of  the  Council,  and  an  excellent  Chinese 
scholar,  has  kindly  undertaken,  and  is  now  engaged  in  preparing,  a  Cata* 
logue  of  the  works  composing  thia  valuable  Collection. 

The  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  has 
furnished  the  Council  with  the  following  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
Committee  since  the  last  anniversary  of  the  Society  :— 

The  6rst  volumes  of  two  important  translations  have  been  printed  by  the 
Committee  since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatie  Society ; 
namely,  the  ** History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in  Spain;  fhim^ 
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tost  of  AMfakkarl ;  translated  from  the  Arable  bjr  Don  PMeiud  de  (Gkjr- 
ingot  r  and  '^Masodi's  Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of  dents,**  also  flrom 
tbe  Arable,  by  Dr.  A.  SpftSNGBR.  In  the  prefkee  to  the  latter  work,  the 
translator  says  :-*-**  Masudi  has  a  jniit  claim  to  be  called  the  Herodotus  of 
(he  Arabs  t  combining,  like  Herodotas»  ethnography  and  geography  with 
history,  and  learning  with  experience  and  oral  infbrmatlon,  he  distihgnishei 
between  the  Tarious  nations  of  the  East,  and  gives  ns  a  piotore  of  their 
innate  eharaeter;**  that  he  has  **the  merit  of  treating  the  tenets  of  all 
sects  with  eqnal  attention :  and  ancient  traditionst  which  had  existed  in  the 
Seat  for  thonsands  of  years,  seem  to  have  melted,  as  it  were,  in  his  mind» 
into  one  original  idea.**  •  •  •  <*  In  this  respect,  even  hb  history  of  the 
Creation  is  of  interest ;  for  he  unites  the  traditions  respecting  cosmogony 
which  wero  kept  up  in  the  East,  together  with  the  documents  of  Moses  and 
Sanehonlathon,  with  the  Scriptural  accounts.*  From  these  causes,  and 
Ibm  the  intimate  acquaintance  which  Masudi  had  with  the  Arabic,  Persian, 
Coptie«  and  Greek  literature  of  his  time  (thit  of  the  tenth  ceotnrf ),  hfo 
Work  has  desertedly  gained  a  very  high  reputation ;  and  the  present  trane- 
lation  must  aid  considerably  in  extending  a  knowledge  of  Eastern  hiatory« 
The  Author*s  stjrle  in  the  original  is  in  general  easy  |  hfo  namtivei  aiv 
given  in  a  pleasing  manner;  and  the  whole  work  evinces  the  sound  fenoe 
and  Onlarged  philosophical  views  of  the  writer. 
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Dynasties  in  Spain  fills  up  an  important  hiatus  in  histoncal  literature*  A 
good  history  of  the  settlements  of  the  Arabs  and  Moort  in  the  South  of 
Bniope  has  long  been  wanted,  and  will  now  be  auppUed*  The  laboun  of 
Casiri  and  Condb,  though  valuable  in  this  respect,  were  not  sufficient  to 
allay  the  curiosity  felt  throughout  the  learned  world  for  the  history  of  a 
people  whose  manners,  arts,  and  literature  were  almost  unknown;  but 
whose  influence  upon  the  civilization  of  Europe  is  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged. The  work  of  Al-Makkari,  though  compiled  in  the  East,  and  at 
a  time  when  Spain  was  on  the  point  of  casting  away  from  her  shores  the 
relics  of  her  conquerors,  is  nevertheless  based  upon  authentic  records,  or 
borrowed  from  preceding  histories  not  to  be  fbtind  In  our  libraries.  It  con- 
tains a  full  account  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs,  and  of  their 
wars  with  the  Christians ;  it  gives  ample  details  of  their  manners,  trade. 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  civil  and  religious  Institutions ;  as  well  as  on 
(he  sciences  cultivated  by  them ;  in  short.  It  aflfbrds  us  a  complete  history  of 
Moorish  Spain  from  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  T&rik,  in  the  year  711 ' 
to  the  taking  of  Grenada,  in  1492. 

The  volume  now  presented  to  the  public  through  the  tnedium  of  the 
fbnd  extends  to  nearly  seven  hundred  p^jf^  in  quarto ;  and  is  enriched 
with  numerous  critical  and  explanatory  notes  by  the  learned  translator, 
derived  principally  from  original  sourees,  by  which  the  defldeneies  oommoa 
to  most  Arabic  authon  have  been  eompcAsated,  and  the  intemt  and  falne 
of  the  translation  greatly  enhanoed. 
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Of  the  works  in  the  course  of  printing  under  the  auspices  of  the  fund. 
Baron  Mac  Guckin  de  Slane's  English  translation  of  Ibn  Khallikan*8  Lives 
of  Illustrious  Men  of  Islam  approaches  nearest  to  completion;  and  a 
volume  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  The  learned 
translator^  has  already  edited  the  Arabic  text  of  Ibn  Khallikan,  with  sin- 
gular accuracy  and  judgment 

The  translation  of  the  Dabistan,  which  was  commenced  by  the  late 
Professor  Shea,  of  the  East  India  College,  is  being  continued  by  Captain 
A.  Troyer,  of  Paris,  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  'The  printing 
of  the  work  is  begun  ;  and  before  the  close  of  another  year  the  Committee 
hope  to  be  enabled  to  offer  to  their  supporters  this  truly  curious  and  inte- 
resting account  of  ancient  religious  creeds  and  sects. 

A  translation  of  the  JiimialTu&rikh,by  W.H.Morley,Esq.,aMemberof 
the  Committee,  is  in  progress.  This  celebrated  Persian  work  of  Rashid  al 
Din  gives  a  copious  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Turks ;  the  reigns  of 
Changiz  Kh&n  and  his  descendants,  to  the  author's  own  time;  an  abridged 
History  of  the  Prophets,  Mohammed  and  the  Khali fahs'  to  the  year  of  the 
Hegira,  700 ;  a  Chronicle  of  the  Jews  and  Christian  Princes,  and  also  an 
interesting  Geographical  and  Historical  Description  of  the  various  Countries 
of  the  Earth.  The  translation  will  comprise  the  whole  work ;  as  fortunately 
the  long  lost  portions  have  been  discovered  by  remarkable  coincidences, 
since  1838,  in  three  separate  collections  of  Oriental  MSS.,  in  London,  by 
Professor  Falconer,  Mr.  Morley,  and  Professor  Duncan  Forbes ;  its  pub- 
lication will  be  hailed  with  gratification  by  every  lover  of  Oriental 
literature  ;  and  must  redound  to  the  reputation  of  the  translator,  and  even 
to  the  credit  of  the  country  itself. 

The  third  volume  of  Professor  FlugeFs  edition  and  Latin  translation  of 
the  extensive  Bibliographical  and  Biographical  Dictionary  in  Arabic  of 
Haji  Khalfa  is  nearly  completed.  The  publication  of  this  work  will  forward 
the  cause  of  Oriental  literature  in  a  great  degree,  as  it  will  readily  afford  a 
guide  to  the  scholar  in  pointing  out  to  him  those  works,  the  study  of  which 
is  most  desirable  and  useful;  and  it  will  assist  those  who  have  access  to  the 
libraries  of  the  East  in  judging  of  the  respective  merits  of  their  contents. 
It  is  probable  that  no  work  of  so  comprehensive  a  character  as  that  of  Haji 
Khalfa  has  ever  been  attempted  in  Europe.  The  **  Bibliotheca**  of  Fabricius 
somewhat  resembles  it ;  but  that  is  limited  to  notices  of  books,  whereas 
this  contains  Biographical  notices  also. 

The  Li-ki,  long  announced  for  translation,  from  the  Chinese,  by  Pro- 
fessor Julien,  is  now  in  the  press.  This  very  extensive  work  is  attributed 
to  Confucius ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  Chinese  language. 
It  is  the  ancient  code  of  Chinese  moral  and  ceremonial  law ;  and  forms  the 
basis  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  that  remarkable  people.  The  Committee 
trust,  judging  from  the  progress  already  made  by  the  industrious  trans- 
lator, to  be  able  to  present  their  subscribers  with  a  volume  of  the  work  in 
the  present  year. 
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A  work  of  considerable  interest,  both  to  the  classical  and  Oriental 
scholar,  has  been  recently  accepted  by  the  Committee,  and  is  proeeedinif 
towards  completion.  It  is  the  **  Divine  ManifesUtion**  of  the  ecclesiastical 
historian  Eusebius.  This  work  has  been  long  lost,  and  had,  it  was  thoughtt 
perished,  but  has  been  discovered  in  a  Syriac  version.  It  will  be  translated, 
and  the  original  text  edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Lee. 

The  printing  of  Makrizi*s  History  of  Egypt,  translated  by  M.  Quatre- 
m£re,  is  being  continued.  Few  works  will  be  more  pleasing  to  the  Euro- 
pean reader,  or  more  interesting  to  the  Arabic  scholar  than  this ;  and  the 
notes  with  which  the  translation  is  edited  will  add  greatly  to  its  value* 

Colonel  Miles  has  completed  the  translation,  from  the  Persian,  of  the 
Nishan-i-Haideri,  a  History  of  the  Mysore  during  the  reigns  of  Hyder  AH 
and  his  son  Tipd.  The  MS.  wliich  Colonel  Miles  chiefly  employs  in  his 
translation  was  confided  by  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  to  the  Committee 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Kitab-al-Yamini  of  Al-Utbi  has  been  undertaken  for  translation 
by  the  Rev.  James  Reynolds,  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee,  and  is  slowly 
proceeding,  its  progress  being  chiefly  retarded  by  its  difficulty.  It  may  be 
classed,  in  this  respect,  with  the  Timiir  of  Arabshah,  or  the  Mak&m&t  of 
Hariri.  The  labours  of  the  translator  will,  however,  be  well  rewarded  if  he 
be  enabled  to  bring  them  to  a  successful  issue ;  and  it  is  only  surprising 
that  a  work,  always  regarded  as  purely  classical  in  its  style,  and  relating  to 
the  popular  Mohammedan  hero,  Mahmiid  of  Ghazni,  should  not  have  been 
translated  before. 

The  extensive  nature  of  the  Committee's  undertakings  will  be  apparent 
from  the  preceding  brief  review  of  its  operations.  The  works  already 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Fund  amount  to  fifly-six ;  and  the  Committee, 
while  gratefully  acknowledging  the  munificent  support  they  have  received, 
cannot  but  express  their  regret  that  the  list  of  their  Subscribers  should  not 
comprise  a  number  mure  adequate  to  the  claims  upon  their  patronage  and 
aid.  How  much  of  the  increased  interest  now  prevailing  in  regard  to 
Oriental  letters  may  be  attributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  and  its  ofilset,  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee,  it  is  not  here  the 
place  to  speculate  upon.  But  the  esteem  with  which  the  Committee  is 
regarded  by  foreign  scholars,  and  the  conviction  that  our  own  Orientalists 
can,  at  present,  only  rely  on  the  aid  of  the  Fund  for  the  means  of  advan- 
tageously laying'  the  results  of  their  labours  before  the  public,  induces  the 
Committee  to  believe  that  they  shall  be  enabled  long  to  foster  and  encourage 
pursuits  so  especially  gratifying  to  those  who  follow  them,  and  which  cannot 
fail  ultimately  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  over  various  branches  of 
literature. 

As  connected  closely  with  the  objects  of  this  Society,  the  Council  deem 
it  their  duty  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Members  the  recent  insti* 
tution  of  a  Society  for  a  purpose  of  the  most  essential  importance  to  the 
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fuccessfbl  cultif ation  of  Oriental  literature,  the  publication  of  the  original 
texts  of  the  most  esteemed  Oriental  works.  Although  the  press  has  been 
for  some  time  actively  employed  in  the  printing  of  Oriental  books,  the 
number  of  standard  works  so  printed  bears  but  a  very  small  proportion  to 
those  which  still  exist  in  manuscript,  and  which  are  consequently  to  be 
consulted  only  with  difficulty,  with  much  loss  of  time,  and  at  a  considerable 
expense,  to  the  great  impediment  of  Oriental  study.  It  is  also  to  be 
remarked,  that  of  the  Oriental  works  which  have  been  published,  the  publi- 
cation has  taken  place  almost  exclusively  on  the  Continent ;  the  cost  of 
printing  in  this  country,  and  particularly  of  printing  in  the  Oriental  cha- 
racters, being  much  heavier  than  it  is  abroad,  and  consequently  tending  by 
the  high  price  of  the  books  to  shut  them  out  from  the  Continent,  and  to  limit 
their  circulation  even  in  England,  where  it  could  not  under  any  circum- 
stances be  expected  to  be  extensive.  To  remedy  these  evils,  and  to  render 
the  valuable  Oriental  libraries  in  England  more  readily  accessible  to  the 
scholar  of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  remove  from  this  country  the  discredit  of 
being  far  behind  the  Continent  in  the  advancement  of  those  studies  in  which 
we  have  a  much  more  immediate  interest  than  our  neighbours,  it  has  been 
resolved  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  fund,  from  which  to  defray  the  expense 
of  printing  standard  Oriental  works,  so  that  they  may  be  afterwards  dis- 
posed of  to  students  at  a  charge  within  their  means,  and  that  Oriental 
works  of  merit  and  importance  may  be  preserved  and  disseminated  by  the 
press.  For  these  objects  the  most  distinguished  Oriental  scholars  of  this 
country  have  cordially  associated,  and  have  been  joined  by  many  of  the 
friends  of  Oriental  literature,  and  of  literature  in  general.  The  project  has 
been  also  received  with  the  highest  approbation  by  many  of  the  most 
eminent  Orientalists  of  Continental  Europe.  The  Society  is  yet  in  the 
first  stage  of  its  progress,  and  its  success  will  depend  upon  the  support 
which  it  may  hereafter  receive.  In  the  mean  time  it  has  commenced 
operations,  and  the  following  works  are  in  the  press  or  in  course  of 
preparation. 

Arabic. 

An  Account  of  various  Religious  Sects,  by  Muhammad  Al  Sbahrest^ni, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Cureton. 

Sanskrit. 

The  Vrihadaranyaka,  an  Upanishad  of  the  Yajur-veda,  editc^d  by  M. 
Louis  Foley. 

The  Hymns  of  the  Rig-veda,  edited  by  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson. 

The  Prayers  and  Hymns  of  the  Yajur-veda,  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Mill,  D.D. 

The  Dasa  Kum&ra  Charitra,  edited  by  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson. 

Syriac. 
The  Chronicle  of  Elias  of  Nisibis,  edited  by  the  Rev.  William  CuretoD. 

Persian. 
A  History  of  India,  from  the  Jfcmi  al  Tu&rikh  of  Rasbid  Al  Dio, 
edited  by  WtUtAm  H*  Morley,  Esq. 
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The  Fivt  Poems  of  Ni2^m{,  edited  bjr  Nathaniel  Bland,  Ksq. 

Yiisuf  and  Zulaikhi,  by  Firdausf,  edited  by  WUliam  H.  Morley,  Esq. 

The  Soeiety  continue  to  receive  from  the  active  and  intelligent  Branch 
Society  of  Bombay  many  curious  and  valuable  Papers  on  the  antiquities, 
religion,  and  habits  of  the  native  population  in  various  parts  of  that  inte- 
resting Presidency.  Their  recent  communications  on  Buddhism  have 
served  to  aid  the  labours  of  our  zealous  Member,  Colonel  Sykss,  who  has 
furnished  an  elaborate  article,  full  of  curious  research  on  that  subject^  in  the 
fbrthcoming  number  of  the  JoumaL  Some  information  on  the  Buddhist 
system  has  been  also  furnished  from  Ceylon,  where  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Gogerly  has  devoted  much  labour  to  the  investigation  of  whatever  that 
island  has  presented  to  his  inquiries  on  that  head  of  research.  The  zeal 
and  intelligence  manifested  by  Mr.  Gogerly  in  the  proteoution  of  these 
objects  induoed  the  Council  to  propose  him  as  a  corresponding  Member  of 
tb«  Soeiety  on  a  late  ocoasioa,  when  he  was  duly  elected. 

From  the  Bombay  Branch  Society  the  Council  hat  tlao  reoeired  tome 
valuable  and  curious  accounts  of  certain  Hill  tribes  in  the  Northern  Konktn* 
This  branch  of  inqairy  is  at  onoe  so  ourious,  and  so  little  explored,  in  ita 
most  valuable  details  of  language  and  usages*  that  the  Council  are  induced 
to  express  a  hope  that  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  Sooietiea  may  be  directed  on 
something  of  a  systematio  and  eo-operating  plan,  to  collect  and  compare 
the  fullest  information  respecting  them»  with  m  view  to  ascertain  the  anti- 
quity and  connexion  of  the  several  mountain  and  ibrest  classes  in  various 
parts  of  our  territories,  and  their  pretensions  to  be  considered  the  aboriginal 
possessors  of  the  extensive  regions  of  India. 

/rom  the  Societies  of  Calcutta  and  Madras,  the  Society  has  received  no 
other  communications  than  the  transmission  of  their  valuable  Journals. 

AUDITORS'  REPORT. 

In  laying  the  Accounts  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1840,  before 
the  Meeting,  the  Auditors  regret  to  state  that  the  financial  resources  of  the 
Society  are  less  satisfactory  than  in  the  former  year. 

Tlie  Receipt  for  1840,  (vide  Statement,  No,  I.)  is  as  follows : — 

£.  s.  d. 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  Arrears  of  ditto    •        •  •    580  13  0 

AdmisHion  Fees  of  New  Members     •        •        •        •          78  16  0 

Compositions  of  Subscriptions      .        •         •        •  •     147  0  0 

Annual  Donation  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company  •         105  0  0 

Dividends  on  Stock     .        ,        .        •        •        •  .       58  5  8 

Sale  of  Publications 64    3  3 

Tetel  Bedtipt   •  .1033  16  11 
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The  Expenditure  for  the  same  period  is :—  £,    $,    ^^ 

House-rent,  one  year           ••••..  220  6  0 

Rates  and  Taxes 49  4  9 

Salaries  and  Wages 225  0  0 

Printer's  Bill,  for  Nos.  X.  and  XI.  of  Journal,  &c  379  14  7 
Current  Expenses,  Housekeeper's  Account,  Stationery, 

and  Miscellanies 210  9  5 

ToUl  Expenditure    .        •        .      1084  13    9 

Showing  an  excess  of  50/.  16^.  10c?.  over  the  current  receipt  of  the  year» 
which  sum  heing  deducted  from  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  at  the 
end  of  1839,  of  407/.  4^.  2</.,  leaves  a  balance  in  hand  on  the  Slst  of  De- 
cember, 1840,  amounting  to  356/.  7^.  Ad. 

In  comparing  the  Income  of  1840  with  that  of  the  two  preceding  years, 
the  Auditors  regret  to  perceive  a  diminution  in  the  only  item  which  can  be 
considered  as  the  real  test  of  the  Society's  prosperity  or  declension,  namely, 
that  of  Annual  Subscriptions ;  and  in  looking  to  the  Estimate  (Statement, 
No.  II.)  of  the  probable  Receipt  for  the  present  year,  they  have  further  to 
lament  that  an  unusual  falling  off  in  the  number  of  New  Members  is  anti« 
eipated.  Tlie  Auditors,  therefore,  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  most  earnestly  to 
remark,  that  it  is  an  object  of  the  first  importance  for  the  Society  to  consider 
in  what  way  its  resources  may  be  augmented ;  and  they  trust  that  Members 
will  use  their  exertions  for  that  end,  and  especially  to  promote  a  fresh 
accession  of  new  associates  as  the  best  means  of  ensuring  the  permanent 
stability  of  the  Institution* 

As  regards  the  Expenditure  of  the  Society,  the  Auditors  need  scarcely 
remark  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  within  the  Income.  A  principal 
item  of  expense,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  the  least  restricted,  is  that  for 
printing  the  Society's  Journal ;  and  however  much  any  limitation  on  this 
head  must  be  deplored,  as  tending  to  impair  the  utility  of  the  Institution, 
and  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  its  objects,  the  Auditors  see  no  hope, 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  Society's  funds,  that  the  plan  which  has 
been  followed  for  the  last  four  years  of  printing  only  one  Number  in  the 
year,  can  be  prudently  departed  from. 

Tiie  Assets  of  the  Society  are  estimated  as  on  the  preceding  year, 
namely  —  £,    s.   d. 

Value  of  Stock  in  3  per  cents. 1800    0    0 

Library,  Museum,  Stock  of  Publications,  &e.    3500    0    0 

5300    0    0 

The  Auditors  have  to  express  their  entire  satisfaction  at  the  correctness 
of  the  accounts  kept  by  the  Treasurer  and  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

W.  H.  Sykes,    ,    .    .  Off  the  part  of  the  Council. 
LondoUf  1st  Hay,  1841. 
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Major  John  Smith  rose  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Auditors ;  and 
said,  that  although  he  admitted  there  was  a  small  diminution  in  ReceiptSt 
yet  he  could  not  participate  in  the  feeling  of  despondenoy  expressed  in 
their  report :  in  his  opinion  the  statements  read  were  as  satisfactory  and 
safe,  so  fkr  as  the  stability  of  the  Institution  is  concerned,  as  any  he  had 
ever  heard  in  that  room*  He  moved,  **That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
voted  to  the  Auditors ;  and  that  their  Report,  together  with  that  of  thi 
Council,  be  received,  and  printed  in  the  Society *s  Proceedings.** 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Jamxs  Fxrgusson,  Esq.,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

W.  Nbwnham,  Esq.  said  that  the  portion  of  the  Report  read  on  the 
subject  of  the  Ck>mmittee  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  obviated  the  ne- 
cessity for  dilating  on  the  services  that>had  been  rendered  by  that  depart- 
ment of  the  Society ;  and  he  would  therefore  at  once  movci  **  That  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  be  voted  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture,  and  to  the  Committee,  for  the  seal  and  effloieney 
with  which  they  have  carried  out  the  objects  of  its  establishment** 

Nathan  I  XL  Bland,  Esq.  seconded  the  motion,  whieh  was  carried 
unanimously.' 

GxoRox  Stratton,  Esq.  rose  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Counoil 
for  their  services  during  the  past  year. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Colonxl  Milxs,  and  carried  unani* 
mously. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Prxstdxnt  said,  that  the  difficulty  he  felt  in  rising 
from  the  Chair  to  address  the  Society  would  form  the  best  excuse  for  what 
he  had  to  say  to  them.  It  had  for  some  time  been  to  him  a  matter  of  much 
regret  that  he  was  not  able  more  regularly  to  attend  the  Meetings.  He 
knew  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  Society,  that  the  President  should  be 
with  them  as  often  as  possible,  and  himself  assist  in  and  superintend 
their  proceedings;  he  trusted  that,  during  the  eighteen  years  that  he  had 
held  the  honourable  office,  he  had  never  neglected  that  duty,  until  his  in- 
creasing infirmity  had  made  it  impossible  for  him  satisfactorily  to  discharge 
it.  When  the  Society  was  first  formed,  he  had  been  recommended  to  the 
Chair,  by  his  political  station  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  and 
having  always  been  most  anxious  to  promote  every  measure  which  could 
tend  to  the  welfare  of  India,  or  encourage  in  this  country  an  acquaintance 
with  its  habits  and  resources,  he  had  gratefully  accepted  the  honour  done 
him.  In  this  he  had  been  sanctioned  and  supported  by  His  Majesty 
George  the  Fourth,  who  declared  himself  as  Patron  to  the  Society,  and  had 
himself  recommended  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  should 
always  be,  ex-officio,  a  Vice-Patron,  as  a  means  of  communication  between 
himself  and  the  Society.    When  a  change  of  political  circumstances  had 
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removed  him  from  his  station  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  he  had 
gratefully  accepted  the  wish  of  the  Members  that  he  should  continue  to  be 
the  President  of  the  Society.  He  had  had  much  gratification  in  witnessing 
the  progress  which  had  been  made  since  that  time  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
Easty  and  in  an  acquaintance  with  its  wants  and  resources.  Much  had 
since  then  been  done  to  draw  more  closely  the  bands  which  united  that  greet 
country  with  this  island;  and  he  was  happy  to  say,  that  a  tardy  debt  of 
justice  had  recently  been  paid  in  equalizing  the  duties  on  East  and  West 
India  sugar,  and  followed  up  in  the  present  session  by  a  similar  concession 
on  the  article  of  rum.  The  result  of  such  a  measure  might  be  imagined 
from  a  statement  which  he  had  heard  made  in  the  House  last  nigHt,  when 
it  was  estimated  that  100,000  tons  of  sugar  would,  in  the  next  season,  be 
imported  from  India;  and  that,  even  in  the  present  year,  the  probable 
quantity  was  60,000.  It  was  our  duty  to  encourage  the  staples  of  India* 
By  our  skill  we  had  nearly  extinguished  the  native  manufacturers ;  and  we 
now  supplied  them  with  the  articles  they  used  to  make  for  exportation  to 
Europe.  It  was  important  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  India,  that  she  should 
be  able  to  make  a  return  to  us  for  what  we  supplied  her  with.  The  effect 
of  the  equalization  of  the  burdeus  on  sugar  had  been  already  felt*  and  he 
trusted  that  this  would  be  the  dawn  of  a  better  system  of  commercial  legis- 
lation for  India,  from  which  that  empire  and  this  kingdom  might  alike 
derive  benefit  He  had  not  heard  the  Report  of  the  Council  with  satisfac- 
tion. It  was  a  subject  of  regret  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Society  ex- 
ceeded its  income :  there  could  be  no  prosperity  when  the  capital  was  thus 
drawn  upon ;  and  it  was  doubly  to  be  regretted  that  the  deficit  should  be  felt 
in  the  Society*s  publications, — the  main  stay  of  its  usefulness,  and  the  meant 
by  which  its  labours  were  made  known,  the  number  of  its  Members  kept  up, 
and  future  contributions  obtained.  On  looking  at  the  volume  of  the  Journal  on 
the  table,  he  had  to  regret  that  only  five  articles  were  the  results  of  the 
labours  of  the  Society  during  the  year.  This  could  not  he  attributed  to 
slackness  on  the  part  of  its  officers,  who  had  at  their  head,  as  Director,  the 
most  eminent  Oriental  scholar  that  Europe  could  boast  of.  He  regretted 
much  that  they  had  received  no  communication  from  Major  Rawlinaony 
whose  political  avocations  he  feared  had  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the 
valuable  investigations  in  which  every  man  who  had  the  smallest  relish  for 
the  memorials  of  authentic  ancient  history,  must  feel  so  lively  an  interest. 
He  must  now  return  his  warmest  thanks  for  the  support  which  he  had 
always  experienced  in  the  Chair;  and  he  was  happy  to  understand  that  he 
was  likely  to  be  succeeded  by  a  nobleman  of  seal  and  talent,  who  had 
already  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  interests  and  objeots 
of  the  Society.  In  taking  his  farewell  of  them,  he  would  use  the  oppor> 
tunity  of  expressing  his  best  hopes  for  the  prosperity,  the  continuance,  and 
the  permanence  of  the  Society. 

Sir  Gkorob  Staunton  rose  and  said,  he  begged  to  propose  a  resolution 
which  he  was  confident  would  receive  the  oordial  and  unanimous  concur- 
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rence  of  the  Meeting.  He  then  moved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
given  to  the  Right  Hon.  C.  W.  W.  Wynn,  for  his  long  and  tried  services 
as  President  of  the  Society,  since  its  first  institution,  and  for  the  great  xeal 
and  interest  with  which  he  had  uniformly  exerted  himself  for  its  welfare. 
Sir  George  regretted  that  this  proposition  had  not  been  placed  in  better 
hands.  At  the  same  time  he  felt  that,  even  if  he  had  possessed  the  elo- 
quence necessary  to  do  justice  to  his  feelings  on  this  occasion,  he  would 
have  been  restrained  from  employing  it,  out  of  delicacy  to  the  President* 
while  he  was  himself  present  in  the  Chair. 

He  had,  however,  some  claim  to  come  forward  upon  this  occasion,  because 
having  been  not  only  connected  with  the  Society  from  its  first  institution, 
but  also  a  party  in  all  the  preliminary  meetings  and  discussions  which  gave 
rise  to  it,  he  was  probably  more  fully  acquainted  than  most  of  the  Members 
with  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  original  election  of  the  President* 
and  also  more  able,  from  personal  knowledge,  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
the  Society  had  derived  from  his  services.  He  happened  to  be  one  of  that 
small  party  of  the  friends  of  our  late  venerated  Director,  Mr.  Colebrooke,  to 
whom  he  first  imparted  his  project  of  endeavouring  to  found  an  institution 
of  this  character ;  and  he  ever  looked  upon  this  as  one  of  the  most  flattering 
circumstances  of  his  life.  He  was  also  present  at  the  Meeting  at  which  it 
was  resolved  to  invite  Mr.  Wynn  to  accept  of  the  Chair,  and  this  enabled 
him  to  assure  the  President,  that  the  political  station  he  then  occupied  was 
neither  the  only,  nor  even  the  main,  ground  of  their  choice.  All  they  felt 
was  this,  that  it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  newly-founded  institution* 
that  the  gentleman  who  was  recommended  to  their  choice  by  so  many 
personal  qualifications  happened  also  to  occupy  a  public  station  so  favourable 
for  promoting  its  objects  by  his  official  patronage. 

The  Society  acted  in  this  spirit  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Wynn  ceased  to 
hold  office ;  and  so  far  from  accepting,  at  that  timci  his  resignation  of  the 
Chair  of  the  Society,  they  felt  that  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  had  received 
the  strongest  confirmation  from  this  actual  experience  of  his  services. 
Nothing  had  prevented  the  Council  from  adopting  a  similar  course  at  pre- 
sent, but  a  conviction  that  it  would  be  an  ungrateful  return  for  the  President's 
past  services,  to  urge  any  longer  his  continuance  in  the  Chair,  subject  to  the 
very  painful  sacrifice  of  his  health  and  comfort  with  which  it  was  obviously 
attended.  The  Society  had  now,  under  his  auspices,  attained  a  position  for 
accomplishing  the  object  for  which  it  was  instituted,  as  far  as  its  own  exer- 
tions were  concerned,  to  the  full  extent  that  could  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated  at  its  outset.  It  is  true,  it  had  not  yet  received  that  support  and 
assistance  from  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  State  to  which  the  great 
public  utility  of  its  object  freely  entitled  it ;  but  this  disappointment  was  in 
no  wise  to  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  zeal  or  exertions  on  the  part  of  our 
excellent  President. 

In  conclusion,  Sir  George  observed,  that  he  trusted  the  Society,  although 
losing  the  valuable  aid  of  Mr.  Wynn  as  President,  would  long  continue  to 
enjoy  his  countenance  and  support  as  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

1841.  c 
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In  seconding  the  foregoing  motion,  the  Director  said,  that  although  he 
had  not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  many  years  co-operation  with  the  Right 
Hon.  President,  yet  he  had  seen  enough  in  the  period  during  which  he  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him,  and  was  sufficiently  aware  of  the  value  of 
his  services,  to  he  able  to  say  with  the  greatest  sincerity,  that  he  deserved 
well  of  the  Society.  He  would  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  Meeting  by  an 
enumeration  of  many  acts  of  benefit  to  the  Society,  or  of  kindness  to  its 
Members,  which  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Wynn,  but  there  was  one  very  im- 
portant passage  of  his  administration,  which  he  could  not  pass  over  unnoticed 
on  this  occasion — it  was  the  very  efficient  aid  he  had  given  towards  inducing 
the  authorities  in  India  to  renew  the  support,  which  for  a  time  they  had 
withdrawn,  to  the  printing  and  publishing  of  standard  Oriental  works. 
The  Director  observed,  that  he  had  had  the  means  of  knowing  that  to  Mr. 
Wynnes  exertions  it  was  mainly  due,  that  instructions  had  been  sent  out 
from  this  country  to  Bengal,  to  direct  the  renewal  of  the  Government  patron, 
age  of  that  most  valuable  operation. 

Carried  unanimously. 

The  President  returned  his  thanks  for  the  honour  done  him.  His 
wishes  were  for  the  good  of  the  Society;  and  although  he  should  no  longer 
hold  the  honourable  office  of  President,  he  should  continue  to  show  how  far 
he  appreciated  the  labours  of  the  Society ;  and  how  much  he  was  interested 
in  whatever  concerned  the  welfare  of  India.  He  would  here  say,  that  he 
regretted  that  the  absence  from  town  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  had  pre- 
vented them  from  receiving  the  highly  interesting  detail  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  with  which  they  were  usually  ftivoured  by 
that  gentleman. 

Sir  Gore  Ouseley  assured  the  Meeting,  that  he  rose  on  the  present 
occasion  with  mixed  feelings  of  regret  and  satisfaction.  No  one  could  feel 
more  deeply  than  himself  the  loss  they  were  about  to  sustain;  ha  had  long 
witnessed  and  highly  appreciated  the  value  of  those  services  of  which  they 
were  now  to  be  deprived,  and  he  would  willingly  dwell  longer  upon  them, 
were  he  not  restrained  by  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  whose  resignation  left  the  office  of  President 
vacant.  His  rising  was  to  propose  for  election  into  the  high  and  honourable 
office,  one  whose  predilections  were  Oriental;  whose  knowledge  of  the 
languages  and  acquaintance  with  the  literature,  manners,  and  institutions 
of  the  East,  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  Society  instituted  for 
encouraging  the  cultivation  of  that  literature,  and  the  investigation  of  thoie 
institutions ;  and  whose  rank  and  influence  in  society  would  enable  him  to 
be  of  essential  service  to  the  Society  in  many  ways.  The  nobleman  towbom 
he  referred  was  the  Earl  of  Munster,  and  he  felt  assured  that  when  he 
mentioned  his  name,  the  Meeting  and  every  Member  of  the  Society  would 
cordially  agree  with  him,  that  a  fitter  candidate  for  the  Presidentship  could 
not  be  proposed. 
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Sir  Jamks  Law  Lushinotok  rose  to  second  the  motion  made  by  Sir 
Gore  Ouseley.  He  lamented  sincerely  the  occasion  that  deprived  them  of 
the  active  services  of  Mr.  Wynn,  though  he  hoped  the  Institution  would  not 
wholly  lose  the  benefit  of  his  occasional  presence.  He  would  not  dwell  on 
that  source  of  regret,  in  which  he  was  sure  every  one  present  participated. 
He  would  rather  advert  to  the  motion  which  he  had  now  seconded,  and 
which  proposed  to  fill  the  office  by  the  nomination  of  Lord  Munster,  whose 
fitness  was  universally  acknowledged.  The  constant  attention  which  his 
Lordship  devoted  during  his  sojourn  in  India  to  those  matters  which  were 
the  objects  of  the  Society's  institution,  his  station  in  this  country,  and  his 
intimate  communication  with  the^most  learned  Orientalists  on  the  Continent, 
prominently  marked  him,  he  would  not  say  to  replace,  but  to  succeed  Mr. 
Wynn. 

The  election  of  the  Sarl  of  Munstkr  as  Prxsidbnt  of  the  Society 
for  the  ensuing  year  was  then  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Professor  Wilson  said,  that  the  election  of  the  Earl  of  Munster  to 
the  office  of  President  had  created  a  vacancy  among  the  Vice-Presidents, 
of  whom  the  number,  as  prescribed  by  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  is  four. 
They  could  not  be  at  a  loss  to  find  a  successor  among  so  many  persons, 
eminent  for  attainments  and  personal  character :  the  only  difficulty  was  in 
the  choice  ;  yet  there  was  one  name  which  stood  most  prominent,  and  which 
every  one  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  Society 
would  desire  to  see  enrolled  among  its  Vice«Presidents.  He  meant  the 
Hon.  MouiiTSTVART  Elpbinstonb,  whose  researches  in  [Indian  History, 
and  acquaintance  with  the  literature  and  institutions  of  the  East,  as  well  as 
the  great  extent  of  his  personal  knowlege,  and  the  urbanity  of  his  manners, 
peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  office  for  which  he  had  now  the  honour  to  pro- 
pose him. 

Sir  GoRB  OusKLBY  seconded  the  motion :  and  congratulated  the  Society 
on  the  nomination  of  a  gentleman  than  whom  none  was  better  qualified  for 
the  office  of  Vice-President,  whether  in  reference  to  the  goodness  of  his 
heart  and  disposition,  or  to  his  extensive  literary  acquirements. 

The  election  was  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Louis  Hayxs  Pxtit,  Esq.  said,  that  he  was  much  gratified  by  finding 
that  it  devolved  on  him  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  excellent  Director 
of  the  Society,  Professor  Wilson.  To  name  him  was  to  name  one  whose 
value  to  the  Society  could  not  be  too  highly  apprecioted  by  all  who  felt  an 
interest  in  its  welfare,  or  any  attachment  to  the  pursuits  of  Oriental  literature. 
To  him  the  Society  was  indebted  for  much  of  what  it  had  done;  and  for 
the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  Oriental  scholars  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  He  hoped  that  they  should  long  continue  to  have  the  adsantage 
of  his  talents  ;  and  he  would  hail  what  had  already  been  done  by  Profcbsor 
Wilson  as  an  earnest  of  the  benefits  they  might  hope,  for  a  long  time,  to 
derive  from  his  able  superintendence  of  their  labours. 

c2 
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Sir  Chablbs  Malcolm  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimoasly 
carried. 

The  Director  said,  he  was  much  indebted  to  the  Society  for  their  vote. 
He  regretted  that  his  many  and  onerous  occupations  prevented  him  from 
giving  much  more  than  his  personal  attendance,  and  he  could  not  but  feel 
on  that  account  that  he  was  occupying  the  place  of  a  more  efficient  person. 
Such  service,  however,  as  he  was  enabled  to  render,  he  would  most  willingly 
give  to  the  Society.    He  had  less  merit  than  another  might  have  in  his 
attendance  upon  them,  because  the  objects  of  their  pursuit  were  identical 
with  his  own,  and  in  contributing  to  carry  out  their  views,  he  was  merely 
indulging  his  own  long-cherished  tastes.    He  would  take  this  opportunity 
of  making  one  observation  in  reference  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  subject  of  the  publication  of  the  Journal.    It  had  been  already 
stated  that  the  publication  had  been  restrained  by  financial  considerations. 
The  small  number  of  the  articles  in  the  Journal,  now  laid  on  the  table,  was 
occasioned  by  the  length  of  one  article  of  considerable  interest,  which  it  was 
deemed  inexpedient  to  divide,  so  as  to  bring  it  in  portions  into  two  suc- 
cessive numbers.    Besides  these  considerations,  however,  it  was  certainly 
true  that  the  communications  from  Asia  had  not  been  so  numerous  of  late 
as  they  were  on  the  first  institution  of  this  Society.    The  reason  of  this  was 
evident  to  all  who  had  observed  that  a  great  number  of  institutions  had 
arisen,  both  in  India  and  in  England,  whose  objects  and  researches  drew  to 
them  many  articles  that  would,  in  former  times,  have  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  our  transactions.    Besides  these  circumstances,  it  was  to  be  ob* 
served,  the  increasing  interest  in  Oriental  literature  and  research  had  in- 
duced many  gentlemen  to  publish,  at  their  own  risk  and  cost,  the  results  of 
their  studies.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  interest  so  excited  on 
Oriental  subjects  owed  its  origin,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  early  labours  of 
this  Society.    In  conclusion,  he  would  only  add,  that  many, gentlemen  have 
undoubtedly  gathered  in  India  much  useful  information,  which  their  own 
diffidence  prevented  them  from  imparting.     He  would  recommend  them  to 
take  courage ;  and  if  by  this  suggestion  he  could  induce  them  freely  to  com- 
municate what  they  possessed,  he  felt  assured  that  he  should  have  rendered 
valuable  service  to  this  excellent  Institution. 

Thomas  Nswnuam,  Esq.  moved  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  for  their  services  during  the  past  year.  He  said  that,  however 
much  he  was  grieved  at  the  cause  which  had  produced  a  vacancy  in  their 
body,  he  was  gratified  that  the  Meeting  had  shown  the  sense  they  enter- 
tained of  the  services  of  the  Vice-Presidents  by  raising  one  of  their  number 
to  the  dignity  of  President. 

This  vote  was  seconded  by  Robbrt  Hunter,  Esq.,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Sir  Herbert  Compton  rose  to  move  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  their 
Honorary  Secretary,  Ricbard  Clarke,  Esq.    He  would  not  take  up  the 
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Ubm  of  the  MaotiDg  by  expatuiting  on  tho  mtriti  of  one  with  whose  eondoet 
as  Seeretary  they  most  all  be  more  fiiUy  acquainted  than  he  could  be,  who 
had  till  veiy  lately  been  absent  from  Bngland;  but  having  had  the  pleasuie 
of  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Clarim  for  nearly  forty  yeeiSb 
he  folt  truly  gratified  at  being'the  medium  of  voting  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
to  one  to  whose  worth,  talents,  and  acquirements,  he  was  happy  to  bear  the 
most  nnequivocal  testimony. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Gborob  Smith,  Esq^  and  carried  unani* 
monsly. 

Mr.  Clarks  rose  to  thank  the  Meeting  for  the  vote  which  had  jost 
been  so  kindly  passed;  the  gratification  which  he  felt  on  the  occasion  was 
greatly  enhanceid  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being  proposed  by  his  hif^ily 
respect  flriend  Sir  Herbert  Compton,  with  whom  his  acquaintance  dates 
from  his  earliest  arrival  in  Madras,  in  1801.  In  his  situation.of  Secretary,  it 
was  a  high  gratification  to  him  to  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  fiequoitly 
meeting  him  as  a  member  of  the  Council  into  whidi  he  was  about  to  be 
eleeted,  and  where  he  was  sure  the  services  of  Sir  Herbert  Compton  would 
be  of  great  value,  and  would  be  frilly  appreciated.  He  could  assure  the 
Meeting  that  such  service  as  he  was  aUe  to  render  was  a  source  of  nn» 
mised  pleasure  to  him ;  at  the  same  time  he  would  tiuly  say,  that  he  was  so 
conscious  of  his  own  deficiencies,  as  well  in  the  power  of  contributing  to 
the  advance  of  the  Society's  character,  as  in  the  command  of  time,  that  be 
should  be  always  ready  to  retire  when  any  better  qualifled  person  would 
undertake  the  office.  He  could  not  sit  down,  without  adverting  to  the  eon* 
tinued  exertions  and  valuable  services  of  his  highly  informedi  and  ever 
willing  assistant  Mr.  Norms,  for  which  he  begged  to  express  to  him  his 
very  best  thanks. 

B.  S.  Jonxs,  Esq.  then  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  voted  to 
the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  Elliott. 

J.  Birch,  Esq.  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Elliott  returned  thanks. 

Thomas  T.  Mardon,  Esq.  moved  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the 
Librarian,  John  Shakespear,  Esq. 


Seconded  by  Hshry  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Shakbsprar  returned  thanks. 

Jamss  Fxrgusson  and  John  Golois,  Esqrs.  having  been  nominated 
Scrutineers,  the  Meeting  proceeded  to  balkit  for  the  new  Members  of 
Council,  and  for  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 

At  the  close  of  tbe  ballot,  the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  mani* 
mously  elected  into  tbe  Council »— > 
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The  Right  Hon,  Sir  Charles  E.  Grey,  M.P.;  The  Right  Hon.  Holt 
Mackenzie ;  Sir  Herbert  Cotnpton ;  Colonel  R.  Barnewall ;  Nathaniel 
Bland,  Esq,;  Thomas  Newnham,  Esq.;  Louis  Hayes  Petit,  Esq.;  The 
Rev«  Thomas  Robinson. 

The  officers  for  the  last  year^  with  the  exception  of  the  late  President 
and  the  Earl  of  Munster,  as  one  of  the  Vice-PresidentSi  were  all  unani* 
mously  re-elected. 

On  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Wynn  leaving  the  Chair,  Sir  Robxht 
Campbell  rose/and  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  should  be  voted  to 
that  gentleman  for  his  conduct  in  the  Chair ;  and  he  would  ask  leave  to  use 
the  opportunity  of  stating,  that  he  believed  he  was  the  only  member  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  now  left,  who  had  been  a 
Director  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Wynn  was  elected  to  the  office  of  President, 
which  he  has  just  resigned.  He  remembered  it  well ;  and  he  remembered 
also  that  it  was  not  merely  because  he  held  the  office  of  President  of 
the  India  Board  that  he  was  chosen  to  the  high  place  which  he  held  in  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society—but  because  he  performed  the  duties  of  that  offloo 
so  ably  and  with  so  much  zeal ;  for  he  could  testify  with  great  satisfaction 
that  a  more  honest  and  upright  man  had  never  filled  the  office  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control  than  the  gentleman  in  whose  ftivour  he  bad 
the  honour  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  General  Wilson,  and  carried  unanimously. 
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Biography  of  tlic  Moslem  Worthies  of  the  first  seven  cen-l 
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Geschichte  der  Mongolen  in  Russland.  By  Baron  Hammerl 
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The  Chronicles  of  a  Traveller;  or  a  History  of  the  Affghan< 
Wars  with  Persia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen-| 
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Beitraegc  zur  Kenntnigs  der  Literator,  Kunst,  Mythologie,  \ 
und  Geschichte  des  Alten  Aegypten.  Von  Gustavl 
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State  of  the  Question  of  Steam  Communication  with  India,)  ^mjAat 
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On  Permanent  Annual  Money  Rents  in  the  South  of  India,  1  ^MiA^i 
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Travels  in  the  Himal^an  Provmoes  of  Hindoetan.  and  the' 
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Trebeck.  Prepared  for  Uie  press  from  original  Jour- 
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M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  &C.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  London, 
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Travels  in  Western  India,  See,     By  the  late  Lieutenant-)    .,     ^. ,      .  _. 
Colonel  James  Tod.    4to.    London,  1839     -  -  j  ^^''  Ootonsi  Tod. 
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in  the  Himalaya,  &c.    By  Lloyd  and  Gerard.    2  vols.  >  ^^  fu 

8vo.    London,  1840 )  «~  *^- 

Notes  taktfidurinffTtaveli  in  Africa.     By  the  late  Johni 
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Hitopadesa,  the  First  Book,  with  a  Grammatical  Analytit.  1    Me9ir9.  Madden 
By  Professor  F.  Johnson.    London,  1840     •  -j  i  Co, 

Kathd  Sarit  S^gari.    Die  MUhrchensammlung  des  Sri  Soma-' 
deva  Bhatta  aus  Kaschmir.    Sanskrit  nnd  Deutsch 
herausgegeben.    Von  Dr.  H.  Brockhaus.    8to.    Leip- 
zig and  Paris,  1839    .  .  -  -  ^^ 

Liber  Climatum,  auctore  Scheicho  Aba  Ishako  el-Fareti.> 

Facshnile  edition.   By  Dr.  J.  H.  Moeller.    Arab.  4to.  V  Ediiar. 

Gothec,  1839  -  -  -  •  -3 

Ibn  Khallikan*s  Lives  of  lUustriotts  Men  of  Islamism.    Inl 

Arabic.    Edited  by  Baron  Mac  Guckin  de  Slane.    4to.  >  EdUor. 

Paris,  1838—1841 j 

Aboulf^da.    Texte  Arabe.    Par  M.  M.  Beinand  et  le  Baron  1  Ediian 

Mae  Guckm  de  Shine.    4to.    Paris,  1840       •  -j 

Primordia  Dominationis  Murabitoram  e  libro  Arabico  vulffox 

Kart&s  inscripto,  auctore  Abfil  Hhassano  Ibn   Abil    Royal  So^tycf 
Zera.     Ed.  C.  J.  Tornberg.    4to.    Upsaliee.     (From  |  Uptaia, 

the  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences,  at  Upsal)J 

Ibn  Abdun  on  the  Destruction  of  the  Aphtasides.    By  M. )  Boyal  Aeademy  qf 
Hoogvliet.    Arab,  and  Latin.    4to.    1839       -  -j  Leifden, 

Sojut  upon  the  Interpreters  of  the  Koran.    Translated  by  A.l  Ro^  Aeadsmp  tf 
Mettrsinge.    Latin  and  Arab.    4to.    1839      -  -i  Leyden^ 

Three  Unpublished  Works  on  Falconry.    Edited  by  Baronl 

Hammer-Purgstall.    In  Greek,  Turkish,  and  German.  >  E^RUir. 

8vo.    Vienna,  1840    ---•-] 

The  Itinerary  of  Rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudcla.      Translated  i 

and  edited  by  A.  Asher.      2  vols.  8vo.    London  and  >        T^antkUor, 
Berlin,  1840   -  -  -  •  -  •) 

Four  Numbers  of  a  Magazine  ;   in  Chinese  -  -    Rev.  C.  ChiiMhjfi 

Esop's  Fables,  in  Chinese ;  with  a  translation.   By  R.  Thorn,  I         7VMuZ«iMi 
Esq.    Canton,  1840 J         iranuaiar. 

The  Old  Testament,  in  Modem  Gi«ek.    8ro»    London,  1840{  ^^^^.^^f^"'^ 

I      Biote  Soeietff. 

MISCELLANEOUa 

Y-Eing  Antiquissimus  Sinarum  Liber  qoem  ex  Latinn  In•^ 

terpretatione  P.  Regis,  AUoromque  ex  Soc  Jesu,  P.  I  vm*^ 

P.  edidit  Julius  WShl    Vol  II.     120.    Stutt.  and  |  ^''*^* 

Tubmg,  1839  .---..'' 

Wang  kcaou  Iwan  puh  neen  chang  han;  or  the  Lasting  Re-\ 
sentment  of  Miss  Keaou  Lwan  Wang  t    a  Chinese  [ 
Tale,  founded 
CantOD,  1839 


Tale,  founded  on  £Mt.    Tranilated  by  ft.  Thom,  Etq.  f 


TranskUor. 


Trmuhihr. 


THB  BOTAL  ASUTIO  lOGanT. 

Titles  of  Book&  '    Donors. 

PfcTie.    8T0.    Paris,  1899     -  •  •  -J       ^•^'Vwrt. 

Doctrines  et  Deroirs  do  U  Religion  Mosnlnuuie.  tirA  dai  ^^a^ 

Conn.    PftrK.Gimsin^%M^.    19o.    Paris,  1840/         ^^w^r* 

Gay*s  Fables,  with  tnndation  into  Bengali  Poetry.      By] 
Biga  KaU  Krishna  fiabadiir.    8vo.    Galoatta, 

Gay*s  Fables,  with  tfansktion  into  Urdu  Poetry, 
same.    firo.    Caleutta,  1886 

The  Real  and  the  Ideal  I  or  ninslntioiia  of  TmvsL    tVola.1     j  mrdLEmi 
8yoi    London,  1840  .  •  -  •  •!        '     ^^  ^' 

The  Stranger's  InteUeetoal  Gnido  to  London.    By  ▲•Booth,!  j^a^  t 

FAA.    London,  1890  •  •  .  -J         -«»'^- 

Lane*s  Arabian  Nights  (oondoding  parts)    •  •  -         PuUUhin. 

Hisminatifln  and  Analysis  of  the  MackonaJo  Mamawtotsl  wr^^  ru>j  r^^du 
deposited  in  the  Madras  College  Libmry.  By  ttie'  «•»•«"'"«• 
Rer.  W.  Taylor.    8yo.    Calcutta,  1898.    (25 copies)' 

Reports  of  Oases  heard  and  determined  by  tha  Jadidal  Com-i 


AuAtr. 


The  Regnlations  of  the  Bengal  Cknfemment  reopeotfaic  JBe-1 

mindaiy   and  La-Khin^  Property  t   with  an  Intro- ^  Auihtr. 

dnetion,  Qlossaiy^  and  Index,    fiy  R.  Qtfko^  Esq. 
Small  folio.    London,  1840    •  •  . 


i 


AList,  in  Arabic,  of  MOitary  Oriental  Worioii  Uthsgraphad)  ^j  ov.  w>^^ 
under  the  direction  of  the  Eari  of  Monster,  at  Paris  f  «•«*•«"  V 
(with  lithographed  circular  letter).    8iro.      -  -J  runner. 

Catalogue  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library .l 

Sto.     Milan,  1839 1    Bmramffimmer' 

List  of  Baron  Hammer*8  Oriental  Library.    8to.     Vienoa,|         FurgtUM. 
1840 J 

DescriptiTe  Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Collection  in  PhiUdel-1  Amsrioam  PhUoiO' 
phia.    8T0.     1889 f     pMeoi  aopittf. 

Bohn*s  Catalogue  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Books,  in  all  Un-l  ^^  Jmna  Be&n. 
gnages.    8to.    London,  1840  •  •  *i        ' 

Catalogue  des  Livres  composant  la  Biblioth^ue  do  iSni  M.  I     ax_.  ru,»>m^ 
Kteproth.    8vo.     Paris,  1899  •  .  ./    ^•^  ^^^' 

Pamphlets. 

On  the  Siupaty  found  in  India,  Persiay  and  Bactria.    By)  Anth^. 

Professor  Ritter         ....  -J 

Dissertation  sur  les  Amazones,  dont  le  Sourenir  est  consenrtf  i 

enChhie.     Par  le  Cher,  do  Paiarfliy.    8to.    Paris,  >  AvAor. 

1840 ^ 

Dissertation  sur  les  Ting  IMigy  dont  parient  les   LiTresl 

Chinois,  k  qui  on  donnait  le  nom  de  Cantanrw.  &«.  >  AmAot.       j 

Par  k  Chev.  de  Parayey,  &e.    OrOb    Pteis,  1890     -J 


XXXll 


DONATIONS  TO  THE   LIBRARY  OF 


} 


Titles  op  Books. 

On  the  Date  of  the  Deluge,  aud  the  mvention  of  Alphabets. ) 
Leipzig,  1840  .•••.) 

Two  Lectures  on  the  Religious  Practices  and  Opinions  of  the  ) 
Hindus.  By  H.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.  M.A.  8vo.  Ox-  > 
ford,  1840 ) 

The  Doctrine  of  Jehovah :   a  Sermon.      By  the  Rev.  J. 
Wilson,  D.D.     Edinburgh,  1839 

Uebcr  die  hohe  Wichtigkeit  und  die  namhaften  Fortschritte\ 
der  Asiatischen  Studien  in  Russland :  Rede  gehalten  > 
1839.    Yon  B.  Dom.    4to.    St  Petersburgh,  1840    -3 

An  Essay  on  the  State  of  Literature  and  Learning  under  the 
Anglo-Saxons.    By  T.  Wright,  Esq.    8vo.    London 
1839 

Report  of  the  General  Conmiittce  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  ]  y^  Committee  of 
Presidency  of  Fort  William,  for  1837, 1838.  8vo,  p^^  InstrucHoi 
Calcutta,  1839  .  .  .  .  .j 


Donors. 
Author, 

Author. 
Author* 

Author, 


'\ 


Royal  Society  qf 
Literature, 


Notices  of  Oriental  Publications  by  Members  of  the  Bava-) 
rian  Academy.    By  Dr.  O.  Frank.     -  -  -j 

Tales,  &c*  from  the  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Hindustani.  Trans-] 
lated  by  Forbes  Falconer,  Esq.  (Extracted  from  the  > 
Asiatic  Journal.)        ....  .J 

Translations  from  the  Chinese.      By  Samuel  Birch,  Esq.) 
(Extracted  from  the  Asiatic  Journal.)  -  -) 

Illustrations  of  the  Plan  of  a  National  Association  for  the 
Encouragement  and  Protection  of  Authors  and  Men 
Talent  and  Gknius.     By  W.  Jordan,  Esq. 


lel 


Author* 


Translator, 


Translator, 


Author, 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  SOCIETIES,  &c 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  (in  continua-)     Royal  Society  qf 
tion)  -  -  -  -  -  -  -J        Edinburj^ 

Transactions  tf  the  Zoological  Society  (in  continuation)        -1   ^^^r^^  OnM^iat 
Proceedings  of  ditto,  for  1839  .  .  -  -* 

Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  (in  con-^         American 

tmuation) \phUosophioal  Society 

Proceedings  of  ditto,  for  1840  ...  .J    qf  Philadelphia. 

Abhaudlungen  der  Akademie  der  Wissenschaftcn  zu  Berlin] 

(in  continuation) I  j^^^  Academy 

Bericht  Ubcr  die  Vcrhandlungcn  der  Akademie  zu  Berlin.  8vo.  t  of  Sciences  qfBerlUh 
Namen-und  Sach-Rcgistcr,  &c     8vo.     1836—1839  -J 

/  Imperial  • 

la  Soci^t^  Imp^riale  dee  Natoralistcs  de  Moscou.j^^^^|y»/}^g/„,^^l^ 

1, 2, 3, 4.     8vo.    1838  -  -  -  -1  nf  Moscow. 


Bulletin  de 
Nob. 


Journal 


I  of  the  Madras  Literary  Society,  and  Aux.  Royal  f  /*«*«»  ^ 
Asiatic  Society  (in  continuation)         -  .  -j  ^J[^ 

Journal  of  the  A«atic  Society  of  Bengal  (in  continuation)    -|   ^'^^^^^^^ 


Literary 
and  Auat* 
S, 


•  •• 


THE   IU)YAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY.  XIPUU 

Titles  op  Books.  Donors, 

Joomal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris^from  October  1838,  to)  jr^  Seei^ii  Atialigut. 
November  1839,  inclusivo      -  •  -  -J 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Medico- Botanical  Society.     VpU  I,  \     Royal  Medico- 
Part  4.  1839    -  -  -  •  *  -j    Batanicai  SocUiff, 

Memorio  delU  Realo  Accademia  delle  Scionzo  di  Torino,)  R^nal  Aeademy  of 
Tomo  I.  and  II.    4to.    1839  and  1840  -  -J  Sciences  qf  Tunn. 

Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Dijon,  for  1837  vji^VAcadcmy  of  Sciencu 
183a    8yo.    Dijon  and  Paris,  1839    -  -  -J  qf  Dijon, 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.    N(AABoyal  Agriculturai 
I.    Part  4,     Vol.  II.    Part  1.  .  -  ./  Socieiy. 

Mdmoircs  dc  1* Academic  Imperiale  des  Sciences  de  St.  Pd->   JmpeHal  Academy 
tersbourg.     VIme  Se'rie.     Tome  IV.     4to.     1839    I    qf  Sciences  <if  Sim 

Becueil  des  Actes,  &c.     4to.     1838  and  1839  -  -J       Petorekurik 

The  Philosophical  Transactions  of   the  Royal  Society  (in^ 
continuation)  .... 

Prooeedings  of  ditto.     8yo.  .  •  ^ 

Catalogue  of  Scientific  Books  in  the  Library  of  ditto.    8vo.f      Royal  So^ty. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Physics,  &c    8vo,        • 

Address  of  the  President,  &c.    Nov.^  1840 

Transactions  of  tho  Royal  Irish  Academy  (iu  oontintti^t{on)  i       fdoiyal  Iriah 

Proceedings  of  ditto.     8vo.  -  -  -  •*  4oad§my. 

The  Journal  of  tho  Statistical  Society  of  London  (in  con-)  si^fHtfi^fif  Soeiei^ 
tinuatiou)        -----  -j  oomety* 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Calcutta  Medical  and  Phy- J  pj^gi^ai  SocLhi  of 
sical  Society.    8vo.     January  and  July,  1838  -1  CaictUta, 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  (in  continuation).  Geographical  Society, 

Report  of  the  Eii^hth  Meeting  of  the  British  AssociatioD  « 

held  in  1838.     8vo.     London.     1839  -  \  British  Association 

\for  the  AdwMcement 

Report  of  the  Ninth  Meeting,  hold  at  Birmingham  in  1839. 1         of  Science. 
London.     1840  -  -  -  -  -^ 

Twenty-two  volumes  of  Reports,  &c,  of  the  Society  for  the)  Soci^^y/or/A^ Props- 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  -Ji^toa  tfthg  OospeL 


Transactions  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of 
Western  India  (in  continuation)  -  -  . 


Agricultural  and 
HorOoultural  Society 
^  of  Western  India, 

Transactions  of  the  Cambridge   Philosophical  Society  (in)  Cambridge 

continuation)  -  .  .  .  •jPhilosopMoal  Society 

Rapport  sur  les  Travaux  de  la  Soci^td  de  G^grapbie,  et  surl 

les  Progres  de  \&  Science  pendant  Tannde  1839.     Par  V  Author, 

M.  S.  Berthelot.     Paris,  1840.    (Pamphlet)  -J 

The  Transactions  of  the  Agricultural  ftad  Horticultural  So-l    Agricultural  and 

ciety  of  India.     Vol.  VIIL     8vo.    Calc     1840      '\Horticultural Society 
Prooeedings  of  the  Society.     8vo.      ...  -J  qf  India, 

Tho  Numismatic  Chronicle.    July,  1838      -  -  -Kr     •        •     «    •  j- 

T>        J-        f  Au    XT     •      *•   cs    •  X  iNum%imat%e  Soctetym 

Proceedings  of  the  Numismatic  Society        *  .  •' 

1841.  d 


XXXIV  DONATIONS  TO    THE   LIBRARY. 

TiTLBs  OF  Books.  Donors. 

Supplement  to  Vol.  V.    Transactions  of  the  Agricultural*) 

and  Horticultural  Society  of  India.     By  W.  Griffith,  V  AtUhor. 

Esq.    (Pamphlet)      ....  -J 

Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,)     Society  afAris» 
&C,    Vol.  LIII.    Part  I.      -  -  -  .}  y  v         • 

Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society.     8vo.  -  -    Geoiogieai  Soeietym 

Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.    Vol.  XI.    4to. )  Royal  Attronomicai 
1840  ......  .J  Society. 

Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society.     Vol.  XVIII.    Parts^ 

2  and  3.    4to.  -  -  -  -  -I  Linnean  Society. 

Proceedings  of  ditto.    8vo.  ...  .J 

Asiatic  Researches  (in  continuation)  -  -  -\    Asiatic  Society  qf 

Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (in  continuation)    -^  Bengai, 

Journal  Asiatique;  from' Dec.  1839  to  Nov.  1840,  inclusive     Sodlte  Atiatigue. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.    Vol.  XIV.  1     Royal  Society  of 
Part  2  -  -  -  -  -  -i        Edinburgh. 

PERIODICALS. 


The  first  Volume,  and  four  Numbers  of  "The  Friend ;"  a| 

Periodical  edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hardy.     12mo.,  \  Editor, 

Colombo.     1840         -  -  -  -  J 

The  Friend  of  India.     12  Nos.  -  -  -  -      /?.  Clarke^  Esq. 

The  East  India  Telegraph  Newspaper ;  from  its  commcnce-1    j^        j^       ^. 
ment;  m  Weekly  Nos.,  as  published  -  -J  ^  ^      ^ 

The  Chinese  Repository  (in  continuation)     -  -  .i 

Ninth  Report  of  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  at  Macao  -K *  ^'  ^^>^^^*  ^* 

BuUetin  de  la  Socidt^  de  Gdographie  -  -  JSoditideGeographie 

*  I  de  Paris. 

The  Horoscope.    Nos.  1, 2, 3  -  -  -  -  Editor. 

The  Ceylonese  Magazine.     Nos.    1,  2,  3.    Edited  by  J,\  Editor 

Capper,  Esq.  ...  -  -I 

Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  CalcuitA,\Ckmmittee  of  Public 
for  1837,  1838,  1839.    Calcutta,  1839  and  1840        -J       Instruction. 

Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  b  FoL    8  Nos.  -  J  Af.  TAbb^  DubinSf 

I       F.M,  R,  A  JS. 

The  Foreign  Monthly  Review.     No.  IV.     1839       -  .) 

The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.    July  and  October,  1839    -J 
The  Oriental  Christiaii  Spectator.    June,  1839        -  .  W.F.H. Lauriey  Esq. 


DONATIONS 


TO  THB 


MUSEUM  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIBTT, 

In  1839^,  AMD  1840.1. 


J^ 


?(vtimit   of    His   Hitmen,   Nawib   EkMt  ad  I>oiili,1 

Bahftdilr,  Prinoe  of  (hide.     Dzawn  on  ■tans  \if\  W^Mmk^^Btf, 
W.  Moriey,  Esq.       .  .  •  .r  .J 

Csptain  Cook's  Tablet   at  Gape  Solaader,  Botaiqr  Bij.l 
Lithognphed  ftom  a  sketdi  by  Dr.  Uiotdgr  -I 

A  BomieaeMS.,  on  Palm  IiesTes     •  •  «  « 

llisHonisoftlieibwff;  fitnn  the  Plains  of  Psmsra 

A  Chinese  Card-xacky  made  in  the  finrn  of  »  boal|  witii 
and  sail ;  gilded  and  japanned  •  • 

An  Indian  Fly-flapper,  of  sandal  wood  •  • 

Two  sandal-wood  Walking-stieks      •  •  - 

Two  Gold  Pagodas  .... 

Lithographed  copy  of  a  Paintiog,  representing  »  CUnesel  «,  ^a-  ^ 

Court  of  Justice,  held  at  the  British  Factory  at>  ^  ^  ^T*^ 
Canton,  in  1807  -  -  -  -  -J         ''*>^«^« 

The  following  specimens  of  Wool,  &e.,  fitnn  Angon:— 
A  whole  white  goat  skin,  and  sample  of  wool 
Skin  of  the  black  goat :  double  coat 
A  black  and  white  Idd^s  skin 
Samples  of  double-coated  goat's  wool 
Sample  of  white  wool  and  bristle 
Skin  of  a  two-year  old  goat :  esteemed  the  best 
Specimens  of  dead  wool 
Six  specimens  of  yam 
Three  pairs  of  plain  white  socks,  and  2  paiza  of  ^ores  of 

Angora  goat  wool 
Specimen  of  chirith :  in  two  states  - 
Specimens  of  dyed  ohtUei  and  iqf 
Specimens  of  carded  i\fiik 
Pair  of  horns  of  the  Angora  goat 

Specimens  of  coal,  limestone,  &c.,  fnm  Serria,  Motdaviai  Slc 
Five  small  packets  of  spedmens  oif  wool,  fkom  Ennooin 


JJeuL  A.  Omoii^. 


XXXVl  DONATIONS   TQ    THE    MUSEUM. 


Donors. 


Specimens  of  coffee,  sugar,  rum,  cimmmon,  and  cocoa-nut)     J,  Capper,  Esq* 
oil,  from  Ceylon         -  -  -  -  -j        C.M.R.A,S. 

Specimens  of  black  and  green  ^eas ;  grown  and  maPHfactured)    Chairman  of  the 
in  Assam        .  •  .  •  •  "}  East  India  Company, 

Three  small   baskets  of  phuiwa,  or  vegetable  butter,  thei  q^  jy  jy^^m  ^^^ 
produce  of  the  chori,  or  butter-tree,  of  Kemaoon       -J     *      *  '      "• 

Fragment  of  a  Sarcophagus,  marked  with  Hieroglyphics, 
brought  from  Thebes  by  the  Donor.  The  sarcopha- 
gus is  conjectured  to  bo  that  of  Binothris,  of  the 
second  dynasty  .  .  ^  .  . 

Drawing  of  the  above-mentioned  Sarcophagus 

Drawing,  with  MS.  description,  of  a  painting  on  tho  walls 
of  a  temple  at  Reespa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlege, 
representing  Heaven  and  Hell  ... 

Twenty  ancient  copper  coins,  from  tho  ruins  at  Calpentyn,  1 /2et;.  Mr.  Adams,  qf 
in  Ceylon       -  ....  -J  Ceylon, 

Three  ancient  Tamba  Patras  ;  being  grants  of  land  written 


Bear'Admiral  Sir 

Charles  Malcolm* 


in  an  antiquated  form  of  the  Devanagari ;  each  of  them 
on  two  copper  plates,  hipged  together  by  a  peal,  ii^  lea4 1 
found  near  Baroaoh   •  ^  -  .  - 


^Dr,Alexander  Burn^ 
M.E.AJS, 


A  pack  of  Chinese  playing  Cards      -  •  -  - 1     .  _ 

A  paper  of  Chinese  Pastilles  -  -  -  j  otg^or  li.  4M»*Gn^, 

Plan  of  the  Eoyal  Palace  at  Ava ;  by  Burmese  artist^         A  „  CWon^/  /?«ify 

I  Bumsy,  M,H,A,Sm 

Copies  of  Ancient  Inscriptions,  on  cotton :  in  a  tin  case        -|       "jJ^^/^Jf*^  ^ 

A  large  collection  of  the  Skins  of  Birds ;  chiefly  from  the^r^jjg/  j  g  HodmaiL 
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